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TO   PARENTS,   TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEES, 

AND  ALL  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
•  EDUCATION. 


The  subscribers  respectfully  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  and  other  works 
auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  general  education.  At  a  great 
expense  of  care,  time,  and  capital,  they  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  series  of  School  Books,  which,  it  is  believed, 
may  fairly  challenge  competition  with  those  of  any  othei 
publishing  house  in  the  country.  It  has  been  an  object 
with  them  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  best  authors  and 
teachers  in  the  preparation  of  these  works ;  and  they  have 
spared  no  expense  in  rendering  the  mechanical  execution 
of  each  work  in  some  measure  worthy  of  the  matter  which 
it  contains.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  favourite  design  with  them 
to  introduce  a  superior  style  of  printing,  engraving,  paper, 
and  binding  for  School  Books,  believing  as  they  do,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  works  is  as  much  enhanced  by  their  accu-> 
racy,  as  the  interest  which  the  pupils  take  in  them  is  in- 
creased by  their  neatness  and  beauty.  The  engravings  on 
steel  and  on  wood  which  adorn  some  of  the  volumes,  have 
been  executed  by  some  of  our  best  engravers,  and  are  by  no 
means  discreditable  to  their  talents. 
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As  all  the  works  are  stereotyped,  their  accuracy  is  insured ; 
since  any  trifling  error  which  may  escape  notice  in  a  first 
edition,  is  easily  conected  in  the  stereotype  plates  before  a 
second  is  issued. 

The  series  of  School  Histories ;  comprising  the  Histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  the  Outlines  of  Sacred 
History,  and  the  Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge,  are 
considered  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  books  will  show  them  to  be  .well  suited 
to  the  use  of  schools.  Their  embellishments  are  executed 
in  a  beautiful  style ;  and  the  tables,  quisstions,  and  other 
explanatory  and  illustrative  matter,  render  them  unusually 
convenient  for  teachers,  and  improving  for  scholars.  The 
recommendations  of  teachers  and  reviewers  of  public  journals 
contained  in  the  catalogue,  will  show  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  literary  men,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  introduced  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 

In  order  to  complete  this  series  of  school  histories,  the 
subscribers  have  now  in  preparation  a  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  General  History. 

The  small  volume  of  Guy  and  Keith  on  Astronomy  and 
the  Use  of  the  Globes,  is  a  very  popular  work.  It  has  been 
found  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  compend  of  astrono- 
mical science  hitherto  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
recommendations  of  this  work  are  respectfully  offered  to  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

Bridge's  Algebra  is  also  gaining  a  very  high  repute,  from 
its  accuracy  and  the  beautifully  clear  and  concise  method 
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'which  the  author  pursues.  It  is  a  favourite  book  with  pupils^ 
on  account  of  its  being  perfectly  intelligible  and  interesting. 
It  renders  a  somewhat  abstruse  science  quite  attractiye  to 
young  minds. 

The  Scientific  Class  Book  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
publication  on  the  list.  It  comprises  in  two  moderately 
sized  volumes  all  the  subjects  of  natural  science  studied  in 
schools  and  academies,  and  several  subjects  highly  useful 
and  interesting  which  have  not  hitherto  been  embraced  in 
the  course  of  instruction  at  school.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  Geo- 
logy* Oryctology,  and  Meteorology,  are  here  treated  at  suffi- 
cient length  for  the,  purposes  of  liberal  education ;  and  in 
the  volume  which  is  now  in  preparation,  Physiology  and  the 
several  departments  of  Zoology  will  be  fully  treated.  A 
uniform  and  well  executed  course  on  these  important  sub- 
jects has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum.  It  is  believed,  and 
the  testimonials  submitted  in  the  catalogue  support  the  be- 
lief, that  the  volumes  now  offered  leave  nothing  further  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  text  books  for  a  thorough  course  of 
school  instruction  on  natural  science. 

For  particular  notices  of  the  other  School  Books  com- 
prised in  the  subscribers'  list,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
following  catalogue.  Teachers  and  school  committees,  who 
may  be  desirous  to  examine  copies  of  the  books,  are  respect-> 
fully  requested  to  call  at  the  store  of  the  subscribers,  No. 
23  Minor  street,  or  to  make  application  to  their  nearest  agent, 

KEY  &  BIDDLE. 
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Third  Part  in  Press. 

THE 

SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOK; 

A  FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE    PRINCIPLES 

OP  ^ 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE: 

FOK   THE    USE    OF   SCHOOXS   AND    ACADEMIES. 


PART  III. 


COMPRISING 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
BOTANY, 
MAMMALOGY, 
ORNITHOLOGY, 


ICHTHYOLOGY, 
EBPETOLOGY, 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ANO 
CONCHOLOGY. 


CABEPiriLT  PBEPABED  FBOM  TBE   MOST  AUTHENTIC  MATEBIALS,  AND 

A   COUPABISOX   OF   THE    LATEST    AND    BEST   AUTHORITIES, 

s^  AND  FUBiriSHZD  IIVITB  VOTXB,  BSVXBSKOB0,  aVSS- 

TIONS   FOB   EXAMINATION,  LISTS   OF 

SUBSIDIABT   WOBKS,  AND    A 

COPIOUS  INDEX. 


BY  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON,  A.M. 

ProfoMor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Franklhi  Institute 

of  the  Sttate  of  Pennsylvania;  Member,  and  one  of  the  Curators 

of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia; 

one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  American 

institute  of  Instruction 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOK 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOK ;  OR,  A  FAMILIAR  IN- 
TRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  on  the  basii 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Moffat  Pert  I.  Comprising  Mechanics,  Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Pyronomics,  Optics, 
Electridty,  Galvanism,  Magnetism.  With  Emendations,  Notes, 
Questions  for  Examination,  List  of  Works  for  Reference,  some 
additional  Illustrations,  and  an  Index.  By  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
Vic0-Pre€ddents  of  the  American  Institqte  of  Instruction. 

BlassRs.  Kby  &  BiDDLE,— '  Philadelphia,  June  22,  1635. 

ihave  carefully  examined  your  "Scientific  Class-Book,  Part  I."  and  find 
it  wliat  has  for  some  time  been  much  wanted  in  our  academies  and  high 
schools.  The  emendations,  notes,  and  additional  illustrations,  are  important, 
and  what  might  be  exi)ecte(l  from  one  so  perfectly  at  home,  both  theore- 
tically and  practically,  ih  the  range  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  Mr.  Jolinson 
is  extensiv^y  known  to  be.  The  list  of  works  for  reference  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  intelligent  teachers.  I  have  introduced  it  as  a  Text-Boot^  and 
commend  it  cordially  to  the  notice  and  examination  of  others. 

CHARLES  JIENRY  ALDEN, 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above.  SAMUEL  JONES. 

Philadelphia,  June  M,  1835. 
I  fully  concur  with  Messrs.  Frost,  Keagy,  and  Jone^,  in  their  opinion  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  work  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  shall  'mraediately  adopttho 
book  as  the  best  I  know  of  for  use  in  my  own  and  other  schools,  in  this  city, 
in  which  I  give  instruction.  .     OLIVER  A.  SHAW. 

We  have  examined  Mr.  Johnson's  Scientific  Clasg-Book,  and  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  merits,  that  we  shall  adopt  it  as  a  class-book  on  Natural 
Philosophy  in  our  school.  S.  C.  &  J.'  B.  WALKER. 

Mbssrs.  Key  &  Biddlb,—  Philadelphia,  June  26, 1835.  . 

A  careful  examination  of  the  treatise  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  entitled 
"  The  Scientific  Class-Book,  Port  L"  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  class-book,  on  that  subject,  which  has  yet  fallen  under  my 
notice.  The  additions  made  by  Professor  Johnson,  particularly  the  bibli- 
ographical notes,  are  not  less  creditable  to  his  learning" and  sound  judgment, 
than  conducive  to  the  utility  of  the  work  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
The,  volume  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  standard  cla?s-book  for 
schools  and  private  students.  JOHN  FROST. 

Mbssrs.  Key  &  Biddle, 

Oentlemen :— It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  Ihavie  examined  "The  Sci- 
entific Class-Book,"  on  the  basis  of  J.  M.  Moffat,  Esq.,  by  Walter  R.  John- 
eon,  .^.M.  It  is  such  a  work  as  the  advancing  state  of  education  in  this 
tountry  particularly  demands  at  the  present  time.  I  hope  its  use  may 
^come  ceneraL 

With  regard,  yours,  J.  H.  BROWN. 
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BIB88RS.  KB7  &  BiDOLB, 

Gentlemen ;— I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the  Scientific  ClaM-Bdok, 
prepared  by  Professor  Johnson,  from  the  work  of  Mofllat  1  haye  been  so 
interested  in  the  perusal  of  it,  that  I  feel  almost  inc^mcitated  to  speak  en'fi* 
catfjr  of  its  character:  and  yet  this  mterest,  perhaps,  may  speak  its  highest 
praise.  The  exhibition  of  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allure  and  rewaod 
attention  with  deUght,  even  where  the  charin  of  novelty  is  wanting,  is  cer- 
tainly a  rare  merit  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  The 
Scientific  Class-Book,  however,  is  very  iar  from  being  made  up  of  stale 
categories.  It  embraces  a  surprising  amount  of  informiuion  respecting  the 
most  recent  discoveries— ihformation  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  other 
single  work  whatever.  I  would  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  book  admirably 
adapted,  by  its  fulness  and  simplicity,  by  its  happy  comuination  of  scientific 
accuracy,  with  a  charming  narrative  sort  of  ease,  at  once  to  avraken  the 
iQve  of  knowledge  and  to  impart  it.  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  work  to 
our  higher  schools  and  academies,  and  to  the  teachers  of  eJl  others. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  CUSHMAN. 

MESSRS.  Kbt  &  BioDLE,  6th  Month  23d,  1835. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  examined  the  first  part  of  the  Scientific  Class-Book 
iust  published  by  you,  and  cheerfully  express  my  opinion,  that,  for  accuracy 
and  comprehensiveness,  this  work  contains  a  system  of  principles  and  illus- 
trations on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  superior  to  any  book  of  the  same 
size  and  price  intended  for  the  use  of  schools. 

As  this  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  Mechanical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  the  public  may  confidently  expect  that  the  successive  parts,  when 
completed,  will  constitute  a  consistent  set  of  treatises  peculiariy  adapted  to 
the  present  wants  of  places  of  education.  JOHN  M.  KEAGY. 

We  cheerfiiUy  concur  in  opinion  with  the  above  recommendatioiia. 


JOS.  P.  ENGLE3, 
HUGH  MORROW, 
WM.  A.  6ARRIGUES, 
M.  SOITLE, 
JACOB  PBIRCE, 
BENJ'N  C.  TUCKER, 
T.  G.  POTTS, 
WM.  CURRAN, 
a  BICKNELL, 

D.  R.  A3HT0N, 
EL.  FOUSE, 

C.  FELTT, 
THOS.  BALDWIN, 
JOHN  STOCKDALB, 
URIAH  KITCHEN, 
THOS.  H.  WILSON, 
SHEPHERD  A.  REEVES, 

E.  Hv  HUBBARD, 
WILLIAM  M6NAIR, 
JAMES  CROWELL, 
J.  O'CONNOR, 


WILUAM  BIARBIOTT, 

RIAL  LAKE, 

BENJ.  MAYO, 

JAMES  P.  ESPY, 

Rkv.  SAML.  W.  CRAWFORD,  AJl, 
Principal  of  the  Acadl.  Dept.  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THOS.  M.  ADAM. 

CHARLES  MEa4 

JAS.  E.  SLACK, 

L.  W.  BURNET, 

WM.  MANN,  A.  M. 

CHAS.  B.  TREGO,       . 

WM.  ROBERTS, 

THOS.  COLLINS, 

SAML.  CLENDENIN, 

AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 

JNO.  D.  GRISCOM, 

N.DODGE, 

JOHN  HASLAM. 


New  York,  July,  1835. 
Having  examined  the  First  Part  of  the  Scientific  Class-Book,  we  feel  jot* 
ified  in  concurring  in  the  above  fovourable  recommendations. 
EDW.  D.  BARRY,  DAVID  SCHUPER, 

J.  M.  ELY,  F.  A.  STREETER, 

JOSEPH  McKEEN,  CHARLES  W.  NICHOLa, 

JONATHAN  B.  KIDDER,  THOMAS  McKEE, 

PATRICK  S.  CASSADY,  G.  I.  HOPPER, 

WM.  R.  ADDINGTON,  J.  B.  PECK, 

RUFUS  LOCKWOOD,  S.  JENNER, 

NORTON  THAYER,  RICHARD  J.  SMITH. 

JOHN  OAKLEY, 
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#Vom  AUsandet  D.  Baehe,  A.M.,  PrqfeMor  of  Natural  Pkito^opkp  mi4 
Ckemutrjft  Univernty  ^f  Prnituylvania. 

MlSBRS.  KbT  &  BiDDLB,—  ' 

Oentiemen:—l  have  examined,  with  much  pleasure,  the  first  pait  of  the 
"Scientific  Class- Book."  The  additions  of  tlie  American  editor  appear  to 
me  to  have  well  adapte<fthe  booic  for  use  in  schools  and  academies. 
Its  Qtilitx  tQ  the  general  reader  has.  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the  same 
kbonrs.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Septtmber  16,  1835.  A.  D.  BACHE. 

From  8.  Jonea^  A.yLf  Principal  of  McUhematieat  and  Cla»»ieal  Institute. 

I  regard  "  Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  and  "  Keith  on  thd  Globes," 
as  the  best  book  of  the  Idnd  which  1  have  examined,  and  feel  a  confidence 
that  the  price  of  the  work,  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  illustrations,  and 
the  handsome  and  correct  manner  in  which  the  treatises  have  been  exe* 
cuted  by  the  publishers  and  editor,  as  well  as  their  intrinsic  merit,  will 
commend  them  to  every  parent  and  teacher. 

Philadelphia,  July  21,  1835.  S.  JONES. 

We  cordially  concur  In  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Key  A  Biddle's 
edition  of  Guy  and  Keith.  ' 

REV.  DAVID  R.  AUSTIN,  AM;, 
Principal  ofMoneon  Academy,  Monaon,  Maae.,  September  21,  1^. 
T.  L.  WRIGHT, 
Principal  qf  East  Hartford  Ctataical  and  Engliah  School,  East  Hartford, 
September  23,  1835. 

From  Simeon  Hart,jun.,  A.M.,for  several  years  Principal  if  F\armin§- 

.  tan  Academy,  Connecticut. 
Mbssss.  Kbt  a,  BmoLB,— 

I  hs  Bridge's  Treatise  on  the 

Elem(  ;ssed  with  its  excellence, 

that  I  he  textbooks  to  be  usea 

by  sti 

i  hi  Scientific  Class-Book,  or 

a  fam  ^al  Science,"  and  would 

■ay,  i  preface,  "  that  whatever 

merit  3  departments  in  science, 

this,  i  m  brace  as  full  and  satis* 

fkctor  1  any  similar  compilation 

wbicl  »f  American  youth." 

An  eith  on  the  Globes,"  has 

result  recommended  to  jMirents 

and  t<  and  instruct  the  intelll- 

f  ent  scholar. 

Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "  Abridgment  of  the  His* 
tory  of  Rome,"  and  his  improved  edition  of  the  "History  of  England,"  are 
woxte  which  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  admired,  as  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  schools  and  academies  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  yours,  SIMEON  HART,  Jun. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  September  4,  1836. 

#Vimi  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  D.  Westhrook,  Principal  of  a  Female  School, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  examined  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "  History 
of  England,"  by  Key  A  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  do  most  cheerfUOf 
recommend  it  to  teachers  of  schools  and  academies  as  the  best  arran** 
ment  of  that -very  popular  school  book  I  have  ever  seer 

New  Brunatmck,  August  1, 1835 
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I  most  cordially  join  with  Dr.  Westbrook  in  bis  opinion  of  Pinnoekfs 
Goldsmith's  Eosiand. 

REV.  DAVID  R.  AUSTIN,  A.BI., 
Principal  ofMonaon  Academy,  Monson,  Ma»a.,  September  21, 1^6. 

From  T.  L.  Wright,  AM.,  Principal  of  East  Hartford  CUusical  and 
English  School. 

1  very  cbeerfally  concur  with  S.  Jones,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Classical 
aiAl  Mathematical  Institute,  relative  to  "Pinnock's  England ;"  and  with  Dr. 
Adrain  in  his  opinion  expressed  of  "  Bridge's  Algebra."  "  Pinnock's 
Rome,"  I  regard  as  well  adapted  to  the  use  ofscbools  and  private  reading. 

East  Hartford,  September  ^,  1835. 

fVom  Rev.  C.  D.  Westbrook,  D.D.,  Teacher,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  examined  Key  &  Biddle's  edition  of  "  Guy's  Elements  of  Astro* 
nomy,"  and  "  An  Abridgment  of  Keith's  Treatise  on  the  Globes."  Keith 
on  the  use  of  the  globes  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation ; 
and  "  Guy's  Astronomy"  will  recommend  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
introduce  to  his  scholars,  or  to  his  children,  the  interesting  and  silbUme 
study  of  astronomy.  CORNELIUS  D.  WESTBROOK. 

Neto  Brunswick,  August  1,  1835. 

Prom  N.  W.  Fiske,  A.M.,  V.  D.  M.,  Professor,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
BIbssrs.  Key  &  BmoLB, — 

,  Gentleman:— With  great  satis&ction,  I  have  examined  your  editions  of 
"  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome"  and  "  England."  They  are  executed  in  a 
very  convenient  and  attractive  form,  and  are  works  which  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended  for  use  in  all  our  schools  and  academies. 

The  "  Scientific  Class-Book"  appears  to  me,  judging  from  the  portions  I 
have  yet  found  time  to  read,  a  very  excellent  work.  A  vast  amount  of  the 
most  mteresting  and  valuable  knowledge  is  brought  into  a  small  compass, 
and  is  generally  presented  in  a  very  clear  and  happy  method.  I  hope  it 
win  obtain  extensive  circulation,  as  I  know  of  nothing  better  adapted  for 
common  instruction  in  the  sciences  which  are  treated  in  the  part  I  have 
seen.  Very  respectfully,  I  am  yours, 

September  21,  1835.  N.  W.  FBKE. 

In  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Fiske,  respecting  the  "  Scientific 
Class-Book,  Part  I."  I  can  most  cheerfully  concur. 

E.  S.  SNELL,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Amherst  College, 

Massachusetts. 

From  Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  A.M.,  Principal  qf  Monson  Academy. 
I  fuUy  agree  with  Professors  Fiske  and  Snell,  in  regard  to  the  ."  Scientifie 
Class- »Dok,"  and  shall  adopt  i^in  the  institution  of  which  I  have  the  charge 

D.  R.  AUSTIN. 
I  concur  with  Professor  Fiske,  and  nmnerous  others,  in  relation  to" "  Kn 
nock's  Rome."  D.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Monson,  September  23,  18S5. 

Samuel  Jones,  A.M.,  of  Philadelpfiia,  says  of  Bridge's  Akebra;— "Th" 
lucid  style  of  investigating  subjects  pursued  by  Professor  Bridge  in  his 
'Conic  Sections,'  and  other  works,  is  found  commenced  here :  the  arrange* 
ment  is  methodical  and  good,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  well 
worthy  of  the  places  of  the  ill-digested  compilations  used  in  many  schools." 
We  cordially  join  with  Mr.  Jones  in  his  opinion  of  Key  d>  Biddle's  ectition 
of  "Bridge's  Algebra."  H.  S.  AUSTIN. 

J.  M.  MOORE, 
J.  CROWLEY,  A.a 
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I  ean  onhesitatinfly  sabsr.ribe  to  the  nainerous  commendations  flf 
"Bridge's  Algebra."  DAVID  R.  AUSTIN, 

Principal  of  Monaon  Academy,  MassachuteUa, 

Tkt  New  Jertey  Journal^  printed  August  25, 1836,  at  EUzabethtoten,  N.  J., 
remarks  of  all  theBe  works  :— 
"To  be  appreciated,  these  books  require  only  to  be  known.    We  most^ 
cordially  recommend  them  to  teachers  and  parents.    As  long  as  their  enter* 
prising  pnblishers  publish  such  books,  and  in  sncn  taste,  they  cannot  &U  to 
meet  with  encouragement" 

From  J.  G.  De  Soter,  M.A.,  Prof esaor  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 

Philadelp/aa. 
- 1  have  ezan^ned  "L'Abeille  pour  les  Enfans,"  published  by  Messrs.  Key 
and  Biddle  of  this  city,  and  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  pure  and  chaste 
style  of  the  selection,  that  I  shall  use  it  in  my  instruction  with  the  younger 
pupils.  J.  G.  DE  SOTBR. 

Rev.  S.  North,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Languages,  Hamilton  College,  writes 
to  the  publishers  of  these  Histories : — 

*'  After  an  attentive  ejcamination  of  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  Rome  and 
England,  with  notes  and  other  additions  by  Pinnock,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
say,  that  I  think  them  the  best  editions  of  those  deservedly  popular  works 
which  have  yet  been  publiphed."  lie  adds  also—"  From  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  * Brid)?e'8  Algebra,'  'The  Scientific  Class-lSook,' and  'Guy's  As- 
tronomy,'  tliey  appear  to  me  to  be  well  fiued  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
students  in  tli'e  respecthre  sciences  of  which  they  treat.'' 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1835.  S.  NORTH. 

From  W.  H.  Scram,  Principal  of  a  Select  Classical  and  English  Academy, 

Troy,  New  York. 
BIbssbs.  Key  &  BmnLB,— 

I  have  examined  the  edition  of  "Goldsmith's  England,"  prepared  by 
Pinnock  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  published  byyou.  Also,  your  editions 
of  "  Bridge's  Algebra,"  "  Guy's  Astronomy,"  "Keith  on  the  Globes,"  and 
the  "  Scientific  Class- Book,  Part  I."  and  consider  them  worthy  tlie  attention 
of  teachers  of  select  schools  and  academies.  I  shall  introduce  them  into 
my  school  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  H.  SCRAM,  A.M. 

Having  partially  examined  the  above  work,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding* 
our  names  to  the  recommendations  already  obtained  from  gentlemen  in 
whose  honesty  and  capability  we  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

A.  CLARKE, 
JOS.  H.  CLARKR 
We  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 

S.  P.  SKINNER, 
C.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
^  ROBERT  WALKER, 

/  S.  CLARK, 

C  JAMES  E.  SEARLEY, 

(  E.  RHODES  HARNEY, 

\  ROBT.  O'NEILL, 

J  M.  POWER, 

JNO.  PRENTISS, 
EDWARD  3.  EBBS,  . 
MICHAEL  TONER. 

Having  examined  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmilh's  History 
of  Rome,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  style  and  elegance  of  tlie  language, 
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ABBZTZOH  All  BBOOMMBm ATZOMB. 

Fnrn  Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  Profetaor  qf  Mathematiot  in  Rutgtt't 
CoUege,  New  Jtmy. 

BIBS8B8.  KbT  tc  BiDDLB,— 

QenX\fmtn:-\  am  much  obliged  to  tou  for  the  cojries  of  the  "Bdentlie 

Class-Book,  Part  L"  and  "  Bridges'  Alcebnu"    In  com^ance  wtth  TOiir 

reque^,  that  I  should  give  my  opmion  of  their  merits,  I  observed  that  nrom 

a  cursory  examination  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  &vourable  opinion  of  them. 

The  subjects  treated  of  (in  the  "  Class-Book")  appear  to  be  discussed  in  • 

very  clear  and  able  manner.    Besides,  there  are  several  important  subjects 

.  (such  as  pyronymics,  electro-magrtetism,  &c.)  introduced,  which  are  not 

usually  treated  of  in  works  of  this  kind.    The  Algebra  is  written  in  a  verr 

perspicuous  style,  and  the  subjects  investigated  appear  to  be  ably  handled 

Yours  respectfully,  raEODORB  STRONG. 

JYeto  BrwMVfick,  July  27,  1835.. 

From  C.  H.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Troy  Practical  School 
I  have  examined  "L'Abeillepour  lesEnfans,"  "  Bridge's  Algebra."  anj 
"Scientific  Class- Book,  Part  I.,"  the  books  lately  published  by  Meairai 
Key  dE  Biddle,  and  think  theoi  superioi'  to  most  other  works  on  the  subjects 
on  which  they  severally  treat.  So  high  an  opinion  have  I  of  their  utiU^, 
.  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  introduce  them  into  my  school  as  tex^books. 

C.  H.  ANTHONY. 
Troy,  New  Tork,  July  30, 1835. 

Prom  A.  B.  My  ere,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Whitehall  Academy. 

BIB88RS.  KbY  &  BlODLE,— 

Gentlemen :— I  have  been  much  pleased  by  an  examination  of  "  Pinnock*s 
History  of  England,"  " Guy's  Astronomy."  "Keith  on  the  Globes"  and 
the  "Scientific  Class-Book,"  together  with  "Bridge's  Algebra."  l^ink 
them  all  weU  entitled  to  a  general  introduction  into  our  schools.  I  cheer* 
fully  give  them  the  preference  to  any  other  books  of  the  kind  that  Lave 

foUen  into  my  hand.  

Yours,  &c.  A.  B.  MYERS. 

WhitekaU,  New  York,  1835. 

From  G.  W.  Francis,  A.M.,  Principal  of  a  Select  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Kbt  A  Bidolb,— 

Gentlemen:— iha.ve  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  "Bridge's  Alee, 
bra,"  "Johnson's  Scientific  Class-Book,"  and  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith's 
Rome,"  published  by  you,  that  I  purpose  to  introduce  them  into  my  school 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Yours,  G.W  FRANCia 

Troy,  July  29. 1836. 

■  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  Ut  Dec  1886. 

NsssBs.  Kbt  &  Biddu,— 

Gentlemen  .'—A.  few  weeks  since  your  agent  dvdsired  my  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  England,"  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith'sRome," 
"Guy's  Astronomy."  and  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part  First."  I  hav« 
cursorily  examined  each,  as  requested,  and  have  formed  the  following 
opfaUon,  viz. : — 

Pmnock's  Goldsmith's  England  and  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome  are 
works  pf  great  merit ;  are  well  adapted  to  ensure  the  objects  intended,  and 
ocwht  to  be  extensively  used  in  all  the  schools  in  the  country, 

Guy's  Astronomy  contains  all  that  is  necessary  on  that  subject  for  ele* 
mcntary  Instruction ;  more  is  not  desirable  in  the  absence  of  demonstrative 
reasoning,  which  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  without  previous 
thoroufldi  mathematical  preparation. 

The  Scientific  Class-book,  Part  First,  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  If  the  learned  author  executes  the  second  part  with 
the  same  judgment  and  ability  as  he  has  the  first  part,  this  treatise  will 
deserve,  and  no  doubt  receive  very  extensive  patronage. 

Very  respectfully  yourn,  Ac.±  

HORACE  WEBSTER. 
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It  is  a  pleasing  model  of  composition,  snd  famishes  excellent  mstter  Ibr  Che 
exercises  of  reading.  As  a  Dook  of  history,  however,  it  needed  rerisioo 
and  emendation.  These  it  has  undergone,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  its 
present  form ;  ihe  American  editor  luiving  osed  every  exertion  to  render 
It  an  acceptable  and  useful  class-book. 

I  am,  gentlemen  yours,  with  much  respect. 
PhOadelphia,  7th  October,  1835.  WILUAM  RUSSELL. 

BIbssbs.  Kbt  a  Biddlb,— 

Gentlemen ;— I  have  availed  myself,  with  much  sstisfaction,  of  the  usefiil 
volume  comprising  " Guv's  Astroiiomy"  and  "Keith's  Treatise  on  the 
Globes."  The  former,  in  its  original  shape,  was  one  of  the  best  elementary 
boolcs  of  its  kind ;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  latter  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  universal  use.  The  sole  form  in  which  it  could  be  used  with  young 
learners,  was  bv  the  transcription  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  To 
one  accustomed  to  use  it  in  this  way,  for  successive  years^  your  exceDent 
selection  was  a  most  valuable  and  welcome  substitute. 

The  volume  embracing  these  two  indispensable  works  forms  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  economical  schooUboolu  which  the  American  press  has 
Airnished.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

Philadelphia,  7th  October,  1835.  WILUAM  RUSSELL. 

<<  Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy"  has  now  been  before  the  public  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  that  period,  the  improvements  in  this  popular  trea> 
tise  have  kept  pace  with  the  great  improvements  in  the  science  itself,  and 
In  the  modes  of  teaching  it  ft  is  now,  I  believe,  recognised  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  England,  as  one  among  the  best  class-boolcs  in  Uils 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophv  which  we  have  in  our  language.  It  is  some 
evidence  ofthis,  that  one  of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  the  same  subject^ 
since  published  in  England,  and  two  others  in  this  country,  are  chieifly  but 
tranacriptafrom  Guy. 

**  Keith  on  the  Globes,"  as  now  adapted  to  our  schools,  is  perhaps  unequal* 
led  by  any  similar  work ;  and  the  umon  of  these  two  in  one  volume  of  niode. 
rate  size,  was  a  fortunate  arrangement,  and  has  supplied  ajgreat  desiderao 
turn  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  which  the  publishers  are  entitled  to  much 
commendation.  £.  H.  fiURRITT. 

ifew  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7, 1836. 

■  Professor  Johnson  has  rendered  the  public  an  invaluable  service  in  hi» 
**  Scientific  Class-book."  It  is  a  treasure  of  useful  lcnowle<ke,  happily  adapted 
not  only  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  but  not  less  so  to  the  general  reader. 
There  is  so  much  intrinsic  merit  in  this  volume,  so  much  of  what  every 
youth  of  every  grade  in  the  country  should,  in  some  sense,  be  familiar  with, 
that  I  am  sure  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  ensure  it  a  wide  circolatiaii. 
Aside  from  its  peculiar  merit  as  a  clais8-l>ook  for  the  higher  schools  I  would 
■ay  to  every  young  man  in  the  United  States,  about  to  engage  in  the  business 

of  life,  Let  the  Scientific  Ckuabook  be  your  constant  companion.      

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7, 1835.  E.  R  BURRTTT. 

I  have  long  been  acquainted  w 
and  am  gratified  that  an  author  s 
elementary  treatise  for  junior  p 
arranged,  as  to  place  the  acquisil 
matics  within  the  reach  even  of  < 
a  work,  of  great  perspicuity  in  th 
and  familiarly  the  dependence  an 
and  thus  conducting  the  learner 
pies  of  a  simple  equation  to  the  ii 
to  have  been  fully  understood  a 
valuable  elementary  treatise  on  i 

Nw  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  H 
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Prom  Rev.  W.  O.  Fntter,  A.M.,  CJL.S.,  Prqfe$aor  SSddkbury  College, 

Vermont. 
The  "  Scientific  Class-book"  is  admirabljr  adapted-  to  the  use  of  high 
schools  and  academies,  as  an  introduction  to  the  principies  of  physical 
science.  It  is  neithes-a  meagre  sketch  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other 
is  it  overloaded  with  &cts.  The  principles  are  distinctly  announced,  and 
the  illustrations  and  proofs  are  interesting  and  satisfactory. 

"Goldsmith's  Rome"  and  "Goldsmith's  England,"  coming  from  one  who 
**  adorned  every  thing  that  he  touched,"  needed  only  what  nas  been  done 
by  flnnock  to  make  them  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  class-books  in 
academies,  as  they  were  before  to  genenU  reading. 

"Guy's  Astronomy"  and  "Keith  on  the  Globes,"  two  in  one,  are  excel- 
lent for  unfolding  a  science  in  which,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented, every  youth  and  every  man  must  feel  a  strong  curiosity  and  a  deep 
Interest  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 

Prqfefieor  of  Chemistry. 
From  Rev.  Dcmid  R.  Aiutin,  A.M.  Prindpcd  of  Monaon  Academy^ 
Monaon,  Maaa. 
*'  Bridge's  Algebra"  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Monson  Academy, 
and  I  can  state,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  . 
of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge.    The  arrangement  is  methodical,  the 
statement  of  principles  clear  and  concise.  The  pupils  are  uniformlyj^eased 
with  it,  and  their  progress  greatly  facilitated  D.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Jan.  19,  1836. 
'  The  "Scientific  Class-book"  has  been  introduced  ioto  Monson  Academy, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  eof  that  this  book  far  exceeds  any  elementary  trea- 
tise upon  similar  subjects  which  I  have  seen.  This  work  deserves  the 
patronaffe  of  the  public ;  and  I  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  book 
to  introduce  into  common  schools  and  academies  throughout  the  land. 
Jan.  19, 1836.  D.  R.  AUSTIN. 

From  the  Miaaea  Barnard. 
We  have  looked  through  your  little  volume  of  "  Sacred  History,"  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it    We  have  long  felt  the  deficiency  of  our  pupils 
In  this  branch  of  education,  and  are  happy  to  introduce  to  their  notice  a 
work  so  well  worthy  their  attention  as  is  yours,  in  the  humble  opinion  of 

MISSES  BARNARD. 
Mftssss.  Key  &  BidDlh,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  Isf,  1835.  • 

Cfentlemen—l  have  examined  Phinock*s  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's abridgement  of  the  "History  of  Rome,"  and  consider  it  eminently 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  academies,  and  private  students.  The  intro- 
ductory chapters  elucidate  clearly  and  forcibly  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  the  Romans ;  and  fornf  a  valuable 
vrelude  to  the  history  of  a  state  which,  from  obscure  and  feeble  origin,  ex- 
tended its  arts  and  arms  over  every  known  habitable  spot  of  earth. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  many  useful  publications, 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  ROBERTS, 
Teadur  of  Young  Ladiaf  Seminary,  No.  183  Lombard  itrtti. 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  Teacher  of  a'  Select  Boarding-achool,  Bridgeport, 
-,  .,  ^  Conn. 

To  BussRS.  Kbt  a  Biddlb, 

Oentlemen—1  have  to  acknowleiitee  the  favour  of  several  very  neat  vo- 
lumes, adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  schools.  I  have 
examined  some  of  them  with  care ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  very  fitvoor- 
able  opinion  which  I  have  fbrmed  of  them,  I  need  only  add  that  I  have 
Adopted  Gny's  Astronomy,  Bridlge's  Algebra,  and  Pinnock's  HistoiieB,  as 
regolar  class-books.  Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac 

Jaim(uy2i,im.  B.  O.  J^OBLE; 
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Pr(m  Rtro.  OmvIm  Henry  Alden,  M.A.,  Pritwh^  af  PkikuUpkia  Bifk 
School  for  Young  Ladieg,  No.  8,  fYanmHUotp, 

I  have  used  in  my  sehool,  with  success,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  "Oot* 
lines  of  Sacred  History,"  of  which  you  have  lately  published  an  edMon.  I 
observe  with  pleasure  the  improved  style  and  dress  of  the  edition  issued 
from  your  press. 

Precedence  must  be  given,  on  examination,  to  Pinn6ck's  improved  editioa 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "History  of  Greece"  as  a  class-book,  to  any  other  extant 
on  the  same  subject.  The  introductory  chapters  on  "the  causes  that 
operated  in  forming  the  nation  and  character"  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  con- 
cluding ones,  giving  "  some  account  of  Grecian  Literature  and  Phitosophy,'* 
is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  text  pf  Dr.  GoMsmith.  Though,  what  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  sometimes  of  exceptional  language  in  tne  orignial, 
is  very  properljr  left  out  in  this  edition,  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's composition  remains  uncorrupted.  Among  other  commendations, 
I  would  mention  the  accentuation  of  all  the  proper  names,  and  the  thirty 
engravings  on  wood.    As  it  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  popular  text- book. 

February  14, 183a 

From  J.  (yConnerf  Teaehert  Philadelphia. 
I  have  examined  with  considerable  attention  and  satisfkclion,  "Pinnock's 
Goldsmith's  Greece"  and  "The  Outlines  of  Sacred  History."    They  are  in 
every  respect  precisely  such  books  as  we  have  long  needed  in  our  schools 
as  well  as  families. 

From  Charles  Henry  Alden,  A.M.y  Teacher,  Philade^hia. 
Mbssbs.  Kbt  a  Biovls, 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  book,— its  extensive  adoption  and 
use,— has  been  applied,  and  successfully,  to  the  "Scientific  Class-book, 
Part  I;"  and  the  success  of  "Part  It,"  which  you  have  just  published,  is 
therefore  not  to  be  doubted.  Given  to  the  public  under  the  supervision  of 
the  same  accredited  scholar  as  the  former  volume ;  enriched  by  additional 
illustrations ;  in  many  places  emended,  and  containing  a  i^uable  list  of 
bibliographical  notices,  it  can,  with  propriety,  be  commended  to  the  use  of 
schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  to  private  fomilies,  as  a  most  valuable 
manual  The  treatise  on  Chemistry,  though  necessarily  very  short,  em- 
braces a  perfect  outline  of  the  science,. and  contains  the  most  recent  disco- 
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adopted ;  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  deserving  of  public  &vour« 

The  style  and  execution  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part  U."  as  a  pro- 
duction of  your  press,  is  highly  creditable. 
February  1ft  1836. 

from  Rev.  8.  B.  How,  D.D.,  late  PreaidefU  oflHckinBon  College  f  and 

Rev.  Dr.  Westbrook,  Principal  of  Female  Semmaryt  and  Reetmr  of 

Rutgers*  College  Grammar  School. 
Usssas.  Kbt  ds  Biddlb, 

Oentlemen,—yfQ  have  examined  Pinnock's  improved  editions  of  Gold- 
smith's "Histories  of  Rome,  uid  of  England ;"  ana  consider  them  as  deci 
dedly  the  best  editions  of  those  works  which  we  have  ever  seen.  Of  the 
original  histories  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  they 
are  generally  known.  The  additional  matter,  however,  which  Pinnock  has 
introduced  mto  his  editions,  is  alike  interesting  and  instructive,  and  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  histories. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History"  only  a  cur 
sory  exammation,  but  that  examination  has  given  us  a  strong  impression  In 
its  favour.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  vsdnable  informanon,  and  is  welL 
adapted  to  aid  youth  in^the  intelligent  readmg  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
■bow  them,  as  the  author  has  well  expressed  the  sentiment,  "That  in  tba 
Son  of  God  both  Testaments  find  thebr  completioo ;  the  Okl  proclaimiog  Ma 
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fataro  advent;  the  New  detailing  the  bleeedngs  with  which  that  advent  waf 
fraught"  We  have  placed  the  -book  in  the  lianda  of  our  own  children,  and 
cordwUy  vrish  it  a  speedy  and  extensive  introdoction  into  families  ana 
schools. 

« Guy's  Astronomy*'  and  "Keith  on  the  Globes,"  are  excellent  element 
tary  works  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  "  Scientific  Class-book"  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter  belonging  to  the  physical  sciences,  exhibited  in  a  manner, 
which,  while  it  instructs,  also  interests  and  gratifies.  The  numerous  &cUi 
and  experiments  which  it  records  are  calculated  to  awaken  attention,  and 
to  fasten  in  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  principles  which  they  are 
designed  to  establish  and  illustrate.  A  cursory  examination  of  "  Bridge's 
Algebra"  has  impressed  us  with  the  belief,  that  it  is  distinguished  for  clear> 
ness  of  explanation  and  judiciousness  of  arrangement,  so  as  much  to  &cili* 
tate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  that  science. 

"Th^  American  Speaker"  and  the  "  Lemons  FranfiUs,"  contain  judicious 
selections  from  the  writings  of  different  author^,  andare  well  adi4>ted  to  the 
use  of  our  schools. 

New  Brunstnckj  February  17,  1836. 

FS'om  B.  F.  Joalin,  M.D.,  PrqfessoTj  Union  College,  N.  Y. 

Oentlemen,—!  am  pleased  with  the  style  in  which  your  books  are  got  up. 
The  volume  which  comprises  "Guy's  Astronomy"  and  "Keith  on  the 
Gk>bes,"  is,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  correct,  judicious,  and  interesting. 
It  must  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  pupils  of  academies  and  female  semi- 
naries. The  number  and  neatness  of  tne  plates  in  Guy's  Astronomy,  give 
it  additional  attractions,  whilst  this  abridgment  of  Keith  will  afford  a  great 
number  of  interesting  exercises  to  those  who  have  access  to  artificial 
globes. 

Pinnock's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  "  Rome  and  England,"  are  highly  inte> 
resting  abridgements,  containing  a  judicious  selection  of  the  leading  acts  in 
civil  history,  without  eTcluding  those  i>iographical  details  which  are  still 
more  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

Schenectady,  February  16,  1836. 

From  George  B.  Glendirung,  Principal  of  a  Select  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  Troy,  New  York. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  Pinnock's  "Goldsmith's  England,"  Pin- 
nock's "  Goldsmith's  Rome,"  "  Guy's  Astronomy,"  and  "  Scientific  Class- 
book,  Part  I.,"  I  have  no  hesitation  to  state  that  I  am  decidedly  impressed 
witti  their  excellence,  and  their  superiority  over  every  other  work  of  the  ' 
kind ;  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher, 
I  have  never  fodnd  dooIu  treating  on  those  subjectSL  better  adapted  td  the 
use  of  schools.  I  shall  introduce  them  into  my  school  immediately,  and^se 
my  influence  to  cause  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  my  friends, 
being  well  convinced  that  they  only  requiite  a  candid  examination  to  ensure 
a  large  share  of  public  patronage. 

'February  13,  1836. 
From  J.  P.  Brace,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Hartford  Female  Academy. 
Mbssrs.  Kst  &  BmoLB, 

Gcn/tewen,--Permit  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  all  of  your  works  are 
well  adapted  to  our  schools  and  academies,  from  the  character  of  their  con- 
tents, the  ability  with  which  their  subjects  have  been  treated,  and  the 
exceeding  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  printed.  I 
have  already  made  much  use  of  your  histories  in  the  classes  in  my  seminary. 

February  11,  1836. 

From  Mr.  J.  ff.  Brown,  Teacher,  Philadelphia. 

The  "Scientific  Class-book,  Parti.,"  meets  my  entire  approbation,  as  I 

have  before  stated ;  the  present  volume  (Part  II.)  increases  my  estimation 

of  the  work :  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  superior  to  any  work  with  which  I  am 

acquainted.    "The  Outlines  of  Sacked  History"  is  a  desirabH  work,  and 
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HtM  events  well  selected  for  an  outUne.    "  Pinnock's  Greece*'  will  rank  in 
point  of  merit  witli  bis  former  works,  and  will  be  valued  wherever  known. 

February  18,  1836. 

From  Wm.  Ckirranj  A.B.f  Principal  of  a  Clasncal  Setninaryt  Phikt. 

Pinnock's  improved  editions  of  Goldsmith's 
** Greece,"  and  "Rome,"  are  well  adapted  to  the  p 
«re  designed.  The  "Outlines  of  Sacred  History" 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures — which  every  < 
study,  and  every  friend  of  sound  learning  and  gc 
see  extended  through  every  gradation  of  society, 
on  everv  attempt  which  favours  this  object,  and  an 
this  little  work  will  prove  an  auxiliary  to  the  inci 
among  youth.  The  "Scientific  Class-book,"  Pari 
estimation,  of  so  much  ezceUence,  with  regard  to 
introduced,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treat* 
of  matter  contained  in  them,  that  I  am  decidedly  of 
any  two  works  of  similar  character  and  for  similur 
fallen  under  my  notice. 

February  16,  1836. 

From  S.  Frenokt  Principal  of  a  Select  Boarding-tcAoolfor  BoySf  New 
Havefkj  Connecticut. 

I  have  given  your  school-books  an  examination,  from  which  I  get  a  very 
fiivourable  impression ;  the  "  Scientific  Class-book"  in  particular  seems  to 
be  exactly  what  was  wanted  in  this  department.  The  testimony  of  their 
excellence  attached  to  them  is  such  as  to  give  us  all  confidence.  I  shall, 
donbtless,  hereafter  use  them  all  in  my  school 

February  13,  1836. 
From  the  Rev.  Cooper  Meadf  D.D.f  Rector  of  Trinity  CftureA,  SotUhwark. 
BCbssrs.  Key  A  Bidslb, 

Gentlemen,— Haying  examined  the  "  Outlines  ofSacred  History,"  intended 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  I  think  the  work  well  calculated  to  inte> 
rest  and  instruct  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared,  and  especially  fitted 
to  excite  the  young  to  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the  Bible,  of  whiSh  it  is  a 
valuable  epitome. 

February  1^  1836. 

From  Mr.  Victor  Value^  Teacher  of  French,  ^c,  and  Member  of  the  Es- 
amining  Committee  of  the  A.  Ass.  for  supply  of  Teachers. 

As  the  choice  of  suitable  text  and  elementary  books  comes  next  to  a  good 
system  of  instruction,  when  we  see  such  works  as  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's 
''^Greece,"  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part  I.  and  11."  "OutUnes  of  Sacred 
History,"  lately  issued  from  your  press,  the  friends  of  education  must  rank 
you  among  those  who  eminently  deserve  the  thanks  and  patronage  of  the 
public. 

From  C.  H.  Calhoun,  A.M.,  Tutor  WiUiam^e  College. 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  Historical  Works  rank  high  wherever  they  are  known. 
Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  the  "Historv  of  England"  I  have  examined, 
and  think  it  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  both  as  a 
book  for  reading  and  study.  The  improvements  of  Mr.  Pinnock,  especiallv 
in  the  form  of  notes,  are  very  valuable.  From  the  little  I  have  examhied, 
the  improved  edition  of  the  "History  of  Rome,"  I  am  inclined  to  speak  as 
fevoorable  of  it  as  of  the  other. 

From  George  Hale,  A.M.,  Tutor  William's  College. 

I  consider  the  edition  of  Pinnock's  "Goldsmith's  Rome,"  published  by 

Key  and  Biddle,  as  superior  to  any  former  edition  of  the  work  teat  iias 

appeared     I  am  acquainted  with  no  treatise  on  Algebra,  which  combines  so 

manv  excellencies  as  the  edition  of  Bridge'Si  published  by  Messrs.  Key  and 
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From  Albert  Hopkina^  A.  M.,  Pro  feasor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pta- 
losophy,  wilUam'a  College. 

A  work  like  the  "Scientific  Glass-book,"  edited  by  Professor  Jolmson, 
has  been  for  some  time  called  for  by  an  increasing  taste  for  science,  ana  a 
higher  standard  of  popular  education.  Such  works  ought  to  meet  the  popo* 
lar  demand,  and  to  elevate  still  higher  the  standard  of  attainment  Both 
these  objects,  I  think,  are  adequately  secured  in  the  present  work.  I  cheer- 
fully  recommend  it 

WiUiamatown,  Maaa-t  February  22, 1836. 
From  John  H.  Laihrop.A.M.t  C.A.8.f  Profeeaor  of  Ethics  and  PoUtieal 
JSconomy,  Hamilton  College.  . 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  recommend  to  the  readers  of  history,  worin 
of  such  acknowledged  merit  as  Goldsmith's  "England."  and  "Rome." 
You  have  done  a  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  oringing  out  Fiiw 
nock's  improved  edition  of  these  works,  in  a  form  designed  for  students  and 
well  adapted  to  their  use. 

I  think  very  favourably  of  the  deaign  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part 
I.,"  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  its  contents,  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  design  has  been  executed  with  judgment  and  ability. 

From  M.  Catling  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Hamilton  College. 

I  have  examined  a  volume  contuning  "  Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy" 
and  an  abridgment  of  "  Keith  on  the  Globes."  I  rejoice  to  see  works  pos- 
sessing so  much  intrintdc  merit  as  Guy  and  Keith,  presented  in  so  attractivB 
a  form.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  volume  is  well  worthy  of  public  patronages 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  extensively  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  the  young.  I 
have  also  examined  "  Bridge's  Algebra."  The  principles  are  weU  arranged 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  well  selected  examples. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1836. 
From  Aaron  N.  SSnnner,Esq.jA.M.,  Principal  of  a  Select  Classical  Schoot, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

After  three  months'  use,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  think  the 
"Scientific 'Class-book"  the  best  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for 
popuhir  and  practical  instruction,  when  the  object  is  to  convey  useful  and 
interesting  i|iformation  without  mathematical  demonstrations.  Its  arrange* 
ment  is  good,  and  its  plan  extensive,  embracing  almost  all  the  topics  of  Physi- 
cal  Science.  The  great  number  of  faets,  experiments,  and  illustrations  by 
drawings,  Ac,  rendet  it  a  highly  attractive  book  to  the  pupil.  I  cheerfully 
recommend  it  as  the  best  and  most  complete  work  I  have  seen  for  what  ft 
is  intended,  viz.  "A  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Physical 
Science." 

Pinnock's  "Goldsmith's  Rome  and  England"  are  improved  editions  of 
'  valuable  works.     From  the  handsome  manner  in  which  your  edition  is 
executed,  I  think  it  will  come  into  general  use. 

February  26,  1836. 

From  Dr.  Keagy,  Principal  of  Friends^  Academy,  S.  Fourth  street. 

The  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History,"  published  by  Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle, 
is  a  well  written  digest  of  Bible  History,  with  the  continuation  of  the  Old 
Testament  History  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
of  that  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerurailem.  It  is  altD> 
gether  an  excellent  epitome,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  our  youth  in  giving 
them  consistent  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  JNO.  M.  KEAGY. 

.      Philadelphia,  1836. 

From  Rev.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Principal  of  Harmony  Hall  Seminary. 
Messrs.  Key  &  Biddlb,  Philadelphia,  February  15,  1836. 

I  have  examined,  with  mtich  pleasure,  your  edition  of  "Outlines  of  Sacred 
History."  I  think  it  batter  suited  to  the  younger  members  of  families,  and 
also  to  the  junior  classes  in  our  seminaries,  than  any  other  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  In  this  most  important  department  of  education. 

No.  78,  South  Eight-street  N.  DODGR 
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We  folly  concur  in  the  opinions  above  expressed. 
THOS.  H.  WILSON,  W.  B.  ROSE, 

WM.  ALEXANDER,  A.M.        AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 
JNO.  SIMMONS,  REV.  3AML.  W.  CRAWFORD,  A.M. 

WILUAM  M'NAIR,  Principal  of  tiic  AcadL  DepL  of  the 

ED.  H.  HUBBARD,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

EZ'L.  FOUSE,  THOS.  MADAM, 

REV.  WM.  MANN,  A.M.  T.  T.  AZPELL, 

J.  MADEIRA,  A.  MITCHELL, 

J.  E.  SLACK,  H.  MORROW, 

L.  W.  BURNET,  D.  R.  ASHTON, 

JOHN  HASLAM,  BENJAMIN  C.  TUCKER, 

THOMAS  EUSTACE,  ES.  LEVY, 

JOHN  EUSTACE,  WILUAM  ROBERTS, 

WILLIAM  MARRIOTT,  THOS.  BALDWIN, 

RIAL  LAKE,  U.  KITCHIN, 

THOS.  COLLINS,  M.  L.  HURLBERT, 

MATTHIAS  NUGENT,  SHEPHERD  A.  REEVES, 

SAML.  CLENDENIN,  NICHOLAS  DONNELLY, 

JAMES  CROWELI^  WILLIAM  A.  GARRIGUES. 

From  John  M.  Keagi/,  M-D.^  Prqfeaaor  elect  of  Dickinson  College. 
After  an  examination  of  Pinnock's  edition  of  "Goldsmith's  Greece,"  and 
Che  second  volume  of  the  "  Scientific  Class-book."  I  feci  a  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  fully  sustain  the  character  given  of  the  previous  part  of  each 
series :  the  one  as  a  much  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith's  popular  Histnrv 
of  Greece ;  and  the  other  as  an  excellent  compend  on  the  suoiects  of  which 
it  treats.  The  Chemistry  and  Metallurgv,  the  Geology,  and  History  of  Fos- 
sils, and  the  sketch  of  Meteorology  ot  the  latter  work,  are  particularly 
dear  and  comprehensive,  to  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
duodecimo.  JNO.  M.  KEAGYT 

Philadelphia^  February  15, 1836.  » 

Philadelphia,  February  IGi  1836. 
From  Mr.  N.  Dodee,  Teacher,  S.  Eighth  street. 
The  edition  of  Pinnock's  ''History  of  Greece"  on  the  basis  of  Gold- 
'  smith's,  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  work  of  superior  merit.    The  introductory 
chapters  are  especially  valuable.    The  body  of  the  work  is  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  the  continuation,  though  brief,  supplies  a  want  greatly  felt  by 
every  reader  at  the  conclusion  of  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.    I 
shall  introduce  it  into  my  seminary  as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject. 

N.  DODGE. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  above  expressed. 

AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 

M.         REV.  SAML.  W.  CRAWFORD,  A.M. 
«  .     ,_  .    ...     .....  «._.  ^fjjj^ 
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From  Samud  JoneSf  MJL^  Principal  of  Ckuncal  and  Maihemati' 
cal  InsUhUe^  North-east  comer  of  Seventh  and  Carpenter-ttreeta 
Philadelpkia, 

OUTLINES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  akd  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THB 
VELVQK—The  value  of  these  two  small  volumes  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
their  size.  Whoever  admits  the  sound  doctrine  so  weU  expounded  ana 
sustained  in  the  essaj  of  President  Colton,  that  the  "  Holy  Scrii)tare8 
should  be  considered  the  only  safe  and  proper  basis  of  an  education  in  the 
popular  as  weU  as  in  the  true  sense,  Uberalj"  must  bid  every  such  contri- 
bution from  the  press  a  cordial  welcome.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  boola 
which  I  am  happy  to  believe  are  beginning  to  be  more  correctly  i^[)pre- 
ciated  by  parents  and  teachers,  for  whose  assistance  they  have  been  spe« 
cially  prepared.  In  the  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History^"  we  have  a  judicious 
selection  of  incidents  flrom  materials  of  great  vanety  and  extent.  The 
narratives  are  comprehensive,  well  arranged,  concise,  and  at  the  same  time 
lucid :  numerous.8triking  poetical  quotations,  and  well  designed  ensravinga 
interspersed  throughout  the  volume  serve  to  enliven  and  embellish  it,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  parts  are  the  Chronological  Index,  and  the  Questions 
at  the  end.  The  "History  of  the  Deluge"  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
former,  though  sufficientlv  simple  in  its  style  and  general  execution  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  children,  with  the  aid  of  ui  occasional  explanadon 
from  the  teacher.  Tlie  author  has  selected  for  his  subject  one  of  those 
grand  events  in  the  history  of  the  past,  which  is  not  less  Intimately  con- 
nected with  science  than  it  is  with  religion.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
has  been  done  by  some  sciolists  in  geology  to  bring  the  record  of  Moses 
into  discredit  by  representing  it  as  irreconcilable  with  certain  phenomemi 
in  nature.  In  this  work  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  sufficient  notice  is  taken  of  these 
attempts  of  the  skeptical,  to  make  it  manifest  that  thev  are  maintained  more 
bv  assumptions,  than  by  arguments;  "  that  Philosophy  and  revealed  Reli- 
gion, when  they  come  upon  common  ground,  go  hand  in  hand."  The  book^ 
though  small,  evinces  much  research,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  die  learned,  some  of  which  are  scarce,  and  most  of  them  inaccessible 
to  the  majoilty  of  readers,  for  whose  use  this  was  designed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  enlightened  Christian  student  to  read  the  fables  of  he»> 
thenism  without  recognising  beneath  a  veil  of  fiction  many  of  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  "Inspired  Scriptures."  In  the  "Sacred  History  of  the  De- 
luge." we  have  a  happy  exemplification  of  the  use  to  which  these  fragments 
or  Revelation,  disfigured,  mutilated^  and  di^uised  as  thev  have  been  by 
tradition,  can  be  applied  for  the  purpose  or  defending  and  illustrating  the 
truth.  As  fumi^ing  to  children  and  youth  an  agreeable,  and  at  the  same 
time,  profitable  occupation  for  a  Sabbath  evenins's  exercise,  these  Sacred 
Histories  will  be  found  of  great  utflity ;  nor  can  f  doubt  that  books  so  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  will  fail  of  a  liberal  patronage. 

S.  JONEiS, 

Philadelphia^  March  1,  1886.  No.  17  South  Seventh-street. 

From  J.  O.  De  Soter,  A.M.,  Professor  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian 

AbSSRS.  KbT  &  BlDDI^ 

Oentlement — ^An  attentive  perusal  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book"  has 
convinced  me  of  its  sterling  merit.  No  elementary  woric,  hitherto  pab> 
lished,  is  better  calculated  to  familiarize  the  ><bung  student  wih  some  orthe 
most  attractive  and  useful  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  a  trifling  and  dull  work,  now  read  in  schools,  will  be 
entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  Scientific  Class-book. 

Goldsmith's  Histories  of  "  England,  Greece,  and  Rome,"  lately  published 
by  you,  cannot  (ail  to  meet  with  universal  approbation  :  indeed,  it  would  be 
considered  as  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  the  merits  of  works  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  public ;  yet  the  considerable  improve- 
ments therein  introduced  by  Pinnodc,  and  the  great  accuracy  and  neatness 
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of  the  tTpofnpMcal  execution,  add  a  new  talue  to  these  Tolumei,  and 
«athorize  me  conscientiously  to  recommend  them  to  the  patronage  of 
parents  and  conductors  of  schools. 

I  have  also  examined,  with  much  pleasure,  the  two  jttle  works,  entitled, 
"Outlines  of  Sacred  History,"  and  "  Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge." 
These  cheap  and  neat  volumes,  professedly  intended  for  school-books,  are 
certainly  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  They  are  executed  with  great 
clearness  and  precision ;  and  present  in  a  condensed  form,  the  narration 
of  iacts  and  events  with  which  every  Christian  ought  to  be  conversant. 

Philadelphia,  March  2,  1836.  J.  G.  DE  SOTER, 

CUuMical  and  Mathematical  Institute. 

From  John  CoUina,  Teacher ^  No.  400  Market-street. 

I  have  examined  the  "  Scientific  Class-book,"  edited  bv  Walter  R.  John* 

son,  "Pinnock's  Abridgement  of  Goldsmith's  Rome,"  and  the  "Outlines  of 

Sacred  History,"  and  think  them  well  calculated  to  be  introduced  into  our 

public  schools  and  seminaries. 

Prom  Wm.  Russell,  M.A.,  Editor  qf  the  first  series  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal  of  Education,  and  Teacher  of  a  Select  FemcUe  School^  Philadelphia. 

"The  Outlines  of  Sacred  History,"  of  which  you  have  published  a  new 
edition,  I  have  found  a  useful  and  pleasing  book  for  young  pupils,  and  am 
ffratified  to  learn  that  its  circulation,  as  a  family  book,  is  also  extensive. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  recent  maps  of  Palestine,  it  seems  well 
adapted  to  impart  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

The  "Scientific  Class-book,"  by  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  seems  to 
furnish  a  series  of  manuals  such  as  have  k>ng  been  wanted  in  all  places  of 
education  in  which  instruction  in  physical  science  is  imparted.  The  First 
Part  of  this  work  I  have  found  so  well  adapted  to  its  objects,  that  I  take 
much  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  the  Second.  The  liame 
judicious  selection  of  subjects,  and  the  same  appropriate  style  seems  to 
characterize  this  part  of  the  work,  which  impart  so  peculiar  a  Value  to  the 
First. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  you  have  been  induced  to  publish  Pinnock's 
improved  term  of  "Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece."  This  work  possesses 
the  same  recommendations  as  the  corresponding  volume  of  Roman  history. 
The  style  has  the  pleasing  and  attractive  character  of  the  original  writer, 
without  his  peculiar  blemishes ;  and  the  matter  has  been  modified,  in  adap- 
tation to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  as  regards  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece. 

The  judick>us  manner  in  which  this  and  the  other  volumes  of  Mr.  Pinnoek 
have  been  compiled,  renders  them,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  best  adapted 
to  their  respective  purposes.  I  give  them  the  preference,  accordingly,  as 
class-books,  in  mv  own  school,  and  am  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  so  exten- 
sively introduced  in  others.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL, 

9S  South  Eighth-street 

Frotn  N.  S.  Dodge,  Principal  of  Young  Ladies*  Seminary,  Pitt^field, 
Massachusetts. 

I  am  wen  pleased  with  your  editions  of  "  Goldsmith's  England  and  Rome." 
The  accuracy  and  attractive  style  of  these  works  have  always  rendered 
Ihem  the  most  popular  of  histories,  and  with  the  improvements  of  Doctor 
Phmock,  they  deserve  all  the  popularity  in  schools  that  they  have  had  with 
the  reading  public.  The  questions  and  chronological  tables  at  the  ends  of 
the  several  chapters,  and  the  historical  notes  and  references  interspersed 
throughout  the  works,  add  greatly  to  (heir  value  as  school  books. 

From  Rev.  Professor  Dewey. 

To  those  acquahited  with  "  Bridge's  Algebra,"  it  is  not  necessary  that 

any  rccommendatioh  should  be  given.    So  far  as  it  has  gained  access  to  the 
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schools  in  this  section  of  the  country,  it  is  highly  approTOd:  and,  for  many 
things,  is  decidedly  preferred  to  any  of  itft  predecessors.  It  is  certainly  all 
ezceUent  system  of  Algebra.  C.  DEWEY. 

*    I  folly  concur  in  Professor  Dewey's  opinioni  N.  S.  DODGE. 

From,  Jtev.  C.  Dewey,  A.M.,  ProfeMor,  Berkshire  Gymnaaium. 

"Guy  on  Astronomy"  and  "  Keith  on  the  Globes,"  have  desenredly  a  high 
reputation  as  text-books,  on  those  subjects,  in  academies  and  higher  schooM. 

The  "  Scientific  Class-book,"  by  Professor  W.  R.  Johnson,  contains  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  principles  of  Physical  Science,  and  their 
sqsplication  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  is  well  adapted  to  give  instruction  on  these 
subjects  to  the  older  scholars  in  the  higher  schools.  C.  DEWEY. 

I  have  examined  the  "Scientific  Class-book,"  and  shall  give  it  to  an  ad* 
Tanced  class  in  my  school.  K.  S.  DODGE. 

Pittafietd,  Mass.,  February  26, 1836. 

From  Samuel  Jones,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Mathematical  and  Classical 
Institute. 

The  excellent  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  histories  is  well  known.  Few 
Dooks  for  schools  have  been  received  by  the  community,  with  greater 
fiEivour ;  and  yet  to  every  discriminating  teacher,  it  has  long  been  maniCest 
that  they  were  susceptible  of  being  greatly  improved  by  any  hand  possessed 
of  requisite  skill  to  undertake  it.  With  what  success  this  desirable  work 
has  been  done  by  the  present  editor,  may  be  inferred  from  the  significant 
fact,  that  one  of  his  revised  histories  has  passed  to  the  twelfth  edition  in 
England,  and  another  has  already  reached  the  twenty-third.  In  the  EGstorv 
of  Greece,  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished  editor  is  fully  sustained.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  new  edition  of  Pinnock,  in  connexion  with  the  original 
Goldsmith,  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  great  superiority  of  the  former.  So- 
nde the  correction  of  material  errors,  and  the  supplying  of  important 
omissions,  in  the  present  work  we  have  the  instructive  mtrodiictory  chapter 
from  Professor  Iieeren,  and  the  sketch  of  modem  history  at  the  enoby 
which  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  I  cannot  doubt  that  Finnock's  "  His- 
tory of  Greece"  will  receive  a  similar  welcome  with  its  predecessors  from 
the  same  improving  pen,  and  that  the  publishers  will  have  increasing  ev> 
dence  that,  in  '*  bringing  out"  this  work,  they  h%ye  not  less  consulted  the 
publit  taste,  than  the  public  exmgencies.  S.  JONES, 

February,  1836.  No.  17  South  Seventh-street. 

From  Farrand  N".  Benedict,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 
Engineering,  University  of  Vermont. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  examined  your  edition  of  "  Bridge's  Algebra,"  and  am 
pleased  with  its  lucid  arrangement  and  well  selected  exami)]es.  In  these 
respects,  particularly  important  to  the  young  student,  I  think  it  vrill  beibund 
a  valuable  introduction  to  that  department  of  mathematics. 

FARRAND  N.  BENEDICT. 
Burlington,  Marqh  2, 1836. 

From  D.  D.  Whedon,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Wesleyan 
University,  MmcUetoum,  Ci. 

"  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  England"  I  consider  to  be  an  improved  editioa 
of  a  standard  little  work. 

"Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome"  appears  to  me  to  be  admirably  calculated 
for  its  intended  purposes.  Uniting  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Niebuhf 
with  the  production  of  the  classic  pen  of  Goldsmith,  it  furnishes,  perhaps, 
the  best  manual  extant  for  the  popular  reader  and  junior  student  of  Roman 
history. 
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From  Jaaae  Webh,  Btq.^  ±M;  Principal  «f  a  SeUet  Boarding-Hktolf&r 

Boys. 

I  esteem  your  edition  of  "Pinnoelc'fl  GoIdamitVs  Htatorr  of  England*'  as 
entirely  worthy  of  a  ]il)eral  public  patronage.  1  have  hardly  an  expectHtlm 
of  ever  meeting  witli  a  better  history  of  England  in  the  Mme  compaaa ;  and 
yoor  part  of  its  execution  deserves  comm«adadon. 

Middletown,  Conn-j  1836. 

FVom  Augustus  W.  Smithy  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  PhUosopl^  and 

Mathematics^  Wesleyan  University f  Middletoton^  Conn. 

An  examination  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part  I."  published  by  yon, 

has  left  a  verr  favourable  impression.    Of  the  excellencies  of  this  vroriK, 

there  is  one  which  establishes  its  claim  to  public  favour,  and  will  most  eer* 


tainly  secure  for  it  a  speedy  friumph  over  works  of  similar  grade  and  pre- 
tensions. I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  many  scientific  facts  and  prineiidea 
which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  the  voluminous  and  inaccessible  records 


of  learned  societies,  or  are  of  too  recent  developement  to  have  been  earlier 
Imbocfied  in  anv  popular  work.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
popular  scientific  works  which  are  not  dignified  by  their  title,  and  one  of 
the  still  smaller  class  which  possess  the  merits  of  a  public  bene&ction. 
March  17, 1835.  AU(5USTUS  W.  SBflTH. 

Prom  haac  Webb,  Esq.,  A.M. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  PartL*'  as 
expressed  by  Professor  Smith.  ISAAC  WEBR 

I  have,  from  an  examination,  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  your 
edition  of  "  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Histonr  of  Rome."  The  introductory  por* 
Uon,  enriched  as  it  is  with  the  results  or  modem  investigations,  especially 
Nieouhr's,  I  consider  an  important  improvement  of  Goldsmith's  or^inu 
work. 

Accept  my  cordial  wishes  that  you  may  be  liberally  rewarded  fbr  your 
laudable  efibrts  to  furnish  the  community  vrith  proper  school-books,  pro> 
perly  executed.  ISAAC  WEBB. 

"Guy's  Astronomy"  is  a  work  of  known  and  established  merit ;  and  your 
edition  of  it,  embracing  also  an  abridgement  of  "Keith  on  the  GIol>e8,"  is 
superior  to  any  popular  work  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  style  and  finish  of  the  numerous  plates,  too,  are  espe- 
ciallv  worthy  of  note.  Those  instructcrs  who  shal}^  make  a  faithful  trial  of 
it,  will,  I  am  confident,  award  to  it  their  strong  approbation. 

ISAAC  WEBB. 

"OuTLiNBS  OF  Sacrbd  Histort."~A  Very  interesting  work,  won  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  designed.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  and 
enriched  with  poetic  description,  its  arrangement  seems  admirablv  calcn* 
lated  to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation  the  interesthig  facts  or  sacred 
history.  In  this  little  volume,  kings,  warriors,  judges,  shepherds,  and  tribes 
pass  before  us  in  succession ;  and  while  we  read  their  history,  we  almost 
seem  to  groan  under  their  bondage,  or  exult  in  their  liberty.  9kr  Isaac 
Newton  said,  "There  is  no  philosophy  like  that  taught  hi  Uie  Bible ;"  and 
truly  we  may  say,  there  is  no  history  of  any  nation  or  of  any  age  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  recorded  on  its  sacred  page :  and  I  deem  every 
effort  to  bring  it  before  our  families  and  the  rising  generation  as  worthy  of 
praise ;  and  when  done  with  the  taste  and  order  exhibited  in  these  Outlines, 
as  deserving  extensive  patronage.  WILUAM  SUDDARDS, 

Rector  qf  Grace  Church,  PhUad. 

From  J.  Mlntyre,  Teacher,  Philadelphia. 

'     In  fiicts,  wen  authenticated  and  well  selected,  the  "  Scientific  Class-book'* 

Is  Tery  rich.    Hypothesis  and  fact  are  often,  and  with  manifest  intention, 

preserved  distinct.    Data  are  stated,  conclusions   drawn,  and  theories 

weighe(^  with  much  accuracy  and  ability.   As  a  populac  introduction  to  the 
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toiencei  of  which  it  treats,  it  ii  well  fitted.  I  certainly  have  seen  no  work 
of  the  kind  so  good. 

Pinnock's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Roman  History  is  a  very  valuable  work. 
The  introduction  may  be  selected  as  a  part  wisely  designed  and  skilfully 
executed.  The  topographical  descriptions  are  faithful ;  the  most  prominent 
features  are  chosen,  and  correctly  oortrayed.  The  style  is  pure,  perspicu- 
ous, and  pleasing,  without  much  ngurative  decoration.  The  history  may 
be  justly  commended.  J.  MINTYRE. 

Pine-street,  March  16, 1836. 

Extract  from  a  Report  made  to  the  Lyceum  of  Teachers,  of  Philadelphia. 
Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  (Scientific  Class-book)  in 

auestion  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  superior  to  the  books  now  in  use,  on 
le  subjects  it  embraces.  They  submit  the  following  reasons  as  the  ground 
of  their  preference : — 1.  The  different  subjects  are  presented  to  the  student 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  some  enort  on  his  part,  he  cannot  under- 
stand them ;  but  with  that  effort,  he  is  richly  rewarded  with  an  ample  fund 
of  valuable  facts,  arranged,  explained,  and  classed  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  improvements  in  physical  science.  2.  At  the  loot  of  each  pag(»  the 
editor  has  introduced  a  few  questions  so  judiciouslv,  as  to  induce  the  impor- 
tant habit  of  attention  and  reflection<  without  which,  to  answer  them  would 
be  impossible ;  thus  affording  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  actual  amountof 
acquirement  which  the  student  has  made.  3.  The  work  never  seems  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  importance  of  making  all  science  subservient  to  the 
hapfrfness  of  man.  Tbis,  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  it  has  done  in  a  high 
degree,  by  showing  to  what  a  great  extent  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
arts  depends  on  science.  4.  The  editor  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  in 
the  effort  not  only  to  render  the  work  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  but  at  the 
same  time  i.  introduce  such  interesting  (because  practical)  illustrations,  as 
to  make  it  a  very  pleasant  book  for  those  for  wliom  it  was  designed, 
conclusion,  your  (Jommittee  have  seldom  seen  a  work,  intended  for  \  v.  n, 
in  which  there  is  so  little  to  regret  and  so  much  to  approve,  as  that  submit- 
ted as  the  subject  of  this  report 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  "  Outlines  of  Bacred  History,"  I  can 
cheerfully  recommend  it  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  families 
ynbo  have  long  desired  an  elementary  work,  literary  and  religious,  which 
idght  be  stumed  on  the  Sabbath-day  with  propriety  and  interest,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  recitations  of  the  following  morning.  While  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  Sabbath-school  book,  it  will  be  found  to  be  specially 
useful  in  common  schools,  and  even  interesting  and  edifying  to  persons  of 
mature  age,  as  a  book  of  reference.  J.  LYBRAND. 

From  N.  Dodge,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Examirdng  Committee  qf  the  Ame- 
rican Aeaociationfor  supply  of  T*eaehers. 
I  have  examined  with  as  nmch  care  as  my  leisure  would  permit  your 
"Scientific  Class-book,  Part  IL,"  and  shall  introduce  it  into  my  seminary  as 
a  text-book,  for  the  subjects  of^ science  which  it  embraces.  I  am  flillv  con- 
vinced, that  the  scientific  course  presented  in  these  volumes,  is  decidedly 
superior  in  systematic  form,  as  well  as  compass,  to  any  extant  in  the  English 


language 
The^'S 


be  "Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge"  will  doubtless  be  perused  by  those 
who  have  not  access  to  any  thing  moro  complete,  with  profit 

N.  DODGE, 
Principal  of  Harmonii  Hatl  Female  Seminan/, 

FYom  Bartram  Kaighn. 

I  have  examined  Pinnock's  " Goldsmith's  Rome,"  "Greece  and  Eng- 
land," the, " Scientific  Class-book,"  "Bridge's  Algebra,"  and  the  "Sacred 
History  ;^  and  I  confidently  say  that  they  are  admirably  calculated  to  afford 
the  student  a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner. as  to 
render  those  studies  interesting  to  Uie  learner. 

^fMadeiphia,  2d  mo.,  25th,  1836. 
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SACRED  fflSTORY  OF  THE  DELUGE; 

ILLUSTRATBD  AMD  008R0B0KATHD  BT 

TRADITION,  MYTHOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 

ADAPTED 

TO    COUmSBB   OF   SCmiPTlTBX    STUST   IK   COLIXOBS   AITB   HICMISm 

8EKIirABI£S,   Airs    TO    OBITXRAL  USX. 

BY    FRANCIS    FELLOWES,  AM. 
9Kltff  an  SntroHuctoca?  ^Letter, 
.     BY  REV.   CHAUNCEY   COLTON,  DJ)., 

ntBSIDBMT  OF  BRISTOL  OOLLOm. 


IfBSSRS.  Ebt  &  BxDDLB, —  Mavch  25, 1836. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  "Sacred  Hiatonr 
<jf  the  Delug&j"  by  Francis  Fellowes,  AM.  To  the  Christian  teacher,  and 
Christian  purent,  it  will  be  valuable  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Hble. 
President  CoUon's  essay  should  be  attentively  read  by  all  who  have  duurge 
of  our  own  mstitutions  of  learning. 

Respectfully  yonrs,  J.  H.  BROWN, 

CoiuniKa.Aea(iMny,  No.  52  Omry-ttnttj  PhUadOpkku 

The  "Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge,"  by  Mr.  Fellowesu  is  a  work  con. 
taining  a  great  many  useful  and  appropriate  remarks,  on  that  most  curious 
and  interesting  catastrophe. 

Its  value  is  aiStio  enhanced  by  the  very  clear  and  able  introduction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Colton,  on  the  study  of  Biblical  literature.  His  views  are  well 
adapted  to  excite  and  increase  the  taste  for  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip* 
tures,  both  in  our  own  and  tho  original  languages.  With  these  sentimental 
I  can  cordially  recommend  the  work.  '*''"  "   ""  *  '^" 

March  25,  1836. 
We  concur  in  the  above. 

JOHN  STEEL, 

BENJ.  C.  TUCKER, 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  A.M. 

Rbv.  SAML.  W.  CRAWFORD, 
AM.,  Principal  of  the  Acadl. 
Dcpt.  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvanta. 

THOS.  M'ADAM, 

ARCHIBALD  MITCHELL, 

WM.  MANN, 

L.  W.  BURNET, 

WILLIAM  M'NAIR, 

THOS.  T.  AZPELL, 

BARTRAM  KAIGNH, 

M.  SEMPLE,  Jr. 

EDWARD  H.  HUBBARD, 

H.  REEVES, 

HENRY  BILL, 

HENRY  LONGSTRBTH,  A.M. 

C.  K.  FROST, 

JOHN  STOCKUAlJS, 

THOS.  COLLINS, 

JNO  SIMMONS, 

JAMES  CROWELL, 

fiETH  SMITH, 


JNO.  M.  KEAOY. 


THOMAS  EUSTACE, 

N.  DODGE, 

J.  B.  WALKER,       . 

V.  VALUE, 

JOHN  EUSTACE, 

AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 

SAMUEL  CLENDENIN, 

M.  L.  HURLBURT, 

J.  W.  ROBERTS, 

WILLIAM  MARRIOTT, 

THOMAS  CONARD, 

R.  W.  CUSHMAN, 

BENJAMIN  MAYO, 

WM.  A.  GARRIGIHBS, 

M.  SOULE, 

U.  KITCHIN, 

DANIEL  MAGENIS,  Teacher  of 

Elocution. 
ANDREW  STEVENSON. 
DANIEL  FULLER, 
T.  M.  LUBBREN, 
JAMES  E.  SLACK, 
WM.  ROBERTS, 

E.  NEVILLE,     

RICH.  O.  R.  IX>VETT. 
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fSvm  Profeuor  E.  A.  Andretta,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Mount  Vernon  Insti- 
tute for  Young  Ladiea,  Boaion,  Mass.,  Author  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  ^rc 
Your  editions  of  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  "England  and  Rome,"  are 
decidedly  the  very  best  editions  that  I  have  seen  of  those  very  popular 
school  hooks.  The. first  part  of  the  "Scientific  Class-book"  (the  onlv  part 
which  I  have  yet  seen)  appears  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools, 
and  higher  seminaries ;  and  in  regard  to  *'  Bridge's  Algebra,"  I  cannot  bet- 
ter express  my  views,  than  by  saying,  that  I  should  cheerfully  subscribe  to 
the  opmion  given  of  it  by  Professor  Adrain. 

From  Col.  James  M.  Porter,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Northampton  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  examined  and  partially  read  the  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History^" 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  "  Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge" 
illustrated,  and  have  regretted  that  my  other  avocations  have  heretofore 
prevented  a  critical  and  closer  perusal  of  them.  As  far  as  I  have  examined 
them,  I  am  much  pleased  both  with  the  manner  and  matter  of  them,  and 
think  the  former  well  adapted  to  promote  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  Bible  m  continu^'is  order,  and  the  latter  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  its 
causes  and  consequences.  The  introductory  essay  to  the  latter  work  on 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  connected  with  the  business  of  education.  Both  the  works 
in  question  are  important  in  the  points  of  view  in  which  he  places  the 
subiect. 

I  have  examined  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  "  Greece,"  his  "  Rome,"  and  his 
"England,"  and  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  that  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  who  have  testified  to  their  excellence  and  usefulness. 
I  esteem  them  as  most  vsduablc  works  for  instructing  youth  in  the  histories 
of  those  countries,  and  as  volumes  to  which  older  persons  may  turn  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit.  I  know  of  no  other  historical  works  equal  to 
them  for  the  use  of  schools. 

In  this  age  wherein  util 
Scientific  Class-book"  mi 
deserves  il.  I  would  recoi 
for  the  purpose  of  instrt 
sciences;  and  master  me 
promote  the  luiowledge  of 
their  services,  by  placing  1 
mechanic  art  is  the  reduc 
better  the  principles  are  i 
tion  to  practice. 
Easton,  Pa.,  Aprils,  1836. 

Frofn  Rev.  Jno.  Forsyth,  Pastor  of  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  cursory  examination  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  your  "  Out- 
lines of  Sacred  History,"  has  led  me  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
work. 

With  the  design  of  it  I  am  particularly  well  pleased ;  a  well  executed 
work  of  the  kind  has  been  long  needed  for  our  tommoti  schools,  and  it 
would  aJSbrd  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  these  Outlines  have  been 
introduced  into  them.  The  desideratum  is  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by 
this  publication.  .      ,  ,  .„         . 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  the  patronage  you  will  receive 
may  be  such  as  to  induce  you  speedily  to  emit  a  second  revised  and  enlarged 
edinon. 
Philadelphia,  March  13, 183&. 

From  Mr.  Cleanthea  Felt.  M.A. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  second  part  of  "the  Scientific  Class-book," 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  those  concerned  in  the 
edacdUon  of  youth.  It  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  book  so  lonf 
needed ;  1,  therefore,  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  parents,  guardians^  and 
laachers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Tour  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Greece/'  is,  I  think,  an  excel* 
lent  work  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^outh. 

Your  ^  Sacred  History"  also,  I  consider  a  choice  book,  and  well  worth 
the  perusal  both  of  the  old  and  the  joung.  It  contains  a  concise  account 
of  aU  the  principal  facts  recorded  m  sacred  writ ;  a  knowledge  of  which 
must  prove  useful  to  the  rising  generation.  C.  FELT. 

Genilemenf—l  state  with  pleasure,  that  1  have  introduced  into  my  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies,  your  improved  edition  of  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's 
**  Greece,  Koine,  and  England,"  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Uiem  aa 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  author. 

PhOadelphia,  March  1^  1836.  MRS.  R.  BRYANT. 

rrom  B.  Mayo,  Teacher,  Philadelphia. 

I  have  perused  pretty  generally,  with  much  satisfaction,  Pinnock's  Gold- 
smith's Uidtories  of  "Greece  and  Rome."  I  consider  them  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  department  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  as  ^Uv 
embracing  tlie  principal  objects  of  solicitude,  in  the  selection  of  class  read- 
hig-books,  viz.  correctness  and  intelligence.  For  correctness,  they  may, 
with  confidence,  be  introducedro  the  English  reader ;  and  their  intelligence 
is  well  imbodied  through  the  work,  free  from  that  worst  of  all  plagues, 
circumlocution.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  read- 
ing books  for  classes,  as  by  early  impressions  the  style  of  reading,  and 
apealdng  is  generally  formed.  There  is  no  danger  of  forming  a  bad  stvle 
from  the  works  in  question.  B.  M. 

FVom  Rev.  Geo.  £h0eld,  Pastor  cf  F^h  Presbyterian  Church,  Arch-etrett. 

At  your  request,  gentlemen,  I  have  examined  the  "  Outlines  of  Sacred 
History,"  recently  published  by  you,  and  think  it  well  adapted  for  the  us© 
of  schools  and  families.  As  a  class-book,  in  the  former,  or  for  familiar 
instruction  in  the  latter,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous 
works  already  printed,  designed  to  facilitate  the  religious  education  of 
youth.  The  engravings  give  it  an  attractiveness  to  the  youngest,  while  the 
interesting  facts  and  perspicuous  style,  render  it  worthy  the  notice  of  per- 
sons of  maturer  years.  To  hear  that  it  finds  favour  with  teachers,  and  is 
generally  introduced  into  primary  schools  as  a  book  for  exercises  in  read- 
ing, will  be  pleasing  to 

Yours,  &c.  GEORGE  DUFFIELIX 

Philadelphia,  March  14, 1836. 

FYom  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  M.A.,  Principal  cf  Fkmale  Seminary.  . 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  "Outlines  of  Sacred  History."  re- 
cently published  by  you,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my  school,  which  I  should 
not  do,  of  coUrse,  did  it  not  meet  with  my  entire  approbation. 

Philadelphia,  May  3,  1336.  C.  D.  CLEVELAND. 

SIeSSRS.  EeT  k.  BiDDLB,— 

The  little  volume  entitled  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History,"  lately  published 
by  you  on  the  same  liberal  plan  as  the  many  excellent  books  which  hanre 
been  published  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  is  a  valuable  pro- 
duction in  this  important  kind  of  literature.  The  comprehensive  brevity 
of  the  work,  its  division  into  short  chapters,  the  plain  and  simple  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  short  comments  and  argumenis  occasionally  inter- 
spersed through  the  narrative,  and  the  excellency  of  the  su^ect-matter, 
all  combine  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library  aesigned  for 
the  use  of  children.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

JPhiladelphia,  March  19, 1Q36.  T.  G.  POTTS. 

Mbssrs.  Key  &  BrooLE,— 

The  "  Sacred  Historjr  of  the  Deluge,  illustrated  and  corroborated  by  tra- 
dition, mythology,  and  geolo^,"  lately  published  by  you,  must,  I  think, 
commend  itself  to  all  Cnriatiao  parents  and  teachers  qf  youth,  as  a  trea- 
tise of  no  little  merit.  While  it  is  free  from  vain  speculation,  it  is  full  of 
undeniable  truth  ;  it  imbodics  a  wide  rattge  of  thought,  and  presents  a  most 
instructive  and  impressive  lesson  in  morality.  The  mind  that  can  read  it 
through  without  advantage  must  indeed  either  be  well  endued  with  morals, 
or  in  very  great  need  of  improvement. 

Mpi/  6,  lffl6.  Very  respectfiaiy  yours,  T.  G.  POTTS. 
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AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

OK    ▲    FLAK     SNTIBELT     HEW. 

BY  JOHN  OSWALD, 

MOiar  of  tAe  " Btymologteat  Manual  of  EngliOi  Lainguage,^  and  "OutUnta  0/  EngUth 


REVISED    AND    IMPROVED,  AND    BSPECIALLT  ADAPTED  TO  THE   PTTRP08E  Qt 
TEACHING  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  AOADSMXBS. 


BY  J.  M.  KEAGY. 


Messrs.  Est  k  Biddle,— 

GenUem^in -.—In  republishing  "Oswald's  Etvmological  Dictionary,"  en- 
riched as  it  is  by  the  senoible  and  well  written  '^Introduction"  of  Dr. 
Keasy,  you  have  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  sound  education.  It  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  (designed  for  schools)  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and 
it  must  have  an  extensive  circulation.  For  in  every  well  regulated  school 
taught  by  competent  masters,  etymology  will  form  a  prominent  branch  of 
study  as  long  as  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between  clearness  of 
thought,  anu  a  correct  use  of  language. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  D.  CLEVELAND. 

We 


fthe 


Prom  uthor  of  an  Abridgment  (f  Adams* 

Latin  Qrammar^  Teacher^  ^c. 
Oswald's  "  Etymological  Dictionary,"  revised  br4)r.  Keagy,  is  a  woi|k 
which  will  be  found  invaluable  in  all  schools  in  which  attention  is  paid  to 
the  systematic  study  of  the  English  language.  The  plan  and  arrangement 
of  this  manual  are  such  as  to  bring  under  a  single  glance  the  etymology 
of  all  cognate  terms,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  particular  word  which  hap. 
pens  to  occur  in  any  instance ;  and  the  extent  to  wliich  this  classification 
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PREFACE 
TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  compiler  of  the  following  work  proposed  to  him- 
self chiefly  to  meet  the  difficulty  under  which  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages  necessarily  labour, 
in  ascertaining  with  clearness  and  precision,  the  true  and 
radical-  signification  of  words  derived  from  foreign 
tongues.  In  consulting  our  popular  dictionaries,  the 
young  and  unlettered  find  themselves  much  embarrassed, 
at  one  time,  by  numerous  and  philosophical  definitions 
given  in  explanation  of  some  simple  vocable ;  at  another, 
by  finding  a  word  defined  by  another  equally  difficult  to 
understand,  and  which,  on  being  turned  up,  refers  them 
again  to  that,  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  in  quest  of. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  such  embarrassments  must 
greatly  tend  to  cool  the  ardor,  and  repress  the  aspiring 
efforts  of  the  young  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

He  also  conceived  that,  by  presenting  the  words  of  the 
language  arranged  according  to  their  genera^  and  under 
their  respective  roots,  he  would  abridge  and  facilitate  the 
labours  both  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  principle  on  which  the  work  has  been  constructed, 
brings  into  full  operation  the  pupil's  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation and  judgment;  and  while  it  awakens  interest,  and 
excites  curiosity,  he  unconsciously  acquires  those  element- 
ary ideas  of  vocables,  which  will  guide  him  in  the  proper 
and  legitimate  application  of  them. 

The  languages  from  which  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  English  words  now  in  use  originally  come,  are 
Greek  and  Latin.     The  compiler  has  intentionally  ab- 
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Stained  from  introducing  words  of  Saxon  origin.  These 
properly  constitute  our  mother  tongue ;  and  as  they  in 
general  express  simple  ideas,  and  are  familiar  to  us  from 
our  infancy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  their  admission  would 
have  swelled  the  work  to  an  inconvenient  size.  With  the 
exception,  therefore,  of  the  prefixes  and  postfixes,  they 
are  omitted.  Words  borrowed  from  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  modern  Italian,  being  derived  chiefly  from  Latin 
roots, — ^though  much  altered,  both  in  orthography  and 
inflection, — are  in  general  inserted  under  the  Latin 
primitives.  - 

When  the  usual  acceptation  of  a  word  difiers  from  its 
literal,  the  peculiarity  is  generally  explained  in  the*"  notes, 
in  which  the  interpretations  of  Johnson  and  Webster  are 
generally  adopted ;  and  in  every  word  of  extensive  use, 
it  was  judged  requisite  to  mark  the  progress  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  show  by  what  gradations  it  has  passed  from  its 
primitive  to  its  remote  and  accidental  signification.  "  In 
most  cases,"  says  Webster,  "  this  change  consists  in  a 
slight  deflection,  or  difference  of  application,  which  has 
obtained  among  different  families  of  the  same  stock.  In 
some  cases,  the  literal  sense  is  lost  or  obscured,  and  the 
figurative  only  is  retained.  The  first  object,  in  such  cases, 
is  to  find  the  primary  or  literal  sense,  from  which  the 
various  particular  applications  may  be  easily  deduceH." 
These  nicer  shades  of  the  common  meaning,  which^dis- 
tinguish  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  language, 
are  discoverable  only  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  the  passage. 

Many  scientific  and  technical  terms  now  in  use,  have 
been  traced  to  their  source,  and  defined  in  their  restricted 
or  appropriate  application. 

Obsolete  words  have  also  been  admitted,  when  they 
are  found  in  standard  works,  or  when  they  possess  such 
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a  degree  of  force  and  beauty  as  may  render  them  de- 
serving of  revival. 

As  the  prepositions  or  prefixes  in  all  languages  consti- 
tute an  important  class  of  vocables,  being  used  in  com- 
position to  vary  the  sense  of  other  parts  of  speech  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  it  was  deemed  useful  to  give  them  a 
particular  consideration.  The  first  forty  pages  are  occu- 
pied in  illustrating  and  arranging  them  according  to  their 
respective  languages.  Every  word,  or  one  of  each  class 
in  which  the 'prefixes  occur,  has  been  giyen.  Another 
important  genus  of  vocables  are  the  affixes  or  termina- 
tions. Accordingly,  particular  care  has  been  taken,  and 
a  new  plan  adopted,  to  determine  their  precise  import 
They  have  been  alphabetically  classified  and  arranged 
according  to  the  modification  of  noun,  adjective,  verb, 
and  adverb.  By  means  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
prefix  and  postfix,  together  with  the  root,  the  primary  or 
radical  signification  of  the  word  may  be  easily  ascertain- 
ed, as  well  as  the  elements  of  the  figurative  meaning  de- 
tected. 

This  method  must  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
our  vernacular  tongue  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  to  our 
ovm  countrymen,  and  may  in  some  degree  rescue  it  from 
the  mischievous  influence  of  sciolists,  and  from  that  over- 
weening spirit  of  innovation,  which  is  perpetually  dis- 
turbing its  settled  usages,  and  filling  it  with  anomalies. 

As  the  plan  on  which  the  following  dictionary  is  com- 
piled, differs  materially  from  that  of  every  preceding  one, 
a  few  explanatory  examples  may  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate its  principle,  and  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  used  in  tuition.  Suppose  the  word  *  attraction* 
should  occur,  the  pupil  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  ^attraction  V  He  will  answer,  *  a 
dravAng  to,'  or  *  the  act  or  power  of  dratxmg  to.'    From 
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what  is  it  derived  ?  *  AUracV — What  does  the  first  syl- 
lable or  prefix  *  at,'  of  that  word  signify  ?  *  To.'  (See  *fl</ 
page  35.) — Give  some  other  example  of  that  prefix.  *  At- 
tain,  attend,  attribute,'  &c. — ^What  was  its  original  form? 

*  Ad.'  (See  *  ad'  and  its  forms,  p.  34.)  Here  the  pupil 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  the  other  forms  of  *  ad,'  viz. — 
— a,  ac,  af,  ag,  aU  an,  ap,  ar,  as, — ^with  an  example  of 
each;  such  as  aspire,  accede,  affix,  ag-gravate,  aZ leviate, 
annihilate,  aj?pend,  arrogate,  assimilate. — What  does  the 
last  syllable  or  postfix  *  ion,'  of  that  word  ddhote  ?  *  The 
act  of,'  or  *ing.'  (See  ^ion,'  p.  48.) — Give  some  other 
examples  of  that   aflSx  having  the  same  signification. 

*  Contributum,  collision,  dissolution,  commotion,'  &c 
(See  these  and  other  examples,  p.  48.) — ^What  is  the  root 
or  theme  of  that  word  *  attraction  V  *  Tract' — ^What  does 
it  signify?  ^ Draw.'  (See  *1r actum,'  to  draijo,  p.  469, 
which  refers  to  *iraho,'  p.  469,  where  the  word  'attraction 
is  to  be  found.  See  also  note  under  *  gravitation,'  p.  170.) 
Here,  in  alphabetical  order  or  otherwise,  the  other  words 
derived  from  *  tract'  may  be  elicited.  Some  such  interro- 
gatories as  the  following  may  be  put  by  the  teacher. 
Give  a  word  signifying  to  draw  from.  The  pupil  will 
answer,  '*Abs<rac^'  (See  *  abs,'  p.  34)— Having  power  to 
draw  to?  *  At^rac^ive.'  (*  at,'  p.  35,  and  '  ive,'  p.  55.) — 
To  draw  together?  *Con^rac^'  («con,'  p.  35.)— To 
draw  from  or  down  ?  *  Distract'  (*  dis,'  p.  37,.) — To  draw 
out  ?  *  Exfrac^.'  (*  ex,'  p.  37.) — That  cannot  be  dratm  or 
managed  ?  *  Intractable.'  (*  in,'  p.  38,  and  *  ble,'  p.  53.) — 
To  draw  forth,  or  to  prolong  ?  *  Pro^rac^.'  (*  pro,'  p.  40.) 
— To  draw  back?  *Re/rac/.'  (re,'  p.  40.) — To  draw 
under  or  from  ?  *  Sub/ract'  (*  sub,'  p.  40.)— A  mark  left 
by  something  passing,  or  a  vestige?  Trace.'  (p.  471.) 
— ^A  beaten  path?  'Track.' — A  portion  of  land,  also  a 
treatise?    *  Tract.' — That  may  be  dravm  out  in  length? 
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*  TVacfile.'    (*  ile/  p.  64.) — ^A  trailing  vehicle,  or  sledge  ? 

*  TVameau.' — The  other  words  derived  from,  or  connect- 
ed with  these,  may  also  be  asked.  The  preceding  pro- 
cess might,  witli  advantage,  be  varied  or  reversed ;  the 
teacher  giving  the  word,  and  requesting  the  pupil  to  stkte 
its  meaning,  or  the  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  mention 
some  or  all  the  words  derived  from  that  root 

Interrogated  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  would  soon  ac- 
qtiire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  genus  or  class  of 
vocables. 

Suppose,  again,  the  word  *  animate^  should  occur. 
What  does  that  word  signify?  *To  give  life.^ — Has  it 
any  other  meaning  ?  *  Having  fi/e.' — ^What  part  of  that 
-word  denotes  to  give?  ^AteJ*  ('ate,'  p.  57.) — Has  the 
afiix  *ate,'  when  annexed  to  verbs,  any  other  meaning? 

*  To  make.^  (p.  57.) — Give  some  examples  of  that  termi- 
nation having  this  signification.  '  Ahhreviate,  antique <6, 
frustrate,  renovate,  &c. — ^When  *  ate'  is  subjoined  to  ad- 
jectives, what  does  it  denote  ?  *  Having*  ox* heing.^  {*ate^^ 
p.  53.) — Give  examples.  *  Inanimate,  affectionate,  ade- 
quate, situate,  &C. — ^When  *  ate'  is  affixed  to  nouns,  what 
does  it  denote?  *  One  whoy  or  *  the  person  whoJ  (*  ate,' 
p.  45.) — State  some  examples.  'Advocate,  associate, 
potentate,  primate,' &c.— What  part  of  the  word  *  anima,W 
signifies  life  ?  *  Anim.'  (*  anima/  p.  65.) — State  another 
example.  ' Inammate.'— What  does  'inanimate  imply? 
*Not  havuig^ft/c'  ('in,'  p.  38,  and  'ate,'  p.  53.)— Pro- 
ceeding fkrther  in  the  investigation,  some  such  questions 
as  the  following  may  be  put.  A  living  creature  ?  '^ntm- 
aL'— -A  little  animal?  '.Animalcule.'  ('cle,'  p.  47.)— 
The  state  of  being  lively j  or  Kfe?  *  Animation:  (*  ion,^  p 
48.) — Mention  another  word  of  a  similar  import.  '  Vita- 
Kty.'  (*  vivo,  p.  515). — Here  the  words  under  « vivo,'  being 
of  sunilar  meaning,  may  also  be  given.   Being  out  of  life, 
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or  Kf elesst  'Exanmate.'  (p.  37  &  53.) — ^To  give  life 
again  ?  *  Reanimate.'  (p.  40  &  57.) — Does  the  root  *  anim* 
bear  any  other  import  ?  *  MindJ  (*  animus,^  p.  65.) — Give 
an  example,  .^nmadvert' — ^What  does  an/madvert  sig- 
nify ?  *  To  turn  the  mind  to,  to  criticise.'  What  part 
of  that  word  denotes  *  to?'  ^AdJ*  jfi.  34.) — ^What  part  im- 
ports *  turn  ?*  *  Vert.*  (*  t?erto,' 'p\B02.)— Here  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  of  exercising  the^upil  on  the  derivatives 
of  *  vertoJ   A  strong  active  feeling  of  the  mind,  or  hatred  ? 

*  Animosity.*  —  The  being  of  equal  mind,  or  equalness 
of  mind  ?    *  Equonmity.'  (*  equus'  for  *  aequus,'  p.  124,  & 

*  ty,'  p.  49.) — ^The  being  of  great  mind,  or  greatness  of 
mind?  * Magnanmity.'  (*  magnus,'  p.  222.) — The  being 
of  little  mind,  or  littleness  of  mind?  * Pusillanmity.' 
(*  pusillus,'  p.  353.) — The  being  of  one  mind,  or  oneness 
of  mind  ?    *  Unanimity.'  (*  unus,'  p.  484.) 

One  example  more  may  be  taken.    Suppose  the  word 

*  geography*  should  occur.  What  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  that  vsrord  ?  *  A  description  of  the  earth  or  world.' — 
Whether  is  it  simple  or  compound  ? — *  Compound.' — Of 
what  is  it  compounded?    *  Ge*  the  earth,  (p.  158,)  and 

*  Grapho*  to  describe,  (p.  167.)  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  letter  *  o,'  which  intervenes  between  the  *  ge,'  and 

*  graphy,'  is  euphonic,  and  is  usually  inserted  between  the 
two  component  or  radical  parts,  of  which  words  derived 
from  Greek  are  compounded. — One  who  describes  the 
earth  or  world?  *  Geographer.'  ('er,'  p.  45.) — Pertaining 
to  geography  1  *  Geographical.'  (*  al,'  and  •  ical,'  p.  52.) — 
The  other  words  from  *  Ge*  (p.  158)  may  be  asked,  as 
well  as  those  derived  from  Terra,  (p.  455,)  being  the  cor- 
responding term  in  Latin,  denoting  earth.  A  few  also 
of  those  derived  from  ^Grapho*  may  be  taken. 
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Thk  accent  is  the  more  forcible  utterance  of  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word.  And  on  the  final  letter  of  that  syllable,  the  accent  is  uni- 
ibnnly  placed.  In  the  word  colUsi'on^  far  example,  the  accent  is 
marked  on  the  terminating  letter  *t'  of  the  accented  syllable  *^t«t,* 
which  is  pronounced  Hzh;  and  the  whole  V9ord,  kolrHzh'^un, 

ABBRBVIATIOIIB  BXFLAINED. 

dax  ob  stands  ibr  from, 

a,  adjective, 

ad,  adverb, 

comp,  compound. 

f,  '  feminine, 

m,  __  masculine, 

n,  neuter^  after  Latin,  and 

noun,  after  English  words. 

p,  p,  perfect  participle, 

pr,  _—  preposition, 

sup,  supine, 

Eng,  — — —  English, 

Pr,  Prencb. 

Heb.  Hebrew. 

The  figures  indicate  the  Declension  and  Conjugation. 
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GREEK  ALPHABET. 


Aa  •    .    .    .    .    •  Alpha   .        ...  a 

B/3€ Beta b 

ry Gamma     .    .    .  ,-  g 

A  6 Delta d 

E  ff. Epsilon      .    .    .    •  6  short 

ZJ Zeta z 

Hij Eta       .....  elong 

0^^ Theta th 

1 1 Iota i 

K  X Kappa k*  or  c 

A  X   .....    .  Lambda    •    •    .    .  1 

M  jA Mu m 

Nv Nu n 

Kg Xi .X 

O  0    .....    .  Omicron    ....  5  short 

n  *......    Pi p 

P  f Rho r 

2  0*,  final  ( .    .    .    .    Sigma s 

T  r   .....    .  Tau       .....  t 

T  u Upsilon      .    .    .    .  u  or  y 

*  9 Phi  ......  ph 

Xx  • Chi ch 

Y  4/ Psi    ......  ps 

n  w  .....    .    Omega 0  long 

*  Kappa  and  upsilon  are  much  more  frequently  changed  into  e  and  y 
in  English,  than  into  k  and  u :  the  latter  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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In  the  business  of  Practical  Education,  ndnd  is  the  constant 
subject  upon  which  we  operate.  In  a  book,  then,  like  the 
present,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  English 
Language  by  analysing  the  structure  of  our  words,  it  seems 
at  least  reasonable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  some  observa- 
tions on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  mode  of  their 
developement  by  language,  with  the  application  of  those 
principles  in  the  practice  of  instruction,  should  form  an  intro- 
ductory department  to  the  work. 

With  these  views  we  shall  present,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  our  design,  some  elementary  notices 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  infer  some  practical  principles, 
examine  the  relation  of  these  principles  to  language,  and  then 
proceed  to  oflfer  a  practical  method  of  using  this  work  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  laid  down. 

When  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we  find  that 
they  consist  of  a  recurrence  to  oiu*  minds  of  what,  we  have 
seen,  heard,  tasted,  swelled,  or  felt,  and  mental  combinations 
and  judgements  concerning  those  things.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
position  every  one  must  be  convinced,  who  has  paid  only  a 
slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

An  idea,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of 
an  absent  object,  its  qualities  or  actions;  or  it  is  the  mental 
repetition  of  our  sensations. 

If  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary 
business  of  Intellectual  Education  should  be  the  cultivation 
and  strengthening, of  the  senses,  and  the  perceptive  power 
through  them.  This  would  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
acquirements. 

By  the  perceptive  power  we  mean  the  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  various  sensations  communicated 
through  the  organs  of  sense.  By  the  faculty  of  attention  we 
give  direction  to  our  percipient  power,  and  are  capable  of 
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holding  an  object  before  our  mind,  so  as  to  examine  it  minutely. 
The  faculty  of  attention  becomes,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
medium  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
power  with  the  materials  upon  which  they  may  operate.  If 
we  are  capable  of  fixing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory 
and  judgment  will  necessarily  possess  similar  vigour.  I^  on 
the  contrary,  we  possess  but  little  power  to  direct  and  fix  our 
attention,  our  memory  and  judgment  will  exhibit  the  same 
debility.  To  acquire  a  habit,  therefore,  of  fixing  our  attention 
steadily  and  undividedly  on  any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to 
trace  out  all  its  attributes  and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  a  good  system  of  intellectual  discipline. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exer- 
cises invigorates  the  power  of  attention.  The  senses  that 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  of  sight  and  touch. 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest 
cultivation,  is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  aU  the  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is 
through  tcyuck  that  we  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location; 
and  these  ideas  of  space  and  location  as  they  exist  in  the  per- 
ceptive faculty,  constitute  the  substratum  on  which  all  our 
sensations  rest.  They  perform  the  part  of  the  canvas,  on 
which  our  imagination  paints  all  her  pictures  and  scenes. 
And  it  is  In  this  way  that  space  and  location  become  the  great 
foundation  for  memory;  for,  without  the  aid  of  those  element- 
ary ideas,  it  would  be  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  im- 
prove, or  even  to  retain  our  faculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  originaUd 
by  the  sense  of  touchy  they  are  very  soon  transferred  by  asso- 
ciation to  the  sense  of  seeing',  in  every  human  being  who  has 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  The  infinite  varietymnd  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  colours,  may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight 
such  a  predominant  superiority  over  the  sense  of  touch. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  sight  is  the  overwhelming  sense,  and  that  it  bears 
off  with  it  all  the  other  sensations  of  taste,  smeU,  hearing,  and 
even  touch  itself. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  venture  the  position, 
that  we  think  in  pictures  and  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our 
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intellectual  operations,  as  well  as  from  the  simple  reflections 
of  our  own  minds.  To  exemplify  the  correctness  of  our 
views  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  ocular  perception  and 
location  in  arresting  attention  and  securing  mental  retention, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  art  of  Mnemomics ;  an  art  whose 
sole  dependence  is  upon  the  visiUe  imagery  and  i^ymbols 
which  it  calls  to  its  assistance.  The  surprising  instances 
which  some  teachers  of  this  art  give  us  of  persons  remember- 
ing long  and  difficult  series  (^events,  can  all  be  exi^ained  on 
this  principle.  *  In  our  every-day  experience  also  we  perceive 
the  great  tenacioustiess  of  our  memory  whenever  we  asso- 
ciate visible  scenes,  or  sjrmbols  and  places,  with  ideas  of  any 
kind. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  likewise 
be  brought  forward  as  evidence  in  proof  of  the  effect  of 
visual  sensation  and  location  on  the  memory.  In  teaching 
these  persons,  every  thing  must  be  pictorial,  scenic,  and  pan- 
tomimic ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  learn  so  fast  and 
remember  so  well. 

The  more  we  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  this  form,  the 
more  perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.    This  truth  should, 
therefore,  be  made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
intellectual  Acuities.    So  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  it  has 
displayed  the  most  valuable  results.    Every  teacher  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  importance  of  counters  in  teaching  Arith- 
metic, of  maps  in  teaching  Greography,  and  of  charts  on  the 
plan  of  Le  Sage  and  Priestley  in  giving  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  History  and  Biography.    Historical  paintings,  also, 
become  the  nuclei  for  concentrating  and  fixing  thousands  of 
ideas,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  be  as  evanescent  as  a 
wasting  cloud.    In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  also, 
the  experiments,  aj^ratus  and  associations  of  the  lecture- 
room,  form  the  scenery  in  which  our  scientific  ideas  perma- 
nently reside.    The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Natural 
Sciences;  and  the  view  may  be  extended  even  to  Ethics,  and 
the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called  the  Abstract  Sciences. 
For  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
good^  badt  honest,  fraudulent^  benevolent,  &c.,  without  iden- 
tifying these  words  with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those 
attributes  of  moral  character. 
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Following  out  these  views  in  a  course  of  practical  educa- 
tion, we  ought  to  make  all  nature  a  tablet  of  Mnemonic  Sym^ 
bols,  with  which  we  might  naturally  associate  their  appro- 
priate ideas.  All  the  scenic  ideas  thus  located  would  form  a 
world  of  experimental  facts  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  oa|* 
generalization  of  principles ;  or  in  other  words,  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  systems  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should  be  c<M3k 
tinually  kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  mental  training. 
These  are  generalization  and  analysis.  By  generalization 
we  mean  the  classification  of  objects  by  some  resemblance 
in  some  of  their  parts  or  attributes.  By  analysis  is  meant 
the  examination  of  an  individual  object,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  it  into  its  different  parts,  and  noticing  its  various 
properties  and  actions.  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes 
the  source  of  accurate  generalization ;  and  generalization  is 
the  origin  of  all  the  sciences.  These  two  processes  consti- 
tute, in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  a  most  important  means 
of  exercising  the  pupil's  mind  and  increasing  his  store  of 
knowledge.  Analysis  cultivates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and 
renders  the  memory  tenacious.  Generalization  has  a  similar 
effect  on  our  powers  of  recollection  by  connecting  to  one 
point  or  principle  a  vast  variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in 
different  subjects. 

In  conducting  a  series  of  Analyses  and  Classifications  with  a 
pupil,  we  shall  derive  much  advantage  from  questions.  Inter- 
rogatories fix  the  attention,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  interrogatory  system  lately  brought 
into  use  in  Europe  and  this  country,  has  been  attended  with 
such  valuable  results.  This  is  properly  the  method  of  tlie 
ancients  revived.  Their  most  efficient  instructors  taught  on 
this  plan :  and  the  categories  of  AristoUe  can  be  considered 
useful  in  no  other  light,  than  as  they  are  the  means  of  inves- 
tigating a  subject  by  a  course  of  interrogatories,  and  thus 
arresting  the  attention  and  securing  knowledge. 

As  language  is  the  medium  through  which  knowledge  is 
commimicated,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the  office  of 
words  with  reference  to  the  theory  we  have  given  of  the 
thinking  process. 

Words  stand  either  for  whole  objects  or  for  parts;  for 
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whole  scenes^  or  for  some  portion  or  action  in  a  scene.  Thus, 
the  word  bo€fy  represents  a  whole  consisting  of  many  parts, 
as,  the  head,  trwnk^  extremities ;  and  the  term  head  includes 
in  it  the  ideas  represented  by /oce,  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth,  &c  So  journey,  voyage,  vintage,  harvest,  represent 
scenes,  or  rather  series  of  scenic  actions,  as  portions  of  the 
whole,  which  can  be  expressed  by  subordinate  terms.  And 
as  language  would  be  imperfect  if  we  had  only  words  for 
objects  and  scenes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  be  more  minute, 
and  hence  we  have  a  vocabulary  furnishing  the  means  of 
describing  specific  actions  and  qualities. 

Words  then,  being  used  not  only  as  signs  for  whole  objects 
and  their  parts,  but  also  for  their  qualities,  actions  and  uses, 
become,  as  Condillac  observes,  our  most  useful  instruments 
of  analysis.  They  are,  from  the  same  circumstance,  equally 
the  instrument  of  generalization.  The  minute  appropnaticm 
of  terms  concentrates  attention  by  limiting  the  range  of  men- 
tal vision,  and  thus  insures  accuracy  of  thought. 

When  we  look  at  words  in  this  light,  as  the  means  by  which 
we  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  we  may  com* 
pare  them  to  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  Each  word  traces 
out  in  the  imagination  of  the  hearer,  either  the  whole  of  an 
object,  or  some  part,  or  quality,  or  action.  An  the  elementary 
images  and  scenes  exist  in  a  tettent  state,  in  the  mind  c€  the 
hearer;  and  the  speaker  by  a  successive  analysis  of  his  pic- 
tures and  scenes,  by  means  of  words,  raises  the  same  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  If  the  hearer  or  reader  can  readily  re- 
alize or  embody  the  scenery  presented  by  words,  he  is  said 
to  understand  the  speaker  or  author;  and  if  not,  the  language 
is  said  to  be  ui^teUigible. 

It  is  tMs  ability  to  exdte  in  the  minds  of  others,  by  means 
of  words,  a  train  of  ideas  similar  to  what  is  passing  in  our 
own  minds,  that  peculiarly  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute 
creation,  and  enables  him  to  improve  his  condition  and  be- 
come a  sodal  and  civilized  being.  The  state  and  progress  of 
civilization  in  any  nation,  is  uniformly  indicated  oy  the  ntunf> 
ber  of  their  terms  and  the  correctness  of  their  application. 
Schlegel,  in  his  History  of  Literature,  remarks,  that  "  there  is 
no  impiety  in  sa3ing,  that  it  was  scarcely  in  the  power  of 
the  Derrr  to  confer  on  man  a  more  glorious  present  than  lan- 
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guage,  by  which  He  hunself  is  revealed  to.  us,  and  which  at 
once  affords  the  strongest  bond  of  union  and  the  best  instru- 
ment of  communication."  "  So  inseparable  indeed,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  are  mind  and  speech,  so  identically  one  are 
thought  and  language,  that  although  we  must  always  hold 
reason  as  the  greatest  characteristic  and  peculiar  attribute 
of  man ;  yet  language,  when  we  regard  its  original  object 
and  intrinsic  dignity,  is  well  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
component  part  of  the  intellectual  structure  of  our  being." 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly  the  beneficial  effects  of  words 
on  the  human  understanding,  as  evinced  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  improve  the  powers  of  attention,  memory^  jud^" 
ment,  and  reasoning. 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  some  circumstances  influ- 
encing the  faculty  of  attention,  and  observed  that  its  perfec- 
tion consists  in  our  ability  to  fix  it  steadily  on  any  point  of 
inquiry.  It  is  imperfect  also  in  proportion  as  it  is  unsteady, 
and  this  unsteadiness  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our 
progress  in  knowledge,  A  child,  before  it  can  speak  or  un- 
derstand well  what  is  said  to  it,  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
want  of  fixity.  Its  attention  is  ever  veering,  and  its  know- 
ledge is  then  extremely  limited.  But  so  soon  as  it  is  able  to 
use  words,  it  acquires  such  a  power  of  directing  its  attention 
to  its  own  ideas,  and  the  objects  represented  by  words,  that  it 
surprises  us  by  the  acquirements  it  makes  during  the  first 
year  after  it  begins  to  talk. 

Words  oblige  the  mind  to  fix  itself  and  to  proceed  more 
regulal-ly  and  slowly  than  it  could  without  them ;  and  this 
regularity  insures  the  soundest  progress.  Language  in  this 
sense  may  be  called  a  bridle  to  the  roving  mind ;  and  on  this 
account,  it  may  be  usefid  to  man  as  a  solitary  being  as  well 
as  a  member  of  society.  We  can  thus  readily  perceive  how 
the  use  of  words  trains  the  faculty  of  attention. 

The  memory  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  retaining  our  perceptions,  or  of  resuscitating  them 
at  will.  This  faculty  is  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  as 
it  is  capable  of  bringing  forward  many  or  few  ideas,  or  as 
these  are  correct  or  incorrect,  distinct  or  confused.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  power  of  attention  as  well  for  its  accuracy 
as  for  its  vigor.    The  memory  can  be  improved  to  a  surpris- 
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Ing  extent,  and  this  chiefly  by  the  effect  which  repetition  has 
in  commanding  renewed  attention  to  the  same  idea,  and  thus 
making  a  more  permanent  impression.  Here  words  begin  to 
assmne  their  true  office,  and  become  in  reality  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  mind  carries  on  its  thinking  process 
We  would  not,  with  some  metaphysicians,  go  so  &r  as  to 
say,  that  we  can  not  think  without  words ;  but  we  feel  our- 
selves authorised  in  asserting,  that  they  are  the  memoran- 
dums of  our  ideas,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  us  for 
retaining  the  greater  portion  of  our  thoughts.  By  means  of 
language  we  can  tie  down  to  a  word,  an  idea,  which  can  at 
any  time  be  recalled,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  as 
evanescent  as  our  breath.  When  we  refer  to  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  shall  soon  perceive  how  many  ideas  lie  dormant  in 
the  mind  until  brought  mto  active  existence  by  words !  How 
often  does  a  traveUer,  in  passing  through  a  country  abound- 
ing with  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  art,  find  that  his  remin- 
iscences are  very  faint  until  he  has  clothed  them  in  language ! 
Immediatdy,  they  assume  a  permanence  of  which  he  was  not 
before  aware.  How  frequently  also  does  the  poet,  in  describ- 
ing  the  most  femiliar  scenes  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
please  and  surprise  us  by  simply  individualising  and  identify- 
ing all  pur  previous  ideas  by  words !  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  gives  a  single  new  image,  but  he  really  presents  us  with 
another  sight  of  the  same  pleasing  objects.  The  attention  is 
directed  to  them,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  becomes 
more  perfect  and  agreeable. 

By  our  judging  faculty  we  perceive  the  resemblances  and 
differences  among  our  thoughts.  In  order  to  judge  rightly 
of  things  which  are  subjected  to  our  senses,  we  need  only 
possess  a  proper  command  of  attention.  But  to  form  correct 
judgments  on  subjects  which  are  not  under  our  immediate 
observation,  we  need  accuracy  of  meipory  as  well  as  fixity 
of  attention.  Here  is  seen  the  great  value  of  these  two  fun- 
damental faculties  of  the  mind.  We  have  already  seen  that 
they  are  very  much  improved  by  language,  and  our  judgment 
must  necessarily  be  improved  by  the  same  means.  Words 
being  the  representatives  of  our  ideas,  precision  and  propriety 
in  the  use  of  them,  must  necessarily  imply  a  similar  jNreci- 
sion  and  discrimination  among  our  thoughts.    An  attention, 
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therefore,  to  the  true  meaning  of  words  must  tend  to  imi»rove 
our  judgment.  In  examining,  for  instance,  the  difference  or 
similarity  of  signification  of  two  words,  we  are  obliged  to 
attach  certain  ideas  to  the  one,  or  to  separate  certain  ideas 
from  the  other.  This  is  an  exercise  impljdng  the  exertion  of 
both  attention  and  memory.  Thus,  language,  as  we  advance 
in  a  knowledge  of  it,  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  strength- 
ening this  most  valuable  power  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  its  acquisition  may  be  made,  by  a  rational  mode  of  teach* 
ing,  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  Logic. 

Reasoning  may  be  said  to  be  a  train  of  judgments ;  the 
subsequent  ones  depending  on  their  antecedents  for  their 
correctness  and  value.  They  are  the  links  of  which  reason- 
ing is  the  chain — a  chain  which,  considered  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  its  various  parts,  owes  its  strength  to  the  mysterious 
agency  of  words.  The  capability  to  reason  well,  must  depend 
on  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  discriminations  we  make 
among  our  ideas.  Precision,  then,  in  the  definition  of  our 
terms,  is  a  prerequidte  to  good  reasoning.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  correctness  of  mathematical  demonstrations ;  for 
here  every  word  has  a  definite  meaning,  and  by  this  means 
prevents  misapprehension  or  prevaricatimi.  In  spea^g  on 
precision  in  the  use  of  words,  CondUlac  justly  observes,  «*  that 
a  correct  language  and  good  reasoning  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;"  and  a  proper  study  of  it,  by  leading  us  to  examine 
into  the  true  meanmg  and  right  application  of  words,  will 
furnish  a  fimd,  from  which  we  may  draw,  as  occasion  may 
require,  for  conducting  all  the  various  investigations  in  which 
we  may  be  engaged. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  manner  in  which  we  con- 
ceive that  words  invigorate  the  mental  powers,  we  shall  next 
present  several  subdivisions  of  the  subject  of  Language,  and 
add  a  few  remarks  of  a  practical  nature  on  them. 

One  division  of  language  may  be  into  Oral  and  Written,  and 
another  into  Common  Language  and  Terminology,  or  the 
terms  employed  in  the  arrangements  and  reasonings  of  the 
different  sciences. 

Oral  Language  is  of  every  day  use,  and  indispensable  to 
man  as  a  social  being.  By  its  means,  the  in&nt  mind  is  k-ained 
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to  i»rder  and  thinking.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  early  odu- 
eation ;  and  <;hildren  until  they  are  six  years  of  age  should 
be  taught  entirely  by  oral  instruction. 

But,  however  valuable  oral  language  may  be,  we  find  that 
nations  who  have  advanced  no  farther  than  the  use  ofaudibU 
s^s  of  ideas,  have  never  made  any  great  progress  in  civil- 
ization. Hence  the  art  of  representing  our  thoughts  by  visible 
signs,  may  indeed  be  called  "the  greatest  and  most  hnpor- 
tant  discovery  of  human  ingenuity."  The  art  of  writing  has 
tins  great  advantage  over  oral  language,  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined by  time  nor  space.  By  its  instrumentality,  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  past  ages  can  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  improvement  of  all  succeeding  time.  Spoken  language 
serves  the  present  purpose  and  the  present  time,  and  ♦•  perishes 
in  the  using ;"  but  written  language  gives  to  the  airy  beings 
of  our  minds,  not  only  "  a  name,  but  a  local  habitation." 

But  to  give  these  views  a  truly  practical  bearing,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  committing  our 
thoughts  to  paper,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
civilized  man,  and  ought  to  be  the  paramount  object  of  a  school 
education.  The  pen  has  a  still  greater  influence  in  regulating 
the  mental  powers  than  speech,  by  the  slowness  and  order 
which  it  obliges  us  to  pursue  in  combining  our  ideas.  Our  con- 
clusions will  be  the  result  of  a  longer  attention  to  the  objects  . 
under  consideration,  and,  consequently,  wiD  be  more  likely  to 
be  true.  Beside  the  regularity  which  the  practice  of  compom^ 
tion  introduces  into  the  mind,  there  is  an  additional  reason 
for  making  it  an  early  part  of  a  scholastic  course ;  and  that 
is,  if  it  is  not  commenced  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  art  of  readOy 
penning  our  thoughts  afterwards.  The  reason  of  this  will 
be  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  no  two  actions  can  be  per- 
formed at  one  and  the  same  time,  unless  they  have  been  long 
rendered  easy  by  previously  established  habit.  The  habit  of 
thinking  and  speaking  at  once,  commences  in  the  first  efforts 
of  a  child  to  lisp  its  words.  But  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
vjriting  at  the  same  time,  is  acquired  by  very  few  indeed,  so 
93  to  be  performed  witfi  a  desirable  facility  or  freedom  firom 
constraint.  The  only  reason  that  we  can  assign  for  this  de- 
ficiency, which  obtains  so  generally,  is  that  children  are  not 
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early  taught  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper,  so  as  to  estaMish  as 
perfectly  the  association  of  the  process  of  thinking  and  wrtt" 
ing,  as  that  of  thinking  and  talking;  and  in  after-iife,  they 
are  scarcely  ever  able  to  form  the  habit. 

We  frequently  meet  with  persons  who  can  dictate  a  letter 
to  another  with  ease,  hut  the  moment  they  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  motion  of  their  pen  with  the  exercise  of  their  thoughts, 
all  their  arrangements  become  confused,  and  they  are  inca- 
pable of  eflfecting  their  intentions  at  all  to  their  satisfaction. 

May  we  not  hence  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  many 
men  of  great  natural  genius  and  inventive  powers,  have  not 
left  behind  them  any  written  traces  of  their  superiority  to  the 
common  mass  of  mankind  1  They  may  have  laboured  under 
the  magic  spell  of  this  incurable  embarrassment.  We,  like- 
wise, sometimes  see  a  man  who,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar, 
shall  bear  his  willing  hearers'  feelings  with  him ;  who  shall 
please,  as  well  by  the  propriety  of  his  arguments,  as  by  th' 
elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  beauty  of  his  figures ;  a» 
yet,  this  man  shall  not  be  able  to  pen  any  one  of  his  fine 
extemporary  efforts,  so  as  to  please  either  himself  or  his 
most  flattering  admirers. 

When  we  view  the  practice  of  composition  in  the  light  in 
which  these  circumstances  place  it,  it  assumes  an  importance, 
as  a  school  exercise,  second  to  none  in  the  whole  course  of 
Intellectual  Education.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  writ- 
ten compositions  are  so  generally  neglected  in  our  schools 
for  younger  pupils,  and  not  commenced  until  they  have  nearly 
passed  the  age  at  which  new  habits  are  easily  formed.  By 
this  neglect,  much  of  their  usefulness  to  society  and  them- 
selves may  be  forever  prevented. 

Our  other  division  of  language,  was,  into  Common  and 
Technical.  By  the  Common  Language  may  be  understood, 
the  words  in  daily  use  on  the  miscellaneous  topics  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind.  This  portion  of  language 
is  most  used,  and,  therefore,  most  necessary;  but  its  frequent 
use  need  not  lessen  the  high  estimate  which  we  should  set  on 
Terminology,  or  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  diflferent 
sciences.  Terminology  has  been  the  result  of  the  advance 
of  science  from  vagueness  to  accuracy,  and  from  the  poverty 
of  its  infancy,  to  the  riches  and  abundance  of  its  mature  age. 
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it  is  the  bond  which  gives  scientific  research  its  stability  and 
con^stency,  and  preserves  in  their  proper  places  the  various 
additions  of  successive  ages. 

With  respect  to  Technical  Language,  we  have  considera- 
We  advantage  over  the  ancients.  Ours  is  more  definite,  as 
well  as  more  extensive.  The  rapid  progress  of  science  is 
constantly  enlarging  the  range  of  its  vocabulary.  To  enter 
upon  the  investigations  of  science,  or  keep  up  with  its  im- 
provements, we  must  know  its  terms ;  and  since  it  has  for- 
tunately become  fashionable  to  make  its  researches  tributary 
to  the  comfort  of  common  life,  and  the  happiness  of  our  race, 
Terminology  should  be  as  generally  taught  as  Common  Lan- 
guage. By  this  means,  a  key  will  be  afforded  to  the  youthful 
mind  by  which  it  can  have  access  to  the  varied  treasures  erf" 
knowledge. 

On  the  subject  of  Terminology  our  English  dictionaries 
have  been  extremely  defective.  We  shall  in  vain  look  even 
in  Johnson's  quarto  work  for  some  of  the  most  common  sci- 
entific terms.  And  in  those  that  have  been  compiled  since 
Ih8  time,  witlr  the  exception  of  Webster's,  there  will  not  be 
found  the  terms  used  in  the  improved  state  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  the  other  natural  sciences ;  while  obsolete 
words,  that  may  not  be  met  with  more  than  once  in  a  life. 
time,  are  carefidly  given.  Lexicographers  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  technical  nomenclatures  into  their  dictionaries,  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  be  changed  by  new  discoveries, 
theories,  and  systems.  This  may  be  a  reason  for  excluding 
them  for  a  time,  sufficient  to  test  their  stability,  but  not  for 
debarring  Ihem  from  the  companionship  of  their  associates, 
in  a  dictionary,  when  they  have  been  daily  in  honourable 
use  for  half  a  century  or  even  a  century. 

The  English  Language,  like  all  other  languages  of  civilized 
nations,  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  Common  and  Tech- 
nical, but  with  one  striking  peculiarity,  which  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  its  acquisition  in  a  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  the  most  mixed  character  of  any  lan- 
guage in  Europe.  While  the  languages  that  are  of  Latin  and 
Teutonic  origin  have  their  own  scientific  terminology,  they 
retain  also  the  advantage  of  having,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
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the  etymological  radicals  of  this  terminology  in  use,  in  the 
familiar  speech  of  the  people,  so  that  the  phraseology  of  Lit- 
erature and  Science  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
community  in  general.  This  is  very  much  the  case  with  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  especially  so  with  the  Ger- 
man, which  can  boast  that  it  is  not  under  the  necessity  oi 
borrowing  a  single  term  from  the  Latin  or  Greek.  Such  are 
its  Etymological  powers,  that,  however  the  field  of  science  may 
enlarge,  so  as  to  make  new  words  indispensable,  it  is  able  to 
meet  every  want  from  its  own  resources.  The  English,  though 
its  original  and  constructive  basis  is  Saxon  or  German,  has 
lost  this  power  in  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  English  nation  first  learning  the  sciences 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Hence  it  exhibUs 
in  its  words,  the  features  of  three  distinct  languages.  The 
conversation  of  children  and  illiterate  persons,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively made  up  of  words  of  Saxon  origin.  The  language 
of  literary  persons,  and  of  our  authors  in  general  literature, 
is  composed  of  Saxon  and  Latin  derivatives ;  the  monosyl- 
labic portion  being  firom  the  former  source,  and  the  polysyl- 
labic from  the  latter.  While  our  men  of  science  use  a  phrase- 
ology consisting  of  Saxon,  Latin  and  Greek  terms. 

For  the  Saxon  portion  of  our  tongue  we  rarely  find  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  a  dictionary,  but  for  the  words  whose 
roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  we  must  either 
have  learned  those  languages,  or  be  obliged  constantly  to 
refer  to  some  expositor  of  their  meaning.  This  has  caused 
the  publication  of  a  great  number  of  selections  of  words  for 
.the  use  of  schools,  some  containing  a  very  small  part  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  language,  and  others  presenting  a  pretty 
full  collection  of  them.  In  these  works,  however,  the  pupil 
does  not  see  any  systematic  arrangement,  such  as  will  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  science  of  words.  We  mean  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  etymological  system,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  task  of  studying  this  knotty  portion  of  our  language^be- 
comes  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  are  never  conducted 
through  a  course  of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  the  great  majority 
of  our  youthfiil  population  are  denied  this  advantage,  a  work 
that  shall  present  these  difficulties  in  an  easy,  scientific,  and 
attractive  form,  has  become  truly  a  desideratum.    This  can 
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be  effected  in  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  making  Etymology 
the  basis  of  the  exposition  of  our  polysyllabic  terms.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  present  work,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  in  a  man- 
ner which  exhibits  a  synoptical  view  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
deriv^atives  in  our  language,  more  copious  and  better  ar- 
ranged than  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

Etymology  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the  science  of 
Philology.  It  offers  to  our  view  a  series  of  generalizations, 
which  afford  the  meeuis  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  a  vast 
range  of  words  with  very  little  labor  when  compared  with 
the  process  that  is  usually  gone  through.  By  prosecuting 
with  perseverance,  the  judicious  study  of  the  relations  of 
derivative  words  from  their  primitives,  the  pupil  will  acquire 
a  philosophical  acquaintance  with  our  language.  This  can 
be  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  combining  with  it  a 
course  of  exercises  founded  on  the  principles  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  this  introduction.  These  exer- 
cises we  shall  present  in  succession,  and  offer  them  as  a  prac- 
tical mode  of  using  this  book.  They  will  have  reference  to 
three  divisions,  which,  in  acquiring  language,  with  correct- 
ness and  facility,  we  consider  as  extremely  useful  These 
are.  Ideology,  Etymology,  and  Phraseology. 

The  term  Ideology,  we  use  to  express  the  connexion  of 
ideas  with  words.  As  all  our  ideas  of  quality,  action,  and 
relation,  are  intimately  associated  with  objects  and  scenes,  it 
must  follow  that  the  words  denoting  objects  are  the  principal 
words  in  a  language.  These  we  may  call  ideological  radi- 
cals, and  they  should  be  the  subjects  of  the  analytical  lessons 
we  have  alluded  to.  The  terms  that  represent  qualities, 
actions  and  relations,  will  form  the  subjects  for  generaliza- 
tion. Etymology  is  properly,  only  a  branch  of  Ideology,  but 
as  it  presents  us  with  large  families  of  words,  retaining  the 
orthographical  features  and  meaning  of  their  primitives,  it  be- 
comes so  valuable  as  to  merit  special  attention.  It  has,  hence, 
been  made  the  guiding  element  in  our  course.  By  phrase- 
ology, we  mean  an  analytical  exhibition  in  words  of  some 
scene;  and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  we  think  in  whole 
phrases  as  well  as  in  single  words,  just  as  we  think  in  wJio^ 
scenes,  as  well  as  in  individual  pictures,  or  parts  of  a  seen*. 

2* 
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This  is  a  fact  so  serviceable  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the 
learning  of  languages,  that  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  . 
language  can  never  be  speedily  taught  without  making  it  a 
primary  point  in  our  exercises. 

In  order  to  bring  into  practice  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  pupil  or  class  who  are  con- 
ducted through  this  book,  should  write  phrases  exemplifying 
tlie  practical  use  of  each  word.  When  the  prescribed  lesson 
has  been  written  and  examined,  an  oral  review  of  it  ought  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  notice  the  different  ideological  relations 
of  every  word ;  as, — 

1st.  What  sensible  properties  are  or  may  be  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  under  consideration ;  and  by  which  of 
the  senses  do  we  become  acquainted  with  its  existence  ?  If 
we  take  the  word  table^  we  find  that  it  possesses  visible  and 
tactile  properties;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  its  pres- 
ence by  our  mght  and  our  touch ;  and  we  may  be  also  by 
our  hearing.  KJhwer  may  be  known  to  us  by  sights  toitcT^ 
smell,  and  taste ;  sugar  by  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight,  and  even 
by  hearing, — This  is  a  fundamental  exercise,  and  should 
never  be  omitted,  as  it  strengthens  the  foculty  of  attention, 
and  leads  to  many  novel  and  striking  observations  and  com- 
parisons. 

2dly.  Does  the  word  express  an  object,  a  quaUiy,  or  an 
action?  For  instance,  orange  expresses  an  object,  ttpiti,  a 
qu9}ity,Jiotff,  an  action. 

3dly.  Does  it  express  an  intellectual  perception,  or  a  morcu 
feeling  7  e.  g.  Green  represents  an  intellectual  perception, 
good  a  moral  feeling;  so  also  amiable  and  hateful;  while  luird 
usually  expresses  an  intellectual  perception,  but  may  likewise 
be  used  to  indicate  a  moral  feeling,  as  in  the  phrase,  A  hara 
man. 

The  same  remark  with  regard  to  utility,  is  applicable  to 
these  two  praxes  as  to  the  first. 

4th.  If  the  word  is  the  name  of  an  object,  let  the  pupil 
give  an  ideological  analysis  by  naming  all  its  parts.  Suppose^ 
fiower  is  the  word  on  which  a  phrase  has  been  written ;  we 
find  the  parts  to  be  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  the  corollcL,  the 
stamens,  and  the  pistiL  This  exercise  should  be  invariably 
fMToaecuted,  since  it  becomes  the  most  economical  mode  of 
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acquiring  the  correct  definition  of  terms.  The  most  commoii 
object  of  nature  or  art,  as  pump^  eye,  shoe,  by  this  mode  of 
examination,  will  add  to  the  store  of  useful  terms.  In  the 
pump,  we  find  the  parts  to  be  the  stock,  the  bore,  the  handle 
or  lever,  the  piston,  the  box,  the  valve,  &c.;  in  the  eye,  the 
cornea,  the  iris,  the  pupil,  the  sclerotic  coat,  the  lens,  the  vit» 
reous  and  aqvueous  humours,  ^lc,  ;  and  in  the  shoe,  the  vamp, 
the  quarters,  the  sole,  &c.  Another  very  valuable  result  that 
must  follow  from  this  exercise,  is  that  it  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  ready  arrangement  in  composition.  The 
ability  to  classify  our  ideas,  and  reduce  them  to  a  certain 
order,  so  as  promptly  to  present  a  good  outline  of  our  views 
on  any  subject,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  great  acquire- 
ment If,  however,  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the 
uses  of  things,  and  of  their  parts,  we  shall  extend  still  further 
the  utility  of  this  praxis.  Thus  the  words  leaf,  liver,  heart, 
lungs,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  the 
ieaf  performs  the  functions  of  a  respiratory  organ  to  the  j!»^n^, 
as  the  lungs  do  to  an  animal ;  that  the  liver  secretes  hUe,  and 
ithat  the  luart  is  a  muscular  machine,  which  forces  the  blood 
t)y  means  of  the  arteries  to  gfll  parts  of  the  body.  The  pupil, 
i)y  this  means,  will  gain  a  great  number  of  elementary  truths 
in  natural  science,  which  will  prepare  him  for  farther  ad- 
vances. 

5th.  If  the  word  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  some  object,  a 
Mst  of  those  objects  which  possess  the  part  mentioned,  should 
be  made  out.  The  same  process  of  generalizing  should  be 
used  with  words  expressing  qualities  and  actions.  This  may 
also  be  done  to  advantage  wherever  a  general  term  is 
brought  forward ;  thus,  when  insect,  bird,  quadruped,  are  the 
subjects,  the  forming  of  a  catalogue  of  each,  will  be  a  useful 
lesson  in  thinking. 

eth.  Classifying  objects  as  natural  or  artificial,  and  as  be- 
longing to  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  though 
simple  enough  in  itself,  has,  nevertheless,  a  usefUl  tendency. 

7th.  Another  very  valuable  praxis  is,  to  require  the  scholar 
to  refer  every  word  that  is  capable  of  it,  to  the  science  to 
which  it  may  appertain,  or  in  which  we  may  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  either  as  an  article  or  a  process.  Before,  however, 
we  state  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  exercise,  it  may 
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be  proper  to  premise,  that  our  language  exhibits  the  singular 
anomaly  of  having  common  English  or  Saxon  words  for  its 
nouns  that  are  the  names  of  familiar  natural  objects,  while  the 
adjectives  that  are  used  to  distinguish  the  genus  or  spedes, 
are  almost  uniformly  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin.  This  ^will 
be  evident  by  the  following  promiscuous  list,  viz. 


Mwu.  Mjeetwes. 

eje ocular,  ophthalmic. 

hp labiaL 

nose nasal. 

ton^e lingual. 

tooSi dental. 

•ea ....marine. 

river fluviatile. 

sun solar. 

moon lunar. 

star stellar,  astraL 


JVbtciw.  Mjutivm 

dogr .canine. 

cat fiiline. 

goose aserine. 

lungs pulmonary. 

bone osseous. 

glass vitreous. 

joint articular. 

lime    calcareous. 

earth terrestriaL 

egg oval,  dec 


This  list  might  be  enlarged  mdefinitely,  but  these  instances 
will  suffice  to  show  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  fact  above 
noticed. — But  as  the  common  words  which  are  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin are  not  to  be  found  in  this  dictionary,  and  will  not  of 
themselves  become  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  suggested,  we 
would  recommend  that  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  radicals 
that  may  l^e  in  the  lessons  should  be  classified  by  their  sci- 
ences, or  else  the  English  noun  to  which  the  Latin  adjectives 
relate.  Thus,  either  canis^  or  dog^  may  be  taken  when  we 
come  to  the  word  canine ;  so  oculus,  or  eye,  when  ocular  comes 
under  review.  The  same  remark  will  extend  to  all  this  class 
of  designating  adjectives;  and  by  thus  reverting  to  the  Saxon- 
English  name  of  the  object,  we  carry  our  plan  of  scientific 
appropriation  through  the  whole  language.  In  this  way  the 
words  horse,  dog,  cat,  though  not  in  this  dictionary,  as  well 
as  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which  are,  njay  be  brought  for- 
ward and  assigned  to  that  branch  of  Zoology  denominated 
Mazology  or  Mammalia;  eagle,  crow,  crane,  wren,  &c.  to 
Ornithology ;  gnat,  bee,  wasp,  larva,  chrysalis,  &c.  to  Ento- 
mology;  tench,  winnow,  shark,  mackerel,  to  Ichthyology;  oys^ 
ter,  limpet,  muscle,  cyprea,  &c.  to  Conchology ;  oak,  poplar,, 
rose,  mushroom,  &c.  would  be  placed  under  Botany ;  flinty 
gypsum^  quartz,  talc,  sapphire,  diamond,  under  Mineralogy, 
as  the  science  which  exhibits  their  classification;  and  to 
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Chemistry,  for  an  analysis  of  their  properties.  To  the  latter 
science  we  also  transfer  the  terms  oxygen,  oandizemerU,  com' 
bustian,  fermentation,  &c.  as  constituting  a  part  of  its  nomen- 
clature. Mountain,  river,  rock,  quarry,  mine,  pebble,  dtc. 
belong  to  Geology,  which  theorises  on  their  formation,  ar- 
rangement, &c.  Bone,  brain,  hearty  lungs,  &c.  will  come 
under  Anatomy  for  a  description  of  them,  and  under  Physio- 
logy for  an  account  of  their  functions.  By  pursuing  these 
hints,  the  various  divisions  of  Physical,  Mathematical,  and 
Metaphysical  science  may  have  their  subjects  and  their  terms 
identified.  We  might  perhaps  as  well  add  a  few  more  in- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  this  exercise  is  not 
familiar ;  thus,  we  refer 

Feoer,  consumption,  palsy,  epilepsy,  &c.  to  Medicine ; 
Fracture, phlegmon,  abscess,  gangrene,  &'c.  to  Surgery; 
The  medicinal  properties  of  calomel,  quinine,  opium,  dtc.  to 
Materia  Medica ; 

Cloud,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.  to  Meteorology ; 
lAne,  angle,  triangle,  square,  circle,  &c.  to  Geometry ; 
Sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c.  to  Trigonometry ; 
Sun,  moon,  star,  eclipse,  occvMation,  transit^  d&c.  to  Astro- 
nomy; 

Leoer,  wheel,  plane,  screw,  wedge,  &c.  to  Mechanics ; 
Barometer,  air-pump,  vacuum,  siphon,  d&c.  to  Pneumatics ; 
Light,  vision,  microscope,  telescope,  reflection,  refroA^on^  4tc. 
to  Optics ; 

To  think,  to  judge,  to  reason,  idea,  memory,  &c.  to  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy ; 

Proposition,  syllogism,  enthymeme,  sophism,  &c.  to  Logic ; 
Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  wageSf  pauperism, 
&c.  to  Political  Economy ;    • 

Moral  terms,  to  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy. 
One  advantage  accruing  from  this  mode  of  parsing  words 
into  their  sciences,  will  be,  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  tdl 
in  what  science  he  may  look  for  the  investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject of  mquiry.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  plan  admits  of  such 
an  extension  as  to  become  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining 
the  generic  and  specific  divisions  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.    By  making  out  lists  under  general  and  iqiecific 
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terms  as  recommended  in  a  previous  exercise,  it  cannot  fail 
in  accomplishing  beneficial  results. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  this  way- 
would  not  be  deep  nor  extensive.  This  is  in  some  measuie 
true,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  our  scholar  should  possess  as 
profound  views  of  a  subject  as  the  adept  who  has  made  it  for 
years  his  study.  But  he  will  have  the  Iceys  of  knowledge ; 
and  will  have  fiilly  come  up  to  Locke's  opinion  of  this  matter, 
where  he  says  "that  youth  should  early  be  afforded  b, general 
view  of  all  the  divisions  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  that 
they  may  apply  themselves  to  that  which  may  hereafter  suit 
their  turn  best,  as  that  they  may  see  the  connexion  and  har- 
mony of  all  the  sciences."  But  no  objection  can  exist  on  this 
score,  when  it  is  understood,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  course  in  the  English  shall  be  either  accompa- 
nied or  succeeded  by  the  study  of  the  Physical,  Mathematical, 
and  other  sciences. 

8th.  Keeping  up  all  the  previous  exercises,  another  may  be 
added,  which  is,  to  notice  the  synonymous  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  determine  the  various  shades  of  diflference  in  their 
meaning.  Their  use  in  affording  variety  of  expression,  and 
how  the  sentence  must  be  changed  in  its  arrangement  in 
order  to  effect  this,  should  also  be  attended  to.  Vagueness 
in  the  application  of  syncmymesjcannot  be  permitted,  lest  the 
very  copiousness  which  they  give  to  the  language  become  a 
serious  injury  by  exciting  misunderstandings  among  those 
who  use  them  incorrectly.  Locke,  in  speaking  of  the  neces- 
sity of  understanding  the  full  force  of  words,  remarks  that 
"the  want  of  a  precise  signification  in  their  words  when  men 
come  to  reason,  especially  on  moral  matters,  is  the  cause  of 
very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  their  undeter- 
mined words  confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads 
with  a  fixed  meaning ;  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they 
obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  are  sel- 
dom in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong :  it  being  just  the  same,  to  go  about  to 
draw  these  persons  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has 
no  settled  abode.  The  chief  end  of  language  being  to  be  un- 
derstood, words  serve  not  for  that  end  when  thev  excite  not, 
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In  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker." 

The  examination  of  synonymous  words  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  discrimination  and  taste.  The 
practice  of  separating  from  each  word  the  ideas  of  which  it  is 
not  properly  the  representative,  as  well  as  noticing  which  is 
the  most  perspicuous  mode  of  expressing  a  sentiment,  must 
tend  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  refine  the  style  of  the  pupil. 
The  etymological  course  contained  in  this  dictionary  presents 
the  best  elements  for  pursuing  these  investigations.  For, 
however  much  words  may  in  many  instances  vary  from  their 
radical  meaning,  and  exhibit  paronynwus  deviations  from 
their  etymon,  still  the  etymology  of  words  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  true  basis  on  which  to  settle  their  definitions. 
Hence,  in  all  works  on  synonymy,  the  derivation  is  made  the 
elementary  part  of  the  examination. 

.  After  observing  the  derivation  of  two  or  more  words  of 
similar  meaning,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  perceive  their  differ- 
ence, by  noticing  which  is  most  general^  and  which  most  spe- 
cific in  its  applications.  In  the  words  give,  grants  bestow,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  give  has  a  more  general  meaning  than  grant ; 
and  grant  a'more  general  meaning  than  hestoio.  So,  in  way, 
road,  rovie,  course,  the  same  differences  in  their  general  and 
specific  application  will  readily  decide  the  true  sense  which 
correct  usage  has  attached  to  each  word. 

The  mixed  character  of  our  language,  before  alluded  to,  is 
an  abundant  source  of  our  synonymous  words.  Thus  the 
Latin  and  the  Saxon  terms  run  a  parallel  course  through  the 
language,  e.  g. 


StooH.  '  Latin. 

happiness felicity. 

unhappy miserable. 

dreadful terrible. 

footstep  . . .,. vestige. 


Saxon.  Latin. 

swiftness velocity. 

fleetness celerity. 

brink margin. 

beseech supplicate,  Slc, 


These  examples  might  be  extended  to  hundreds;  but  those 
presented  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  the  copiousness 
of  the  English  is  dependent  on  terms  adopted  from  the  Latin. 
We  still  see  the  same  mode  of  ascertaining  the  shades  of 
meaning  applicable  to  these  as  to  other  syononymous  words; 
that  is,  their  more  general  or  more  specific  acceptation. 
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Sometimes  the  true  shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
synonymes  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  their  opposites* 
or  words  of  a  contrary  meaning.  They  may  also  in  many 
cases  be  knbwn  by  observing  whether  one  word  is  not  more 
usually  applied  to  mental  objects,  while  the  other  is  used  to 
designate  those  that  are  material. 

By  a  constant  reference  to  these  few  principles,  the  inves- 
tigations connected  with  synonymous  words  will  become 
both  easy  and  interesting. 

9th.  We  may  now  add  another  exercise  to  the  foregoing ; 
namely,  the  examination  of  equivocal  and  paronymous  words. 
These  constitute  a  large  class,  and  assume  a  special  import- 
ance in  the  study  of  language,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  give  rise  to  many  misunderstandings  and  disputes ;  and 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  fallacies  in  our  reasoning.  This  arises 
from  the  word  having  several  meanings,  if  a  primitive  word; 
or  from  its  deviating  from  the  signification  of  its  radical,  if  a 
derivative.  To  take  as  an  instance  of  the  former  sort,  the 
word  "^,"  we  see  that  it  means  ^^  proper^  suitaUej  a  par  ox- 
ysm,  to  suit ;"  or  mast  of  a  ship,  and  mast,  the  fruit  of  oak  or 
beech.  As  an  instance  exempUfying  the  latter.  Dr.  Whatfely, 
in  his  Logic,  speaking  of  fallacies  founded  on  £t3rmology, 
observes,  "  Perhaps  no  example  of  this  can  be  found  that  is 
more  extensively  and  mischievously  employed  than  in  the 
case  of  the  word  representative :  assuming  that  its  right  mean- 
ing must  correspond  exactly  with  the  strict  and  original  sense 
of  the  word  represent,  the  sophist  persuades  the  multitude 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  be 
guided  in  all  points  by  the  opinions  of  his  constituents ;  and, 
in  short,  to  be  merely  their  spokesman:  whereas  law  and 
custom,  which,  in  this,  may  be  considered  as  fixing  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  requure  no  such  thing,  but  enjoin  the 
representative  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  on  his  own  responsibility."  It  may  be  stated  that 
ambiguity  in  an  eqw'vocal  word  can  only  obtain  while  it  is 
used  as  the  same  part  of  speech,  grammatically  speaking;  for 
so  soon  as  the  word  assumes  a  meaning  which  constitutes  it 
another  part  of  speech,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  its  true 
signification.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  takes  place  with 
most  of  those  which  may  be  classed  as  paron3n[nous  words. 
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By  watching  closely  those  paronymous  deviations  in  deriva- 
tive words,  we  shall  give  the  science  of  Etymology  its  true 
value,  and  shield  it  from  the  ridicule  by  which  it  has  some- 
times been  assailed  by  such  men  as  Swift ;  whose  wit  and 
whose  ignorance  of  philological  laws,  form  the  only  palliation 
for  their  fooleries.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  preserved 
from  the  opposite  error  of  Home  Tooke,  Dr.  Murray,  Damm, 
&c.  who,  by  attaching  an  inordinate  and  exclusive  importance 
to  researches  into  the  origin  of  words,  have  exposed  the  sub- 
ject to  unmerited  obloquy. 

The  etymological  course  contained  in  this  work  presents  a 
grand  synoptical  view  of  the  difficulties  of  our  language.  But 
although  all  the  primary  meanings  are  given  from  which 
most  of  the  rest  may  readily  be  known,  yet  it  is  not  intended 
to  set  aside  the  use  of  a  common  dictionary  on  the  usual 
alphabetic  arrangement  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  another  dictionary,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  these  equivocal  or  paronymous  terms. 

10th.  In  the  study  of  language,  there  are  few  exercises 
more  interesting  or  useful  than  an  attention  to  comparisons, 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  words ;  and  the  epithets  that 
may  be  applied  to  nouns  representing  either  material  or  im- 
material objects.  Thus  the  sun  is  compared  to  a  Mng,  life  to 
a  lamp,  wisdom  to  Ughty  hope  to  an  anchor,  &c.  &c.  When- 
ever words  are  presented  in  the  lessons  that  represent  or 
allude  to  natural  objects,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
directing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  figurative  uses  and  compa- 
risons. Epithets,  as  descriptive  adjectives,  will  result  from 
these  cx>mparis(ms.  It  forms  an  excellent  lesson  in  thinking 
and  in  language  for  the  pupil  to  apply  all  the  epithets  he  can 
find,  which  can  in  any  way  describe  or  distinguish  the  word 
under  consideration.  Thus,  to  take  the  word  lion  as  an 
example,  he  is  figuratively  called  the  king  of  beasts,  the  mon^ 
arch  of  the  forests,  &c. ;  and  the  adjective  epithets  that 
describe  him  are  tawny,  yellow,  roaring,  raging,  fierce,  bold, 
courageous,  noble,  majestic,  proud,  stately,  bounding,  shaggy, 
long-maned,  bloody,  cruel,  ravenous,  &c.  These  instances  may 
answer  to  exemplify  our  views  on  this  point ;  their  utility  is 
so  evident  as  to  need  no  argument  to  enforce  them. 
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1 1th.  Another  attempt  at  awakening  interest  might  be  made 
by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is  tacitly  implied  in  any 
word  as  some  way  connected  or  co-existent  with  it;  e.  g*  the 
word  thunder  necessarily  associates  with  its  meaning  the 
additional  ideas  of  lightning,  clouds,  and  warm  weather, — ^In 
the  word  pump,  we  find  that  the  probable  associations  are; 
that  it  is  in  a  well,  and  near  a  house:  butneither  of  these  may 
be  true,  and  the  degree  of  truth  must  be  measured  by  what 
is  the  most  usual  condition  of  things.  Our  ideas  of  associa- 
tion thus  divide  themselves  into  necessary  and  contingent. 
When  we  mention  the  word  roof,  the  imagination  immedi- 
ately sets  a  building  under  it,  yet  the  term  may  be  a{^lied  to 
the  same  object  entirely  separated  from  any  building.  Still, 
where  there  is  no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  mind  rests 
satisfied  with  the  highest  probability,  resulting  from,  the  most 
common  connexion  of  things.  So,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  eat,  &c. 
ncce^^art'/y  imply  some  being  that  sees,  hears,  eats,  and  some- 
thing seen,  heard,  or  eaten,  as  well  as  a  time  and  place  where 
these  actions  were  performed.  A  number  of  contingent  asso- 
ciations arise  with  these  words,  which  it  is  also  well  to  bring 
under  review  as  possibilities. 

To  some  persons  these  exercises  may  appear  trivial ;  but 
they  certainly  cannot  know  how  much  the  imagination  is 
strengthened  by  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  judgment.  This  mental  process  is  in 
fact  the  course  of  investigation  pursued  in  all  those  cases 
where  we  cannot  arrive  at  mathematical  certainty,  and  forms 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  exercises  in  reasoning.  We 
read,  for  instance,  that  Noah  built  an  ark  of  gopher- wood,  of 
great  dunensions;  our  imagination,  guided  by  judgment,  may 
draw  a  great  many  curious  and  highly  probable  inferences 
respecting  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the  antediluvians. 
Metallic  tools  were  necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
building,  and  the  knowledge  of  various  chemical  processes 
is  presupposed  in  order  to  bring  any  of  the  metals  into  a  state 
in  which  they  may  be  used  as  mstruments. 

In  reference  to  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  this  praxis 
is  of  such  value  as  not  to  yield  in  utility  to  mathematical 
researches ;  and  though  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  cer- 
tainty, yet  it  gives  equal  exercise  to  the  powers  of  memory^ 
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judffment^  and  reasonings  with  the  most  accnrate  coarse  of 
geometrical  or  algebraical  analysis. 

12th.  Our  last  exercise  in  this  series  will  be,  to  embody  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  preceding  ones  in  a  practical  eflTort  at 
forming  scenery,  by  all  the  natural  associations  of  which  the 
subject  is  capable.  Here  the  imagination  may  have  full  scope, 
and  vary  her  scenes  by  every  appropriate  chaiage.  E.  g.  take 
the  word  arbour:  here  its  location  would  immediately  be 
determined  to  be  k  garden ;  let  its  relations  to  surrounding 
objects  be  realized,  xmd  also  its  relations  to  more  distant 
objects:  place  it  in  imagination  on  a  southern  slope  of 
ground,  overlooking  a  river;  let  the  time  be  the  month  of 
June;  let  the  weather  be  pleasant,  the  plants  and  trees  flour- 
ishing, the  birds  singing,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  rural 
scenery  that  may  give  interest.  Then  notice  its  occupants, 
and  the  moral  feelings  and  contemplations  awakened  by  the 
scene.  When  this  is  realized  and  described,  change  the  sea- 
son and  the  place,  and  so  proceed  until  a  sufficient  exercise 
Is  given  to  the  mind  for  one  subject. 

In  this  way  the  imagination  may  be  cultivated  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  natural  strength  of  that  feculty. 
Composition  would  become  an  easy  and  a  simple  process, 
and  the  capability  of  making  the  written  phrases  on  succeed- 
ing lessons  would  be  constantly  hicreasing.  To  make  good 
phrases  on  an  individual  word  is  not  an  easy  matter;  but  its 
importance  is  so  great,  that  the  mode  of  using  this  dictionary 
rests  for  its  greatest  utility  on  the  persevering  adherence  to 
this  part  of  the  plan.  Etymology  is  very  valuable,  ideological 
analysis  and  intellectual  combination  extremely  useful ;  but 
it  is  only  Phraseology  and  written  composition  that  give  our 
knowledge  a  living  and  an  active  form.  We  have  so  much 
passive  education  at  present,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
course  which  has  been  prescribed  may  not  be  followed  out 
as  extensively  as  it  should  be ;  but  if  teachers  will  only  see 
the  subject  in  its  true  luBaring,  they  will  not  think  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  its  constant  practice.  The 
habits  of  ready  composition  possessed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  will  convince  any  one  who  is 
sceptical  of  the  efficiency  of  this  course.  Their  intellectual 
education  is  foimded  very  much  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
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lice  which  we  have  developed  and  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
active  existence  among  those  who  have  the  use  of  aD  their 
senses.  And  if  they,  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ready  inlets 
of  instruction,  learn  so  much  and  so  well,  by  this  means, 
what  may  not  those  do,  who  shall  use  the  same  method,  with- 
out these  obstacles  and  disadvantages]  The  facility  with 
which  they  bring  all  their  learning  into  a  practical  condition 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  has  been  a  frequent  theme  of 
remkrk  and  wonder ;  and  the  great  usefulness  of  this  abUity 
is  manifest  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned.  Dugald 
Stewart  remarks,  that  "when  theoretical  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  are  happily  combined  in  the  same  person,  the 
intellectual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and 
fits  him  equally  to  conduct  with  a  masterly  hand  the  details 
of  ordinary  business,  and  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
hazardous  situations."  This  view  is  applicable  to  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  where  abstract  principles  can 
have  a  practical  exhibition. 

This  work  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  pupils  in  our 
male  and  female  seminaries  who  do  not  learn  Latin  and 
Greek;  as  they  will,  by  its  aid,  be  able  to  acquire,  in  a  simple 
and  philosophical  manner,  all  the  difficult  terms  of  the  English 
language,  including  most  of  the  terminology  of  science.  They 
will  thus  be  prepared  to  enter  on  a  course  of  scientific  or 
literary  studies  with  much  greater  advantages  than  they 
would  otherwise  possess.  But  it  is  not  only  to  the  mere 
English  scholar  that  this  book  may  be  usefUl ;  it  will  also 
offer  great  facilities  to  those  who  are  going  through  a  course 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  showing  them  the  practical  bearing 
of  their  studies  on  our  language :  and  as  this  is  a  subject  that 
is  not  enough  attended  to  in  our  schools,  it  is  believed  that 
half  (^n  hour  or  more  each  day  could  not  be  more  profitably 
employed  than  by  consecutive  lessons  on  the  plan  we  have 
recommended.  The  great  English  philologist.  Dr.  J.  Jones, 
observes,  in  his  Analogiae  Latinae,  "If  the  custom  prevailed  in 
all  the  schools,  (which  assuredly  ought  to  be  the  case,)  of 
trachag  the  English  to  the  Latin  language,  the  utility  of  this 
last  would  be  more  generally  and  permanently  felt;  nor 
would  it  be  so  readily  forgotten  in  manhood,  after  the  long 
and  fruitless  pains  that  have  been  taken  t^  acquire  it  in 
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youth.'*  This  book  presents  the  means  of  tracing  these  con- 
nexions to  a  greater  extent  than  any  work  in  our  language. 
From  the  synoptical  tables  which  it  contains  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  derivatives,  it  will  also  become  a  useful  family  book  of 
reference,  for  those  who  have  long  since  finished  their  lessons 
in  "  hie,  haec,  hoc,"  and  **  6,  ^  ro ;"  but  are  still  disposed  to 
revive  in  their  minds  some  of  the  relations  that  connect  our 
language  of  science  and  literature  to  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

With  regard  to  a  series  of  lessons  in  compositions,  they 
may  be  very  usefully  pursued,  combined  with  these  diction- 
ary exercises.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  1st.  The 
writing  out  from  memory,  after  a  single  reading,  all  that  can 
be  remembered  of  any  subject  upofl  which  the  pupil  has  read. 
This  will  cultivate  ready  memory,  increase  the  stock  of  words, 
and  improve  the  style.  The  second  is,  to  write  an  original 
composition  bn  some  specific  theme.  Neither  of  these  will  be 
difficult  exercises  if  our  whole  plan  Is  carried  out,  as  matter 
and  manner  will  both  be  &miliar.  We  therefore  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further  by  way  of  directing 
the  mode ;  but  cannot  leave  it  without  pressing  the  paramount 
importance  of  firequent,  yea,  daily,  set  compositions  on  some 
easy  subject,  whether  it  be  the  description  of  some  country, 
animal,  plant,  mineral,  habit,  virtue,  or  vice.  Pope  says, 
"  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance  :^  this  is 
strictly  true,  particularly  when  we  unite  with  it  the  principle 
of  Horace,  "Scribendi,  recti  sapere  est  principium  et  fons." 
While  Pope's  "  art"  or  practice  and  Horace's  "  recte  sapere" 
are  feithfully  combined,  as  we  believe  they  are,  in  the  plan 
of  using  this  dictionary,  a  judicious  teacher  cannot  fail  to 
teach  his  pupils  the  art  of  composition. 

There  is  only  one  objection  which  we  anticipate  against 
the  use  of  this  book  for  phrase-making ;  viz.  that  it  does  not 
give  the  definitions  of  the  derivative  words,  except  in  a  few 
instances  of  peculiar  meanings,  or  for  the  exemplification  of 
the  primitive  word,  and  leaves  the  signification  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  scholar,  who  is  furnished  with  all  the  elements 
which  form  the  term.  This,  so  far  from  being  an  objection, 
presents  an  advantage  of  great  value.  It  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  more  of  that  exertion  of  mind  which  constitutes  act-^ 
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ive  education,  than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  giving  the 
definition ;  just  as  it  is  better  to  require  a  pupil  to  give  the 
boundaries  of  a  country  firom  a  map,  than  to  learn  and 
merely  recite  them  by  rote  fi-oni  a  book.  The  latter  is  a 
passive  business,  while  the  former  is  active.  By  the  one,  he 
gains  ideas;  by  the  other,  words  anly.  Where,  however, 
words  occur  whose  correct  signification  cannot  be  made  out 
by  their  etymology,  he  should  apply  to  the  common  diction- 
aries, such  as  Webster's,  &c.  for  them :  but  this  should  be 
done  only  after  he  has  made  a  proper  use  of  his  etymological 
means. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  our  endeavours  to  render  an 
excellent  book  more  practically  usefiil  may  be  candidly  exa- 
mined, and  thoroughly  tested  by  experiment;  upon  the  result 
of  which  we  are  willing  to  rest  whatever  claims  our  opinions 
may  have  to  the  adoption  of  the  public. 

J.  M.  KEAGY. 


Note. — ^The  reader  unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek  will  please  to 
observe  that  a  and  6,  of  the  primitives,  are  frequently  changed  into  i  in 
the  derivatives  and  compounds.  In  verbs,  also,  the  root  oflen  appears 
under  two  forms.  The  two  forms  in  the  Latin  verb  firom  which  our 
words  are  derived,  are  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  a 
form  called  the  supine.  The  present  indicative^  therefore,  and  the  supine^ 
are  usually  given,  which  are  sufficient  as  a  guide  in  nearly  every  case. 

J.  M.  K. 
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I.  PREFIXES.* 
1.  OF  ENGLISH  OR  SAXON  ORIGIN. 

A,t  signifies  on,  in,  to,  or  at :  as,  afoot',  on  foot ;  abed', 
in  bed ;  afield',  to  the  field ;  afar,  at  a  great  distance. 

abed',  ad.  aground',  ad,  ashore',  ad, 

aboard',  ad,  ahead',  ad,  aside',  ad, 

adrift',  ad.  Sl  a,  aloft',  ad,  asleep',  ad, 
afloaf ,  ad. 

Be,J  signifies  to  make :  as,  iecalm',  to  make  calm ;  Jefoul', 
to  make  foul ;  bedeck'  to  deck, 

bedaub',  v,                    belie',  v,  ftespeak',  v, 

bedim',  V,                     belong',  v,  fectide',  v, 

defit',  V,                       beset',  v.  6cto'ken,  v 

beh&ve',  v.                   beaiege',  v.  ftctray',  v. 
6ehead',  v, 

En,§-em,  signifies,  in,  into,  or  on;  to  make :  as,  encamp', 
to  form  into  a  camp ;  enthrone',  to  place  on  a  throne ; 
ena'ble,  to  make  able. 

enact',  v.  '    encir'cle,  v.  encum'ber,  v, 

enchain',  v,  encom'pass,  v.  endear',  v. 

*lti8  underetood  that  the  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  with  a  few  Examplee,  shall  be 
committed  to  memory. 

t  It  appears  proper,  m  the  outset,  to  mention  that  Bome  of  the  Prefixes  and 
Affixes  m  certain  words,  seem  redundant,  or  at  least  retain  very  little  of  their 
general  signification. 

\  Be,  in  Aecause,  be&ae,  ficset,  fcdeck,  ftcsiege,  &c.  is  the  same  word  as  hy.  It 
denotes  near,  dose,  about,  on,  at,  ftom  some  root  signifying  to  pass  or  to  press. 

$  En  coincides  with  Fr.  en,  Lat.  in,  and  Or.  tv,  and  some  English  words  are 
written  indifierently  with  en  or  in.  When  the  word  is  borrowed  tifom  the 
French,  en  is  more  proper  than  in. 
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cndeav'our,  v.  engrave',  v.  entomb',  v. 

endure',  v,  engross',  v.  entxap',  «u 

enfee'ble,  v,  enlarge',  v,  envel'op,  v. 

enforce',  v,  enrote',  v. 

Em,  for  EN,  signifies  to  make:  as,  eTwbel'lish,  to   make 
beautiful ;  eTwpow'er,  to  give  power  to. 

embalm',  v,  embar'rass,  v.  embrace',  v. 

embark',  v,  embla'zon,  v.  empale',  v, 

embar'go,  n.  &  v,         embow'el,  v,  ^ 

Fore,  signifies  before :   as,  ^brerun'ner,  one  who   runs 
before  ;  foresee',  to  see  before. 

/oreappoint',  v.  /oredoom',  v,  ybrcrun'ner,  n. 

forebode' f  v,  /ore'gromid,  n.  /oresee',  v, 

/orc'castle,  n.  ybre'head,  n.  ybre'siffht,  n. 

ybreclose',  r.  /oreordain',  r.  /orcteD',  r. 

Im,  for  IN,  signifies  to  make :  as,  mbit'ter,  to  malte  bitter ; 
/mpov'erish,  to  maAre  poor. 

tmbank',  v.  imbue',  r,  tmpris'on,  r. 

imbow'er,  v. 

Mis,  signifies  i/7,  error,  or  defect,  marking  an  iU,  false,  or 
uJTong-  sense :  as,  m/scon'duct,  7*//  conduct ;  mzVbelie'ver, 
one  who  holds  a  false  religion,  or  believes  ivrangly ; 
misapply',  to  apply  to  a  icrong  purpose. 

misapprehend',  v.  miAConcep'tion,  n.  7m5^uide',  r. 

misbehave',  v,  misdeed',  n.  misinform',  v. 

miscal'culate,  v.  misdemean',  v.  misno'mer,  n. 

miscal',  v.  mwfor'tune,  n.  misspend',  v. 

Out,  signifies  beyond,  denoting  excess  or  superiority:  as, 
outlive',  to  live  beyond, 

oii/bal'ance,  v.  owriand'ish,  a.  OM/'rage,  v.  &  n. 

owibid',  V.  out'line,  n.  o^^ft^ide',  v. 

ou/'bound,  a,  owmum'ber,  v.  ow^'eide,  n. 

outdo',  V,  ow/march',  v.  ow^wear',  v. 

Over,  signifies  aJoue  or  over,  too  high  or  twmcA,  implying 
eminence  or  superiority,  more  than  enough:  as,  ouei- 
flow',  to  flow  over  or  afcue  ;  owercharge',  to  charge  too 
high  or  too  much, 

over-awe',  v.  o'ver-board,  ad,  owercome',  v. 

pver-bal'ance,  v.  overcast',  v.  overhang',  v. 
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overleap',  v.  overreach',  v,  overtake',  v. 

^  orcrpow'er,  v.  overset',  v.  overthrow',  v. 

Un,  before  a  verb,  signifies  to  take  off,  deprive  of,  imply- 
ing undoing  or  destroying:  as,  undress',  to  take  off" 
clothed;  itncrown',  to  deprive  of  a  crown. 


unbar',  v. 

undeceive',  v. 

unhinge',  v. 

unbind',  v. 

unfit',  V. 

unhorse',  v. 

tmbo'Boin,  v. 

unfold',  V. 

unseal',  v. 

imbur'then,  v.  * 

unfurl',  V. 

unstop',  V. 

(Jn,*  before  an  adjective^  signifies  not,  implying  negation 
or  privation :  as,  ttna'ble,  not  able ;  t<nblem'ished,  not 
blemished,  or  free  from  reproach. 

una'ble,  a.  unbound'ed,  a.  unffrace'ful,  a. 

unaccom'plished^  a.  unbrid'led,  a.  unjust',  a. 

unapt',  a,  uncer'tain,  a,  unpop'ular,  a. 

.  unbecom'ing,  a.  unclean',  a.  unri'^teous,  a. 

unblem'ish^,  a.  unfair',  a. 

Under,  signifies  beneath  or  under,  denoting  subordinaium 
or  inferiority:  as,  t^n'cfer-clerk,  beneath,  or  subordinate 
to,  the  principal  clerk. 

umlerbid',  v.  undernune',  v.  undentuiA',  v. 

undergo',  v.  un'iierplot,  n.  undertake',  v. 

un'<2eniDg,  n.  umJerrate',  v.  underval'ue,  v.  dt  n. 

With,  signifies  from  or  against:  as,  i&i7Adraw',  to  draw 


2.  OP  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

A,  signifies  from  or  au^y:  as,  avert',  to  torn  from. 

Ab,  signifies  ^om  or  away:  as,  aibre'viate,  to  make 
short  from ;  absolve',  to  loose  from. 

a6'dicate,  v.  o&'ject,  a,  a6rade',  v. 

otona'tkD,  n.  o^lu'tlon,  n.  absolve',  v. 

;  otmivaltive  particle,  antwen  to  tn  of  the  Latinf ,  and  a  of  Iha 
Ifdmott  at  will  before  a4jectives  and  adverbi. 
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Abs,  signifies  from,  or  away :  as,  a Jstain',  to  hold  from. 

Ad,  and  the  forms  it  assumes, — a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap, 
ar,  as,  at,  signifies  to :  as,  adhere^  to  stick  to. 

add,  V.  adhere',  v,  admit',  v, . 

adduce',  v.  adpin',  v.  advert',  v. 

iM^'equate,  a,  o^^juet',  v. 

A,  for  AD,  signifies  to:  as,  aspire',  for  adspire',  to  breathe 
t(H  ascribe',  for  arfscribe',  to  give  to. 

Il8cend^  V.  os'pect,  n.  aspire',  v. 

ascribe',  v,  asperse',  v,  avenge',  v, 

Ac,  for  AD,  signifies  to :  as,  accede',  for  adcede',  to  yield 
iOf  to  come  to,  to  agree  or  assent 

accept',  V.        '  accord',  v,  & ».  acknowledge,  v. 

ac'cident,  n,  accrue',  v,  acquiesce',  v. 

accliv'ity, »,  accuse',  v,  acquire',  K 

At,  for  AD,  signifies  to;  as,  a^fix',  for  adfix',  to  fix  to. 

affect',  V.  i|/Brm',  v,  qf  flux,  n. 

af&a'ity,  v.  o/fla'tus,  n.  o/Rise',  v, 

Ao,  for  AD,  signifies  to :  as,  a^'gravate,  for  ad'gravate,  to 
make  heavy  to,  (to  make  Mrorse.) 

Al,  for  AD,  signifies  to :  as,  aZle'viate,  for  adle'viate,  to 
niake  light  to,  (to  ease  or  soften.) 

aHege',  v.  aRot',  v.  aHu'vial,  a. 

aflitera'tion,  n.  oflude',  v.  aZly',  v.  Sin. 

m 

An,  for  AD,  signifies  to :  as,  anni'hilate,  for  a(2ni'hilate,  to 
make  to  nothing. 

annex',  v.  announce',  r.  annul',  v, 

an'notate,  v.  annoy',  v.  annu'merate,  v. 

Ap,  for  AD,  signifies  to ;  as,  apipend',  for  adpend',  to  hang, 
to;  appertain',  to  reach  to,  to  belong  to. 

appal',  V,  appertain',  v.  oppre'ciate,  v. 

oppara'tus,  n.  op'petite,  n.  a|)proach',  v.  '- 

appeal',  v.  &  n.  oppor'tion,  v.  "  appro'priate,  v.  &.  a. 

Ar,  for  AD,  siffnifies  to:  as,  ar'rogate,  for  adE'rogate,  to 
ask  for,  or  assume  to,  one's  self. 
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As,  for  AD,  signifies  to :  as,  a^sim'ilate,  for  a&im'ilate,  to 
make  like  to. 

<wcertain',  v.  assess',  v.  awo'ciate,  v.  a.  &  n. 

assail',  V,  aseign',  v.  oraort',  v: 

iMserf ,  V.  •   aMim'ilate,  v.  Msume',  v. 

At, for  AD,  signifies  to:  as,  artract',  for  attract',  to  draw 
to :  attest',  to  bear  witness  to. 

attach',  V.  attend',  v,  ottrib'ute,  v, 

attain',  v.  oOest',  v.  attriti'on,  n. 

Am,  signifies  round  or  about :  as,  amMti'on,  a  going  aboutf 
(seeking  honour  or  preferment) 

am^iti'on,  n.  anhela'tion,  n.  am^us'tion,  n. 

ambigii'it^,  n.  am'putate,  v.  circumam'6ient,  a. 

Awte,  signifies  before :  as,  aniece'dent,  going  before. 

on'^echamber,  n.  an^edilu'vian,  n.  &  a,    on/emun'dane,  a, 

a/iTedate',  v«  an/emerid'ian,  a.  OTi^epenult',  n. 

CiRcuM,  signifies  about  or  round:  as,  circumvent,'  to  come 
roMwirf  about,  (to  cheat.) 

ctr'ciiit,  n.  &  v.  cxrcttmfuse',  t.  circumscribe',  v, 

ctrctxmaro'bient,  a.       circt^mja'cent,  o.  ctr'cumspect,  a. 

ctrcMm'ference,  n.        circumnav'lgate,  v.      ctr'cui7istance,n.&  v. 

Cis,  signifies  on  this  side :  as,  cfs'alpine,  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps. 

Con,  (cum),  and  the  shapes  it  takes,-co,  cog,  col,  com, 
cor,  signifies  together  or  with:  as,  cowcussi'on,  a  shak- 
ing together ;  conform',  to  comply  with. 

concat'enate,  v,  conduce',  v.  disconcert',  v. 

con'cave,  a.  conglom'erate,t;.&  a.  discontent',  n.  a.  &.v. 

concen'trate,  v.  con'greeBj  n.  inconclu'sive,  a. 

con'clave,  n.  connect',  r.  incoTisid'erate,  a. 

concrete',  v.  &  o.  contain',  v.  mal'content,  a.  &  n. 

concur',  v.  contract', ».  miscon'strue,  v. 

Co,  for  CON,  signifies  together  or  with :  as,  coop'erate,  for 
coTi-op'erate,  to  work  idth  or  together. 

coacer'vate,  v.  coheir',  n.  cotan'gent,  n* 

coadju'tor,  n.  cohere',  v.  cotem'porary, a,&Ln. 

coagulate,  v.  co-op'erate,  v.  incohe'rent,  a. 
coe'qual,  a.  , 
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Cog,  for  con,  signifies  together  or  udth  :  as,  cog  nate,  for 
con'nate,  born  together,  or  with  another. 

Col,  for  ooir,  signifies  together  or  with :  as,  collect',  for 
conlect'f  to  gather  together. 

Com,  for  cow,  signifies  together  or  u?ftA :  as,  commo'tion, 
for  conmo'tion,  a  moving  together;  compassi'on,  for 
conpassi'on,  suffering  or  feeling  idth  (another.) 

combine',  v.  com'pact,  n.  compress',  v. 

commen'surate,  v.      compare',  v.  &  n.  decompose',  v. 

&.  a.  compa'triot,  n.  encom'pass,  v. 

comming'le,  v.  compeer',  n.  &  v.  incomplete',  a. 

commix',  v.  compo'nent,  a. 

Cor,  for  coir,  signifies  together  or  mth :  as,  corrob'orate, 
for  conrob'orate,  to  make  strong  together;  correrative, 
for  conrel'ative,  relative  udth. 

correct',  r.  &  n.  corrode',  v.  incorrect',  a. 

correspond',  v.  cor 'rugate,  v.  incor'rigible,  a. 

Contra,  signifies  against :  as,  contradict',  to  say  or  speak 
against. 

Counter,  for  contra,  signifies  against:  as,  counterhBl'- 
ance,  to  balance  against. 
countcrbal'ance,  v.       coun/crmand',  v.  counferpoise',  v. 

countercheck',  v,  [&>  n.  cown/ermarch',  v,         coun^erpres'sure,  n. 
coun'tcrfeit,    v,    o.      cown'^crpart,  n.  countersign',  v. 

Db,  signifies  dow^n  or  frotn :  as,  deject',  to  cast  down ; 
depart',  to  part  or  go  from. 

<2ebar',  v.  rfcpend',  v,  itescend',  v, 

<iecant',  v,  rfcpict',  v.  devolve',  v, 

deduct',  V,  depose',  v.  inc^ef  inite,  a. 

<2efend',  v.  rfcpre'ciate,  v.  inc^el'ible,  a. 
iteject',  V, 

Dis,  signifies  take  from,  away,  off,  or  out ;  not,  implying 
privatum,  negation,  or  undoing:  as,  dmrm',  to  take 
arms  from ;  disor'der,  to  take  away  order ;  dtscov'er, 
to  take  off  the  cover ;  dmnter',  to  take  out  of  the  earth 
or  grave ;  disbelieve',  not  to  believe. 

dMhXe,  V.  c2i«agree',  v.  c^mppear',  v. 

^isadvanta'geous,  a,     dwallow',  i;.  rft«cnarge',  v.  &  n. 
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diffconcerf,  v.  aisin'tetf  v.  disp\Bce\v, 

disengdige't  v.  dismem'heTf  v.  dt«regard',  n.  &.  v. 

Dis,  signifies  asunder :  as,  dispel',  to  drive  asunder  (by 
scattering)  ;  dissolve',  to  loose  asunder, 
discern',  v,  *di88ev'er,  v,  dissvoide',  v. 

dissent',  v,  &n,  dissolve',  v.  distend',  v. 

Di,  for  DIS,  signifies  asunder:  as,  disperse',  to  scatter 
asunder. 
dishev'elled,  p.            diverge',  v.  di'gesit,  n. 

disperse',  v.  divide',  v,  digress',  v. 

I>iF,  for  Dis,  signifies  asunder :  as,  differ,  to  bear  asun-^ 

der,  (to  vary.) 
Ex  (gf),  signifies  out,  out  of:  as,  ejx^lude',  to  shut  owt; 
eartend',  to  stretch  out. 
coexist',  V,  ejcclaim',  v,  expert',  a, 

(x>extend',  v,  ejrclude',  v.  extend',  v. 

ejcceed',  v.  expand',  v,  eartol',  v* 

except',  V.  &  pr,  expec'torate,  v.  extort',  v. 

JE,  contracted  for  ex,  signifies  otU,  out  of:  as,  emit',  to 
send  out ;  educe',  to  bring  out 
ebulliti'on,  n.  eject',  v.  ener'vate,  v, 

e'dict,  n.  elect',  v.  a,  &.  n,  erad'icate,  v, 

educe',  v.  el'oquent,  a.  erup'tion,  n. 

e'grees,  n.  emit',  v,  evap'orate,  v. 

Ec  (sx),  for  EX,  signifies  out,  out  of:  as,  ecs'tasy,  a  stand- 
ing out  of  (one's  mind  for  joy,  or  an  excess  of  joy.) 

Ef,  for  EX,  signifies  out,  out  of:  as,  ineffable,  that  cannot 
be  spoken  out. 

efSBJce',  V,  effiux,  n,  e/llfse',  v, 

eJTecV,  n,  &>  V,  c/^fort,  n.  eflip'sis,  n. 

Extra,  signifies  beyond :  as,  ^r^raor'dinary,  beyond  ordi- 
nary. 

In,  and  the  forms  it  assumes,-il,  im,  ir,  before  a  t;erJ, 
signifies  in  or  into,  on  or  upon :  as,  inject',  to  throw  in 
on  into;  inoc'ulate,  to  make  an  eye  on  or  iipon. 

tn'bom,  a.  incisi'on,  n.  tn'cubate,  v. 

incase',  v.  incite',  v.  incur',  v. 

*  The  prejus  in  this  word  diseev'er  alters  not  the  meaning  of  its  primitive  aev'er. 
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tnduce',  v.  tn'grese,  n.  tn'sect,  it. 

tnfbse',  V.  tnhome',  v.  invesf ,  v. 

Il,  for  1N9  signifies  in  or  on :  as,  t/lu'minatey  to  make  or 
put  light  in,  (to  enlighten.) 

Im,  for  iNf  signifies  in  or  into,  on  or  upon :  as,  import' y  to 
carry  in  or  into ;  impose',  to  place  on  or  upon. 

tmmeTse',  v,  tmpel',  v.  tm'precate,  v. 

tm'minent,  o.  impinge',  v.  tmprint',  v. 

tmmure',  v.  tmplant',  v.  tinpugn^  v. 

impede',  v.  im'plicate,  v.  impute',  v. 

Ir,  for  IN,  signifies  in  or  on :  as,  trra'diate,  to  make  rays 
on  or  upon,  (to  illu'minate.) 

In,  and  the  forms  it  assumes,-ig,  il,  im,  ir,  before  an 
adjective,  signifies  not,  implying  negation,  privation,  or 
want :  as,  tn'finite,  not  finite,  (or  withotU  bounds.) 

inabil'ity,  n.  inau'dible,  o.  incor'rect,  a. 

inac'tive,  a,  incohe'rent,  a,  tncul'pable,  a. 

inan'imate,  o.  incom'petent,  a,  indepen'dent,  a.  &  n. 

inar'able,  a,  tTicomplete',  a.  indiscreet',  o. 

Ig,  for  IN,  signifies  not :  as,  rg^io'ble,  not  noble. 
Il,  for  IN,  signifies  not:  as,  i/le'gal,  no<  legal. 

i/le'ga],  <f.  iflegifimate,  a.  iOit'erate,  a. 

•     i/leg'ible,  <f.  iZlic'it,  a,  iflog'ical,  a, 

Im,  for  IN,  signifies  not,  implying  negation,  privation,  or 
mint:  as,  iwimor'tal,  not  mortal,  (or  not  liable  to  death.) 

f'mmac'ulate,  a,  immense',  a,  imper'vious,  <f. 

immate'rial,  o,  immor'al,  a,  impolite',  a. 

immature',  a.  impar'tial,  a.  improp'er,  a. 

tmme'diate,  a.  impa'tient,  o.  impru'dent,  a. 

Ir,  for  IN,  signifies  not :  as,  iVrati'onal,  no<  rational. 

trrati'onal,  a,  trreligi'on,  n.  irresis'tible,  a, 

irrecov'erable,  a,         irreme'diable,  a,  irres'olute,  a. 

irreg'ular,  a.  irreproach'able,  a,        irrev'ocable,  a. 

Inter,  signifies  between  or  among:  as,  interpose',  to 
place  between ;  intermix',  to  mix  among  or  between. 

in/eflec'tual,  a,  intercede',  v.  in^erclude',  v. 

intelligent,  a.  interchange',  v.  intercoe'tal,  a. 
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tfil6rjec'tion,  n.  tnterme'diate,  a.  inierreg'nsua^  n. 

interliae*,  v,  tn/erposeS  v.  tfUersect',  v. 

tn7€rltide,  n. 

Intro*  signifies  u;t^m :  as,  introduce^  to  lead  or  bring 

mthin. 

JuxTAy  signifies  near  to:  as,  juxta^siii'on^  the  beipg 

placed  near  to  (any  thing.) 

Ob,  and  the  shapes  it  takes,-oCy  of»  op,  signifies  in  fhe 
way,  against,  cfui :  as,  o&ject',  to  cast  in  the  way,  or 
against;  ob'solete,  grown  out  (of  use.) 

06'durate,  o.  obliged  V,  obstruct',  v. 

obey',  V,  obnox'iwiB,  a.  obtrude',  v. 

o6e'dient,  a.  obeerve',  v.  o6tu8e',  a. 

o6ject',  V.  o6'8tacle,  n.  oft'viate,  v, 

Oc,  for  oB,  signifies  in  the  toay,  up,  down :  as,  occa'sion, 
a  falling  in  the  way  or  dawn ;  oc'cupy,  to  take  up  or  in 
the  way. 

Of,  for  oB,  signifies  in  the  vHiy,  against :  as,  offer,  to 
bring  in  the  way;  offend',  to  strike  against 

Op,  for  oB,  signifies  in  the  way,  against :  as,  oppose',  to 
place  in  the  way,  or  against. 

PfiRy  signifies  through  or  thoroughly:  as,  prvade',  to  go 
through;  pcren'nial,  (lasting)  through  tne  year;  per'- 
feet,  thoroughly  done. 

inmercep'tible,  a.  persevere',  v.  pertam*,  v, 

pem'cid,  a.  jierspec'tive,  n.  &  a.  /lervade',  v. 

jiercuasi'on,  n.  iierspic'uous,  a.  pervert',  v. 

jierp^'iiate,  v.  |>erBpire',  v.  jieruse',  v. 

Post,  signifies  after:  as,  po5<'script,  a  thing  written  after. 

Pre  (pr-k),  signifies  before:  as,  predict',  to  say  or  tell 
before;  prefix', to  fix  before;  precur'sor,  one  who  runs 
before. 

precede',  ».  predict',  v.  prd'ade,  n. 

prec'ipice,  n.  predispose',  v.  premature',  a.. 

preclude',  r.  pre-engage',  v.  prepare',  v. 

predes'tinate,  v.  prejudge',  v.  prepos'terous,  a. 

Prbter  (pRiETBR),  signifies  beyond  or  past:  as,  preterm 
nat'ural,  beyond  the  course  of  nature ;  pre'terito,  past. 
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Pro  («'fo),  signifies  fcTy  forward^  farthj  or  out :  as,  jorox'y,* 
an  agent  for  another,  (or  one  who  acts  for  another) ; 
p-oceed',  to  go  forward;  p-ovoke',  to  call  forth;  jnro- 
claim',  to  cry  out 

/proceed',  v.  /wof  it,  ti.  &  v  proph'et,  n. 

jiroclaim',  v.  /Prorogue,  n.  /proscribe',  v. 

|)rocure',  v.  |>rolong,*  v.  i^ros'pect,  n. 

/produce',  v.  /wopel',  v.  ^ovide',  v. 

Re,  signifies  &acA:  or  again,  anew:  as,  recall',  to  caU 
back;  reanimate,  to  give  life  again;  remorse',  a  biting 

-  back;   redeem',  to  buy  back,  (by  paying  a  price); 
recommence',  to  begin  anew. 
readmit',  v.  recapitulate,  v.  refit',  v, 

reascend',  v,  recline',  v.  reflect',  v, 

rebuild',  v.  reconq'uer,  v,  remove',  r. 

recant',  v.  reduce',  v,  ren'ovate,  v. 

Retro,  signifies  backwards :  as,  ret're^rade,  going  bcuik- 

wards  step  by  step. 

Se,  signifies  aside,  apart,  or  without :  as,  recede',  to  go 

aside  or  apart;  seduce',  to  lead  aside. 

Sive,  signifies  without:  as,  sincere!,  mthout  wax  or  mix- 
ture, (honest) ;  sim'fle,  toithout  a  fold. 

Sub,  and  the  forms  it  assumes,-suc,  suf,  sug,  sup,  signi* 
fies  under  or  after,  implying  a  subordinate  degree  :  as, 
stt Jscribe',  to  write  under ;  swJ'sequent,  followfaig  under 
or  after;  suJbea'dle,  under  beadle. 

su&ac'id,  a.  subdoe*,  v.  submsxiae',  a. 

«u6'altera,  a»  A  n.  «ii£ja'cent,  a.  subacribe',  v, 

«i£&cuta'neou8,  a,  subject' ^  v,  ^u&'stance,  n. 

tM^divide',  v.  eud'jugate,  v.  subyerV,  v. 

Sue,  for  SUB,  signifies  under,  up :  as,  succeed',  to  go  or 
come  under  or  after,  (also  to  prosper) ;  swc'cour,  to 
run  up,  (to  help.) 

Sur,  for  SUB,  signifies  under:  as,  insufferBhle,  that  can- 
not be  borne  under  or  vdth. 

Sug,  for  sub,  signifies  under :  as,  suggest',  to  carry  or 
bring  under,  (to  hmt) 

*  See  under  Cure 
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Sop,  for  sub,  signifies  undery  up:  as,  suppress',  to  press 
under ;  support',  to  bear  up. 

SuBTERy  signifies  under  or  ben€ath:  as,  ^ft'terfuge,  a 

fljring  under  or  beneath^  (a  shift.) 
Sdpsr,  signifies  above  or  over,  more  than  enough:  as, 

superadd',  to  add  over  or  above ;  supervi'soVf  one  who 

looks  over,  (an  ot^erseer);  5uper'fluous,  flowing  more 

than  enough,  (unnecessary.) 

superabound',  v.  nijierincum'bent,  a.     tupema'tant,  a. 

siiperex'cellent,  a.       «tfperinduce',  v.  xtipernat'ural,  a. 

superfine',  a.  supe'rior,  a.  &>  n.         ^tipersede',  v. 

Supra,  signifies  above:    as,  ^palapsa'rian,  above,  or 
antecedent  to,  the  fall  (of  man.) 

SuR  (Fr.  cont  of  super),  signifies  above,  over,  upon :  as, 
lurmount',  to  rise  aoove  ;  survive',  to  live  above  or  after. 

mrcharge',  v,  aur'name,  n.  sttrtout',  n. 

Mir'&ce,  H.  wir'plus,  n.  survey',  v, 

Mir'feit,  V.  &.  n.  mrround',  v. 

Sus  for  SUB  or  sursum,  signifies  under,  up,  upwards :  as, 
suspect',  to  look  up  (with  jealousy) ;  ^u^tain',  to  hold  up. 

Trans,  signifies  across,  over,  or  beyond,  through,  change, 

from  one  place  to  another :  as,  transgress',  to  go  over  or 

beyond;  transpB!renU  appearing  through,  (clear) ;  trans- 

form',  to  charge  the  form. 

Iroject',  V.  ^anslu'cent,  a.  fronsplant',  v. 

IranMtlant'ic,  a.  Irmw'migrate,  v.  transport',  v. 

transcend',  v.  transmit',  v.  transpose',  v.       [n. 

transcribe',  v.  tran^pa'rent,  a.  tronsubstantia'tioD, 

Ultra,  signifies  beyond:  as,  tiftramon'tane,  beyond  the 

mountain. 


3.  OP  GREEK  ORIGIN. 

A,-AN  (a  privative),  signifies  u)ant  of,  not,  or  udthout:  as, 
op'athy,  want  of,  or  tmthout  feeling ;  eiw'ecdote,  (some- 
thing) not  given  out,  (a  biographical  incident.) 
abyes',  n.  achromat'ic,  a.  omorph'ous,  a. 

oceph'idous,  a.  adamant,  n.  on'archy,  n. 

4* 
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unom'aly,  n.  opet'aloas,  a,  0'theist,  n, 

op'athy,  n.  ot'om,  n.  azo'te,  n. 

Amphi,-ambi  (olfji4>i  &  ambOy  Lat.  both),  signifies  both  or 
double:  as,  am/>&iblouSy  (capable  of)  living  both  on 
]and  and  in  water. 

AiCA  (dva),  signifies  through,  up,  back  or  again:  as, 
anat'otny,  a  cutting  through  or  up,  (dissecting  animal 
bodies.) 

onobop'tist,  n.  imad'roinous,  a.  anal'ysis,  n. 

anach'onte,  n.  an'ogram,  n.  anath'ema,  n. 

onoch'roDisin,  n.  onarogy,  n.  anaVomy,  n. 

Anti,-ant  (tivTi),  signifies  opposite  to,  against:  as,  anti- 
chris'tian,  opposite  to  Christianity;  anterc'tic,  against^ 
or  opposite  to,  the  north,  (southern.) 

mUBg'onist,  n.  anttbil'ious,  a.  antip'aXhy,  n. 

onterc'tic,  a.  antidote,  n.  an^tp'odes,  n. 

on^iac'id,  o.  onttfe'brile,  o.  an^tspafimod'ic,  a. 

onlfchTiB'tian,  a,  on/tmonar'chical,  a,  antitype,  n. 

Apo,-aph  (dlflro),  signifies  /rowi  or  away:  as,  apos'tacy*  a 
standing  or  departure  from  religion, 

ti^phiasT'eas,  n.  oporogy,  n.  opos'tle,  n. 

ajiAe'lioD,  n.  op'oplexy,  n.  flpoth'ecary,  ». 

opoo'dypse,  n.  njpos'tate,  n.  opothe'osis,  n. 

Cata,-cat,  (xttTa),  signifies  down,  from  side  to  side:  as, 
cataxrti,  a  flowing  down ;  ca^'echise,  to  make  sounds 
from  side  to  side,  (to  teach  orally.) 

ccK'alogue,  n.  ca^os'trophe,  n.  co^h'olic,  a. 

ea^'aract,  n,  ca^^e'dral,  n.  catop'trics,  n.^ 

Du,-Di  (dia),  signifies  through,  asunder :  as,  (2iaph'anous, 
appearing  through,  (or  transparent) ;  ^ftssr'esis,  a  taking 
asunder,  (separation.) 

diahoViCt  a.  di'agnm,  n.  dianhoi'si,  n. 

rfiognos'tic,  n.  rfi'alogue,  n.  i^top'trics,  n. 

dtag'om},  a.  &>n,        diam'eter,  n.  i^tora'ma,  n, 

En,-em  (^v),  signifies  in  or  on :  as,  paren'thesis,  a  word 
or  sentence  put  in  beside,  or  between  others,  (explana- 
tory of  something  going  before.) 
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Em,  for  EN  (iv)y  sigDifies  in  or  on  :  as,  emphasis,  a  par- 
ticular force  or  stress  of  the  voice  laid  on  (any  word 
or  sentence.) 

Epi  (IflTj),  si^ifies  upon :  as,  epidemic,  (falling)  upon  the 
people,  (general.) 

cp'tcycle,  n.  epiglot'tis,  n.  cp'ftajA,  n. 

€^ilepey,  n.  epts'copacy,  n.  ep'ithet,  n. 

ep'tlogue,  n.  epis'tle,  n.  cptt'ome,  n. 

HypER  (i^rsj),  signifies  aft(we,  over  or  beyond:  as,  hyper' 
critic,  a  critic  exact  over  or  beyond^  (use  or  reason.) 

Hypo  (uvo),  signifies  under:  as,  Ajpoth'esis,  a  placing 
under,  (a  system  formed  under  some  principle  not 
proved.) 

Meta  (iisra),  signifies  beyond,  after,  according  to;  as, 
me^'aphor,  transferring  or  carrying  beyond,  (or  using  a 
word  in  a  sense  beyond,  or  difierent  from  its  original 
or  ordinary  import) ;  me^A'od,  according  to  a  way  or 
path. 

Para,-par  (icttfa),  signifies  side  by  side,  beside,  near  to, 
Kke  or  smihr :  as,  par'able,  a  putting  a  thing  side  by 
side,  or  beside  another,  (to  make  a  comparison  or 
similitude,  or  likening  spiritual  things  to  temporal  or 
external  objects.) 

jMtr'adigm,  n.  |)ar'allel,  n.  par'aaX^,  n. 

jpor'odox,  n.  jpar'alyze,  v.  ;>arhe'li<»i,  n. 

/Mir'agraph,  n.  |)ar'aphrase,  n.  |Wir'ody,  n.  &  v. 

Peri  (flreji),  signifies  round,  ahout :  as,  yenpatet'ic,*  walk- 
ing about,  (a  sect  of  philosophers  who  discoursed  walk' 
ing.) 

Stn  ((fuv),  and  the  ybrm^  it  assumes,-sy,  syl,  sjnn,  signi- 
fies together,  with:  as,  ^yn'agogue,  a  place  where  the 
Jews  assembled  together  to  worship,  (a  Jewish  church.) 

St,  for  STW  ((fw),  signifies  together,  with:  as,  system, 
standing  together,  (so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole.) 

*  A  sect  of  philosophers  so  called  from  Aristotle  their  ibtmder,  who,  at 
Athens  in  Attica,  in  the  Lyceum  grove,  or  shaded  walk,  taught  those  who 
attended  him,  walking'i:q>  and  down. 
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Stl,  for  SYN  (<ruv),  signifies  together^  with :  as,  syhdhXe, 
taking  together  uiVi  the  lips,  (the  letters  taken  together 
in  a  single  emission  of  the  voice*) 

Sym,  for  SYif  {(Jm)j  signifies  together,  with :  as,  «ym'pathy, 
feeling  tdth^  or  together ^  (fellow-feeling.) 


II.   AFFIXES. 
1.  To  Nouns. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE  OF  THI  PERSON. 

An,  or  IAN,  denotes  one  who,  or  the  person  that:  as, 
Chris'tian,  one  who  follows  Christ ;  pa'gan,  one  who,  or 
the  person  that,  dwells  in  a  village  or  country,  (a 
heatnen*.) 

academici'an,  n,  disciplina'rion,  n.         politici'an,  n. 

antedilu'vion,  n,&,a.    histo'rian^  n.  poetdilu'vion,  n.  &.  a. 

artisan',  n.  metroporiton,  n.  &  a.  presbyte'rion,  n,&,a, 

civil'ian,  n,  cmtici'an,  n.  theolo'gion,  n. 

come'dian,  n.  physici'an,  n.  vet'eron,  n.  &  a. 

Ant,  denotes  one  who,  or  <Ae  person  that:  as,  assist'an/, 

one  v)ho,  or  rte  person  tiiat  assists ;  va'graw^,  one  wJio 
wanders. 

account'an^,  n.  com'batanf ,  it.  inhab'itan/,  n. 

annuitant,  n.  commu'nican^,  n.  ped'an^  n. 

appellant,  n.  confidant',  n.  prot'estani,  n.  &  a. 

assail'ont,  n,SLa.  dis'putant,  n.  ten'on/,  n.  &  v. 

Ar,  signifies  one  who:  as,  beg'gar,  one  who  begs. 

Ard,  denotes  one  who:  as,  drunk'arc/,  one  who  is  drunken. 

Ary,  denotes  one  who,  or  <Ae  person  that :  as,  em'issary, 
one  who  is  sent  out  (secretly) ;  vo'iary,  one  devoted,  or 
the  person  that  is  devoted  (to  any  thing.) 

adversary,  n.  an'tiquary,  n.  lap'idary,'n. 

apc^'ecary,  n.  incen'diory,  n.  mis'sionary,  n.  &  a, 

*The  -word  Pagan  obtained  this  meaning,  when  Constantine  &e  Roman 
Emperor,  havine  publiclsr  established  Christianity  in  the  empire,  (about  the 
year  320,)  prohibited  in  cities  the  profane  worship  of  the  gods,  those  attached 
to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country,  and  secretly  performed  their  former 
lacred  rites  w  the  %»J3age9 ;  hence  the  tenn  Pagan,  heoihen,  or  noC  CftmCiait. 
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noi^ary,  n.  stat'uory,  n,  vo'Ury,  n.&.  a, 

pk'giory,  n.  superau'merary,  n.  &  a. 

Ate,  denotes  one  who,  or  ^Ae  person  that :  as,  grad'uate, 
one  wTio  obtains  a  degree  (at  college) ;  adVocale,  one 
who,  or  the  person  that  pleads  (the  cause  of  another.) 

ad'vocate,  n.  cu'rofe,  ».  Ucen'tiate,  n.  &  v. 

ssBo'ciate,  n.  &  a.         delegate,  n.  &  «.         mag'istrii/e,  n. 
can'dideUe,  n,  leg'ote,  n.  rep'robote,  n.  a.  &  v. 

Ee,  denotes  one  who:  as,  absentee',  one  who  is  absent; 
patentee',  one  who  has  a  patent 

aasignec',  n.  legatee',  n.  referee*,  n. 

commit'tee,  n.  lessee',  n.  refugee',  n. 

devotee',  n.  patentee',  n.  trustee',  n. 

Eer,  signifies  one  who,  or  the  person  that:  as,  moun- 
taineer', one  who  dwells  on  or  amid  mountains,  (a 
Highlander.) 

anctioaeer',  n.  gazetteer',  n.  pamphleteer',  n. 

charioteer',  it,  Boountaineer',  n.  pioneer',  n. 

engineer',  n.  .  mutineer',  n  privateer',  n. 

Ent,  denotes  one  who,  or  iAe  person  that:  as,  depo'nent 
one  who  puts  or  lays  down  (evidence);  pa'tien^,  one 
who,  or  the  person  that  suffers. 

accip'ieitt,  n.  correiqxxid'en^ c^Sin,  re' gent,  n. 

adhe'renf,  n^iiiu  delin'quenf,  n.  respond'en/,  n. 

K'^enii  n,  oppo'nen£,  n.  &  a.        stu'den^,  n. 

cli'ent,  n.  pres'idenf,  n.  vicege'ren^  n. 

Er,  denotes  one  who,  or  ^Ae  person  that:  as,  ba'ker,  one 
li;^©  bakes ;  vis'iter,  one  who,  or  the  person  that  visits ; 
wid'ower,  one  who,  or  the  person  that  has  lost  his  wife. 

convey'ancer,  n. 
cot'tagcr,  n. 
geog'raphcr,  n. 
gla'zier,  n. 
philos'opher,  n. 

1st,*  denotes  one  who,  or  rte  person  that :  as,  bot'ants/, 
one  u^Ao  studies  botany  or  plants;  the'om^,  one  who  or 

*  Thu  affix  or  termination  is  of  Greek  origin. 
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arch'er,  n. 

but'ler,  n. 

artificer, ». 

car'rier,  n. 

iMi'ker,  n. 

cashier',  n. 

I)ar1)er,  n. 

cav'iller,  n. 

biog'raphcr,  n. 

cd'licr,  n. 

4d  ArnxES  to  nouns. 

the  person  that  theorizes  or  speculates;  oc'ulisf,  one 
uho  cures  eyes. 

al'gebraMf,  lu  dnun'atttt,  n.  hu'mortff,  n. 

anat'oniMt,  n.  eg'otM^  n.  mineral'o^^  n. 

art'tf ^  It.  evan'geliff,  lu  oc'ulisf,  n. 

bot'antff,  It.  flo'mf,  n.  physiorogivt,  n. 
chem'we,  it, 

Ite,  denotes  one  who,  or  the  person  that :  as,  Le'vito,  on^ 
M7A0  is  descended  from  Levi ;  fa'vouri^e,  one  who  or  tic 
person  that  is  favoured. 

IvB,  denotes  one  toho,  or  ^e  person  that :  as,  cap'ttve,  one 
who  or  the  person  that  is  taken  (in  war.) 

Ling,  (sometimes  lin),  denotes  litUej  young :  gos'Kng^  a 
young  goose. 

change'Zm^,  n.  fasifling,  n.  sap^ti^,  n. 

dar'/tii^,  n.  ffOB'ling,  n.  seed'ling,  n. 

duck'/tn^,  n*  Tord'2^,  n.  strip'/tn^,  n. 

fiit'2tii^,  It.  nxus'Ungf  it,  yeai'lingt  n. 

Or,  denotes  one  tMo,  or  tAe  person  that:  as  docW,  one 
who  or  ^  person  that  is  learned ;  interces'sor,  one  who 
intercedes  or  goes  between. 

abet'tor,  n.  asBes'sor,  n.  conspir'ator,  n. 

a^fes'sor,  n.  bene&c'tor,  n.  crea'tor,  n. 

an'cestor,  n.  ooadju'tor,  it.  em'peror,  n. 

ambas'sador,  n.  competitor,  n.  exec'utor,  n. 

Ster,  denotes  one  who:  as,  song's^,  one  toho  sings. 


7%e  Substantive  of  the  Thing. 

(imOM  THS  LATIN.) 

Act,  denotes  being,  or  jtate  of  being:  as,  ac'curacy,  a 
being  accurate ;  cel'ibacy,  the  state  of  being  single. 

ab'bocy,  it.  cu'rocy,  n.  lu'nocy,  n. 

ac'curocy,  n.  effem'inacy,  n.  ob'stinocy,  n. 

cel'ibacy,  n.  efficacy,  n.  pa'pacy,  n. 

confed'erocy,  it.  in'timacy,  it.  suin^m'acy,  it. 
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AoE,*  denotes  the  thing  or  being  coBectivdyy  the  slate  of 
beings  an  allowance  for:  as,  {o'Wage^  leaves  (collective^ 
hj) ;  peer'ogfc,  the  state  of  being  a  peer ;  car'riagr^,  an 
allowance  for  the  thing  carried. 

advan'tn^e,  n.  coin'o^e,  n,  moi'age,  it, 

ap'panog-e,  91.  ^ofXage,  n.  par'enta^e,  n. 

av'erag-6, 71.  lin'ea^e,  n.  <       peer'flt^e,  n. 

bond'og-e,  n.  mar'nog-^,  n.  plu'miig-e,  n. 

Akce,  denotes  being  or  5tote  of  beingy  or  (simply,)  *  ing  :* 
as,  yig'ilawcc,  state  of  being  vigilant,  or  watching^; 
sub'stanca,  standing  under,  or  state  of  being  substantial. 

abun'dance,  n.  compli'ance,  n.  ra'diance,  n. 

aUow'aTtce,  n.  deliv'erance,  n.  sem'blonce,  n. 

aimoy'anc^,  n,  ^id'ance,  n.  ven'geance,  n. 

assa'ronce,  n.  ig'norance,  »,  vig'Qance,  n. 

Ancy,  denotes  fteing  or  state  of  being,  or  *ing';  as, 
oc'cupancy,  state  of  being  occupied,  or  occupying ; 
brilliancy,  shining,  or  state  of  being  brilliant 

ar'rogoncy,  n.  fla'grancy,  n.  oc'cupancy,  n. 

buoy'oncy,  n.  fra'grancy,  n.  poi'gnancy,  n. 

con'stancy,  n.  lieuten'ancy,  n.     '        va'granc^,  n. 

Art,  denotes  the  place  where,  or  the  thing  that:  as, 
li'brary^  the  place  where  books  are  kept ;  a'viar^,  the 
'dace  where  birds  are  kept,  (or  the  thing  that  keeps 
oirds  in.) 

a'piary,  n.  fcorn'mentary,  n.  li'brary,  n. 

a'vi«ry,  71.  \^\'ary,  n.  lu'minary,  n. 

bal'nenry,  »i.  f^ic'tiwiflry,  n,  o'vartf,  n, 

fbre'viary,  n.  infirm'ary,  n.  sem'inary,  n. 

Cle,  denotes  ffttfe  or  small:  as,  can'ticZe,  a  Ziftfe  song; 
cor'puscfe,  a  small  body. 

Bsnxa&Vculef  n,  ^lob't«2e,  n.  ret'ict£^  n, 

ar'buscle,  n.  I'cicle,  ^.  spher'uZe,  n. 

aa'ric2e,  Tt.  ped'ic^,  n.  ven'tricfe,  71. 

ca'tic2e,  n.  pva'tule,  n,  vesicae,  n. 

*  Tbifl  affix  or  terminatiin)  is  derived  from  the  French, 
t  Ary,  in  the  words  bre'viorv,  com'mentary,  di'ary,  dic'tionary,  denote!  « 
600ft  of:  as,  di'oryi  a  book  of  daily  accounts,  (a  joumai.) 
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Enob,  denotes  being  or  state  of  beings  or  *  ing^ :  as,  abhor'- 
Tence,  state  of  being  abhorrent,  or  abhornw^;  adhe' 
rence,  sticking  to,  or  state  of  being  adherent 
ab'stineTicc,  n.  concur'rewce,  n.  el'oque?icc,  n. 

antece'deTice,  n.  con'flucnce,  n.  omnipres'ence, », 

au'dicnce,  n.  con'sequcTice,  n.  pa'tiencc,  n. 

beneficence,  n.  correspond'cnce,  n.       providence,  n. 

coin'cideTtce,  n.  ail'igence,  n.  sci'ence,  n. 

EiTCY,  denotes  being  or  sfate  of  JezTig,  or  •  ing' :  as,  cur- 
rency, a  running,  or  being  current ;  defici'ency,  a  want- 
ing or  being  deficient ;  consist'ency,  state  of  being  con- 
sistent, or  standing  together. 

ikfgencyf  n.  compla'cency,  n.  defici'ency,  n. 

ascendency,  n.  cur'rency,  n.  emer'gency,  n. 

astrin'gency,  n.  de'ccncy,  n.  tend '^ncy,  n. 

EscEircB,  denotes   state  of  growing  or   becoming:    as, 
putres'cence,  5<afe  o/^  growing  or  becoming  rotten. 

acquie»'ccnce,  n.  convales'cence,  n.         erubes'cence,  n. 

adolescence,  n.  efferves'cence, ».  excre»'cence,  n. 

coale«'cence,  n.  efflore»'cence,  71.  remint^'cence,  n. 

Ice,  denotes  <Ae  tAing  dane^  or  f^ing  (Aa^ ;  as,  serVicc, 
the  thing  served.    • 

accom'pltce,  n.  device',  n.  poul'ttce,  n, 

^vice',  n.  oial'ice,  n,  prac'ttce,  n. 

cow'ardice,  n.  no'tice,  n.  prej'udtce,  n.  &  v, 

Ics,  (Gr.)  denotes  <Ae  doctrine,  science,  or  arf  of;  as, 
eth'ic5,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  morality ;  oBConom - 
ics,  art  of  managing  household  affairs. 

hydrau'ltc5,  n.  mechan'tC5,  n.  phys'tc*,  n. 

hydroetat'ic*,  n.  metaphys'ic*,  n.  pneumat'ics,  n. 

mathemat'tc«,  n.  op'tic5,  n.  politico,  71. 

Ion,  denotes  act  of,  state  of  being,  or  *ing\'  as,  contribu'- 
tion,  the  act  of  contributing  or  giving  together ;  col* 
lisi'on,  the  act  of  striking  together;  subordina'tibn, 
state  of  being  subordinate  or  mferior;  dissolu'tion,  a 
dissolving,  (a  loosing  asunder) ;  cohe'sion,  a  sticking 
together ;  commo'tion,  a  moving  together,  (a  tumult) 

ac'tion,  n.  adop'tion,  n.  approba'tion,  n. 

additi'on,  n.  apprehen'sion,  n.  ascen'sion,  n. 
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hene&c'tUm,  n.  conver'sfcm,  n.  erup'tton,  n. 

collec'tiim,  n.  descrip'tioft,  ft.  expan'sum,  n. 

compol'ston,  n,  ebuUiti'on,  n.  rebel'lton,  n. 

Ii»,  (Gr-)  denotes  state  of  heirtg^  an  idiom^  or  doctrine 
of:  as,  par'allelum,  5ta<e  of  being  parallel;  Lat'im^m^ 
a  Latin  idioin  ;  Cal'vini^m,  doctrine  of  Calvin. 

ar'chaum,  n.  cathoricitm,  n.  ianat'ici«m,  n. 

anniii'iantsm,  n.  crit'ictsm,  it.  ffal']ict«m,  n. 

bap'tifm,  n.  de8'pott«m,  n.  fieb'raism,  n. 

bar'bamiii,  n.  enthu'siiwm,  n.  phan'tomn,  n. 

Men T9  denotes  iezTz^  or  stoto  of  being,  act  of,  the  thing 
that:  as,  abase'men^,  being  abased,  or  state  of  being 
abased;  concearme7i<,ac^ of  concealing;  refresh'm«n<, 
the  thing  that  refreshes. 

alxtt^'meitt,  n.  arrange'meri/,  n.  deVrimerU,  n. 

abridge'iften^,  n.  aston'ishmen^  n.  doc'umen^  n. 

achieve'mffft^,  n. .         ban'ishinenf,  n.  equip'ment,  n. 

acknowredgemen^,  n.  commence'men^  n.      exper'iment,  n. 

MoNY,  denotes  <Ae  state  of  being,  or  iA/ng   that:   as, 
ac'rimowy,  5to<e  of  being  sharp. 

Ory,  denotes  /Ae  place  where,  or  <Afw^  riia<:  as,  depos- 
I     itory,  ^e  place  where  any  thing  is  deposited  or  lodged ; 
memory,  the  thing  or  power  that  calls  to  mind ;  dor'- 
tnitory,  a  place  to  sleep  in. 

ar'mory,  n.  fiic'tory,  n.  prom'ontory,  n. 

consis'tory,  n.  laboratory,  n.  ter'ritory,  n. 

direc'tory,  n.  obeer'vatory,  n.  vic'tory,  n. 

Tube,  or  ude,  denotes  being  or  state  of  being:  as,  mul'- 
iitude,  being  many ;  solic*i<tt(/c,  state  of  being  anxious. 

wl'titude,  ft.  disqui'efticle,  n.  las'siftftie,  n. 

tLm'fiitude,  n.  for'ti<ui2e,  n.  kt'i^uile,  n, 

hVtitude,  n.  grat'i/tK7e,n.  lon'gi^iMfe,  n. 

Ty,  denotes  Jeiw^  or  state  of  being :  as,  hreVity,  a  being 
short  or  concise ;  lax'i^y,  a  being  loose ;  nov'eUy,  sttde 
of  being  new,  (or  unknown  before) ;  probability,  state 
of  being  probable. 

alMl'ity,  n.  cakm'i/y,  it.  credulity,  n. 

aaimos'ify,  n.  capac'i^  ft.  den'sify,  it. 

antiq'uKy,  ft.  cas'ualty,  ft.  fertil'i^y,  ft. 

5 
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grav'ify,  n.  longev'ify,  n.  pu'berty,  n. 

iiiiirm'iiy,  n.  pi'efy,  n.    ^  vari'ety,  ». 

Ure,  denotes  <Ae  things  state,  power,  or  or/  of:  as,  scrip'- 
ture,  the  thing  written ;  crea'twe,  the  thing  created ; 
leg'islatwre,  the  pmoer  that  makes  laws;  ag'ricultttrc, 
the  art  of  cultivating  fields. 

arch'itecture^  n.  expo'surc,  n.  lec'twrc,  n.  &  v, 

compo'sizrc,  n.  frac'ture,  n.  leg'islature,  n. 

cul'ture,  n.  fiir'nitwrc,  n.  pos'twre,  n. 

depar'ture,  n.  hor'ticulture,  n.  superstruc'ture,  n. 

Y,*  denotes  the  being,  state  of  being,  or  * ing^ :  as,  har- 
mony, the  being  harmonious ;  jealousy,  tiie  being  jeal- 
ous, or  state  of  being  jealous ;  constancy,  a  standing- 
together,  or  state  of  being  constant 

ag'ony,  n,  bot'any,  n.  mas'tery,  n. 

an'archy,  n.  des'tiny,  n.  mem'ory,  n. 

ahat'omy,  n.  econ'omy,  n  mod'esty,  n. 

ap'athy,  n.  en'ergy,  n.  tyr'anny,  n. 


7%e  Substantive  of  the  Thing. 

(from  the  SAXON.) 

DoM,  (domus,  f.  a  house),  signifies  the  place  where,  oi 
ranA:  of:  as,  kingdom,  /Ae  js/ace  where  a  king  reigns ; 
duke  aom,  the  rank  of  a  duke,  (or  possession  of  a 
duke.) 

Hood,  denotes  the  state  of:  as,  hoy'hood,  the  state  of  a 

boy. 

Ness,  denotes  a  being  or  state  of  being,  or  quality  of 
being:  as,  bar'renwe^^,  a  being  barren;  bles'sedfie«», 
state  of  being  blessed ;  ^oit'ness,  the  quality  of  being 
soft. 

acute'ncM,  n.  cheap'ncw,  n.  ^xm'ness,  n, 

base'ne^^,  n.  :    deaf  n6««,  n.  no'blene««,  n. 

bold'ne«5,  ti.  diz'zines«,  n.  profane'n6S5,  n. 

bus'iTiess,  n.  drunk'enne55,  n.  remote'n€95,  n. 

*The  tooftls  in  which  this  terndnatum  is  found,  are  chie%  of  Oreek  ^^ 
haiin  origin. 
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Ry,*  denotes  a  being,  the  art  of,  the  place  xohere,  or  pro- 
perty  of,  as,  bra'very,  a  being  brave ;  cas'uisti^,  the  art 
or  science  of  a  casuist ;  nur'sery,  the  place  xohere  young 
children  or  trees  are  reared. 

artillery,  n.  chica'nery,  n.  im'agery, ». 

big'otry,  n,  chem'istry,  n.  kna'Tery,  n. 

bra'very,  n,  dra'pery,  n.  po'pery,  n. 

cav'alry,  n.  Mi'ery,  n,  rail'lery,  n. 

Ship,  denotes  office  of,  state  of:  as,  rec'torship,  office  of  a 
rector;  copart'ner^Aip,  state  of  having  equal  snares. 

aj^ren'tice«/^^,  n.  dicta'tor^^tp,  n.  part'nersfttp,  n. 

ceo!%^rshvp,  n.  fel'lows^tp,  n.  8cbol'ars/tt|>,  n. 

clerk'«ftt;i,  n.  iriend'sA^,  n.  town'«A^,  n. 

ooorf  <Aip,  n.  hard'«At|»,  ru  work'manxAifp,  it. 

T,t  denotes  a  thing,  a  bein^:  as,  gift,  a  thing  given; 
heigh/,  a  being  high. 

aaaaolt',  n.  &  v.  constiaint',  n.  ^,  it. 

cleft,  o.  &  n.  deceit',  n.  join^  it. 

complaint.  It.  diafi,  it.  thrift,  n. 

ccmceit',  n.  &ult,  n.  weft,  it. 

Th,J  denotes  a  being :  as,  hnsth,  a  being  long ;  youths  a 
being  young ;  groww,  a  being  grown. 

birfA,  It.  healt/^  it.  Btrength,  n. 

breadth,  it.  sloth,  n.  tnfh^  it. 

deartA,  it.  steaUA,  n.  warmfA,  it. 


2.  To  Adjectives, 

Ac,  signifies  of  or  belonging  to:  as,  demo'moc,  belonging 
to  the  devil. 

AcBOus,  denotes  of  or  consisting  of,  Kke  or  resembling: 

*  In  the  examples  of  ry,  some  are  of  Saxon,  some  Qrtek,  some  of  JLoltn,  and 
mne  of  Fr«ndk  origin. 

f  The  terminatian  f,  is  a  contraction  of  ed,  the  «^  of  ibepastparticifie:  aa, 
MMuU, assailtfd ;  berei2,  bereavetf;  bought  bayed;  brou^  biinged;  buill, 
tmikletf;  gift^gived. 

t  T&  is  pertiape  another  form  of  the  past  participle,  the  h  being  a  euphome 
letter:  a%  hath  is  bor»,  Ymadlh  is  broadaiJ,  dear(A  it  dearctf,deafA  ia  died  or 
dead,  depCft  is  deeped. 
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as,  ceta'ceotis,  of  the  whale  kmd ;  cona'ceaus,  consid' 
ing  (jfy  or  resembling  leather. 

areiuKeeoifs,  a.              cetc'ceotM,  a,  cmsta'ceous,  a. 

BigiWa'ceous,  a,            carWceotu,  a,  .r  &nsu/ceeu$t  a. 

hutyra'ceaus,  a.            creta'ceous,  a,  sapona'ceou^,  a, 

Al,-ical,  denotes  of,  belonging,  relating  or  pertaining  to, 
befitting  or  becoming :  as,  fil'iai^  belonging  to,  or  &e/£^ 
<m^  a  son;  ver'noA  relating  to  the  spring;  botan'ica/, 
rehiing  to  botany  or  herbs;  nau'ticoZ,  pertaining  to 
sailors  or  ships;  pater'noi,  b^Uting  or  becoming  a 
father. 

.    academ'tca2,  a.  bru'mol,  a.  flo'rol,  a. 

ae'rioZ,  a.  celes'tit;^,  a.  lat'erol,  a. 

an'nua/,  a.  diur'nol,  a.    .  ooan'ual,  a.  d&  it. 

as'trol,  a.  dogmat'tea2,  a.  na'soZ,  a. 

bdtan'iooZ, «.   .  ethe're«i2, «.  pec'tonii^  a. 

Aif,  signifies  belonging,  relating,  or  pertaining  to,  as, 
hu'man,  belonging  to  man ;  meridian,  relating  to  noon 
or  mid-day. 

agra'rion,  a.  diiu'vian,  a.  repubOican,  a.  &  n. 

antediluVian,  a.  episcopalian, a, Sin,    satur'nian, a. 

antemertd'ian,  a.         gre'cioit,  &  BylVan,  a. 

barba'riaa,  a.  postdilaVian,  a.  subterra'nean,  a. 

Ant,*  signifies  6ein^,  or  *  ing* :  as,  abun'dan^,  aboundt?^; 
dor'mo^^,  sleeping;  pleas'an/,  plea'siaz^. 

abun'danf,  a.  dis'tant,  a.  ru'minanf,  a, 

brilliant,  a.6in.  extrav'agant,  a,  stag'nan^  a. 

buoy'an^,  a.  fiuc'iuant,  a.  triumph'ont,  a. 

corrob'oran^,  a.  mil'itan^,  a.  vig'ilant,  a. 

Ar,  signifies  belonging,  relating,  or  pertaining  to,  as, 
reg'ukr,  belonging  or  relating  to  rule;  sec'ukr,  reto- 
f  n^  or  pertaining  to  the  world. 

an'gular,  a.  bival'vular, «.  j^lob'ulor, «. 

an'naiar,  <i.  con'sultfr,  a.  m'enkr,  <i. 

*  Th0  termination  *(mt,*  if  merely  the  dgn  oi  the  LaimoregetU  vartiapU  of 
the  fint  conjuffation,  aa  <  enf '  ii  as  evidently  of  the  secona  or  &ira.  The  eop- 
Mtponding  afluee  of  the  subetantive  of  the  Uuiijg,--aiice,  ancy  ;  eHoe,  eney, — are 
dearly  of  the  aame  origin,  the  t  being  changed  into  & 

All  these  temunations  are  therefore  best  explained  by  the  EngUtk  ptutic^itie 
in  *  iu0\  from  which  aeveral  nouns  and  at^eotiiigs  are  finmed :  such  as,  bleed- 
tn^,  nihtn^,  pleadtiy,  readtt^,  watduiyr,  &c. ;  divei^gti^,  heah'ii^,  lead^, 
oDiigiii^,  striking  &c. 
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lu'n'ir,  a.  perpendic'ulflr,  a,         so'lcr,  a, 

oc'ul«r,  a,  po'l«r,  a.  trian'gulflr,  a. 

Ary,  signifies  belonging,  relating,  or  pertaining  tOy 
befitting:  as,  ar'borary,  belonging  to  trees;  literary, 
relating  to  literature,  or  letters;  parliamen'tary,  per- 
taining to  parliament. 

alimen'tflT^,  a.  hered'itary,  a,  plan'etary,  a. 

auxil'iory,  a,  lit'erory,  o.  plen'ary,  a, 

com'etary,  a,  med'ullary,  a.  ro'tary,  a. 

epis'tolary,  a.  or'dinary,  a,  sub'lunary,  a. 

Ate,  denotes  having,  being:  as,  inan'imfl^e,  having  no 
life;  afkc'iionate,  having  affection;  ad'equate,  being 
equal  to ;  sit'u«^e,  being  placed  (on.) 

Bc' curate,  a.  illit'era^c,  a.  intem'pera/e,fl. 

ad'equa/6,  a,  iromac'iila/e,  a,  oh'st'male,  a, 

consid'eraie,  a,  indiscrim'ina^e,  a,  tem'pero^e,  a, 

discoD'solate,  a.  insa'tiate,  a,  unfor'tuno/e,  a, 

Ble,  denotes  may  be  or  can  be,  worthy  of,  Jit  to  be :  as, 
invis'iWe,  that  cannot  be  seen ;  por'taWc,  that  may  be 
carried ;  lau'daWe,  worthy  of  praise ;  el'igiWe,  ft  to  be 
chosen. 

acces'8i6Ze,  a.  contemp'tiWe,  a,  inev'itaiZc,  a> 

ar'a^^,  a.  detes'ta^Ze,  a,  msoVnble,  a, 

Bxi'dible,  a.  exhaus'tiftZc,  a.  iras'ciftZe,  a. 

combu8'ti6/c,  a.  hei'itaJble,  a.  por'ta6Ze,  a. 

En,  denotes  made  of:  as,  wood'en,  made  of  wood ;  bra'- 
zen,  made  of  brass. 


ash'en,  a. 

flax'cn,  a. 

silk'en,  a. 

beech'eTi,  a. 

go\A'en,  a. 

wax'cn,  a. 

earth'en,  a. 

oeik'en,  a. 

wood'cn,  a. 

Ekt,  denotes  being,  qr  *  ing^ :  as,  incohe'rew^,  not  stickir?^ 

together;   bellig'erew^  carryfw^  on,  or  waging  war; 
ab'sent,  being  away  or  from. 

ah'stinent,  a.                appa'rcnf,  a,  coamo'nent,  a. 

nheor'hent,  a.                henew'olent,  a.  incotie'rcnf,  a. 

adja'cerrf,  a,                  bellig'erenf, «.  insol'venf,  a, 

tun'bient,  «.                   co' gent,  a,  la'tenf,  «. 
5* 
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EscBifT,  denotes  growing  or  becoming:  as,  putre^'ceiU, 
growing  rotten ;  fires' cent,  becoming  stone. 

aces'cent,  n.  efiervef'ceni,  a.  liqu««'cent,  a. 

coQvakf'ceTU,  ii.  erubc^'ccni,  a.  putres'cent,  a. 

cref'cene,  a.  evanescent,  a.  qules'cen^  a. 

FuL,  denotes  full  of:  as,  hope/tfii  /mZ?  o/*  hope ;  aw/iiA 
/ittf  o/'  awe ;  plen'ti/W,/tt//  o/"  plenty. 

baneyiiZ,  a.  du'ti/H  a.  pain/i<2,  a. 

boim'ti/ttZ,  a.  &ithyuZ,  a.  scornytij,  a. 

careyut,  a.  health;/^  a.  skil/u2,  a. 

direyU^,  «.  joyyi«t  «.  tuneyiii,  a. 

Ic,  denotes  of,  belonging,  relating,  or  'pertaining  to:  as, 
academic,  of  dr  behngin^  to  an  academy ;  angel'ic, 
relating  to  angels ;  ocean'ic,  pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

angel'ic,  a.  cyn'ic,  a.  &  n.  hero'tc,  a, 

apostol'ic,  a.  despotic,  a,  majes'tf^,  4i« 

arc'tic,  a.  emi^iaf  tc,  <i«  ^Fitic,  «^ 

cath'olic,  a,  enthusiag^  a>  ^rmpathef  k, «. 

Id,  denotes  of  or  belonging  to,  *  iw^' ;  as,  Xim'id,  of  or 
belonging  to  fear,  (fearful) ;  pellu'cu^,  shini?2^  tlirough, 
(clear) ;  tor'rid,  bumiw^. 

ac'i<^,  a,&,n,  ^^id,  a.  mor^hid,  a. 

wc'rid,  a.  hxifmid,  a,  eoYid,  a. 

can'dit^,  a.  limf'pid,  a.  teip^id,  a, 

fior'id,  a.  WM,  a.  viVid,  a. 

Ile,  denotes  belonging  to,  may  or  can  be,  easily:  as, 
pu'ertfe,  belonging  to  a  boy ;  flex't'fe,  that  may  or  can  be 
bent,  or  easily  bent 

ag't/c,  a.  fer'ttZc,  a.  juv'enttc,  a, 

docfile,  a.  M»ile,  a,  mercan'ttfe,  a. 

duc'tite,  a.  frag'ife,  «.  pu'ertte,  a. 

fefhrUe,  a,  imbecticf ,  a,  ver'satOe, «. 

IiTE,  denotes  of  or  belonging  to :  as,  ma'rtne,  of  or  bekmg" 
ing  to  the  sea ;  ca'nm«,  belonging  to  dogs ;  fem'inme 
of  or  belonging  to  the  female. 

adaman'ttne,  a.  crjrs'talHnc,  a,  saline',  a.  < 

al'kalt^,  a,  gen'uine,  a.  san'guine, «.  f 

aq'oiltfie,  a.  marine',  tuUn.  ser'pentine,  a. 

ca'nine,  a.     ,  mar'itime,  a.  submarine',  a. 
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IsH,  denotes  belonging  to,  Kke  or  resembling^  KtUe  of  or 
someichat :  as,  Eng'lM,  belonging  to  England ;  chikl'?«A, 
Uke  or  resewbling  a  child ;  green'M,  httle  of  or  9ome 
what  green. 

beau'uA,  a,  cIowii'mA,  a,  huflPt^A,  a. 

black'tsA,  a.  fe'vemA,  a,  self  mA,  a. 

book'MA,  a.  green'isA,  a.  wasp'iffA,  a. 
boy'isA,  a, 

IvE,  denotes  having  power,  that  can,  or  *  ing%  implying 
power,  ability,  or  activity :  as,  persua'stre,  having  power 
to  persuade;  correc'tiue,  tAa^  can  correct;  progres'- 
sive,  going  forward. 

abu'stve,  a,  commu'nicattve,  a,  imper'attve,  a, 

M£!'id»e,  a,  conviiVsive,  a.  instruc'ttve,  or. 

fidhe'sive,  a.  deei'stve,  a.  lo'comottve,  a. 

funu'stve,  a.  exclu'stve,  a,  lu'cntive,  cu 

»XXj&a!Mve^  a,  explo'stve,  a.  nu'tritive,  a. 

Less,  denotes  without,  having  no  or  wanting:  as,  art'fesf, 
without  art ;  {aXh'erless,  without  a  father ;  help' less,  hav- 
ing no  power,  or  wanting  power. 

uxi'less,  &  cloucI'2e5«,  ii.  leafless,  a. 

beard'/ess,  o.  fear'/cw, «.  pen'nytess,  /r. 

breathless,  a.  harm'^ss,  a,  pit'i/ess,  a. 

care'Zess,  a.  joy'less,  a,  spot'fess,  a. 

Like,  denotes  Kke  or  resembling:  as,  man'ffAe,  KAe  or 
resembling  man. 

chris'tianliite, «.  gi'antiiAce,  o.  saint'KAre,  a. 

court'like,  a.  god'like,  a.  WBi'like,  a. 

Ly,  (contraction  for  like),  postfixed  to  nouns,  denotes 
Kke  or  resembling:  as,  hroth'erly,  like  or  resembling  a 
brother ;  earth'/y,  Zife  or  resembling  earth ;  win'ter/y, 
fiAe  winter. 

beastly,  «.  friend'fy,  a.  &  ad,        lord'ly,  a, 

broth'eWy,  a.  heav'enly,  a.  &  oJ.      prince7y,  a. 

earth'/y,  4i.  lone'ty, «.  unmanly,  a. 


Ory,  denotes  o/i  belonging,  relating,  or  pertaining  to, 
•  tng-';  as,  prefatory,  of  or  belonging  to  a  preface ;  pis'- 
catory,  relating  to  fish ;  consolatory,  pertaining  to  con- 
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solation,  (tending  to  give  comfort) ;  ad'ulatory,  flatter- 
ing. 

admon'itory,  a,  cur'sory,  a,  olfac'tory,  a, 

au'ditory,  a,  &,n,  des'ultory,  a.  satisfac'tory,  a, 

coasoVatary,  a,  &,n,  explan'atory,  a.  tran'sitory,  a, 

coDtradic'tory,.a.  innarn'matory,  a. 

OsEf  denotes  full  of :  as,  operose',/t^/ of  labour;  verbose', 
full  of  words. 

Ous,  denotes  full  of  having,  consisting  of  of  or  belonging 
to,  given  to,  *  ing^ :  as,  dan'geroi«,  full  of  danger ;  pop'- 
uloi«,/2^/ of  people;  longim'anot«,  having  long  hands; 
cartilag'inozw,  consisting  of  gristles ;  bil'ioz^,  consisting 
of  bile ;  co-eta' neow5,  of  the  sarpe  age ;  conten'tiows, 
given  to  contention;  lanig'ero?^5,  hediving  wool;  gra- 
miniv'orot^,  eating  grass. 

advanta'geou«,  a,  capa'ciou«,  a.  &b'ul(m«,  a. 

Bmphih'i(ms,  a,  contafgious,  a.  sj^'cums,  a, 

tLXid^'ciaus,  a,  coam'geotis,  a.  lig'neous,  a, 

bil'iot<«,  a,  cuta'neotts,  a.  8ono'rou«,  a. 

Some,  denotes  somewhat,  full  of:  as,  glad 'some,  somewhat 
glad ;  frol'icsome,  full  of  frolics  or  pranks. 

blithe'som^,  a.  hand'«ome,  a.  quar'rel^ome,  a, 

bur'densome,  a.  hu'mour^om^,  a,  trovh'lesome,  a, 

froric«ome,  a,  noi'some,  a.  whole'some,  a. 

Ward,  denotes  in  the  direction  of  or  looking  towardl  as, 
down'ward,  in  the  direction  of  or  looking  down ;  in'- 
ward,  looking  toward  the  inside. 

B-wk'toard,  o.  fro'toard,  a.  to'toard,  a, 

back'ward,  a.  ouVtoard,  a,  &,ad,        Vf&j'ward,  a. 

Y,  denotes  full  of  covered  vnth,  made  of:  as,  knot'ty,/t«fl 
of  knots;  flow'ery,  full  of,  or  covered  vnth  jflowers; 
hom'y,  made  of  horn. 

Almight'y,  a.  &  n.  dew'y,  a.  mud'dy,  a. 

balm'y,  a,  earth'y,  a.  pitch'y,  a, 

blood'y,  a.  grass'y,  a,  spon'gy,  a. 

bqg'gy,  V.  ffum'my,  a,  thom'y,  a. 

brrny,  a.  hom'y,  a.  wat'ery,  a. 
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3.  To  Verbs. 

Ate,*  denotes  to  makey  to  give^  to  pui^  or  to  take :  as, 
ren' ovate,  to  make  new  again ;  frus'tra^e,  to  make  vain ; 
animate,  to  give  life ;  invig'orate,  to  put  vigour  in  or 
into ;  exon'erate,  to  take  the  burden  from  or  out 

abknre'viofe,  v.  assim'ilate,  v,  eVevate,  v. 

ac'tuate,  v.  commu'niciste,  v.  em'i^ate,  v. 

ag'itote,  V.  cc^Tob'orote,  v,  erad'ica/e,  v. 

Me'viate,  v.  .  delin'eotc,  v.  &b'rica2e,  v. 

antic'ipa^e,  v,  dis  locate,  v.  nav'igafe,  v. 

En,  denotes  to  make :  as,  leng'then,  to  make  long ;  quick'- 
en,  to  make  quick  or  alive;  glad'den,  to  make  glad. 

blac'ken,  v.  embol'den,  v.  ri'pen,  v. 

bri'ehten,  v.  fiUten,  v.  soften, «. 

dearen,  v.  leng'then,  v.  wea'ken,  v. 

Ft,  denotes  to  make:  as,  mag'njj^,  to  make  great;  sanc'- 
ti/^,  to  make  holy ;  pu'n^,  to  make  pure. 

am'pli/y,  v.  cru'ci^,  v,  nul'li/y,  v. 

beanti/^,  v,  for'ti^,  v.  pu'ri^,  v. 

IsH,  denotes  fo  maA:«  .*  as,  fin'ish,  to  make  an  end ;  pub'- 
lishy  to  make  public;  ilour'iiA,  to  make  flowery;  stab- 
lishf  to  make  stable  or  firm. 

Bgbaa'ish,  v,  6n'ish,  v.  puVlt*/^  v. 

dimin'is^,  d^  nour't^/^,  v,  stab'lw^  v. 

empov'eriff/^  v.  pol'ts^  v,  yan'ifA,  v. 

Izs,-iSB,  denotes  to  make,  to  give :  as,  civilize,  to  make 
civil;  fer'tiluc,  to  make  fruitful;  char'acterize,  to  give  a 
character;  au'thor»e,  to  give  authority. 

nAyertUe't  v.  chas'twe,  v.  i'dolue,  v. 

ag'omze,  v.  civ'iltiee,  v.  monop'oltze,  v. 

apol'ogue,  V.  evan'gelu^,  v.  or'ganize,  v. 

Ru'talue,  V.  har'moiMze,  v.  pul'veme,  v. 

♦ThM  g^  or  feijwinlioii,  in  lome  caeee,  add»  nottung  to  the  mMiuiig  of  itfi 
verb. 
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4.  To  Adverbs.  '^ 

Ly,  denotes  Kte,  in  a  —  manner  or  way:  as,  joy'ful/y, 
like  joyful,  or  in  a  joyful  manner ;  affec'ted^,  in  an 
afTected  way  or  manner. 

abrupt'/jf,  ad.                distinct'Zy,  ad,  meek'Zy,  ad. 

aj)un'dan%,  ad.            fierce'ty,  ad.  philosoph'icaUy,  ad. 

hold' If/t  ad,                   grace'fulZy,  ad.  religi'ousZy,  ad. 

del'icateZy,  ad.             humane'/;^,  ad.  wor'thity,  (id. 

Ward,  denotes  in  the  direction  of,  or  looking  toward :  as, 
west' ward,  in  the  direction  of,  or  looking  to  the  west ; 
heav'ent^ard,  in  the  direction  of,  or  looking  toward 
heaven. 

h!Pierwardj  ad.  home'toardf  ad.  on! ward,  ad, 

eastward,  ad,  iee'u>ar</,  ad.  Bouih'ward,  ad. 

heav'enu^arc^,  ad,         notih'tDard,  ad,  Vf'mdiward,  ad. 


m.  OF  LATIN,  GREEK,  AND  OTHER  ROOTS. 

Aborigines,  m.  3.  original  inhabitants  of  a  country:  as, 
aborig'ina\,  belonging  to  aborigines, 
aborig'ines,  n,  aborig'inol,  a, 

AcADEM-/^  ((3txa5^j*ia),  a  grove  near  Athens,  where  Plato 
taught   philosophy;    hence   academy,  a    school:    as, 
academ'ic,  relating  to  a  school  or  university, 
acad'emy,  n,  academ'ic:^,  a,  academici'iin,  n, 

academ'ic,  a,  Si,n,       acade'nmn,  n,  acad'emSs^  n, 

AcB-o,  v,  2i  to  be  sour  or  acid:  as,  aces'cent,  becoming 

sour  or  acid. 

aces'cent,  a.  ccctose',  a,  acc'tous,  a. 

Acerb- cTfi^  a.  bitter,  sour,  severe :  as,  ace^-'^ity,  a  being 

sour  or  severe. 

occr'6ate,  v.  exae'erJate,  v,  exflceria'tion,  n. 

acer'biiy,  n. 

Acerv-ds,  m.  2.  a  heap,  a  mass  or  pihi  as,  coacer'iate, 
to  Aeo/)  up  together. 

flcer'rate,  w.  cortccr'vate,  v.  exacerva'tion,  n. 

flcerwa'tion  n.  coacerva'tion  n. 
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AcH-OiS  (ax<^)»  V^^  •  ^s»  tooth'acA,  pain  in  the  teeth. 
ocAe,  or  head'oc/ke,  n.  ocAe,  n. 

oAre,  v»  tooth'acAe,  n.  heart'ocAe,  n. 

Acid— 175  {ab  aceo),  tart^  saur^  sharp :  as,  acidity i  a  being 
sharp  or  ^owr. 

iic'i<2,  a,  acu2'uls,  n.  salsooc'uJ,  a. 

ftcid'ity,  n,  ocu/'ulate,  v.  suboc'ic^,  a. 

ac'idaesBj  n.  antioc'ul,  a. 

Acme  (axfAij),  a  summit  or  /xnn^ :  as,  ac'me,  the  summit  or 
height  (of  any  thing). 

Acouo  (obcouw),  to  Aear;  as,  acoM'^rics,  the  doctrine  of 
sounds,  (al^,  medicines  to  help  the  hearing,) 

acou'stics,  n.  oiacou'stic,  n.  ipolyacou'stic,  n. 

diocott'^^ics,  n. 

AcR-iSy  a.  ^Aarp :  as,  acrimony,  a  being  sharp. 

oc'nd,  a,  ac'rimony,  n,  «cHmo'nious,  a, 

oc'rttude,  n. 

AcR-oJV  {dx^ov  of  axjoj:),  extremity,  end,  summit :  as,  ac'ro- 
spire,  (a  sprout  from)  the  end  of  seeds. 

Acrop'olis,  n.  ccVospired,  «.  «cros'tic,  n. 

oc'rospire,  n. 

Acu-o,  Acu-rtw,  u.  3.  (aftacus, /I  4.  a  needle),  to  sharpen: 
as,  ac?rfe'ness,  the  state  of  being  acute  or  sharp, 
ac'uate,  v,  actt'mtTiated,  a.  ocwie'ly,  iw?. 

acu'leaXje,  a,  acute',  a.  .  acute'nees,  n. 

acu'men,  n, 

♦AdelpfJ-os  (dSs'Kq^y,  a  brother — philade/'pAia,  n. 

Aden  (oli»)v),  a  gland — fldenog'raphy,  n.  adenoVogy,  n. 

ADVLAT-UMy  sup.  (of  adulor,  to  fawn),  to  flatter:  as, 
adida'tor,  one  who  flatters. 
aduWtor,  n.  ad'ulafory,  a.  adula'tion,  n. 

Aer  {Miii  w.  3.  the  air :  as,  aerom'etry,  Htve  art  of  mea- 
suring the  air. 

a'erihxm,  «.  aeroVogy,  n.  aerom'etry,  n. 

aerolite^  n.  o'eromancy,  n.  o'eronaut,  n. 

*  Much  used  in  the  fonnatioa  of  botuoical  terms. 
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AGO 


utr'less,  a. 
atr'ling,  n. 
air'pumpy  n. 
oir'shaft,  n. 
oe'rie,  lu* 

(See  Heresis.) 


oeros'copy,  n.  mr 'bladder,  n. 

oe'rial,  a.  otr'built,  a. 

otr,  n.  &  V.  mr'drawn,  a. 

air'Y,  a,  atr'hole,  n. 

air'mess,  n.  atr'ing,  n. 

Abrbsis  {&ig6<fis  ah  aigtu),  a  taking. 

n,ph<Br'e$i8,  n.  di<Br'ett»,  n. 

AooBR,  m.  3.  (ad  e^  gero),  a  heap^  aggerate. 
exag' genXj^  v.  exaggera'tiim^  n. 

Agil-/«^  a.  nimble^  active:  as,  agitityy  a  being  ^wrf/i  or 
active, 
n^'i^,  a.  ag'UeneaBj  n.  fi^riTtty,  n. 

Agit-o,  u.  (aft  ago),  to  drtt>e,  to  move  or  5ftr,  to  think  of 
or  meditate :  as,  flg-'i^ate,  to  put  tn  motion ;  cogita'tion 
for  cona^'to'tion,  the  act  of  thinking. 

ag'itaXe,  v.  cog'itate,  v.  exco^'ttote,  v. 

ag'ilable,  a,  cog'itatiye,  a,  incogHtaliYe,  a, 

agita'tionj  n.  cogita'tioiij  n.  incog'itajicy,  n. 

agita'toTf  n.  exog^'ttate,  v. 

AoMEx,  71.  3.  (ai  ago),  an  army  on  march,  a  troop, 

tig'minal,  a. 

Aq~o,  actum,  v.  3.  to  do,  to  act,  to  kad,  to  guide,  as,  a'gentf 
one  who  does  or  acts  (for  another) ;  amb^t^us,  acting 
round  about,  (doubtful),  to  uByigaie,  to  guide  a  ship,  to  sail. 
act,  n,  &,v,  a'gent,  n.  co'^ent,  a, 

ac'tive,  a,  a'gency,  ru  co'^ently,  ad. 

ac' lively i  ad.  wmAM'ges,  n.  counteract',  v. 

oc^iveness,  n.  wccAngu'iiy,  n.  eaacV,  v. 

activity,  n.  Koihig'uoua,  a.  eng&tor,  n, 

ac'toT,  n.  ambig-'uously,  ad.        exact',  a.  &  v. 

ac'tresa,  n.  amb^'uousness,  n.       exactly,  ad. 

ac'tkm,  n.  Bn'teact,  n.  >'  exoc'tor,  n. 

oc'tionable,  a.  circumnav'^oble,  a.    exocf'iiess,  n. 

actual,  a.  circumnav'tg^te,  v.      exac'tion,  n. 

actually,  od.  circumnavt^a'tion,n.'  ex'^ence,  n. 

ac'ttalneaa,  n.  circumnaT't^otor,  n.    ex'^ency,  n. 

actuary,  n.  coacl',  v,  ex't^ent,  a. 

oc'toate,  v.  & «.  cooc'fion,  n.  exi^u'tty,  lu 

adoc'eed,  a.  cooc'tive,  a,  exig'uoua,  a. 

_^ 

*  A  nest  fi>r  birds  of  prey,  which  always  build  hig^h. 
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inoc'/ioD,  n. 
inae'tiye^  a. 
inoc'tively,  ad, 
inac'tivenees^  n, 
inflctiv'ity,  n. 
in'd^ence,  n. 
in'di^enqr,  n. 
m'di^entrO, 
nav'^able,  a, 
Bav'^obieness,  n. 
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nav'^te,  v. 
jiavifa'tioa,  n. 
nay'igatoTf  n, 
outact',  V. 

OYBTOcVf  V. 

prod%al,  a,  &>n, 
prod't^ly,  ad, 
prodigal'ity,  n, 
react',  v, 
reac'tixm,  n. 


ALG 

re-cnflcf',  V.   . 
mibac'lioaf  n. 
transact',  v, 
transaction,  n, 
unoc'tive,  a, 
underoc'tion,  n. 
unexoc'ted,  a, 
unnav't^able,  a, 
vicea'^ent,  n. 


Agog£us  {dyuyysus  ab  dyu^  to  guide),  a  kader  or  guufe ; 
as,  dern'ogogtiCf  a  leader  of  the  people. 

apd^^'ical,  a.  eiaxmen'ogogue^  n.       ped'a^ogii^^  ft. 

dem'a^o^g'ue,  n.  mys'ta^o^ii^,  n.  ptys'nuig-o^tie,  n. 

hy'droig'o^g'ues,  n.  ipaxago'ge,  n.  Byn'agogue,  n. 


Aooir,  m.  3.  (d/eov),  a  combat,  a  contest:  as,  anta^'onist, 
one  who  combats  against  (or  with  another). 


ag'onj,  n. 
ag'omze^v. 


agonis'tes,  n, 
o^'onism,  n. 


anto^'onist,  n. 
antc^onize,  v. 


AoER,  agri,  m.  2.  a  ^eZdt,  land:  as,  agra'mn,  relating  to 
fields  or  ZaneZir. 


dl^a'rttui,  a. 
mgres'tiCf  a. 
agriculture,  n. 


n^'rtculturist,  n. 
per'e.^Ttnate,  v. 


pere^Ttna'tion,  n. 
per'fgrine,  a. 


Ala,/.  1.  fl  t^Jing* — afiferous,  a.  aKg'erous,  a. 

Albctryoit  ((iXsxrgucjv),  a  cocfc. 
olec'/ryomancy,  n.        afecfryom'achy,  n. 

Alkxbo  {dy^)i  to  ward  qfi  to  assist. 

Aleomn'der,  n.  o/cjctYcr'ic,  or  ofcapilAar'mic,  a. 

ofejran'drine,  a.  o^an/er'ieal,  a. 

Alg^£o,  t^  2.  to  &e  coH  or  chill:  as,  a^fif  ic,  making  or 
producing  cold, 
atgid^  a.  atgid'ity^  n.  algif 'iCy  a. 

Algebra  (Arab.),  arithmetic  by  letters. 


dl'gebray  n, 
algebra' isi,  n. 


algebra'iCf  or 
atgebra'ica],  a. 
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Alq-os  {dXyog),  pain :  as,  otai^^ia,  a  pain  in  the  ear* 

Bntal^giCf  a,  cepfaalaf^ia,  n.  otoZ'^ia,  it, 

cardio/'^ia,  n.  odonW^ia,  n. 

Ali-cts,  or  Alien-US,  a,  another^  foreign. 

aba7ienate»  v,  aHienaXe,  v.  &  a.  ina'Uenablej  a. 

allien,  n.  oZieruz'don,  n»  una'2tenable,  a. 

a'/ienable,  o.  a'lias,  ad,  al'iqunxit,  a. 

Alkali*  (Egypt  or  Arab.)  an  herb,  or  any  substance 
when  mingled  with  acid,  producing  fermentation, 
^'kedif  n.  alkal'iza.te,  v,  &,  a.       alkalea'cent,  a, 

alkaline^  a,  alkeUiza'tUm,  n. 

Allax-/«  (aXXagjg  ab  aXXoMftfw),  a  change,  difference. 
ipBiX'allax,  n,  parottac'Mc,  a.  parattac'rical,  a, 

Allel-ojv  ((iXXijXwv),  one  another,  each  other:  as,  par'- 
«//eZ,  (straight  lines  equidistant)  from  each  other. 

par'flZZeZ,  «.  n.  &  v.      parflWcZ'ogram,  n.         unpar'aZ/eZed,  a. 
par'a/Ze/ism,  n.  paroZ/eZopi'ped,  a. 

All-OS  (dXXog),  another :  as,  atlegory,  a  figurative  dis- 
course, having  another  meaning  than  the  literal. 

«Z7egoiy,  n.  oZiegor'ic,  or  aZZegor'ically,  ac2. 

oZ'Zegorize,  v.  oZZegor'ical,  a. 

Al-0,  v.  3.  to  nourish,  to  grow :  as,  «fimen'tary,  pertain- 
ing to  food  or  nourishment 

al'iment,  n.  oZ'tmony,  Tt.  aZms,  ti. 

oZimen'tal,  a.  alimo'nions,  a.  coalesce',  v. 

oZimenta'tion,  n.  cZ'tble,  a.  cooZes'cence,  n. 

oZimen'tary,  a.  aZ'm-oner,  n.  coaZtti'on,  n. 

o/tmen'tarinees,  n.  aVmromy,  n.  inoZiihen'tal,  a. 

Alp-£s,  m.  3.  tjery  A^A  mountains,  separating  Italy  from 
Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
al'pine,  a,  ciaal'p'me,  a.  transoTpine,  a. 

Alpha  (ciXipa,  a.),  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
alpha,  n,  oZpAabet'ical,  a.  aZp^bet'ically,  ad. 

\(d'pha\iet,  n. 

*  Alkali  (from  al,  the,  and  Aco/i,  a  plant)  was  firet  applied  to  a  salt  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  kali,  and  is  now  a  general  term  for  an  order  of  bases 
of  salts  of  great  use  and  imporbmce  in  chemistiy.  - 

tSee  Beta* 
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Alter,  a.  another^  change:  as,  a/^erable,  that  may  be 
changed. 

tidiU'tery,  n.  alteraftlon,  n. 

ai'ter,  v.  oZ'fcrative,  a. 

al'terMe,  a,  unadu/'ferated,  a, 

el'tenhly,  ad,  unaT/erable,  a. 

oZ^^rableness,  n.  mud'terahljf  ad, 
al'tenntf  a. 


adixZ^erate,  v.  &  a. 
BjAtUtera'tion,  n, 
aduZ'ferer,  n. 
adfii'fereds,  n. 
adtiZ'^erine,  n. 
adtU'terooB,  a. 


AhTERN-us,  a.  one  after  another,  by  turns:  as,  o/fer'natCt 
being  by  turns, 

altem'f  a,  dlter'nacy,  n.  olter'notiveness,  n. 

alter'nate,  a.  &  v.  aZfema'hon,  n.  oZter'nity,  n. 

oZter'natelj,  ai{.  alter'native,  n.  alterca'tioa,  n, 

alter'naXenesBf  n.  atter'nativelyf  ad, 

Alt-US,  a,  high,  lofty :  as,  ahis'onant,  sounding  high, 

ai'titade,  n.  dltim'etry,  n,         ^      aUi^olnnt,  a. 

al'tignde,  a,  aUis'tmanX,  or  exaW,  v. 

aUtl'oqaenoe,  n.  aUia'.ononB,  a.  exaUaftioa,  h. 

Ambrosia  {a^i^goctiay,  the  food  of  the  gods. 
ambr&8ia,n,^  ambr&sial,  a.  ambro'stBin,  a, 

Ambul-o,  v.  I,  to  walk:  as,  iperam'btileLte,  to  walk  through. 

am'hle,  v.  d&  ni  am'hvlatory,  a,  deawLbutatory,  a, 

am'blex,  n.  anteam6ii2a'tion,  n.  obam&uZa'tion,  n. 

aim'blmg\y,  ad,  eircumam'&ulate,  v.  peram'6i<Zate,  v. 

amIbula'tSsm,  n.  deambvla'tioxit  n,  peramftuZa'tioii,  n, 

Amio-c^  m.  2.  {ab  amo),  a  friend :  am'ity,  frtendshkp^ 
or  state  of  being  friendly, 

am^ity,  n,  am'tcMenesB,  n,         en'mity,  n, 

om'tcable,  a,  *en'emy,  n,  intm'toali  a, 

mn^fcabl  J,  ad, 

Am-o,  v.  1.  to  love:  as,  aWable,  worthy  to  be  loved. 

a'miaXAe,  a.  om'orist,  n.  amat&nf,  n, 

o'ffiiably,  ocf.  om'orous,  a.  am'ator^,  a« 

a'mtableness,  n.  am'orouely,  od.  amatofniX,  a« 

amour',  n,  imi'orousness,  n.  enam'our,  v. 

♦  For  the  pwfix  en  in  enemy,  enmity,  see  p.  3X, 
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Ampl-its^  a.  large:  as,  am'plifyy  to  make  large. 

am'jpile^a,  amfpli^eT,n»  am'pliaXje,v. 

am'ply,  ad.  amp/if  icate,  v.  anMilia'tkmf  n. 

am'pieneBS,  n.  ampZtfica'tion,  n.  ampUtxide,  n. 
am'plifyf  V. 

Anas,  anat-t>,/  3.  a  duck  or  (froAe— anofeTerous,  a. 

AwEM-o-s,  (avgfjwg),  tAe  urfnd. 

anefTiogr'raphy,  n.-         onem'one,  n.  unem'oscope,  n. 

anemom'eter,  n. 

♦AifER,  andr-05  {^^,  av6gog),  a  man :  as,  andraptisigus^  a 
man-eater,  (a  cannibal.) 

androg'ynoBf  n.  An'drew,  n.  Androa'iem,  n. 

androg'ynal,  a.  Mexanfder,  n.  androt'omy,  n. 

androg'yrallyf  ad.        Alexan'drw^  n,  onc^roph'agus,  n. 

ANGEL-£of  (awfiXXw);  to  bring  tidings:  as,  evan'geTistf 
one  who  brings  or  publishes  good  tidings. 

un'gel,  n.  nichan'gel,  n.  evmigd'icBlf  a. 

angel'ic,  a.  Bichangel'iCf  a.  evan'gelize^  v. 

angd'ical,  a.  evan'gehi^  n.  gos'^  n.  (Sax.) 

m^ericalness,  n.  evan'^eZisiQ,  n, 

ANGi-ojsrf  (dyysiov  ab  ^05)9  a  vase,  a  vessel 

angiog'mphy,  n.  cn'giomonoeper'-         angiot'omyf  n. 

angioVogy,  n.  mous,  a. 

Ang^o,  t>.  3.  to  stifle,  to  vex;  anxi,  perf.  /  am  vexed  or 
solicitous,  anxi'eiy,  state  of  being  solicitous. 

img'wsk,  n.  ang'rj,  a.  anx'iotm,  a, 

ang'uiBhedf  a.  ang'rHy,  ad.  aiur'iously,  ad. 

an'ger,  n.  &  v.  anxi'e^,  n.  anx'tousaeBB,  n, 
ang'erly,  ad. 

AifGUL-D»,m.  2.  an  angle  or  corner:  as, a?ig^ War, belong- 
ing to  an  a»g"/e  or  comer. 

ang'le,  n.  ang'ula.ted,  a.  multan^'uZarly,  ad. 

ang'tdar,  a,.  anguUxfity,  n.  multaT^'u^amess,  n. 

ang'uhxiy,  ad,  ang'ulouBf  a,  ohtusang'uhx,  a. 

anguka'ity^  n.  multang-'ukr,  a.  octang^ulaXf  a. 

*  It  helpn  to  form  meuiy  botanical  tenns. 

t  V  or  ^,  before  yg,  k  k,y  cA,  in  Greek,  sounds  like  « ng*t  and  accordingly,  in 
English,  It  assumes  that  form. 
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trVangle,  n. 
trian^fi/ar»  a. 


ont/e'ness,  n. 


quad'rangle,  n.  rec'ton^ii^ar,  a. 

quad'ran^ic^r,  a.         ree'tangtUaAy^  ad, 
quinquan^'iejar,  a,       septan^'ti2ar,  a. 

An-us,/.  4.  an  oZd  \wman. 
anile', «.  anU'ity,  n. 

Anima,/.  1.  a  Jreeze  or  wnnrf,  ^e  t«te/  air  or  breathy  S/e, 
or  50ie/;  as,  an'imate,  to  give  /i/e. 

UTi'tmal,  n.  &  a.  an'imated,  a.  exontma'^ion,  n. 

untmo^'cule,  n.  animation,  n.  inan'tmate,  a. 

onimo/'ity,  n.  an'ima/ive,  a.  inan'tiTiated,  a. 

an'tmable,  a.  an'imator,  n.  rean'tmate,  v. 

an'tmate,  v.  &  a.  exara'imate,  a.  transamination,  n. 

Anivl-us,  m,  2.  <Ae  mineZ,  or  thinking  principle:  as,  un- 
anim'ity,  the  being  of  one  mindy  or  oneness  of  mtnc^. 

antmadvert',  r.  equan'tmons,  a.  pusillan'twious,  a. 

antTnadver'ter,  n.  magnamm'tty,  n.  pusillan'tmousnefls,  n. 

antmadver'sion,  n.  magnan'imous,  a,  nnanim'ity,  n. 

animadver'sive,  a.  magnan'tmously,  ad.  unan'imous,  a, 

animos'ity,  n.  pusillonm'ity,  n.  unan'tmously,  6 
equonim'ity,  n. 

Aw^-i7»,  771.  2.  a  year:  as,  bien'nzal,  of  or  belonging  to 
two  years. 

on'nals,  n.  hien'nial^  a. 

anfncdiat,  n.  centen'nial,  a. 
anntver'sary,  n.  &  a.    decen'ntal,  a. 

an'no    Dom'ino,  or    millcn'mum,  n. 

A.  D.  millen'nial,  a. 

an'nt^al,  a.  millena'rian,  n. 

anf  madly f  ad.  millenary,  a. 

annu'ity,  n.  octen'nml,  a. 

annu'itant,  n.  peren'nial,  a. 

AirNUL-275,  m.  2.  {ab  annus  or  anus),  a  ring. 

an'nti/ar,  or  an'nulet,  n.  semiiin'nu^ar,  a. 

on'ntiZary,  a. 

Ansa,/.  1.  <Ae  handle  of  a  cup  or  veweZ — an'sated,  a. 

Anth-05  (dv^o^),  a  fmoer. 

anthet\  n.  exan^^em'afous,  a.       ^\yanHhus^  n« 

anf  Aol'ogy,  n.  exon^Aem'ata,  n. 

6* 


.od 


percn'mtjT,  n. 
quadren'nral,  a, 
quinquen'ntal,  a. 
septen'ntal,  a. 
sexen'nial,  a. 
superan'niMLte,  v. 
superanniMi'tion,  n. 
trien'nial,  a. 
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Anthbop-o«  (avd^wiro^),  a  man:  as,  fhiV anthropy,  the  love 
of  man. 

an'thrOpoVogy,  n.         wph'Wan'thropy,  n,  philan'thropy,  n. 

an'thropomor'phitej  n.  cjnan'tkropj,  n.  philan'/Aropist,  n. 

an'thropap'athy^  n.       lycan'tkropy,  n.  philon^Arop'ic,  a. 

an'thropoph'dLgif  n,       miBan'thropy,  n.  theo-phHan'thropy^n. 

an'thropoph'sLgyf  n.       mia'anthtope,  or  theo-phHan'throp- 

anUhropoe'ophy,  n,       misan'thropi^  n.  ist,  n. 

Antiqu-cts,  a.  old  or  ancient:  as,  an'tiqusiryy  one  who  is 
studious  of  o/£{  or  ancient  things. 
an'tiqu&TY,n,  antique' ness,  n.  an'cientry,  n. 

antupui'rmnf  n,  Sl  a.    antiq'miy,  n,  an'ticy  a,  &,n. 

an'liqu&tey  v,  an'ctent,  a.  &,n.  an'cestor,  n, 

an'a'guatedness,  n.       an'ciently,  ad,  an'cestnl,  a, 

antique',  a,  flw'cientness,  n.  an'cestryy  n, 

AirTi/-os  (wXo^),  an  engine  for  draudng  water, 
exant'UXe,  v*  exantla'tion,  n. 

Aperi-o,  (iper-fttm,  t).  4.  (ai  ad  et  pario),  to  open, 
opc'nent,  a,  apert',  a,  apert'ness,  n, 

aper'itiye,  a.  apertly,  ad,  op'erhire,  n. 

Aphrodit-£  {a(p^o5iTri  ah  ok(pgog,  foom),  VenuSy  the  goddess 
of  love, 
nntapkrodit'iCf  a,  aphrodisi'ac^l,  a,         hermaphrodit'icBl^  a, 

aphrodia'i&Cf  a,  hermaph'roditef  n. 

Ap-/^/  S,  a  bee — a'jwary,  n. 

Apt-i7»,  a,  fit,  meet :  as,  adap^',  to  fit  to, 

adapt',  V.  opt'ly,  ad,  mept'ly,  ad, 

adapta'tioii,  a.  apt'nesa,  n,  inep'a'tude,  n. 

hdapfneaa,  n,  coapta'tion,  n,  unapt',  a, 

apt,  a,  inop^ttude,  n.  unop^'ness,  n. 

ap'titoAe,  n,  inept',  a. 

Aqua,/.  1.  water:  as,  aquat'ic,  belonging  to  water, 
a' qua,  n.  aquaVie,  a,  a'^rueousness,  n. 

aquaSor'^  n,  a'qua^le^  a,  aquos'ity,  n. 

aquamaxi'iOL,  n,  o^'ueduct,  n.  terra' Tueous,  a 

aquawi'txe,  n,  a'queoMS,  a,  eub«'^|i«cou8,  a,     - 

Aquil-jj,/  1.  an  eagle-^Hxq'uiline,  a, 

Ar-o,  v.  1.  to  pbugh :  as,  ar'able,  that  may  be  ploughed, 

ar'ah\e,  a.  ar'atory^  a.  inar'able,  a, 

ara'tion,  n. 
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Arane-w,  m.2.  a  cob-web:  as,  ara'neous,  a. 

Arbiter,  m.  2,  an  umpire  or  judge:  as,  ar'bitrator^ 
judge  of,  (to  decide.) 

ar'biter, «.  or&i^Vement,  n.  ar^bitrsiy,  a, 

ar^bitresa,  n,  ar'bitrsite,  v.  ar'Wfrarily,  ad. 

ar'bitrable^  a,  arbitral tion,  n,  ar^bitmrmeea,  n, 

arWt'rament,  n.  arbitrator,  n.  arbitra'rouB,  a. 

Arbor,/  3.  a  tree :  as,  ar'horary^  belonging  to  trees, 

ar'borary,  a,  or'&orist,  n.  ar'bowj  n, 

arbo'reouB,  a,  ar'bonmB,  a,  ar'buscle,  n, 

ar'boret,  n, 

Arche  (a^*i),  the  beginnings  ride,  government :  as,  ar'- 
cAaism,  an  ancient  idiom;  pa'triarcA,  a  ruler  of  a 
family  or  race. 

crc^pres'byter,  n.  hier«r'c^*cal, «. 

Arc/icla'us,  n.  mon*arch,  n, 

or'c^etype,  n*  monar'cAflZ,  a, 

arc^ety'pal,  a.  monar 'epical,  a. 

Archip'piiSf  n.    ^  mon'arc^ise,  v, 

arcAdiac'onal,  a.  man!archy,  n. 

orc/Wepis'copal,  a,  myr'iarch,  n. 

ar'cAitect,  n.  myste'riarcA,  n. 

orc^itecton'ic,  a.  ol'igflrcAy,  n. 

orcAttec'ture,  n.  oligar'cAal,  a. 

arcAttec'tural,  a,  pa'triarcA,  n. 

arcAitec'tive,  a.  patriar'cAal, «. 

ar'cAttrave,  n,  palriar'cAate,  n. 

ar'cAives,  n.  patriflrcA'ship,  n. 

Aristor'cAus,  n.  pa'triarcAy,  n. 

chiViarch,  n,  procatara?'is,  n, 

hep't«rc%,  n,  procatorc'iic,  «, 

hi'erflrcA,  n.  te'trarcA,  n. 

hierarcA'al, «.  tetrar'cAate,  or 

laLerarchi/,  n.  tei'iarchy,  n, 

Arct-os  (ajxTo^),  a  6ear,  <Ae  north, 

arc'tic,  a.  antcrc'ric,  o.  orc^'rus,  n. 

Arc-its;  m.  4.  a  6ou?,  arch,  or  vai^ 

orc'tiate,  o.  arch,  n.  &  v.  crcA'er,  v. 

t  arcttbal'ister,  n.  arcA'ed,  a.  archf ery,  n. 

Ard-bo,  arS'Um,  v.  2.  to  5t^rn,  to  desire  eagerly, 

or' dent,  a.  ar'ctency,  n.  ar^'on,  n. 

nr'rfently,  ai.  ar'doxxr,  n. 


an'arcA,  n. 
an'urcAy,  n. 
anar'cAical,  a. 
antimonar'cAical,  a. 
arch^a. 

archaioVogy,  n. 
archaiolog'ic,  a. 
ar'chama,  n. 
archmi'gel,  at. 
orchaDseYic,  a. 
orcAbisn'op,  n. 
orcAbish'opric,  n. 
€ircAchan'ter,  n. 
orcMea'con,  n. 
arcAdea'conry,  n. 
flrcAdea'conship,  n. 
arcAduke',  n. 
orcAduch'ess,  n. 
orcAphilos'opher,  n. 
arcAprel'ate,  n. 
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Ardu-ds,  a.  high,  steep,  difficult, 

ar'dttOMa,  n,  ar'duouanees^  n,  ardu'ltf,  n. 

Arept-jj,  /  1,  sand :  as,  flrewa'ceous,  full  of  sand. 

arena'ceous»  a.  arenoBe',  a,  aren'u^ous,  a. 

Arew),  %k  2,  to  6d  rfry ;  arid'ity,  state  of  being  dry, 

tfr'efy,  r.  or'id,  a,  and'tty,  n, 

uref^'tiop,  w. 

Ark-05  (»ja»og),  poroics — areo^'ics,  w.  areom'eter,  n. 
Ares  (af*jf,  afeog),  Mars-Areop'sigm,  n,  ^reop'agite,  n, 
ARGENT-crjif,  n.  2.  siZuer — ar'gent,  a* 
Argill-jj,  /.  1.  potters^  clay, 
ar^gHt  n,  atgiMeeowB,  a.  arg%l*lo\xB,  a, 

Arg-05  (<»f7ot),  tef/e,"  inactive^ 
leth'ar^y,  n.  lethar'^ic,  a.  lethar'^icness,  n. 

Argu-o,  v.  3.  to  argue,  to  reason :  as,  ar'guer,  one  who 
reasons. 

ar^gue,  v, 
ar'guer,  n. 
ar'^ment,  n. 

Aries,  et-?5,  m.  3.  a  rflTW. 
a'ries,  n.  an'e/ate, ».  arie^a^ion,  m 

Arist-o5  (ajitfrof),  noblest  or  Je^f ;  as,  flmtoc'racy,  the 
government  of  the  nobles, 

aristoc'ncy,  n.  aristocnX'ic,  a.  am<ocrat'icalne8B,n. 

aris/ocrat',  n,  art«/ocrat'ical,  a,  Arist&r'chuB,  n, 

Arithm-os  (a^i^fAo^),  number,  ' 
arith'maxicy,  n,  ariihmeV\eh\,  a,  arUhmetici'Kti,  n. 

arith'metic,  n.  arithmet'ically,  ad,  -    log'arithms,  n. 

Arm-^,  n,  2.  arms:  as,  ar'wistice,  a  standing  from  arm^y 
(a  short  truce.) 

arm,  v,  armtp'otent,  a.  anwo'nal,  a. 

arma'da,  n.  ormtp'otence,  a.  or'mory,  n. 

<irm^irio,  n.  0r'mistice,  n.  ar'monst,  n. 

nr'mainent,  n.  ar'nunr,  n.  arms,  n. 

arfiunnen'tary,  a,  or'wiour-bea'rer,  n.  ar'my,  m 

armig*eTovL8,  a.  ar'morer,  n.  unor'med,  a, 
armtVonous,  a. 


ar^men'tal,  a. 
ar^menta'tion,  n. 


argvmen'tBLtiye,  a.. 
xmar'gMQ^  a. 
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Armbnt-kit,  w.  2.  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle, 
armen'tdX,  a.  ar'tn^ntive,  a, 

Ajimill-j9,  f.l.  an  ornament  of  the  arm,  a  bracelet 
ar'millsiTy,  a,  ar'miUatedf  a. 

AROMAT--fl  (ajCJfMtca),  SpicCS, 

aromafics,  n.  aromat'ical,  a.  cromatiza^tiont  n. 

aromai'ic,  a,  ar^omatize^  v, 

Arsen  (a^tf^jv),  mafe,  5^rong — ars'enic,  n.  arfen'ical,  a. 

Ars,  ari'iSff  3.  an  ar<,  skill:  as,  ari'less,  without  art 

arif  n.  nr'iifice,  n.  artist,  n. 

orf'ful,  a.  artificer,  n.  inarhfici'al,  a. 

art'fiilly,  iirf.  or/ifici'al,  a.  inorttfici'ally,  oi{. 

ort'ililness,  n.  ort^ci'ally,  ad  inert',  a. 

art'less,  a.  orttfici'alness,  n.  inert'ly,  ai2. 

artlessly,  ad.  artisan',  n.  unnrt^fiil,  a. 

ort'lessness,  n. 

Arteri-^  (<^J^*if«»)>  the  vdnd'pipe,  a  conical  canal 

ar'tery,  n.  arte'rial,  a.  orteriot'omy,  n. 

Ajithrit-*/s  (^f^ffrig  a&  o^^ov,  a  joint),  gout. 

or'thriHs,  n.  arthrific,  a.  arthrifical,  a, 

Articul-e^  m.  2.  (oft  artus,  m.  4.  the  joints),  a  Utile 

joint ;  as,  ar^'t«fate,  having  ^in^^  or  distinct  parts. 

nr'f  tele,  n.  •^artu/tthteaeK,  n.        inorltc'ulata,  a. 

orltc'ti^,  a.  arficuZa'tkm,  n.  inortic't^/atdy,  ai2. 

artic'tUa.ts,  a.  &  v.       dearttc'u2ate,  v.  inarfic'tiZateness,  n. 

arftc'u&itely,  mi  exarticuZa'tion,  n. 

Arundo,  in-iSff  3.  a  rceA 

arundin&'ceouB,  a,       arundin'eouB,  a. 
AsBBST-o^  n.  a  jUamentous  stone. 
AsBE&T^ijfE,  a.  incomhistible* 
AscE-o  (<i<fx5w),  to  retire  to  devotion — ^o^ce^'ic,  a.  &  n. 
AsciT-r«  (tttrxiTifif  aft  oirxo^),  a  leathern  sack,  dropsy  of  the 

heUy. 

asci'toa,  n.  ascit'ic,  a,  asdVicsl,  a, 

AsiN-178^  m.  2.  an  a^. 

o^'tnary,  a.  as'inuxe,  a,  ass,  n. 

Aspbr,  a.  roMgA ;  as,  a5'/>crate,  to  make  rottgh, 
as'perste,  v.  asperti'tion,  n.  luper'ity,  n. 
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ms^peraaay  a.  exa»'perate,  v.  exasper^i'tioat  n. 

asperifi/Movs^  a,  exas'penXor,  n. 

Asthma  (atfdfi.a)>  ^  breathy  a  gasp. 
asVhma,  n.  asthmat'iCi  a.  waUisthmat'ic,  a, 

AsTR-ojv  (a<frfov),  a  star:  as,  astron'omyf  the  laws  or 
science  of  the  stars. 

as^teriBk,  n.  a$troVager,  n.  agtron'miy,  n. 

as'terlam,  n.  iwierolo'gian,  n.  os/ron'omer^  n. 

fl«'<ral,  a.  a»frolog'ic,  a.  iw/ronom'ic,  a, 

flrtrif  erous,  a.  cwfrolbg'ical,  a.  aw^ronomHcal,  a. 

astrig'eTooB,  a,  astrolog'icaWy,  ad.  a»/ronom'icaUy,  ad. 

cwfroff'raphy,  n.  astroVogizej  v.  dmufteVf  n.  &,v. 

as'tr^ohe,  n.  astros'copy,  n.  disM'/tXMis,  a. 

astroVogyy  n.  as'tro-theoVogy,  n.  diBos'troameaBj  tk 

Athl-o-s  (odXof),  combat,  stntggk — athkt'iCy  a. 

Atlas,*  ant-oj  (ArXog,  avrog),  a  Aing*  of  Mauritania.. 

At'las,  n.  A«Za»*(ie,  o.  &  ». 

Atm-05  (okfjtog),  vapour,  air. 

at'mosphere,  n.  otmospher'ic,  a.  c^fnospher'ical,  a 

ATONB,t  V.  (Eng.),  to  make  at  one,  to  agree,  to  answer  for, 
to  expiate. 

atone\  v.  atone'meni,  n.  nhatoned',  a. 

Atra,  (l  black:  as,  o^amen'tal,  black,  inky. 

nfrabila'rian,.  a.  atramen'tBily  a^  o^rabila'riouBness,  n. 

o^rabila'rious,  a,  atramen^us,  a. 

Atrox,  atroc-w,  a.  fierce,  cruel 
atro'ciousy  a.  c^ro'ciousness,  n.  atroc'ity,  ru 

flfro'ciously,  ad, 

Audax,  audac-w,  a.  {ab  audeo,  v.  2.  to  dare),  bold,  darings 
auda'cux^  a,  oiM^a'ctousness^  n.        audac'ity,  n. 

auda'cmiB\y,  ad. 

*  Adas  was  a  king  of  Mauritania  in  Afnca,  who,  when  Perseus  showed  him 
Medusa's  head,  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large  mountain^  from  which  Uie 
contiguous,  ocean  was  named  Adantic  The  fiible,  that  Atlas  supported  the 
heavens  on  his  back,  arose  from  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  often  fre- 
quenting elevated  plaices  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe  the 
heaven^  bodies.  A  colIectMHii  of  maps  is  called  AtUa,  probably  from  a  picture 
of  him  m  this  attitude,  prefixed  to  some  collection. 

t  These  words,  aUmerCOjonemenU  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  always  convey  tli9> 
klea  of  a  tacrijice.  (See  Exod.  xxix.  36.  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Job  xxziii.  24.) 
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AuDi-o,  V,  4.  to  hear :  as,  au'diblef  that  may  be  hearJL 

au'dihXey  <f,  .    au'ditxees^  n.  obey',  u. 

au'd^jy  ad.  nu'ditory,  a,  &  n.  obe'rftence,  n. 

au'diblene^  ru  disobey',  v.  obc'dtent,  a. 

au'i^tence,  n.  disobe'c^tence,  n.  obe'</tently,  ad, 

uu'diiy  n.  &,  v.  disobe'e^tent,  a,  oberfien'tial,  a. 

au'ditoT^ ».  inau'cfible,  a. 

AuDiT-iTs,  p.  p,  (ab  audio),  heard*     (See  Audio.) 
AuG-£Oj  auc'tum,  v.  2.  to  increase  or  ma^e  greater:  as, 
<£2^menta'tion,  the  act  of  increantig  or  making  greater. 

atu/tiGD,  n.  flw^menta'tion,  n*         att^Aor'itatively,  «t^ 

<it«c7ionary,  a.  an'thor^  n.*  au^Aor'itativeness,  n. 

aiic^ioneer',  ti,  auUhoreea,  n,  au'thorize,  v. 

angmenVf  v,  author'ity,  n,  flie^Aoriza'tioii,  n. 

ou^'ment,  n.  au/Aor'itative,  o.  unau'f^orised,  cr. 

Augur,  wi,  3.  a  p^es^  who  predicted  from  Jlight,  chirping 
or  feeding  of  birds, 
ott'gur,  n.  &  V.  flM^'rial,  a,  auguraHvoOi  n. 

au'gurer,  n,  aw'^wrous,  a.  maw'^wrate,  v. 

au'gury.  n.  aw'^rate,  K  maugura't'mnt  n. 

August- ITS,  d.  venerable,  gi^and. 
august'^  a.  august'He^  vi.  Augus'tus^  n. 

Au'gust^  n. 

Avh-os  (doXoj),  a  pipd  i  as,  hydrau'lics,  thfe  science  of 

conveying  water  through  pipes. 
.  «teferk,  Ofc  hydraw^ic,  or 

,hydratt7ic8,  n.  hydrflw7ieal,  tf. 

AuL-^,  f.  I.  a  palace,  a  cotlrt — auiic,  a.  hall,  n. 
AuR-/5,  /  3k  the  ear :  as,  att'rist,  one  who  cures  ears. 

ouVist,  n.  auri&uhr,  a,  ati«cu]ta'tion,  n. 

au'ricle,  n.  auHc'tdaAy,  a, 

AvK-UM,  n.  2.  gold. 

auriferoiiB,  a,  mauta^tion,  n.  otlr'elia,  n, 

Auspici-iTJif,  n.  2.  {ab  avis,  a  bird,  et  specio,  to  see,)  sooth- 
saying, or  predicting  from  the. flight,  chirping,  or  feed- 
^'^S  ^f  birds;  hence,  lucky:  as,  auspicious,  having 
omens  of  success,  lucky. 

au'spice^  n.  attsptd'oua,  a,  auspid'oueneBS,  n. 

au9pici'9.\,  a.  auspici'ously,  ad^         inauspici'oMB,  a. 

*  In  lAtin,  audor. 
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AtTSTER,  m.  2.  the  south  mnd,  the  sotUh. 
mu^tral,  o.  aus'trine,  a,  Austrabi'ajeLf  n. 

AusTBR-i7»,  a.  severe,  rigid, 
austere'^  a,  austere'nesB^  n.  au8ter*ity,  n, 

auatere'lj,  ad. 

AUTHENTEO  (du^gVTfW,  ah  aVTOg  et  llf,  ^0^,  of  hfJn),  tO  OCt  of 

one's  own  authority,  to  authorize :  as,  auihen'ticaiief  to 
make  or  establish  by  authority. 

ttutken'tic,  a.  (tuthen'iicBl,  a.  autken'ticate,  v. 

authen'ticly,  ad.  authen*tieal\y,  ad.        authentic'iij,  n. 

outken'ticneaB,  n.         oiftAen'ticalness,  n. 

AuT-os  {omog\  oneh  self:  as,  aw/om'aton,  a  self-moving 
machine,  or  having  motion  within  itseff. 
autobiog'raphy,  n.        au^ograph'ical,  a.         atUon'omjt  n. 
autoc'rasy,  n.  au/om'aton,  n.  ou'topey,  n. 

autocrat,  n.  automat'ical,  a.  autoip'tical,  a. 

au'tograph,  n.  aiitom'atous,  a.  au^op'tically,  ad. 

AuTUMN-i7»,  m.  2.  {ah  augeo),  season  of  increase. 

au'tumn,  n.                  autumfna!,  a,  * 
AuxiLi-cw,  n.  2.  assistance,  help,  aid. 

auxU'iaT,  n,  &,  a.         atuciriary,  a.  &,n.  atmZ'tation,  n. 
AvANT,  prep.  (Fr.)  hefore,  forward :  as,  van'courier,  one 
who  runs  hefore. 

avant'gUBid,  or            van'tagegTovmA,  n.  disadvanta'geoiaaiy, 

vangu&rd',  n.-               Kdvanta'geoxxs,  a.  ad. 

advance',  v.  &  n.          advan/a'^eously,  ad.  dmAvanta'geoxx^ 

advan'cer,  n.                adt?a7Ua'^^0U6ne8B,n.  ness,  n. 

advance'ment,  n.          disadvan'toge,  n.  van^  n. 

advan'^e,  n.  &,v.      disadiMin'to^eable,  a.  van'courier,  n. 

advantaged,  a.            disadvanto'^eous,  a.  van'/age,  n. 

advan'/a^eground,  a. 

AvARiTi-^,  /.  1.  {ah  avarus),  love  or  fondness  of  money; 

as,  avarici'ous,  given  to  the  hve  of  money. 

av'arice,  n.  avarici'oaaly,  ad.         ovorict'ousnesB, ». 

avarici'ous,  a. 

Avid- us,  a.  {ah  aveo),  greedy,  eager-^avid'iiy,  n. 
Av-18,  f.  3.  a  hird. 

att'epice,  n.  auspici'ously,  arf.  inattspioi'ous,  a. 

auspici'al,  a.  atispici'ousness,  n.        a'vtaiy,  n. 

flospici'ous,  a. 
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AxiLL-^,  /.  1.  the  arm'pit^ax'iU^Xjji.  dxiUdity,  a. 
AxioMA,  n.  3.  (agiwjxa),  a  maxim,  a  plain  truth,  which  needa 
no  proof — ax'iomj  n. 

R 
Babel  (Saa,  in  confusion,  Heb.)  confusion  or  mixture. 
Ba'beL,  n.  Bo^^o'nians,  n.  Bo^^Zo'Disb,  a. 

Baoc-^,  /.  1.  a  berry,  a  pearl 
ftoc'ciited, «.  ftocctferoue, «.  5tfcc«v'oro«s,  a, 

Bacch-i7»,  m.  2.  ^Ae  god  of  wine^  mne,  revelry:  as,  bac'^ 
chanals,  feasts  of  Bacchus,  (drunken  revels  or  riofs.) 
ba</charuA,  n.  bacchan'tea,  n,  6ebav4:h'er,  n. 

bacchanoi'lmkj  n,  debauch',  v.  &  n.         deftflt^^'ery,  n, 

ftac'cAonals,  n.  de^auc^ee',  n.  de^auc^'ment,  n. 

Balne-cmt,  n.  2.  «  JertA :  as,  bal'neary,  a  bathing-room. 

bal'neaxy,  n.  btdnea'tlon,  n.  baPneatorj,  a, 

Balsam-oa*  (/3aX(j'afjtov),  iez/m,  or  fragi^ant  ointment 

balm,  n,  bal'sam,  n.  em&oZm',  v.  • 

6alm'7,  a.  6afoemi'ic,  a.  emioZm'er,  n. 

Bapt-o  (iBaitru),  to  dip,  to  wash,  to  sprinkle. 

antJHif/tiet,  n.  bap'tistery,  n.  ye^obap'tma,  n, 

bap^zie',  V.  baj/tmm,  n,  peedo6a;»'/i8t,  n. 

bt^'zet,  n.  dopds'mal,  a.  re6apdze',  v. 

bap^t^sX,  n. 

"Bar  (i3,  Heb.)  a  son :  as,  JSarjo'nas,  the  son  of  Jonas. 
Barje'sus,  n.  Bar'nabas,  n.  Barthol'omew,  n. 

Borjo'nas,  n.  Bar'sabas,  ti.  Bartime'us,  n. 

Barb-j9,  /.  1.  a  beard. 

barb,  n,  &,v.  bar'bed^  a,  bar'ber,  n. 

Barbar-i7s,  a.  not  a  Greek,  rude,  savage. 

bar'barooBj  a.  barba'riBXi,  n.  barbar'ity,  n, 

bar'baromly,  ad,  barbar'ic,  a,  bar'barize,  v, 

bar'baraasneas,  n.        bar'bariBm,  n. 

Barrb  (Fr.),  a  bar,  a  stop:  as,  embar'rass,  to  make  or 
cause  a  stop  or  hindrance,  {to  entangle,  to  perplex*) 
bar,  n.  &  v.  6«rrtca'do,  n.  &  v,       embar'rassment,  n. 

bar' rotor,  n.  bar'rier,  n,  disemfear'ro**,  v. 

bar'ratxv,  n,  ftar'rister,  w.  unem&ar'rawed,  « 

frcrrtcade',  ».  &  v.       exnhar'rnss,  v. 
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Basis  {poLiig)^  that  on  which  any  thiTis  stands  or  rests ; 
hence,  lowness;  as,  debase',  to  make  low  or  mean. 


base,  a,  Si,n» 
base'ly,  ad. 
base'neaB,  n. 


debase',  v. 
deba'ser,  n. 


embase',  v, 
eni6a«e'ment,  n. 


Bere'a,  n. 
Bere'ans,  n. 


bas'Uv^  n. 


Bar-OS  {^oL^fis),  weight 

barom'eter,  n.  6ar'o6cope,  a.^ 

6<iroinet'rical,  a,  barytone',  n, 

Basil-eus  {^outtKsDc),  a  king, 
basilica,  n.  bas'iTic,  n. 

basU'iCr  a.  basU'icoa,  n. 

Beat-c^s,  cu  happy,  blessed:  as,  beat'itude,  the  state  of 
l)eing  blessed  or  happy, 
beat'if}[,  v,  beatiCica],  a,  fteo/tfica'tipn,  n. 

beatific,  a.  beatifically,  ad,  beat'itude,  n. 

Beau,  m,  (Fr.)  a  man  of  dress — ^Belle,  /.  (Ft,)  a  woman 
of  dress;  hence,  fair,  beautiftd:  as,  beau'iy,  a  being 
fair  or  beatUifid;  embelTish,  to  make  beautiful 


beau,  n, 
beau'vah,  a, 
beawoaonde^,  n. 
beau'ty,  n. 
beau'tiful,  a. 


beau'tiMly,  ad, 
beau'tifuHnesB,  n, 
beau'tify,  v. 
beau'teous,  a, 
beau'teomly,  ad. 


beau'teomneeB,  n. 
belle,  n. 

belles-lei'tres,  n. 
embel'liah,  v, 
embel'liahment,  n. 


Bell-um,  n,  2,  uHir:  as,  rebel! ,  to  war  back,  (to  oppose 
lawful  authority.) 


bdligefent,  a, 
beUig'evimB,  a, 
66/Ztp'otent,  a, 
debet',  or 
debel'hite,  v. 


debeUa'tkm,  n, 
reb'el,  n. 
r^>el',  V, 
rebel'ler,  n. 


rebel'lion,  n, 
rebel'liouB,  a, 
rebel' liouBly,  ad, 
rebefliousaesB,  n. 


Bellu-.^,  /  1.  any  large  beast  or  fish — bel'luine,  a. 
Bene,  adv,  good,  well:  as,  ^enev'olent,  willing,  good. 


benedict',  a, 
ftenedic'tion,  n. 
6enefac'tion,  n. 
6endac'ltor,  n. 
6en«fac'tre68,  n. 
ften'cfice,  n. 
6en'eficed,  a. 


beneficence,  n, 
beneficent,  a, 
6enefici'a],  a, 
66ndici'aUy,  ad, 
6en6fici'alness,  n. 
beneGiC'iBiy,  a. 
ben'e^t,  n,  &,v. 


benev'olence,  n, 
betUv'olent,  a, 
&«7t^'olentne88,  n, 
ben'isan,  n, 
un6eitev'olent,  a, 
un&en'eficed,  a. 
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Bbni6I7-{75,  a.  Mnd,  KberaL 

benign',  a.  benig'nity,  n.  vadfenign',  0. 

benign'ly,  ad. 

Beta  (0),  tAe  second  ktter  in  the  Greek  alphabet 
al'pha6ef,  n,  alpha&et'ical,  a.  alpha&el'ically,  <u{. 

Besti-.*,  f.  h  a  fierce  mid  beast,  any  beast, 

beast,  n.  beast']xaeaB,  n.  bes'tMiy,  ad, 

beasfly,  ad,  bes'tisii,  a,  bestial'ity,  n. 

BiBL-o^  (j8i€Xo^),  inner  bark,  paper,  a  book. 

BVliU,  n.  fti^Ztog'rapher,  n.  6i&{ioth'ecal,  a. 

6t67ical,  0.  6i&2top'olist,  n.  6t62toma'nia,  it. 

BiB-o,  V.  3.  to  drink :  as,  imbibe',  to  drink  in. 

6t6a'ceou8,  a,  imbibe',  v.  imbibiii'oa,  n. 

bib'ber,  n.  imbi'ber,  n,  ynne4nb'ber,  n, 

bib'vlom,  a, 

Bih^is,  f,  3.  the  bile,  melancholy, 

anti&tZ'iouB,  a.  atra6i2o'rious,  a.  bU'iary,  a, 

tLtnbHa'riaai,  a.  bile,  n.  ^'ious,  a, 

Bi-os  (^log),  fife :  as,  fcfo^'raphy,  description  of  the  Uves 
(of  particular  persons.) 
amphi&'tous,  a.  biog'rw^y,  n.  cen'o&ite,  n. 

amphi&'tousness,  n.      ftiog'rapher,  n.  ceno&tfical,  a, 

aatoMog'raphy,  n.        ftM^Taph'ical,  a. 

Blam-^a,  v.  (Fr.)  to  ccnswre,  to  charge  mth  a  fauU, 
Home,  V.  &  n.  ^/ame'ableness,  n.        Mome'lessness,  n. 

Ma'mer,  n.  &2iiine'ful,  a.  52ame'worthy,  a. 

Mame'fU>le,  a.  6Zame'les8,  a.  xmUa'meMQ,  a, 

hlame'My,  ad,  blame'\e8B\y,4id. 

Bim,  two  by  two:  Bis,  adv,  twice,  ttw:  as,  it'ped,  tux) 
footed  (animals.) 


fttcap'sular,  a, 
^tcip'ital,  or 
Mcip'itous,  a. 
fti'corne,  or 
^tcor'nouB,  a, 
^tcor'poral,  a. 
fttden'tal,  a, 
5ten'iiial,  a, 
ftifii'rious,  a. 
6tf' eroos,  a, 
bi'M,a, 


6tf  idated,  a, 
bifo]d,  a. 
^i'fonned,  a, 
ftifur'cated,  a, 
big'smy,  n. 
big'Bjniat,  n, 
fttling'uous,  a, 
bi'naiy,  a,^ 
bin'ocie,  n, 
Mnoc'ular,  a, 
ftip'arous,  a. 


5tp'artite,  a, 
fti'ped,  a, 
fttp'edal,  a, 
6tpen'natecl,  a, 
6ipet'alou8,  a, 
ftiquadrat'ic,  n. 
bis'cwX,  n, 
bisect',  V, 
fttsec'tion,  n, 
Wvalve,  a, 
dtval'vular,  a. 
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com^tne',  v. 
comhi'TiMe,  a. 
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coin'6inate,  a. 


BOR 

cambinsi'Mon,  n. 


Bitumen,  n.  3.  a  fat  unctvxms  matter  dug  from  the  earth, 

or  skimmed  off  certain  lakes,  as  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea 

— bitu'meUf  n.  bitu'minous,  a, 
Bland-US,  a.  soothing,  gentle. 

blandf  a.  blan'dissh,  v.  6^an'(^ishment,  n. 

Blapt-0  (jSXairrw),  to  hinder,  to  injure :  as,  blaspheme',  to 

speak  evil  of  God,  so  as  to  impede  his  glory  and  injttre 

his  character^ 

blasi^eme',  v.  62a«'phemou8,  a.  blas'phemy,  n. 

itophe'mer,  n.  6to'pheinously,  a<2. 

Blema,  atos  (/3X%iW)t,  arog,  H  ^aXX«),  a  throwing  or  putting. 
(See  BoZeo.) 

Blef-o  (/3X6irw),  to  5ee — ab'lepsy,  n, 

BoLE-o  (jSoXsw  or  /SaXXw),  to  ca5<  or  (Aroi^j,  to  put:  as, 
hyper'ftofe,  (a  figure  of  speech  in  which)  any  thing  is 
throum  or  earned  beyond  (the  strict  truth) ;  problem, 
any  thing  thrown  or  put  forward  (for  solution.) 


amphi6'o2ous,  a, 

amphidorogy,  n. 

amphiftolog'ical,  a, 
t  arcuftoZ'ister,  n. 

6o'Zi8,  n. 

bolty  n.  &  V. 

^7us,  n. 
''^iaM'ic,  a. 

dia^oZ'ical,  a. 

em'blem,  n. 

emft/emo/'ic,  or 

em6/ema^'ical,  a, 

em&^ema^'ically,  ad. 


emblem'atwt,  n. 
em'boluBi  n. 
em'6o2ism,  n. 
hyper'ftoZo,  n. 
hyper'ftoZg,  n. 
hyperftoZ'ic,  or 
hyperM'ical,  a. 
hyperfto/'ically,  ad. 
hyper&o2'tform,  a. 
meta6'o2a,  n. 
par'a6^  n. 
para6o2'ic,  or 
para6o/'u^,  a. 


para&oZ'ically,  ad. 
yejmh'ola,n, 
para^o^iran,  n. 
para&o^'ifiMrm,  a. 
para6'o2oid,  n. 
pro67em,  n. 
pro6Zesiui<'ical,  n. 
pToblemat'ieBhyf  md. 
sym'bol,  n. 
synAol'ical,  o. 
Bymbol'ictHiy,  ad. 
Bjm'bolize,  v, 
^mboliza'tiani  n. 


BoN-cr5,  a.  good:  as,  boun'iy, goodness. 

boun'ty,  n.  ^oun'teousness,  n.        ^otrn'tifully,  iirf. 

6oun'teous,  a.  boun'tiM,  a.  ^otcn'tifulness,  n. 

6otm'teously,  ad, 

BoB.E"Ji8  (iSogsas),  the  north  wind,  the  north, 
bo'reas,  n.  60'rcal,  a.  hyper&oVean,  «. 

*  DiaboUe  comes  firnn  the  noun  diabolus,  the  Devil,  and  that  &om  ^la^oXXu 
to  cast  at,  to  blander. 
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BoTAw-B  (/SoTavtj,  d  /Sow,  to  feed),  an  het-by  a  plant:  as, 
hot' any 9  the  science  or  study  of  plants, 
boVanj^  n,  W'anist,  n.  botanoVoeiat,  n. 

fro^on'ic,  or  ^ofnTioFogy,  n.  6ofanolpg  ical,  a. 

ftoton'ical,  a. 

BRACHi-cTjif,  n,  2.  aTi  arm — JracA'ial,  a. 

Brack- Fs  (/^^a^uf),  sAort — JracAyg'raphy,  n. 

Brev-/s^  a.  short,  brief:  as,  brev'ity,  a  being  ^Aojrt 
ab&re'viate,  v.  tLbridg'er^  n.  6rci>'ity,  n. 

Bbbrevia'tor,  n.  BJbrid^e'menif  n.  6rtc/;  a, 

aB&revta'tion,  n.  ftrcr'tary,  n.  briefly  ^  ad, 

M^e'vialxae,  n.  ftrev'tat,  n.  frrte/^ness,  n. 

aftnrf^c',  r.  brev'iatxae,  n. 

Brill-juk,  w.  (Fr.),  to  shine,  to  sparkle. 

briU'i&ntf  «.  &  n.         dri/Z'tantness,  n.  6nK'iancy,  n. 

Broch-£  (%ox*»»  ^  ^S^^9  ^^  wet)y  moisture, 
em'&rocate,  r.  em&rocaVion,  n. 

Bronch-os  (/Sjovxog),  ^e  throat,  the  wind-pipe, 

bron'chiiki,  or  brtmckot'omy,  n.  ^ronVAocele,  n. 

&ron'cMc,  a. 

Brtjm-j«,  /.  L  tAe  winter — bru'mzi,  a. 

BauT-trs,  a,  5n^e,  senseless :  as,  frrt^'/al,  belonging  to  a 
brute  or  ^a^t 
brute,  a.  Sin.  brutal'ity,  n,  bru'tiMy,  ad, 

brute'ness,  n,  bru'talize,  v.  bru'tiahneaBf  n, 

bru'tal,  a,  bru'tify,  v,  imbrute^,  v, 

bru'taHy,  ad,  bn/iiah,  a, 

Bryo  (jSfuw),   to  grow:  as,  em'bryo,  that  which  groios 
within  (another  body.) 
em'bryo,  n.  em'bryon,  n. 

BuBON  (i8ou€wv),  the  groin, 
bu'bo,  n.  bubon'ocele,  n. 

BucoL-os  (i^ouxoXog),  a  shepherd — bticotic,  n.  &  a, 
BuLB-i7»,  m,2,  a  round  root,  urrapt  up  in  skins  or  coats,  as 
onions,  tulips,  4^. 
bttUb,  n,  btdb'ows,  a.  ftuZ&a'ceous,  a. 
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BuLL-jf,  /.  1.  a  bubMe  in  water. 

b<nl,n,&,v.  buUUi'oa,  n.  elrtiUUi'oa,  n. 

fcotZ'er,  n. 
BuTYR-K¥,  n.  2.  ftiitter— ftulyra'ceous,  a. 

C. 

Cabal  (S3D,  receimng  or  tradition,  Heb.),  the  secret  science 
of  the  Hebrew  Rabbins;  a  close  intrigue.* 
cahal\  n.  &  v.  ca&o^w7ic,  or  cabaU'er,  n. 

cod'aZist,  n.  cabalis'tic^i  a. 

Cabin  (chabin,  »%&A),  a  cottage,  a  small  room. 

cab'in,  n,  &>  v,  eab'inet,  n.  cab'inet-iaaker,  n, 

eah'ine^,  a.  co^'metrcouncil,  n. 

Cao-05  (xaxo^),  bad,  ill:  as,  cach'exy,  an  ill  habit  of  body ; 
cacoph'ony,  a  ftarf  sound  (of  words.) 
anticac^c'tic,  a,  caw^c'tical,  a.  cacochym'ical,  a, 

cach'exy,  n,  Cffc'ochymy,  n.  cucodoe'mon,  w. 

cflcAec'tic,  a.  cocochjrm'ic,  a.  ,  cflcoph'ony,  n. 

Cacumen,  w.  3.  the  top,  a' sharp  point — cacu'min^Xe,  v. 
Cadaver,  n.  3.  {H  cado),  a  carcase,  a  dead  body. 
cadav'erouB,  a, 

Cad-o,  casum,  v.  3.  to  fall:  as,  ca'rfence,  a  falling  (of  the 
voice) ;  cas'udX,  belonging  to  a  fall  or  acaVtent ;  coin'- 
cirfence,  a  falling  in  together. 
ac'cuJence,  n.  cas'usXness,  n. 

tLC'cidentt  n.  co^'t^ahy,  n. 

acci(ten'tal,  n.  &  a.      casuist,  n. 

caxt/is'ticai,  a. 

co^'wistry,  n. 

coinctrfc',  V. 

coin'ciifence,  n. 

coin'cuient,  a. 

deca'ciency,  n. 

decoy',  v.  &  ». 

deciw'er,  n. 

decirf'Mous,  a. 

in'ct(2ence,  n. 


accttZen'taliy,  arf. 
acci<2en'talne8s,  n. 
ca'dence,  n, 
ca'dencj,  n, 
ca'dent,  a, 
cadu'citj^  n, 
cascade',  n. 
case,  n. 
cas'tialy  a, 
ca«'ttally,  ad. 


in'cidenU  a,  &,  n. 
iii'cu2ently,  ad. 
inciden'tBil,  a. 
incufentally,  ad. 
indecid'tuMS,  a. 
occa'«ion,  n.  &  v. 
occa'sionBii,  a. 
occa'siojwiUj,  ad. 
occa'sioner,  n. 
oc'ctcfent,  n. 
occiden't&l^  or 
occid'tumaf  a. 
recidivaftion,  n. 


*  This  signification  of  the  word  Cabai,  it  is  said,  owes  its  original  to  the  five 
Cabinet  Rfinisiere  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  Clifford,  Amey,  Buckingham^ 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale ;  this  junto  were  known  by  the  name  of  ikeCaktl, 
— «  word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to  compose. 
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Calajht^^s^  /•  3.  (^  calamus,  a  reed),  a  misfortune* 
calam'ity,  n.  colam'tlotts*  a*  co/om'itousoesB,  ft. 

Cmd-Oj  C8esum>  tx  3.  to  cut,  to  hill:  as,  inctffi'on,  a  cuiAng 
in ;  hom'io/(ia,  killing  a  man,  or  one  who  Mils  a  man ; 
su'iczVie,  kiUing  one's  self. 


porricu^toufl,  a. 
prectte',  n. 
precttfe'ly,  odL 
precttfe'ness,  n. 
prects'tan,  n. 
precwi'on,  n. 
prect'«ive,  n. 
recisi'on,  n. 
reg'ictrfe,  n. 
soror'icu2e,  it. 
sa'icicfe,  n. 
Xyrwa!mcide,  n. 
uncircumcMed',  a. 
uncircumcMi'on,  n. 
undect'c^ed,  a. 
undect'nve,  a. 
unexmed',  a, 
vaiox'icide,  n. 
vat'ictie,  n. 


circumcise',  v.  frat'rictJe,  n. 

circumcisi'on,  n.  hom'icu^e,  ti* 

concise',  a,  homict'cial,  a. 

concMc'ly,  a<2.  incuse',  ». 

concise'ness,  w.  inctsed',  a. 

concis'ion,  n.  incwi'on,  n. 

decide',  v.  inci'sive,  a. 

deci'der,  n.  inct'sor,  n. 

dec't<fence,  n.  inci'sory,  a, 

dectsi'on,  n.  incis'ure,  n. 

dect'sive,  a.  indecisi'on,  n. 

deci'sively,  ad,  inlan'ticule,  n. 

dect'siveness,  n.  intercisi'on,  n. 

d^''soi7,  a.  |ap'ict<ie',  n. 

de'icu2e,  n.  mat'ricu^e,  n. 

excise',  71^  &  V.  mari'ticicte,  ti. 

excise'ment,  n.  occisi'on,  n. ' 

excisi'on,  n.  par'ricu^c,  n. 

fil'ici(2^,  n.  parrici'<2al,  a. 
Calx,    )  f,  3.  Kme-stone,  any  svbstance  reducible  to  powder 
Calcis,  )  by  burning. 

calx,  n.  calcina'tion,  n,  vmcal'cined,  a, 

calcine',  v.  caldn'otory,  a. 

Calcul-cts^  771.  2.  .(d  calx),  a  ^maZ?  ^/one  or  pebble,  used 

anciently  in  the  operations  of  numbers;  hence,  an 
»        account  or  reckoning:  as,  catcuhie,  to  reckon. 

cal'culaXe,  v.  cal'culatory,  a,  cal'cutuB,  n. 

ctUcula'tioB,  n.  cal'ctdooB,  a.  inco/'cu^ible,  a. 

calculating,  a,  cal'cule,  n.  miBcal^eukXe,  v. 

calcula'tar,  n. 

Cale-o,  v.  2.  to  be  warm  or  hot :  as,  cal'efy,  to  make  or 
grow  hot;  calid,  hot  or  burning. 

(cal'efy,  V.  cal'entuie,  n.  calorific,  a. 

cale&uc'tion,  n.  ca^id,  a,  incaZes'cenee,  n. 

colefiic'tory,  a,  calid'ity,  n.  inca/es'cency,  n. 

cal'dran,  n.  cahr'ic,  n.  scald,  v.  &  n. 

f   Caligo,  inis,/.  3.  darkness. 

caliga'tiaa,  n.  calig'inoaB,  at  caHg'incnaukeaB,  n. 
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Cal-os  (xaXof),  beautiful — c«/ig'raphy,  n. 

Call-US,  n.  2.  the  skin  on  the  feet  or  hands,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  hardened  by  exercise ;  hardness 
cal'lowsy  a,  caUos'ity,  n.  cal'lus,  n, 

ctU'husness,  n, 

Calumni-^,  f  I'  a  false  accusation,  slander:  as,  cabim'' 
niatovy  one  who  forges  false  accusation. 


cnl'umny,  n, 
calum'nious,  a. 


calum'nialor,  n. 


apoco/yp^ically,  ad. 


ca/wm'ntate,  v, 
calumnia'tion,  n. 

Calypt-0  (xaXuflrrw),  to  cover,  to  veil 

wpoc'alypse,  n.  apoca^j^^ical,  a, 

Campt-0  (xafAflfTw),  to  bend, 

anacamp'^ics,  n.  anacamp'dc,  a. 

Camp-US,  m,  2,  a  plain,  an  open  field;  tents  in  the  fields: 
as,  encamp',  to  fix  or  pitch  tents. 

camp,  n,  &  v,  cham'p^iign,  n,     ^        decflmp'nient,  n. 

campnign',  n.  champngne',  n.  encamp',  v. 

campe$'tra\,  a,  decamp',  v.  encamp'ment,  n. 

Cancer,  m.  3.  a  crabfish,  a  virulent  swelling,  an  eating 
sore :  as,  can'cerate,  to  become  an  eating  sore, 
can'cer,  n.  can'cerous,  a,  canc'rine,  a, 

can'certite,  v,  cau'ceroaanesB,  n,        can'ker,  n,  &l  v, 

Cande-o,  V,  2.  to  be  white,  to  glow  like  a  coal,  to  set  on 
fire :  as,  can'didoite,*  one  who  solicits  for  a  place  ; 
mcen'diwcy,  one  who  sets  houses  on  fire,  or  wno  tn- 
fiames  faction. 

can'dexA^  a, 

can'dicant,  a, 

can'die,  n. 

can'iflestick,  n, 

Can'tflemas,  n. 

chandeiier',  n, 

chand'ler,  n, 

excanc^es'cence,  n. 

Canis,  c.  3.  a  dog,  the  dog-star, 
can'me,  a,  canu/ulax,  a, 

*  Those  who  sought  preferments,  among  the  Romans,  were  called  candidati, 
from  a  white  robe  (a  tojga  Candida)  worn  byr  them,  which  was  rendered  shining 
(candeM)  by  the  art  of  the  fuller. 


B,ccend',  v. 
accen'^ion,  w. 
can'dify,  v. 
can'dour,  n, 
can'did,  a. 
can' didly,  ad. 
cau'didneea,  n, 
*  can^did&te,  n. 


incen'dious,  a, 
incen'disiry,  n, 
in'cense,  n, 
incense',  v. 
incen'sion,  n, 
mcen'sor,  n. 
inccn'«ory,  n. 
incentive,  n,  &l  a. 
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Cano,  eantum,  v,  3.  to  sing :  as,  can'tichy  a  little  song, 

ae'cent,  n.  chan^treBB,  n.  enchant*,  v, 

BceerU',  v.  chan'try,  n.  enchan'ter,  n, 

accentuate,  r.  c^Um'^iclecr,  n.  enc/^n'fress,  n. 

aecen^ioi'tion,  n.  charm,  n.  &  v.  encAan'dngly,  od. 

acceTtt'i/al,  a.  char'med,  a,  eircJ^nn^'ment,  n. 

tichchan'ter,  n.  char'mer,  n,  excanta'tion,  n. 

cano'rous,  a.  cAar'ming,  a.  incanta'tioa,  n. 

cant,  n.  &  v.  char'mingiy,  ad,  incan'tatorj,  a, 

can'ter,  n.  cJiar'miDgneas,  n.  precen'tor,  n. 

c«fUa7a,  n.  decani',  v.  recant',  v, 

canta'tion,  n.  decon'ter,  n.  recan'ter,  n. 

con'h'cle,  n.  decantaUion,  n,  recanta'tion,  n. 

con'to,  n.  decAarm',  v.  recon'totory,  a. 

chant,  V,  &  n.  de^'ctm^  n.  subcAon'/er,  n. 

chant*&,  n.  descanf,  v.  vatic'tnate, ». 

Canon  (xavcjv),  a  rule,  a  law:  as,  canonical,  belonging  to 
a  canon  or  ruZe. 
can'on,  n.  can'onship,  n.  can'onize,  v. 

eoft'onist,  n.  canoR'ical,  a.  eanoniza'lion,  n. 

con'oness,  n.  cfmcm'ically,  oil.  uncanon'ical,  a. 

can'onry,  or  conon'icalness,  n. 

Capi~o,  captun),  v.  3.  to  take,  to  take  in  or  uf,  to  hold  or 
contain :  as,  captive,  one  ^aiten  (in  war) ;  capac'iiy^ 
the  power  of  taking  in  or  containing;  exception,  a 
toAing  out ;  perceptible,  that  may  be  taken  up  or  in 
thoroughly,  or  observed ;  antic'fpate,  to  take  upoeiore ; 
partic't/iate,  to  take  a  part  in. 


^ceip'ient,  n, 
Bccept',  V. 
WBcep'ter,  n. 
BC'ceptMe,  a, 
ac'cq»te.b}y,  md. 
BC'ceptabieneu,  n, 
acoeplabil'ity,  Om 
mceep'taxice,n. 
necepUiHian,  n. 
antie't^te,  v. 
nntieipa'tion,  n. 
dupable,  a. 
ca'pMenem,  n. 
c«^abil'ity,  n. 
eapa'ctbus,  o. 
a^Hifeummem,  n. 
cd^ioc'tty,  n. 


capa&ittite,  v. 
ct^ta'tion,  n. 
caption,  n. 
cap'tMOUB,  a, 
cap'tmialy,  ad, 
eap'dousnesB,  n. 
cap'tivAte,  v. 
captiva'tioii,  n, 
cap'tive,  a.  &  n» 
capHv'ity,  n. 
cap* tat,  n, 
cap'ture,  n. 
conceit',  n,  &,  v. 
concet'^ed,  a. 
conc6t7edly,  ad. 
concei'^ednesfl,  n. 
canceit'leaa,  a. 


ccfnceive',  v. 
concei'ver,  n. 
concet'vable,  a. 
eonceiv'ahly,  ad. 
^onc^'vableness,  n. 
ooiicep7ion,  n. 
concep'tihle,  a. 
concep'tioQB,  a. 
concep't'we,  a. 
coneep'tacle,  n. 
copar'cenary,  n. 
eopar'cener,  n. 
copar'ccny,  n. 
deceit',  n, 
deceit'M,  a, 
deceit'Mly,  ad. 
deceii'fUmess,  tk 
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deceive',  v. 
decci'ver,  n, 
decet'Mible,  a, 
decet'vableness,  n. 
deception,  n, 
decep'tiouBy  a, 
decc^'hve,  a, 
dec'eptory,  a, 
decep'tible,  a. 
decep/ibil'ity,  n, 
eman'ctpate,  v. 
emanctjpa'tion,  n. 
except',  V.  &L  prep* 
excepting,  prep, 
excep'tion,  n. 
exceptionable,  a. 
excep'hous,  o. 
exceptive,  a. 
excepf'less,  a. 
excep'/or,  n. 
impercep'/tble,  a. 
impercep'a'bly,  am^. 
impercep'a'blenes8,n, 
inca'jiable,  a. 
inca'/Mibleness,  n. 
incapabil'ity,  n. 
incapa'cious,  a. 
incopa'ctousness,  n. 
incopac't/ate,  v. 
incapoc'ity,  n. 
incep'/ion,  n. 
incep'dve,  a. 
incep'tor,  n. 
inconcei'vable,  a. 
inconcei'vdbly,  ad, 
inconcep'a'ble,  a. 
intercept',  ». 
interception,  n. 
interct^'ient,  n. 
man'ctpate,  v. 
mancipa'tion,  n. 
man'ctpl^  n. 
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misaccepfa^ion,  n. 
misconcetf ,  n. 
misconccp'don,  n. 
munic'ipal,  a. 
oc'cupancy,  n. 
oc'cupant,  n. 
oc'cupate,  v. 
occupa'tion,  n. 
oc'cwpy,  V. 
oc'cupter,  n. 
partic'ipable,  a. 
partic'tpant,  a. 
partic'tpate,  r. 
partictpa'tion,  n. 
par'tictple,  n. 
partictp'ud,  a. 
particip'tally,  ad 
perceive',  v. 
percet'vable,  o. 
percet'vably,  ad, 
percep'/ion,  w. 
percep'/tble,  a. 
percep'fcibljr,  orf. 
percep/tbirity,  n. 
perceptive,  a, 
perctp'tent,  a,&,n, 
ipre'cept,  n. 
precep'fta],  a, 
precep'/ive,  a. 
precep'tor,  n, 
prec'ep^ory,  n. 
preconceit',  n. 
preconcctve',  v. 
preconcep'don,  n. 
preoc'ctfpate,  v, 
preoc'cupa'^ion,  n. 
preoc'cupajicy,  n. 
preoc'cifpy,  v. 
prince,  n. 
prince«»',  n, 
prince'dom,  n. 
prince'like,  a. 


CAP 

princeljT,  a,  ^ad, 
prince'hness,  n. 
prin'ctpal,  a.  &»  n. 
prin'cipally,  a<{. 
princtpal'ity,  n. 
princt|i'alne88,  ti. 
pnn'ctple,  n,  &  v. 
receive',  v, 
recei'ver,  n. 
recet'vable,  a, 
recei'vedness,  n. 
receipt',  n. 
rec'eptocle,  n. 
reccpttbil'i^,  n. 
Tecep't'um,  n. 
rec^'/ive,  a. 
rec'eptory,  a, 
rec'ipe,  n, 
rectp'ient,  n, 
t  recupern'rion,  n. 
superconcep'tion,  n. 
suscep'a'ble,  a, 
suscepa'bil'ity,  n, 
suscep'don,  n. 
suscep'tive,  a. 
suscip'tenqr,  n. 
susd^'tent,  n. 
unac'ceptoble,  a. 
unac'ceptoblenees,  n. 
unconcei'vable,  a. 
unconcet' vablenesB,  n, 
unconeetved',  a, 
undeceive',  v. 
undecet'v^e,  a. 
undeceived',  a. 
unexcep'tionable^ «. 
unoc'cu^ied,  a, 
unpercei'ved,  a. 
unpercei'vedly,  md, 
unprin'cipled,  a. 
unreceived',  a. 
unsuscep'tible,  a. 


Capill-175,  wi.  2.  (capitis  pilus),  the  hair. 

cap'illary,  a.  capu'lament,  n.  capi22a'ce0U8,  a. 

Caput,  itis,  n,  3.  ^Ac  head:  as,  decap'tVate,  to  take  th$ 
head  off  or  from ;  capital,  belonging  to  the  head. 
iri«'i/AL  n  bicip'itous,  a,  cap,  n.  <k  v. 
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bicip'ital,  a. 
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ccrp-lt-pie,  ad,  chap'iter,  n.  prec^t/ant,  a, 

ct^Uilf  a.  &  n.  cluster,  n.  prec^'ttently,  ad. 

cap'MUjjOd,  chap'irel^n.  pTectp'itate,v.a,&,n, 

eapUa'tion,  n,  deca/i'ttate,  v.  prectj)'t(ately,  ad, 

capU'uhi,  a,  oc'ciput,  n.  ^^recipita'tioa,  n. 

capit'tUate,  v,  occip'ital^  a,  precip'ikma,  a, 

capittda't'ion,  n.  precHpice,  n,  recapWubite,  v. 

ct^tBm,  n.  prectp'tftmce,  n.  recapUula'iion,  n, 

cap'fainiy,  n.  prectp'ttoncy,  n.  jrecoptt'ii^ory,  a, 

Capsul— ^,  f,  1.  (a  capsa,  a  chest),  a  small  chest  or  box. 
hicap'stdai,  a,  cap'sul9,te,  a,  mnlticap'githT,  a. 

cap'suhiT,  a,  cap'fTiJated,  a.  pciitac<rp'«ii2ar,  a. 

cap'sulary,  a. 

Carbo,  6n-2^,  m.  S.  a  coal:  as,  carbuncle,  (a  small  coal), 
a  gem  resembling  a  coal, 
carbon'ic,  a.  car'buncle,  n.  "  carbun'cukir,  a. 

carbon'arism,  n.  car'buncl&if  a,  carbuncula'tion,  n, 

car6ona'do,  n.  &  v. 

Carcer,  m.  3.  (A  con  et  arceo,  to  drive),  a  prison :  as, 
incar'cerate,  to  put  into  prison, 
car'ceiage,  n.  mcar'cerate,  v.  iacarceraftioa,  n. 

disincor'cerate,  v. 

Cardo,  in-is,  m.3.  a  hinge,  a  point 
*car'diimi,  a,  &n,         car'dinalaie,  or  car'dinaletiip,  n, 

Cardi-j«  (xa^ia),  the  heart :  as,  car'di^c,  cordial. 

eardi'Bcal,  a,  carclml'gia,  n,  Tpencar'dium,  n. 

ear'diac,  a. 

Cari-es,/.  5.  rottenness, 
ca'ries,  n,  carias'ity,  n,  ca'nous,  a. 

Card,     )  /•  3.  Jlesh  :  as,  incar'nate,  having  put  on  Jksh ; 

Carnis,  )  carwfv'orous,  eating  ^sh. 

car'rukse,  n,  cameVion,  or               camos'ityf  n. 

car'im,  a,  comel'ian,  n.                camtv'orous,  a. 

cor'nally,  ad,  car'nify,  v,                   car'uncle,  n, 

camal'ity,  n,  car'nival,  n,                 char'nel,  n. 

car'nalnesa,  n  cor'ncous,  a,                 c^ar'nel-house,  n. 

cama'tion,  n,  car'nous,  a,                  excar'wate,  v, 

*  A  Cardinal  is  so  styled,  because  serviceable  to  the  Apostolic  See,  as  an 
axte  or  hinge  on  which  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  turns ;  or,  as  they 
have,  fiom  the  Pope's  grant,  the  hinge  and  government  of  the  Romish  Church — 
Aifiijt. 
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excorjttfica'tion,  n.       incama'tioai  n.  unc/rr'nate,  a, 

ioe«r'iHite,  a.  &  v.       incar'natiYe,  n. 

Carp-US,  m.  2.  fruit;  the  urisU 

artQcar'jm*,  n.  metacor'pu^,  n.  pericar'|itam,  ft. 

Cartilago,  \ii4syf,  3.  a  gristle  or  tendon, 

car'tilage,  ti,  carlilagin'eouB,  a.        corfi^'titoufl,  a. 

Car— ITS,  flf.  decor f  kind* 

caress',  v.  &  n.  c/^'ish,  v.  cher'isher,  n. 

Castig-o,  v.  1.  to  chastise,  to  punish, 
cas'tigate,  v. ,  chas'ten,  v,  cJiasti'ser,  n. 

casti^a'tion,  n.  chastiae',  v,  chas'tisement,  n. 

cas'tigatory,  a, 

CAST-t;s^  a.  pure,  chaste :  as,  chas'tiiy,  a  being  pure, 
chaste,  a.  chas'tiiy,  n.  '  inces7tiously,  od 

chaste'ly,  dd.  incest',  n,  unchaste',  a, 

chaste'nesa,  n,  inces'tuooB,  a,  nnchas'tity,  n. 

Caten-ji,/.  1.  a  chain,  a  Knk:  as,  cat'emie,  to  chain. 
catenate,  v.  co/eno'rtan,  a,  toncatena'tian,  n. 

catenation,  n.  conceU'enaXe,  v. 

Cavall-0  (Ital.  a  caballus,  m.2.  it  xa§aXXtjg),  a  Aorse. 
cav'alcnde,  n.  cavoJter'Iy,  a<2.  cav'alry,  n. 

cavalier',  n.Si,a, 

Cavill-^,  f.ha  cavil,  a  jest,  a  taunt  or  jeer. 
cavfU,  V.  &  n.  cav'iUm^y,  ad.  cavilla'tion,  n. 

cav'iU&[,  n.  cav'iUona,  a. 

Cav-its,  a.  hollow:  as,  exca'vate,  to  hollow  out 

ca'vate,  r.  cav'ernoas,  a.  conco'ro-con'vex,  a. 

cava'^icm,  n.  con'cave,  a,  conca'vous,  a. 

cow'tty,  n.  con'covenessjti.  cmica'vously,  a<i 

cave,  n.  ooncov'tty,  ti.  encaie',  r. 

cav'ern,  n.  concava'tion,  n.  exca'vate,  v, 

cav'emed,  a,  conca'vo-con'cave,  a.  excavt^tion,  n. 

Caul-zs,  971.  3.  a  **aZfe  or  stem. 

catdifertms,  a.  cau/'tflower,  n. 

Caus-w*, y;  1.  a  cause,  origin,  a  reason:  as,  accte^',  to 
lay  a  cause  to  (any  one),  to  blame. 
accuse',  V.  accusation,  n.  cause,  n.  Siv. 

Rccu'ser,  n.  accu'«a/ive,  a.  cau'ser,  n. 

accu'xable,  a.  accti'ac/ory,  a.  caufeless,  a. 
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causelessly ,  ad, 
cau'sahle,  a, 
cau'sa},  a. 
causalHty,  n. 
causa'tioD,  n. 
cau'saiive,  a, ' 
causa' tor,  n. 


excuse',  v.  &,  n. 
excu'ser,  n. 
excuse'lees,  a. 
excu'sahle,  a. 
excii'sableness,  n. 
excusa'don,  n. 


excu'satcfry,  a, 
inexcu'satiie,  a,  • 
inexcu'saWj,  ad. 
inexcti'Mbleness,  n, 
recuse',  v, 
recu'«ant,  n. 


Caustic-OS  (xau(rTixof,  a  xaiw,  to  bum)^  burning, 
vaus'ticj  a.  &.n,  cau'terize,  v.  cau'tery,  n, 

caus'tical,  a.  cauteriza'iioR,  n,  hoVocaust^  n. 

Cautio,  oQ-is,  /.  3.  (a  caveo,  to  beware),  caution,  wariness, 
warning :  as,  incautious,  not  wary, 
cau'tion,  n.  &  v.  cat^'/iousness,  n.  mcau'tUxa,  a. 

cau'tiormry,  a.  cau'tel,  n.  incau'^tously,  ad. 

cau'tious,  a.  cau'telous,  a.  precau'tion,  n.  ds.  v. 

cau'tiouslyt  ad.  cau'telously,  ad.  uncau'tioos,  a. 

Cele    (xifjX^),   a  swelling,  a   tumour:   as,  hy'drocele,   a 
watery  tumour  or  svjeUing. 
bron'choce/c,  n.  •  enter'ocele,  n.  sai'cocele,  n. 

bubon'occfe,  n.  hy'drocele,  n.  spennat'oce2e,  n. 

Ced-o,  cessum,  v.  3.  to  go,  to  give  up,  to  yield :  as,  antece'- 
deni,  going^  before ;  inter ce^-sor,  one  who  goes  between, 
(a  mediator) ;  acce^^e',  to  give  up  to,  to  come  to ;  pro- 
ceed/', to  go  forward ;  recede,  to  go  back. 


ah'acess,  n. 
Bccede',  v. 
access',  n. 
acces9i'on,  n. 
acces'sihle,  a. 
tLC'cessary,  n.  Slo. 
ac'ce^sariDess,  n, 
Bc'cessory,  a. 
Ac'cessorUy,  ad. 
KDtecede',  v. 
aniece'deot,  a.  &n. 
antece'iiently,  ad. 
antece'deDce,  n. 
anteces^sor,  n. 
cease,  v.  &.  n. 
cease'lesB,  a. 
cede,  V. 
cessa'tJoBf  n. 
cessa'vit,  n. 
ces'tWAe,  a. 


ce«^ibil'ity,  n. 
ces'sion,  n. 
ces'sionary,  a. 
ces'sor,  n. 
concede',  v. 
conces'sion,  n. 
conces'sionary,  a. 
conces'sive,  a. 
conce«'«ively,  ad. 
decease',  n,  &  v. 
decessi'oTi,  n, 
exceed',  v. 
excee'ding,  a.  &  ad. 
excee'dingly,  ad. 
excess',  n. 
excesfsive,  a. 
excessively,  ad. 
iDacce«'«ible,  a. 
inces'shnt,  a. 
inces'«antly,  ad. 
8 


intjercede',  v. 
interce'der,  n. 
intercewi'on,  n. 
interce»'#or,  n. 
precedafneooB,  a. 
precede',  v. 
prece'dence,  n. 
prece'dency,  n. 
precc'rfent,  a. 
prece'rfently,  ad. 
prec'edent,  n. 
preccMi'on,  n. 
predeceased',  a. 
predeccs'sor,  n, 
proceed',  v.  &  n. 
proccc<i'er,  n. 
proceed'ing,  n. 
proce'dure,  n. 
proc'ess,  n. 
processi'on,  n. 
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8uc'ce«»or,  n. 
surcease',  v.  &  n. 
unacces'ffible,  a. 
unacce^'sibleness,  it. 
unprec'ectented,  a. 
unsuccce'rfed,  a, 
un8ucce5«'ful,  a, 
un8ucce«5'fully,  ad, 
unsuccess'fulness,  n. ' 
unsucce«'«ive,  a. 


proce5«i'onal,  a.  succeed',  v. 

projf c««t'cmary,  a.  succecrf'ert  n. 

recede',  v,  success',  n. 

recc«»',  ?i.  Bucc65«'ful,  a. 

rec6«si'on,  n.  succew'fuUy,  a<i 

retrocessi'on,  n.  succcM'fulneas,  n. 

secede',  v.  succewi'on,  n. 

sece'ier,  n.  succes'sive,  a. 

secessi'on,  n,  succe«'«ively,  ad, 

sacceda'neouSf  a,  8ucce»'«iveness,  n. 

8ucce<^'neum,  n.  succc»»'less,  a. 

Celebr-z-s,  a.  renoumed,  much  spoken  of:  as,  ceZ'e&rate, 
to  make  renownedy  to  praise, 
cerebrate,  v.  cele'brioua,  a.  celeb'rity,  n, 

celebra'tum,  n.  ccfe'^riously,  ad.  conce/'e6rate,  v, 

cel'ebratoT,  n,  cele'briousaeaa,  n,        recei'eftrate,  v, 

Celer,  a.  swift,  quick:  as,  celer'iiy,  a  being  siidfL 
accelerate,  v.  hccel'er alive,  a,  celer'iiy,  n, 

accelera'tion,  n, 

CiELEST-/s,  a.  {it  caelum,  n.  2.  heaven\  heavenly, 
celes'tial,  a.&,n.       f  celes'tify,  v,  superceZcs'eial,  a. 

ceZes'^ially,  ad,  subce^s'tial,  a, 

CiE^EB-5,  a,  single,  unmarried, 

cel^iba.cy,  n,  cel'ibBXe,  n, 

Cell-^,  /.  1.  a  cellar:  as,  ceZ Yule,  a  little  ceH 


cell,  n,  cel'larsige,  n,  cel'ltdBx,  a, 

ceVhx,  n,  ceVlari&i,  n.  ceVlvXe,  n. 

Cel^-us,  a,  high,  lofty,  elevated,  noble, 
ceZ'«itude,  n.  ex'cettency,  n. 

excel',  V.  ex'cellent,  a.* 

ex'ceZtence,  n. 

Celi-o,  V,  I,  to  hide,  to  conceal, 

conceal',  v.  concea'Zedness,  n. 

concefl'ter,  n.  conceo'Zedly,  ad, 

concea'lahle,  a.  coacea'liag,  n. 

Cens-£o,  censum,  v,  2,  to  think,  to  judge,  to  value^  to 
blame,  as,  censo'rious,  given  to  censure  or  blame, 
cense,  n.  censo'rian,  a,  cen'sorlike,  a, 

cen'sion,  n.  censo'rious,  a.  cen'sorship,  n. 

cen'sar,  n.  censo'rioasiy,  ad.  cen '«ure,  n,  &  v, 

censo'riai,  a,  censo'rio\imess,  n.        cen' surer ^  n. 


ex'ceZtently,  ad. 
superex'ceZZeRt,  a. 


conceal' laeni,  w* 
inconcen'Zable,  a. 
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cen'surMe,  a,  cen'suol,  a.  ce^/ment,  n. 

cen'surMeuesBf  n,       cen'sming,  n,  recai'Mon,  n. 

cen'sus,  n.  cess'^n,  &v, 

CKBTTR-cTjr  (xfivT^ov),  the  middle  or  centre:   as,  cenYral, 
belonging  to  <Ae  centre  or  middle, 

cen'trct  n.  &  v.  cen/rtp'etal,  a.  eccentric,  a.  &  n. 

central,  o.  concen'/rc, ».  eccen'/rical,  a. 

c«iVrally,  a//.  conc^n7ric,  a,  eccentric' \ty,  n. 

c«i/ral'ity,  w.  concen7ricaJ,  a.  geocen'triCy  a. 

cen'tric,  a,  concentrically,  ad.       heliocentric,  a. 

cen'/rical,  a,  conccn'frate,  v.  paracen'/ric,  a, 

cen/Wf'ugal,  a.  concentra'tion,  n.         paracen'frical,  a. 

Cknt-um,  a.  a  hundred,  100 :  as,  cen'tury,  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  years,  (usually  applied  to  time.) 

cetU,  n.  centes'imal,  a.  &,  n.  ccn/u'plicate,  v. 

cen'tsige,  n.  cen/tfb'lious,  a,  centu'ri&te,  v. 

cen'tenary,  n,  centii'oquy,  n.  cerUuria'tor,  or 

cen'twry,  n.  cen7tpede,  n.  cen'turiet,  n. 

centeik'nia],  a.  ccn'/uple,  a.  &  v.  centu'rion,  n. 

CEPHAL--E  (xfi(paX»j),  the  head :  as,  aceph'alous,  without  a 
head;  hydro'cepA'a/us,  water  m  the  head. 
Rceph'aliat,  n.  hnceph'alMs,  n.  cephaloVosyt  n. 

Bceph'alous,  a.  cephalsl'gisi,  n.  hydrocep^aluB,  n. 

hicephfdlous,  a.  cephal'ic,  a, 

CsR-jf,  f.  1.  tvax :  as,  sincere',  without  toax  or  vamishf 
(unmixed,  pure,  honesL) 
ce'rate,  n.        -  inccra'rion,  n.  sinccre'ly,  ad. 

ceVo^ed,  a.  incer'adve,  a.  Bineere'iiesB,  n. 

cere,  v.  insincere',  a.  sincer'ity,  n. 

cere'cloth,  n.  insincere'ly,  ad.  unsincere',  a. 

cere'men^  n.  insincer'ity, ».  unsincer'ity,  n. 

ceru'men,  n.  sincere',  a. 

Ceras  (xsfog),  a  horn. 

ceras'teB,  n.  monoc'eros,  n.  rhinoc'erot,  n. 

CsREBR-tTJif,  n.  2.  the  brain. 

cer'ebrujD,  n.  cer'ebral,  a.  cer'ebei,  n. 

CERBMdNi-^,  f.  I*  a  rite,  a  form. 

cer'etnony,  n.  ceremo'ntalness,  n.       ccretno'niously,  ad. 

ceremo'nvBl,  a.  Sin,     ceremo'ntous, a.  cerewio'niousness, n. 

Ceres,  f.  3.  the  goddess  of  corn  ;  com — cerea'/ious,  a. 
Cerw-o,  cretum,  v.  3.  to  separate  by  a  sieve,  to  sift,  to  see 
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to  distinguish,  to  judge :  as,  discern',  to  separate  asun- 
der, to  see,  {to  distinguish,  to  judge) ;  discreti'on,  the 
art  of  separation,  or  skill  in  separating ;  se'cret,  sepa- 
rate and  laid  aside,  (kept  hidden,) 


concern',  v.  &.  n. 
concer'nedly,  ad, 
conccr/i'ment,  n. 
concer'niag,pr.  &  n, 
decern',  v, 
decree',  v.  &,  n, 
decre'tal,  a.  &  n. 
decre'tist,  n, 
de&retory,  a.  * 
discern',  v, 
discem'ment,  n. 
diacer'ner,  n. 
disccr'mble,  a. 
disccr'nibly,  ad. 
discer'nibleness,  n. 
discer'ning,  a.  &  n. 
disccr'ningly,  <i(2. 
discrccf',  a. 
discreet'ly,  ad, 
discreetness,  n, 
discrete',  v,  &  a, 
diacreli'on,  n, 
discred'onal,  a, 
discreti'onary,  a, 
discre'rtve,  a, 
discrim'inate,  v,  &,  a. 


discrim'inately,  ad, 
discrimina'tion,  n, 
discriwi'inable,  a, 
discrm'iViateness,  n. 
discrim'mative,  «. 
excern',  a, 
ex'crement,  n. 
eKcremen'ta.1,  a. 
excremen^iti'ous,  a, 
excrc'rion,  n. 
ex'cretiwe,  a, 
ex'cretory,  a, 
indiscer'nible,  a. 
indiscer'wibly,  ad, 
indiscreet',  a, 
indiscreef'ly,  ad, 
indiscrete',  a, 
indiscreti'on,  n. 
indiscrtm'inate,  a, 
indiscrm'inately,a(2. 
indiscrim'inaring,  a. 
indiscrimtna'tion,  n, 
rec'rement,  n. 
recremen7al,  a, 
cecremeTUiti'oua,  a. 


se  cret,  a,  n,  &>  v, 
se'cretly,  ad, 
ee'crecy,  n, 
se'crerfiess,  w. 
se'crciist,  n, 
sec'retary,  n. 
sec'retarisbip,  n, 
eecrete',  v. 
secrc'/ion,  n. 
secretiei'ous,  a. 
secre'tory,  a. 
unconccrw',  n, 
unconcerned',  a, 
unconcer'nedly,  ad, 
unconcemed'ness,  n. 
unconcer'ning,  a. 
unconcem'ment,  n, 
undiscemed',  a. 
undiscer'nedly,  ad, 
undiscem'ible,  a, 
undiscem'ibly,  ad, 
undiscem'ing,  a. 
undiscreef,  a, 
undiscreet'ly,  ad, 
UDse'cret,  v,  &,  a. 


secern',  v, 

Carpo,  carptum,  v,  3.  (com^  form  of  caipo),  to  cull  or 
pluck;  to  select:  as,  excerpts' ^  what  is  culled  out,  or 
selected, 

disccr^*bil'ity,  or 

disccrptibil'ity,  n. 

discer;)^5ion,  or 

discerp'rion,  n. 

excerp',  or 

excerpt',  v. 

excerp' tor,  n. 


carp,  V, 
carve,  v. 
decerpt',  a, 
decerp'rible,  a, 
decerp^tion,  n. 
discerp',  v. 
discer'^ble,  or 
discerp'tible,  a, 

Cert-o,  V,  I,  to  contend,  to  strive:  as,  concert',  to  strive 
together  (in  private  to  make  a  settlement.) 
concert,  v.  concert  a' t'lon,  n.  concer'to,  n. 

con'cert,  n,  concer'iativc,  a,  disconcert',  v. 


excerpts',  n, 
excerp'tion,  n, 
indiscer'nible,  or 
indiscer;i'/ible,  a, 
indiscer'ptblenesB,  n, 
indiscerjoibil'ity,  or 
iudiscerptibirity,  n. 
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CwiKT-us,  a,  certain,  sure :  as,  Bscet^mn',  to  make  one's 

self  sure ;  cer'tify,  to  make  another  sure. 

asccr/ain',  v,  cer'tes,  n,                     incer'titude,  n, 

ascer/ai'nable,  a,  cer'tify,  v.                     incer'fain,  a. 

ascertoi'ner,  n.  ccr'/tfier,  n.                   incer'ftiinly,  ad, 

asccrfain'ment,  n.  certificate,  n.  &  v,       inccr'/ainty,  n. 

cer'/ain, «.  cer^ifica'tion,  n.            uncertain,  a, 

c^7ainly,  ad.  certitude,  n.                uncertainty,  n. 
ce/Zainty,  n. 

Cervix,  icis,  /.  3.  the  neck — cer'vical,  a. 

CiESPES,  caespitis,  m.  3.  a  turf-^cespititi' ous,  a. 

Cesso,  v.  I.  {it  cedo),  to  cease,  to  give  over,     (See  Cedo.) 

ince«'5ant,  a,  ince«'«antly,  ad,  inces'sahle,  a, 

Cerule-cts,  a.  blue,  azure,  sky-coloured. 

ceru'lewa,  a,  ceru'leous,  a,  cenilif  ic,  a. 

Cet-u8,  m.  2.  a  whale — ceta' ceous,  a. 
Chagrift,  m.  (Fr.),  ill  humour,  vexation. 

chagrin',  n,  &  v. 
Chalc-os  (xaXxog),  brass. 

chalcog'mphy,  n.  chalcog' npher,  n. 

Chalyb-s,  m.  3.  steel,  hardened  iron, 
chalyb'esin,  a.  chalyh'edXe,  a. 

Chaos  (xao?)>  o.  confused  mass,  confusion. 

cha'os,  n.  chaot'ic,  a. 

Character  (x'^goLXTr\f),  a  mark,  a  stamp;  peculiar  dispost- 
tion,  or  mark  of  reputation. 

char'acter,  n.  cAaroc«cri»7ically,  tf.    char'acterlesB,  a. 

characterise  tic,  a,  &  n.  c^ar'ac^erism,  n.        ~  char'actery,  n, 

characteris'ticvl,  a.       char'acterize,  v, 

Charis,  itos  (xH^Sf  w'o?),^*oy,  grace,  bve. 

char'ity,  n.  char'itative,  a,  unchar^Uahle,  a, 

cJiar'itMe,  a,  eu'charist,  n,  wachar'itahly,  ad, 

char'itMy,  ad,  encharu'tic,  a.  unchar'itahieness,  n, 

char'Uahlenees,  n.        eucharis'tiCBl,  a. 

Cherub  (3i3),  a  celestial  spirit,  next  in  order  to  the 
seraph, 
cher'ub,  n,  cheru'bic,  or  cher'ubin,  a,  &  n. 

cher'ubim,  n,  pi.  cheru'bical,  a, 

8* 
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Cheval,  m.  (Fr.),  a  hoi'se, 

chevalier't  n,  chiv'dlry^  n.  chiv'alnms,  a. 

Chicane,  /  (Fr.),  artifice,  cavil,  sophistry. 

chicane',  n.  &  v.  chica'ner,  n.  chica'nery,  n. 

Chilioi  (x'^»oO»  ^  thousand,  1000. 
.  chU'iad,  n.  chU'iaxchy,  n.  chil'ia&t,  n. 

chil'iaxch,  n.  chilme'droa,  n. 

Chimjera,  /.  1.  (x'M-c'S")*  ^  fictitious  monster;  a  vain  and 

wild  fancy. 

chime'ra,  n.  cAtm^'ical,  a,  cftimcr'ically,  ad, 

Chir  (xf*f),  the  hand:  as,  c^zVur'geon  or  sur'geon.  one 
who  cures  by  manual  operation. 

cAtrag'ra,  n.  ch^oVogy,  n.  snr'gevy,  n. 

cAirag'rical,  a.  c/tir'omancy,  n.  chirur'geon,  or 

c/t/r'ograph,  n.  c/iir'omancer,  n.  sur'geon,  n. 

cAtrog'raphy,  n.  c^iVosoph'ist,  n.  c/tirur'gical,  a. 

c^irog'rapher,  n.  c/tirur'gery,  or  cAirur'gic,  a. 

cAirog'raphist,  n. 

Chol-£  (xo^^)»  ^*^^»  anger:  as,  meranc/ro/^,  (a  disease 
arising  from)  black  Z>t7e ;  sadness. 
cWagogues,  n.  c^iZ'ic,  n.  &  a.  merancAoZmess,  n. 

c^'era-morbuis,  n.       inerancAoZ|^,  n.  &  a.    mel'anrAo/ic,  a.  &  n. 
cAo^er,  n.  merancAo/ily,  ad.         melancAoZ'ical,  a. 

cAoTeric,  a.  melanc/to'Zian,  n.  melancAo'Zious,  a. 

cWericness,  n.  meranc^Zist,  n.  meraacAoZize,  v. 

Chondr-os  ix^^h^^^  ^^^  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone ;  the 
liver,   the  spleen*:    as,   hypocAon'dnac,   one   wlio   is 
melancholy,  or  disordered  in  imagination. 
an'thypocAon'c{riac,a.  hypocAon'<2ria,  n.         hy poch(mdri'aciBm,rL 
hypocAon'rfry,  ?».  hypocAon'c?rtac,n.  &  «.  hypocAon(2n'<m8,  n. 

*  hy pochon'dres,  n.        hypocAoiu^rt'acal,  a. 

Chor-c/s,  m.  2.  a  company  or  band  of  singers, 
choir,  n.  cho'r&Wy,  ad.  choir-servlce,  n. 

chora'eija,  n.  cho'rist,  n.  cho'rus,  n. 

cho'nS,  a.  chor'ister,  n. 

*  Hypochondres  are  the  two  regions  lyine  on  each  side  the  cariHago  enst- 
fomd8,and  those  of  the  ribs,  and  the  tip  of  the  breast,  which  have  in  Uie  one 
me  liver t  and  in  the  other  the  spleen,— -Quincy.  The  blood  moving  too  slowly 
through  the  cdiac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  produces  various  ooraplaints  in  Ui« 
lower  bowels  and  hypochondres ;  whence  such  persons  are  called  hypochondriac. 
—Arbuihnot  on  ARments.  Those  affected  with  this  disease  always  appear 
defected  and  melandtoiy,  or  disordered  in  imagination.  ^^ 
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Chori>-^,  /.  1.  (xo^^i),  a  gut,  a  string;  a  rope 
ckordf  n.  &  v.  cord,  n.  &  r.  cordelier',  n, 

chordee',  n,  cor'ded,  a.  mon' ochord,  n. 

cln.T'ichord,  n,  cor'dsige,  n,  pen't&chordf  n. 

Chor-^o  (x«^^ew),  to  go,  to  retire. 

anac^'orete,  or  an'cAorite,  n.  anac^orcCical,  a, 

Chor-os  (x^fo^)*  (J'  place,  a  country,  a  tract  of  land:  as, 

chorog'raiphy,  a  description  of  a  particular  country  or 

tract  of  land, 

cAorog'raphy,  n.  cAorograph'ical,  a.       cAorograph'ically,  ad, 

cAorog'rapher,  n. 

CuRiST-os  (x^^To^»  ^  "X^^i  to  anoint),  anointed:  as,  Christy 
the  anointed,  (our  Lord  aud  Saviour.)  ^ 


an'ticAmf,  n. 
finticAris'/ian,  fl.  &  n. 
anticAri«7mnism,  w. 
anticAri«h'an'ity,  n. 
Christ,  n. 
ehrisUiaxu  n.  &.  a. 
/r/tm'tianly,  «d  &  «. 
ic&ri^'^ianlike;,  a. 
«ftrJ#'tiaa-Bame,  ». 
cAm'Hanness,  n. 


cAm'a'anism,  n. 
cArwj/ian'ity,  n. 
cAri^'/mnize,  i?. 
christianiza'tion,  n, 
cAmfianog'raphy,  n. 
ckris'tmas,  n. 
ckris'tmeis-hox,  n, 
chris'jnatory,  h. 
chrism,  n. 


chris'nm],  a. 
chris'oxn,  n, 
chris'ten,  v.      • 
chris' tendom,  n, 
chris'ten'mgj  n.  &  a. 
unchris'tiKTi,  a,  &  v. 
nnchri^tmnly,  a,  &. 

ad. 
uncAm'^ianness,  n. 


Chron-os  (xjovo$:),  time :  as,  ehronoVogy,  the  science  of 
computing  fi/we  /  syn' chronous,  of,  or  at  the  same  time. 


anacAVonisra,  n. 
anachronistical,  a. 
anticAVonism,  n. 
chron'ie,  a, 
chron'icol,  a, 
chron'icle,  n.  &  v. 
cAron'icler,  n. 
»  cAron'ique,  n. 


cAronogram'matist,  n^  ckronom' eter,  n. 


cAronog'raphy,  n,  ieoch'rona],  a. 

cAronog'rapher,  n.  isocA'ronous,  a. 

cVo7M>Fogy,  w^  metacA'ronism,  n. 

chronoVoger,  n.  syn'cAronisra,  n. 

cAronol'ogist,  n.  syn'cAronal,  a. 

chronohg' ic,  a.  syncAron'ical,  a. 

cAronolog'ical,  a.  syn'cAronous,  a. 

cAronogrammat'ical,  a,  cAronolog' ically,  ad.  syn'chronize,  v, 
chron'ogmm,  n. 

Chrys-o«  (x£^(foi),  gold. 

ckrys'ahs^  n.  chrysog'xB.phy,  n. 

chrys'olite,  n.  ckry sop' rasas,  n. 

Chyl— o«  {yxikog,  H  x^^  ^^  X^""«  '^  P^^'''  ^^  cause  to  fUnjo), 
the  nutritive  juice  Hke  milk  formed  by  digestion :  as, 
cAyZa'ceous,  consisting  of  chyle, 

chyle,  n.  chyhi'ceouB.  a.  cAyZtfac'tion,  or 
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cftiZifac'tion,  w.  ohylifkc' lory ^  or  rAtZyfica'tion,  n 

chylifkc'tive,  or  cAt7?fac'tory,  a.  chy'hus^  a. 

cAt/tfiic'tive,  a.  cAy/ifica'tion,  n.  cAy/opoet'ic,  a, 

Chym-os  (xi'l^of*  ^  X^">  X^^^>  ^'^   X""»'  '^  ^^^^   ^^  pour) J 

Jluidity,  juice :  as,  cncochi/my,  a  depravation  of  <Ac 

humGurs,  or  a  diseased  state  of  /Ae  Woorf. 
al'cAymv,  n.                  cacocAywi'ic,  a.  cAym'ic, «. 

alcAyw<'ical,  a.  cacorAyy/i'ical,  fl.  cAym'ical,  a, 

alcAym'ically,  ad,       *chym'\stry,  or  cAym'ically,  ad, 

al'cA^ist,  n.  cto/i'istry,  w.  paren'cAy/wa,  w. 

alcAywiw'/ical,  a.  chym'ist,  or  parenrftym'atous, «. 

KVchymhe,  v.  chem' ist,  n.  parenV/zy/Tious,  a. 

cac'ocAymy,  n.  cAymi»7ical,  a.  8yn'r%«is,  n. 

CiE-t^s,  7W.  2.  meaty  food — ciba'rious,  a. 
Cicatrix,  cis, /!  1.  the  mark  of  a  vwind,  a  scar. 

cic'atrix,  or  dcatri'ssLnt,  a,         '     cic'atr'ize,  v. 

cic'atrice,  n.  cicatrVs'we^  a,  dcatriza't'ion^  n, 

Cachork-um,  n,  2.  the  herb  succory — cic/fora'ceous,  a, 
CicuR,  a.  tame — cic'^rate,  v.  ciczira'tlon,  n, 
CiLici-cr^,  n.  2.  hair-chlh — cilici' ous,  a. 
CiLi-cw,  n.  2.  the  eyelids — ciV'iary,  a, 
CiNCT-us,  p,  p,  {it  cingo),  girded  or  girL     (See  Cingo,) 
CiPTG-o,  cinctum,  v.  3.  to  tie  about,  to  gird  or  surround : 
as,  cin'cture,  the  thing  swrounding. 

cine' tare,  n.  precinct',  n.  succitic/',  o. 

cing'le,  n,  prociwcr,  n.  succinc/'ly,  ad. 

*  This  word  is  derived  by  some  from  ;tt>//oj,  juice,  or  ;^uw,  to  mcfo ;  by  others, 
from  an  oriental  word,  kema,  Uack.  According  to  the  supposed  etymology,  it 
is  written  y  or  e.  Some  deduce  it  fh>m  the  name  of  a  person  eminently  skilled 
in  the  science ;  whose  name,  however,  is  written  both  xff^vs  and  xO^f^:  Others 
consider  Chemi,  the  Coptic  name  of  Egypt,  which  was  die  cradle  of  this  science, 
as  the  original. — V.  Morin.  Diet.  Etm.  Fr.  et  Gr.  "  It  is  derived  originally  from 
chemiay  and  that  word  from  Cham.— The  Egyptians  were  deeply  skilled  m 
astronomy  and  geometry ;  also  in  chymistry  una  physic."  BryantX-Johnsun*s 
Diet  by  Todd. 

Chymislry  is  an  art  whereby  sensible  bodies  contained  in  vessels,  or  capable 
of  bemg  contained  therein,  are  so  changed,  by  means  of  cer&in  instruments, 
and  principally  fire,  that  their  several  {wwers  and  virtues  are  thereby  discover- 
ed, with  a  view  to  philosof^y  or  medicfne. — Boerhaave. 

Most  of  the  substances  belonging  to  our  globe  are  constantly  undergoing 
alterations  in  sensible  qualities;  and  one  variety  of  matter  becomes,  as  it  were, 
transmitted  into  another.  The  object  </  chemical  philosophy  is  to  ascertain  ^e 
causes  of  all  such  phenomena,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  lo  discover  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed. — Sir  H-  Davy. 
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!m.  3.  ashes,  embers :  as,  cinenti' ous,  consist- 
ing of,  or  resembling  ashes. 


CiNIS, 
CiNER- 

cin'der^  n. 

cin'der-womBTi,  n, 

einfderouB,  a. 

cin' Jrous,  a. 


cinera'tion,  n. 
c?nrr'eou8,  a. 
cineriti'ous,  a. 


Hner'tdenU  a. 
rncin'ervLtOj  v.  &,  a. 
incinera'tion,  n. 


CiRcuL-crs,  m.  2.  (d  circus,  m.  2.  a  circle),  a  circle,  a  ring: 
as,  cir'cula.te,  to  move  in  a  circle,  to  put  abauL 


cir'cle,  n.  &  v. 
cir'c\y,  a. 
cir'cZed,  o. 
cir'cler,  n, 
cir'clmg,  a. 
ctr'clet,  n. 
cir'ciUa.r,  a.  &  n. 
ctr'cuftibie,  a. 


cir'ct//ary,  a. 
cir'cuZflrrly,  arf. 
circular'ity,  n, 
ctr'cuZate,  v. 
circM/<i7ion,  n. 
cirmlato'rious,  a. 
cir'culatory,  a,  &  n. 


enrir'cle,  v, 
oncir'ciet,  n. 
inctr'c/e,  w. 
inctr'clet,  n. 
semic/r'cZe,  n. 
semictr'cZed,  a. 
semicif 'cti^r,  a. 


CiT-o,  u.  1.  (a  cieq,  v.  2.  to  mot^e  or  stir),  to  call,  to  cite,  io 
rouse  or  stir  up :  as,  excite',  to  call  out,  to  rouse  ;  resus'- 
ci^ate,  to  call  up  again,  to  stir  up  anew. 

t  Bccite',  V.  exci'tative,  a.  quotaUion,  n. 

cite,  V,  exci'ting,  n,  quotaf tioniBt,  n, 

ci'tet,  n.  exsus'cttete,  v,  recite',  v. 

ci'tal,  n.  exaviacita'tiQa,  n,  .        reci'/al,  n. 

ctto'don,  n.    •  incite',  v,  reciter,  n. 

ci'tatory,  a.  inct'^er,  n.  reotta'don,  n. 

conctto'tion,  n.  inctta'tion,  n.  reci/a/ive',  or 

excite',  v,  incite'ment,  n,  recitativ'o,  n, 

exci'ter,  n.  miacite',  v,  recitatiye'ly,  ad, 

excite'meni,  n,  miacita'tion,  n.  resus'cttete,  v, 

excisable,  a.  miBquote',  v,  resuacita'tion,  n, 

excitabil'ity,  n.  mmecite',  v,  resua'dtative,  a, 

ex'citwoX,  a,  misrect'tol,  n.  sus'czVate,  v, 

ex'cittite,  v,  quote,  v.  eaadtaftion,  n. 

excitaftion,  n.  quo'ter,  n, 

Civ-'is,  c  3.  a  citizen,  a  free  man  or  woman  of  a  city  or 
tojim :  as,  ctVil,  belonging  to  a  citizen,  (polite) ;  ciwl'ity, 
a  being  civil,  or  manners  of  citizens, 
cit'y,  n.  &,  a,  civ'i\,  a,  civiTizsi'tion,  n, 

cified,  a,  ctv'illy,  ad,  cii;'il-war,  n. 

citicism,  n,  civil'ity,  n.  inctVil,  a. 

cit'izen,  n.  civil'i&n,  n.  incivil'ity,  n, 

cifizenship,  n,  ctv'tZist,  n.  unctv'il,  a, 

civ'ic,  fl.  civ'Uize,  v,  unciv'illy,  ad, 

ctv'ical,  a,  civ'ilizer,  n.  unciv't/ized,  a. 
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Clam-o,  v.  1.  to  cry,  to  shout,  to  call:  as,  exclaim',  to  cry 

out ;  proclama'tion,  the  act  of  calling  or  Routing  forth 

(publicly). 

Acdaim',  n.  &  v,  declaim',  v.  medai'mahiy,  ad. 

ac'c/amate,  v.  declai'mer,  n.  miaclaifn',  n. 

acciama'rion,  n.  dec/ai'ming,  n.  proclaim',  v, 

acc/am'o^ory,  c.  dec^Twa'hon,  n.  procZfli'Twer,  n. 

claim,  V.  &  71.  decioma'tor,  n.  procZama'/ion,  n. 

clai'metf  n.  declam'atory,  a,  reclaim^  v.  &  n. 

cZfli'7?jable,  a.  disclaim^  v,  reclai'mahle,  a. 

clai'mBnt,  n,  diBclai'mer,  n.  rec/oi'»iant,  n. 

c/am'ant,  «.  exdaim^,  v,  reclamation,  n. 

c/am'our,  n.;&  v.-         exclai'mer,  n,  reclaim'lesa,  a, 

clam'ourer,  n.  exclama'tion,  n,  unclaimed',  c. 

clam'oroua,  a,  exdam'atory,  a,  unprocZaimed',  a. 

clam'oroualy,  ad.    ^     irreclai'mahle,  a.  unreclaimed',  a. 

conclama'tion,  n. 

Clandestin-ct-s,  a.  (it  clam,  pr.  et  adv.,  without  the  know- 
ledge of,  secretly),  secret,  hidden. 

clandes^tme,  a,  clandes'tineness,  n.  clan'cula.r,  a. 

dandes'tinely,  ad.        clandestin'ity,  n.  clan'culB.rly,  ad. 

Clang-0,  v.  3.  to  sound  as  a  trumpet,  to  make  a  shrill  noise. 

clang,  n.  &,  V.  dang'om,  n.  clang'oua,  a. 

Clak-us,  a.  clear,  bright,  loud,  manifest^  famous:  as, 

clar'ify,  to  make  clear  or  bright ;  declare',  to  manifest, 

to  make  known. 

cZar'ichord,  n.  cleoT'ly,  ad.  dedare'ment,  n. 

dar'i^y,  v.  clear'er,  n.  dec/a'rable,  a. 

cZarifica'tion,  n.  cZear'ance,  n.  declara'lion,  n. 

cZflr'ion,  n.  clear'nesB,  n.  dedar'ative,  a. 

clar'inet,  n.  clear'sighted,  a.  dedar'atory,  a. 

dar'iiy,  n.  declare',  v.  dedar'ator'dy,  ad. 

clear,  a.  &  v.  deda'rer,  n.  undar'ihed,  a. 

Classici,  m.  2.  {H  class-w,  f  3.  a  fleet;  a  class),  those  of 
the  first  or  highest  class  of  Roman  citizens :  as,  clas'siCy 
an  author  of  the  first  order  or  rank, 
class,  n.  Slv.  .  das'sify,  v.  clas'sis,  n. 

das'sic,  a.  &,  n.  classi^cSiWon,  n.  undas'sic,  a. 

das's\c^\  a. 

Claud-o,  clausum,  v.  3.  to  shut,  to  close :  as,  cor\clu's\oii, 
a  shutting  together,  (the  close  or  end) ;  exclude',  to  shut 
out ;  include',  to  shut  in. 
dau'denX,  a.  clause,  n.  dau'sure,  n. 
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dois'teTf  n.  &  V. 
clois'terer,  n, 
clms'teress,  n. 
dois'tenX^  a, 
clois'tered,  a, 
close,  V,  n,  a.  &.  ad. 
clo'sBTf  n. 
dose'lj,  ad, 
dose'ness,  n. 
clo'setj  n.  &  V. 
do'seUsin,  n, 
do' sing,  n, 
c/o'aure,  n. 
o/o5e-banded,  a, 
c2o«e-bodied,  a. 
cZose-compacted,  a, 
c2o9e-couched,  a. 
cfose*curtained,  a. 
dose>fisted,  a. 
cfose-handed,  a.     i 
c2o5e-hai)dedness,  n. 
c/ose-pent,  a^ 
(io96-tongued,  a. 

conc/u'<fer,  n. 
ccmc/u'<2ent,  a. 
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concZuWingly,  lul. 
conc/u'sion,  n. 
concZw'sibnal,  a, 
coTidu'sMe,  a, 
oondu'sive,  a. 
concZtt'«ively,  ad, 
concZtt'Mveness,  n. 
difictosd',  V. 
_discZo'«er,  n. 
discZo'sure,  n. 
discZt£'«ion,  n. 
encZbw'^er,  w. 
encZose',  v. 
encZo'«er,  n. 
encZo'fiure,  n. 
exdtule',  v, 
exdu'sion,  n, 
excZu'sionist,  n. 
excZti'«ive,  «. 
excZtt'Mvely,  cmZ. 
indose\  v. 
incZo'«er,  n. 
incZo'^ure,  ru 
incZi^e,  v. 
incZM'eZingly,  a<Z. 
indu'sion,  n. 
indu'sive,  a. 
incZw'sively,  ad. 

as,  clau'dicate,  to 
dau'dicaXe,,  v. 


condu'dency,  n. 
Clavd-us,  a.  lame 
dau^icantj  a. 

Clemens,  nt-is,  a.  mild,  merciful 
dem'ency,  n.  dem'ently,  ad. 

dem'ent,  a.  incZem'ency,  n. 

Cler-cw  (xXt)^),  a  lot,  a  portion. 
*cler'gy,  n.  cZcr'ic,  n.  &.  a. 

der'gyman,  n.  cZer'ical,  a. 

der'gicsl,  a.  derk,  n. 

der'gyMef  a.  derk'ly,  a.  &  ad. 
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iDconcZu'<Zeot,  a. 
inconcZu'sive,  a. 
inconcZti'»ively,  ad. 
inconcZu'fiveness,  n. 
interdtide',  v. 
intercZu'xion,  n. 
ocdude',  V. 
ocduse^,  a. 
occZti'«ion,  n. 
precZittZc',  v. 
precZu'xion,  n. 
precZii'^ive,  a. 
precZM'tfively,  ad. 
redose',  v. 
Tedude'f  v. 
reduse'y  n.  &  a, 
recZtwe'ly,  ad. 
recZtwe'nese,  n. 
redu's'ion,  n. 
recZw'^ive,  a. 
sedtide',  V. 
sccZw'aion,  n. 
vaicondu'dent,  a. 
uncondu'ding,  a. 
nncondu' dmgneea^n. 
unconcZt£'(Zible,  a. 
unconcZtt'sive,  a. 

make  lame, 
davdica'tion,  n. 


indem'enti  a. 


derk'less,  a. 
derklifie,  a. 
derk'ship,  n. 


♦SoB^led,  either  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  the  priest- 
hood, is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  called  •  tJie  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ;*  and  reci- 
procally God  is  called  their  '  inheritance,'  Joshua  xiii.  33.  Ezek.  xliv.  28.---that 
tribe  being  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ;  or  from  the  practice  of 
heathen  priests,  who  used  to  draw  lots,  either  to  ascertain  th^  will  of  the  Deity, 
or  prognosticate'  future  events.  Formerly  clerk  was  the  usual  term  for  a 
■cfaolar ;  most  situations  of  trust  or  talent  being  filled  by  the  clergy. 
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Clesis  (xX»)fl'ic,  H  xaXsw,  to  caS)^  act  of  calling ;  {a  ckurch, 
an  assembly.) 

ecclesias'tic,  a.&,n.    eccfe«uis7ica],  a.  ecclesias'tea,  n. 

Clibn'S,  nt-w,  c.  3.  one  under  the  protection  of  a  patron  ; 

one  who  applies  to  an  advocate  jor  counsel  and  defence. 

cli'erU,  n.  clien'tal,  a.  cHen'ted^  a, 

cU'entship,  n. 

Climax  (xXijuwxg),  a  ladder  or  stair ;  a  rising  gradually. 

unticli'max,  n.  cli'max,  n, 

Cliiv-o,  v.  1.  (xXivw),  to  bend,  to  lie  down,  to  lean :  as,  in- 
cline\  to  bend  in,  or  lean  to ;  recline',  to  lean  back. 


disinc^inaVion,  n. 
disinclined',  «. 
enclit'ict  n.  &  a, 
endit'icaAf  a, 
het'erocZt^e,  n,  6l  a. 
heteroc/t/'tcal,  a. 
heteroc7i/ou8,  a; 
incline',  v. 


inclina'tioD,  n. 
incWner,  n. 
inc/t'Tuzble,  a. 
mclin'otory,  a, 
indecZi'nable,  a. 
recline',  v,  &.  a. 
reclina'tion,  n. 
imdec/ined',  a. 


clin'ic,  a.  &.  n. 
c/tn'tcal,  a, 
declen'sion,  n. 
decline',  v.  &  n. 
decli'nah\e,  a. 
decline' t'ion,  n. 
declina'tor,  or 
declin'atory,  n. 
disinc^Tie',  v, 

Cliv-c^s,  m.  2.  a  slope,  an  ascent 
acclive',  a.  cliffy,  or  decli'voas,  a^ 

Bjccliv'iiy,  n.  clyfl^y,  a.  procZtr'ity,  n. 

Kccli'voiis,  a.  cl\fted,  a,  procZi'vous,  a. 

cliff$  n.  decliv'ity,  n, 

CoAQVh-uM,  n.  2.  (ab  ago),  what  is  used  in  curdling  miUu 

(See  Ago.) 
CocHLE-.^,  f.  I.  a  shell,  a  shell-fish  ;  a  screw. 

cocWlesiry,^  a.  coc'kle,  n,  coc'kled,  cl 

cock'letited,  a. 

Codex,  icis,  m.  3.  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  book,  a  wiB. 
code,  n,  cod'icW,  n,  codiciVlajry,  a, 

CoLLEG-^,  m.  I.  {It  lego),  a  partner  in  cffice  or  empby^ 
ment 
coVleague,  n.               col'lege,  n,  coUe'giask,  n. 

colleague',  v.  coUefgial,  a,  coUe' fftsite,  a,  di,n. 

col'leagueeitdp,  n.         coUege'-hke,  a,    ^        nncoSe'gii^  v. 

CoL-ojv  (xwXov),  the  largest  member  of  the  bowels,  the  colon  ; 
a  member  of  a  sentence, 
col'ic,  n,^a,  co'hn,  n. 
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CoL-^,  CMltum,  V.  9.  ta  tin,  to  cu&ivate,  to  inhabit:  as» 
col'ony,  (a  body  of  people  drawn  from  the  mother 
country,)  to  till  and  inhabit  some  distant  place. 
u!cdesAy  n.  coi'ony,  n,  cul'tivablej  a, 

agricotoVioQ,  n.  co&)'»tal,  a,  cul'thmte,  v. 

t^TWultor,  n.  co/on'icai,  a,  cuUiva'tionf  n. 

a^ricu^^ure,  n.  co/'emist,  n.  cxd'tivatOTf  n. 

dLgricul'turist,  n,  coZ'onize,  v.  ctd'ture,  n,  &,  v 

Bgriad'tunl,  a.  col'onizin^,  n,  ruric'oZist,  n. 

aaacuUa'tioUj  n,  ccHonizaftum^  n.  unct^'ttvafed,  a. 

Color,  m.  3.  colour,  hue,  die :  as,  dis'cofowr,  to  take  off,  or 
change  from,  the  natural  hue. 
cot'onte,  a,  col'ourMe,  a.  concol'our,  a. 

colora'tioa,  n.  col'oimi.h\y,  ad.  disco^otir,  v, 

colorific,  a.  col'oured,  a.  diacol'oured,  a. 

col' our,  n.  &  v,  col*ouring,  n,  d'lBcolora'tion,  n. 

col'ourmt,  n,  col'ourless,  a.  uncol'oured,  a, 

CoLOS&-c75,  m.  2.  (xoXotfCo^),  a  statue  of  enormous  size, 
colosse',  or  colos'sH,  a,  colos'sic,  a, 

c€ilo9^su8,  n.  coZos'mn,  a.  colos'9U$-^\Be,  ad, 

Cc^uBER,  m*  2.  a  serpent  or  snake — coZ't^Arine,  a, 
CoLUMB-^./.  1.  a  pigeon  or  dove — cdum'hdiry,  n. 
Column-^,  f>ha  round  pillar. 

coi'umn,  n.  colum'nAT,  or  columna'riaxi,  a. 

CoM-os  (xwjxof,  d>  xwfAij,  a  village),  a  jovial  meeting,  a  hymn 

or  ode  to  celebrate  a  person  or  action. 
♦com'edy,  n.  com'icalnesB,  n.  encomia»7tcal,  a. 

oome'djan,  n.  enco'mion,  n.  tragicom'edy,  n. 

com'ic,  a.  enco'mtum,  n.  tmgicom'icii,  a. 

com'ical,  a.  '    encomias'tic,  a,  &  n.    tragicom'ically,  a(^. 

com'ically,  imI. 

Comes,  it-is,  c.  3,  (a  con  et  eo,  to  go),  a  companion  or 
attendant :  as,  concom'z^ant,  coming  and  ^otn^  together ; 
joined  with. 

ooDcom'tfant,  a.  d^  n.    concom'ttance,  n.         coun'^ess,  n. 
omcom't^antly,  ad.       concom'itsite,  v.  coun'ty,  n.  &,  a. 

coacom'Uaixcy,  n.         count,  n.  coun'ty-covat,  n, 

*  Comedy  (KUfti^f  (0^17,  a  song  of  the  vfflage),  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
lighter  &iuto  or  finbles  of  mankind,  intended  to  caricature  vice  and  folly,  or 
expose  them  to  ridicule.  Comedies  were  oriffinally  recited  or  sung  from  viuage 
to  vinage,  for  the  amuBement  of  young  people :  hende  the  origin. 

9, 
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CoKCH^wf,  /.  1.  (xov^ii),  a  sheH-fish,  a  shell. 
coHcki  n,  conckU'woB,  a,  con'chitef  n. 

conchoVogYf  n. 

Con E-o  (xovsw,  H  xov^:,  diist)^  to  run  rapidly  and  raise  dusi  ; 
to  serve  another ;  to  manage  affairs. 
archdeacon',  n.  dea'con,  n.  deaoon'ship,  n. 

archdeacon'flhip,  n.      deacon'ess,  n.  diac'onal,  a. 

archidiac'onal,  a.  deacon'ry,  n.  subdeacon',  n. 

Con -05  (xovo^),  a  cone ;  a  spinning  top. 
con'ic,  a,  con'icHsec'tions,  or       co'noid,  n. 

con'ical,  a.         *         con'ics,  n.  coTioi'dical,  a. 

con' ically,  <Mi  coittf  erons,  a.  planocon'ical,  a. 

con'icalnen,  n. 

CoNciLi-o,  V.  I.  (d,  concilium,  n.  2.  a  council,  It  con  c^  calo, 
to  call),  to  join  together,  id  unite,  to  make  friends :  as, 
rec'oncile,  to  join  together  again,  to  make  friends. 


concil'taXe,  v. 
concilia'tvm,  n, 
concUia'tor,  n. 
concU'iatoTj,  a, 
concU'iax,  a. 
coun'cU,  n. 
coun'ct^board,  n, 
irreconcile'ahle,  a. 


ineconcUe'ahlj,  ad,  reconciie'ahle,  a, 
irreconct^'ableness,  n.  reconcile' ah\ene8a,n. 

irrec'oncUe,  v.  reconcilement,  n. 

irrec'onct/ed,  a.  reconcU'iatory,  a. 

irreconciZe'inent,  n.  reconci/ta'tion,  n. 

irreconci^to'tion,  n.  unreconct^'able,  a. 

re&oncile,  v,  unrec'onctied,  a. 
rec'oncUer,  n, 

CoNTEMPL-OA,  V.  h  to  vicw  OF  bchM ;  to  study,  to  meditate 
or  muse, 
eontem' plate,  v.  cont^m'plative,  a.        contem'pUUor,  n. 

contempla'tion,  n.        contemplatiyely,  ad. 

Contra,"*^  pr.  against,  opposite  to :  as,  con'trasi,  a  standing 
against,  or  placing  in  opposition,  (sq  that  one  object 
snows  another  to  advantage.) 
contrary,  a.  n.  ^v.     contrariwise,  ad.         con'traat,  n. 
con'franly,  ad.  con'trary-mmded,  a.     contrast',  v. 

con'trarinesa,  n.  con'trariea,  n.  *  coun'ter,  ad. 

contra'ricus,  a.  contrari'ety,  n.  counteract',  v. 

contra'riovmly.  ad.        contra'rtant,  a.  mihcon'trary,  a. 

Copi-^,  /.  1.  plenty:  co'pious,  plentitul 
co'pipuB,  a.  co'pioMsaeaa,  n.  coTnvL-co'piae,  n. 

co'piously,  ad, 

*  For  exmnplee  of  Contra  and  Counter,  see  page  96. 
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CoF-^  (xoirt),  d,  xocrGjy  to  ctU)f  a  cutting. 
oB^'ocope,  n.  Byn'cope^  n.  syn'copate,  v. 

apoc'ope,  71.  syn'copist,  n.  83m'copize,  v. 

C0PULA9  /.  1.  a  &an{2,  a  tte:  as,  cop'tt&ite,  to  tie  together, 

cop'ula,  n,  cop'vlatiye,  a,  &>n.      caup'lahle,  a. 

eop'tthte,  V.  d&  0.         cou'pU,  n.  &  v.  ccm'/i^ent,  n. 

cupula' tion,  n.  cou/>']et,  n.  coupling,  n. 

Coqu-o»  coctum,  V.  3.  to  &ot7;  to  digest^  to  ripen :  as,  con- 
coct, to  boil  together,  to  digest  (by  the  stomach.) 
co&tioQf  n,                   concoc'tion,  n.  excoct',  v. 
coc/dle,  a.                    concoc'tive,  a.  inconcoc/',  a. 
oooA:,  n.  &,  V,                decoct' f  v,  inconcoct'ed,  a, 
cook'eryf  n.                  decoc'tion,  n.  inconcoc'licm,  n. 
cooAc-maid,  n.               decoc7ible,  a,  recoct^  v. 
concocl', ».                   decoc^ure,  n.  unconcoc'/ed,  a. 

Cor,  cGRD-iSy  n.  3.  (xa^ia),  ^Ac  heart:  as,  con'corrf,  Aeorto 
together,  union  of  hearts,  (agreement) ;  dis'cord,  Aearto 
asunder,  (disagreement) 
Hccord\  V,  Sl  n.  concor'ciantly,  a<l. 

WiCcoT'dex,  n.  f  concor'^iate,  n. 

accor'iknt,  a.  cor'i^tal,  n.  &  a. 

accor'iiantly,  <kl.  cor'rftally,  orf. 

con^tal'ity,  n. 
'  cor'cltalness,  n. 

core,  n, 

cour'tige,  n. 

coura'geous,  a. 

coura'geously,  amI. 

coura'geousness,  n. 

diB'cord,  n. 

discord',  v, 

diBcor'da.nce,  n, 

diacor'dancy,  n. 


accor' dance,  n. 
nccor'dancy,  n, 
accor'ding  to,  j>r. 
acM^or'c^iiigly,  ad. 
t  an'ticor,  n. 
ctm'cord,  n. 
concord',  v. 
eaneoT'dahle,  a. 
cancoT'd^nce,  n. 
cancov'dancj,  n. 
concoT'dant,  a.  &,n. 


discor'ciant,  a. 
discor'iiantly,  ad, 
discour'age,  v.  Sin. 
diBcour'ager,  n, 
diacour^agement,  n. 
encour'age,  v. 
encour'ager,  n. 
encour'aging,  a. 
encou'ragingly,  ad. 
encour'agement,  n. 
record',  v. 
rec'ord,  n. 
record'er,  n. 
recorda'tion,  n. 
vaarecor'ded,  a. 


Co/Ri-UM,  n.2.  a  skin  or  hide,  leather, 

cori&ceoua,  a.  cur'rying,  n.  excc/riate,  v. 

cur^rj[,  V.  cur'rycomh,  n.  excoria'iion,  n. 

ctir'rieT,  n. 
CoRNu,  n.  A.  a  hem;  a  trumpet:  as,  cor'nicle,  a  little 
horn ;  u'nicom,  (an  animal  with)  one  horn. 

Yacom'ovm,  a.  cor'nea,  n.  cor'net,  n, 

*Thii  word  certainly  comes  from  accorder,  (Fr.):  "derived  byiome  fitmi 
corda,  die  itnng  of  a  muaical  inatrument ;  by  others,  fiom  oorda,  heart9 ;  in  tho 
tell  impiying  Aomofiy,  in  the  other  unUy,**-^cfin9m*9  J>icU 
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car'netcy,  n.  oom*f'ic,  a.  comu'to^  n. 

cor'neter,  n.  comtg'erous,  a,  comu'tor,  n. 

cor'nicle,  n.  comw-co'pi®,  n.  cor'ny,  a. 

eomic'ulaXe,  a,  comute',  v.  tauricor'nous, «. 

cor'ncous,  a.  cornti'ted,  a.  u'nicom,  n. 

Ck)Row-^,  /.  1.  a  craum :  as,  uncrown',  to  take  off  rte 

crown  ;  cor'onary,  relating  to  a  crown, 
coro^na,  n.  coronation,  n.  decroion',  v. 

cor'ottary,  n.  eor'onet^  n.  decrotim'ing^,  n. 

cor'onal,  n.  cor'onet,  n.    ^  uncroiwi',  v. 

con/nal,  a.  crotoTi,  n.  &  v.  uncrotoned',  a. 

cor'onary,  a.  croton'et,  n. 

Corpus,  dr-is,  n.  3.  a  ftody :  as,  eor'poral,  belonging  to  the 
body;  corpo'real,  having  a  body;  corps,*  a  Body  of 
soldiers ;  corpse,  a  dead  body. 


Bccor'poraXe,  or 
adoor'|M>rate,  v, 
bieor'|M>ral,  a, 
concor'porate,  v. 
concorpora'tion,  n, 
concor'poral,  a. 
cor'por&l,  a.  &  n. 
cor'jiorally,  ad, 
corporaVity,  n. 
cor'porate,  a.  &  v. 
cofTJorately,  ad 
cor'porateness,  n. 
corpora'don,  n. 


cor'^wra/ure,  n. 
corpo'reaXt  a. 
corpo'reolist,  n. 
corpo'really,  ad, 
corpo'reouB,  a, 
corpore'ity,  n. 
cotpo'rifyt  V, 
corponfica'tion,  w. 
♦corp*,  n. 
corpse^  n, 
cor'jpt^Zence,  n. 
cor'ptdency,  n. 


cor'jmscle,  n. 
corpus^cufor,  a, 
cormisctda'rwn,  a. 

digincorpora'tiaa,  n. 
incor^ixmil,  a. 
incor'iwfally,  od 
ixkcorporal'itjj  n, 
incor*ponXe,  v,  &.  a. 
incorpora'^ioa,  n. 
incor|K)'rea1,  a. 
incofpo'reohy,  ad. 
tricor'jM>ral,  a. 


cor'pulent,  a. 

Cortex,  iC'is,m.  3.  bark  or  rind :  as,  decor'ifcate,  to  take 
off  the  bark, 
cor'tiad,  a.  decor'ttcate,  v. 

cor'ticated,  a.  decor ticaftioa^  n. 

corticoee',  a,      #         eZcorticaUksa^  n. 

(xofufA^og),  a   bunch  or  dte^ter  of  tty- 
berries. 
corymflnated,a,  corynibiPetooB,  a. 

CoRusc-t7»,  a.  shining,  glittering,  flashing. 

corus'caxit,  a.  corus'cate,  v.  corusca'tmk,  n. 

CosciN-oA-  (xotfxivov),  a  sieve — cosdn'ovadJicy,  n. 
CosM-os  (xotffju)^),  order,  ornament,  the  world :  as,  co^met'ic, 

*  Corpt  10  pronounced  core— {dural  core 


corA:,  n.  &  v. 
cor'ky,  a. 
cortex,  n. 

CORYMB-CW,  m.    2, 
corym'bu$,n» 
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making  beautiful;  cos'mica],  relating  to  the  ttvrld; 
cosmog'onyy  the  generation  or  birth  of  the  ivcrldf  (the 
creation);  rosmog'raphv,  description  (of  the  general 
system  or  affections)  of  the  world. 

coxmog'rapher,  n.         cfwinop'olite,  n. 

co«Yitograph'ical,  o.       mac'rocotm,  n. 

co«mograph'ically,  n.    meg'aooffm,  n. 

cosmoplas'tic,  a.  mi'crociMfii,  n. 

cotfmora'ma,  n.  micnxWmical,  a. 

co«mopol'itan,  n.  typ'ococmy,  n. 

CosT-^,  /.  1.  a  rift  or  side. 
coc«t,  n.  d&  V.  CM/,  n.  di8C(N»f',  v. 

coa#7er,  n.  cos'£al,  a.  intercoff'^  o. 

CouiTT,  (Eng.  A  con  et  puto),  to  reckon.    (See  Pttto.) 
CouvR-/«,  V.  (Fr.  ^  con  et  operire),  to  cover,  to  hide:  as, 
discov'er,  to  take  the  cover  off",  (to  disclose.) 


eogmet'ic,  a, 
cof 'fitical,  a. 
cxxt'mtcally,  ai. 

ootmog'oDist,  n. 
coamog^raphy,  n. 


cov'ert,  n.  &>  a, 
coi/ertly,  ad 
cov'ertness,  n. 
cov'er/ure,  n. 
discov'er, ». 


cr<mt08'copy,  n. 
hem'icrany,  n. 


cloud-cov'ered,  a. 
con/eti  V.  &,  n, 
oov'ercle,  n. 
eon/ tret,  fi. 
cov'ermg,  n. 
cov'«rle^  n. 

CRAin-i7jir,  n.  2.  (x^viov),  the  skull, 
cra'nmm^n, 
crmnioYogy,  n. 

Cras,  adv.  to-morrow. 
ertuHna'tkm,  n.  procrastina'tion,  n. 

pncras'tintLtej  v.  iprocras'tituUiDg,  tt. 

Crass-its^  o.  tAicX;  or  gross,  coarse, 
crasse^  a,  incroMa'f  ion,  n. 

crot'tttude,  n.  incra«'M/ive,  a, 

tncrot'jate,  v.  &  a. 

Crat-09  (it^^o^))  fofwer,  government :  as,  aristocVac^/,  the 
government  of  the  nobles ;  democ'racy,  tAe  government 
of  the  people ;  theoc'racy,  the  immediate  government 
of  God. 

aristoc'rocy,  or  aristocra/'icalness,!!. 

aristDcYaty,  n.  autoc'rotrice,  n. 

ar'igtocriil,  n.  autoc'racy,  n. 

aristocrol'ic,  a.  au'tocrof,  n. 

aristocrat'ical,  a,         autocro/'ical,  a. 
9* 


discov'erer,  n. 
discov'erable,  a. 
discou'cry,  n. 
undiscov'ered,  a. 
undiscov'erable,  a. 


pericra'ntttm,  n. 


procra«7uuilor,  ft. 


(^oMe'ment,  n. 
erosae'ness,  n. 


democVocy,  or. 
democ'ru/y,  n. 
dem'ocrot,  n. 
democrot'lc,  «. 
democrfll'ical, «. 
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democrfl/'ically,  a'd.      gyneoc'ract/f  n.  theoc'rory,  n, 

democVfl/ist,  n.  HtTn.toc'racy,  n.  theocrflric,  a. 

demonoc'racy,  n.  syn'crfl^ism,  w.  theocr«rical,  a. 

Cred-o,  creditum,  v.  3.  to  believe,  to  trust:  as,  creJ'ible, 
wortliy  of  credit  or  inay  be  believed;  cred'ulous^  apt 
to  believe ;  credit,  belief  of  or  trust ;  (honour ;  good 
opinion-) 

cred'ttM^y  a, 

cred'itahlyy  ad. 

cred'itableneBSy  n. 

cred'itoT,  n. 

cred'itnx,  n. 

credu'lity,  n. 

cred'ttlQUs,  a, 

cred'iUously,  ad. 

cred^ulousQeBBf  n, 

creed,  n. 

discred'it,  n.  &  v. 


discred'itMe,  a, 
incred'ihle,  a. 
incrcJ'ibly,  ad, 
increcf'ibleness,  n, 
incret/ibil'ity,  a. 
incredu'liiy,  n. 
incred'tdoue,  a. 
incred'ulaosneaB,  n. 
uncredHlaUe,  a, 
uncred^itablenesa,  n, 
uncred'ited,  a. 


accred'ited,  a, 
concred'it,  v, 
cre'dence,  n, 
creJen'da,  n. 
ere' dent,  a, 
crc£/en'tial,  n.  &  a, 
credft\i\e,  a. 
cred'My,  ad, 
cre</'iblene8s,  n. 
cre<?ibirity,  n, 
cred'it,  n.  &  v, 

Crem-0,  V,  \,  to  bum, 

concrema' tion,  n,  crema'tion,  n.  mcrem'ahle,  a, 

Cre*o,  creatum,  V.  1.  to  make  out  of  nothing:  as,  cre'eUe, 
to  make  out  of  nothing ;  cre'ature,  the  thing  created,  or 
made  out  of  nothing. 

concreaW,  v,  increate*,  a,  rec'reant,  a, 

create',  v.  &,  a.  increa'ted,  a,  recreate',  v, 

crea'tion,  n,  m'iscreate',  a,  rec're&te,  v, 

crea'tiyei  a,  miscrea'ied,  a,  recreation,  n. 

crea'toT,  n.  pro'creale,  v,  tec'reative,  a, 

crea'treBB,  n,  procreation,  n.  recVearively,  ad, 

crea'tuie,  n,  pro'crea^ive,  a.      ^  rec'readveness,  n 

crea'tur&l,  a.  pro'creafiveness,  n,  uncreate',  v, 

crea' turely,  a,  pro'crcator,  n.  uncrea'ted,  a, 

crca'hireship,  n.  pro'crcan/,  a, 

Crep-o,  crepit^m,  v.  I.  to  make  a  noise,  to  crackle,  to 
jingle:  as,  discrep'ancy,  a  jingHng  asunder,  {differ^ 
ence,) 

decrepita'tion,  n,  dis'crcpancy,  n, 

decrep'itnesa,  n,  dis'crepant,  a, 

decrep'itude,  n,  incrcpate',  v. 

dis'crepance,  n,  increpa'tion,  n. 


crep'itdite,  v. 
crepita'tion,  n, 
crev'ice,  n.  &  v, 
decrep'it,  a. 
decrep'itvite,  v, 
Ckkpvscvl-um,  n, 
crepus'ctde,  n. 


(d  crepo),  the  tunlight 
crepus'culine,  a.  crepus'cuhoB,  a. 


:.u/y  . 
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increase^  v. 
ia' crease,  n. 
mcrea'seTy  n, 
increase' fill,  a, 
mcrea'sihle,  a. 
in'crement,  n. 
recruit*,  v.  &,  n. 
fecruit'er,  n. 
fiupercr€»'cence,  n. 
Baperexcres'cenct,n, 
unincrea'sihle,  a. 
waiecruWahle^  a. 


Cresc-o,  c return,  v.  3.  to  grow,  to  increase :  as,  concrete', 

to  groio  together  (into  one  mass) ;  excrcs'cence,  a  grow* 
ing  out  (of  another  without  use.) 
accrea'cent,  a,  concrc'/ive,  a, 

Kccre'tioa,  n.  concrc7ure,  n. 

accretive,  a.  crca'cent,  a,  n.  &  ». 

accTMe',  ».  cres'cive,  a. 

accrti'ment,  n.  decrease',  v.  &  n. 

con'crement,  n.  dec'r ement,  n. 

con(T6s'ceiice,  n.  decrc«'cent,  a« 

concrete',  v.  &  a.         decre'/ion,  n. 
caa' Crete,  n.  encrease',  v, 

coDcrete'ly,  ad,  excres'cence,  n. 

concre/e'ness,  n.  excres'cency,  n, 

concretion,  n.  excrcs'cent,  a, 

Cret-^,  /  1.  chalk — creto'ceous,  a.  cre'tated,  a. 

Crimen,  in-is,  n.  3.  a  crime,  an  accusation :  as,  cnm'inate, 
to  accuse,  to  charge  with  crime, 
crime,  n.  crim'inalnesa,  n.  criwi'tnousness,  n 

crfwic'ful,  a.  cnwi'tnate,  v.  recrifn'inate,  v. 

crtme'Iess,  a.  crimina'tion,  n.  recnmtna'/ion,  n. 

crtm'tnal,  a.  &  tl         criminatory,  a,  recrim'inatoir,  n, 

cftm'tnally,  orf.  crim'tnous,  a.  recrim'inatory,  a. 

crwninoZ'ity,  n.  crim'inously,  ad, 

Criw-zs^  m.  3.  <A6  hair :  as,  crinose',  full  of  hair. 
crimg'eroQB,  a.  cri'nite,  a,  crinoae',  a, 

Ckit-es  (xgiTTis,  n  xjivw,  to  separate,  to  discriminate,  to 
judge),  a  judge,  one  who  decides :  as,  cn7'ic,  one  skill- 
ed in  judging  (erf  literature) ;  hypoc'risy,*  an  assum- 
ing a  fictitious  cnaracter,  a  feigning  or  dissembling 
(in  morality  or  religion.) 

crt^'icise,  v,  hjrpercrif 'ical,  a, 

crUficiam,  n,  hypoc'rwy,  n. 

critiqued,  n.  hyp'ocrite,  n, 

diacrit'ic,  a,  hypocrit'ic,  a. 

A\ajcrit'fca\,a,  hypocritical,  a, 

hyipercrit'k,  n,  hypocrii'ically,  ad. 


crtsts,  n, 
crite'rion,  n. 
crit'ic,  n.  a,  6l  v. 
cri/'ical, «. 
crit'ically,  ad, 
criVicdlnes8,  n, 

Croo-us,  m.  2.  (x^oxog),  saffron. 
cro'ceoofi,  a,  croc'odile,  n, 

cro'cus,  n. 


croc'odiline,  a. 


*Hyw)cruy  literally  ■ignifies  a  judging  one's  tdf  under  a  doak,  ynih  th# 
iew  oTimposmg  upon  or  deceiving. 
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cross,  n.  a.  V.  &  pr. 
cross'aimed,  a. 
crosscut',  a. 
crow-exam'ine,  v, 
ero«9-examina'tion,n. 
cro'sier,  n. 
cros'smg,  n, 
crosslegged,  a, 
cros'let,  n. 
cross'ly,  ad, 
cross'neBa,  n. 


Crux,      )/.  3.  the  cross,  an  instrument  for  punishing 
Cruc-/5,  )      slaves,  anything  that  thuHirts  or  causes  pain : 

as,  cru'cify,  to  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  hands  and 

feet  to  a  cross, 

cross-par' poae,  n.  crii'ctfix,  n. 

cro5«-que8'tion,  v.  cmctfix'ion,  n. 

cross' -xoqA,  n.  cru'cifbrm,  a, 

cross'-mnd,  n.  cnusig'eroua,  a. 

cru'cial,  a,  crux,  n, 

cru'ciaXe,  v,  &  a.  excru'ciate,  v. 

cnicia'tion,  n.  excm'ctable,  a. 

cru'ctble,  n.  excrucia'don,  n. 

crwctf  erous,  a.  excruciating,  a. 

cTM'cifier,  n.  uncroMed',  c 
cru'dfj,  V. 

Crud-to,  flr.  rat^,  unripe;  cruel:  as,  cru'dity,  a  bang 
indigested  or  unripe, 
crude,  a.  cruW,  a.  recni'<2ency,  n. 

crude'\y,ad.  cru'eiiy,ad,  recmie^'cent,  a. 

crM(fe'ness,  n.  cru'cZness,  n.  recnate«'cency,  n. 

cru'dity,  n.  crw'cZty,  n. 

Cruor,  7W.  3.  blood  from  a  uxmnd,  gore, 
eruen'taXe,  a,  cruen'tovB,  a.  incruen'tal,  tf. 

Crus,  UT'is,  n,  3.  the  leg — crw'ral,  a.  equicrw'ral,  a. 

Crust--*,  a  crusty  a  hard  substance  on  the  surface  of  any 
thing :  as,  crusta'ceom,  consisting  of  crusts  or  sheBs, 
crust,  n.  &.  V,  eras' ty,  a.  incrusf,  or 

crustdi' ceoim,  a,  crus'tUy,  ad,  incrusf  tsiXe,  v, 

cnwfa'cftoiisness,  n.      crustiness,  n.  incrusta'tiaOf  n, 

crusta'tion,  n,.  decntsta'tion,  n,     • 

Crystall-ct^s, /.  2.  (xj^efraXXo^,  d  xfucj,  to  congeal)^  con- 
r    .  gealed  or  frozen  like  ice. 
crys'tal,  n,  &,a,  crysftaUize,  v,  crystaUiza'tion,  n, 

crys'talline,  «.♦  . ; 

Crypt-o   (xjuflTflTw),   to  A/de,  to   conceal:  as,  apoc'rj^p&a, 
books  kept  out  of  sight,  or  not  publicly  communicated, 
or  whose  authors  are  doubtful  or  wot  known, 
B.Tpoc'rypha,  n.  apocrypft'ical,  a.  <^''y?><<%r'raphy,  n. 

apoc'rypAal, «.  crj(p«,  n.  cryptoVogy,  n, 

apoc'ry^jAally,  arf.         cryp'tic,  a.  crjjrfoga'mia,  or 

^^  apoc^rj^pAalness,  n.       cry^j'fical,  a.  crjptogr'ainy,  n. 

-"'^ac'ryphsMst,  n.  cryp7ically,  arf.  cr^^tog'amoitt,  a. 
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CuB-o,  cttbitum,  v.  1.  to  lie  doum,  to  recJine  at  table;  to 
dtveU  or  reside :  as,  incwm'ient,  resting  or  lying  upon, 

acctimft',  V,  cMm'frent,  a,  incM'ftiftire,  n. 

acerifn^'enej,  n.  decic6a'tioD,  n.  in'cuftus,  n. 

ac^suTtt'ftent,  0.  &  n.     decum'6ent,  a,  matm'6ency,  n. 

accti^a'/ion,  n.  dectim'6ence,  n.  incMm'ftent,  a.  d&  n. 

con'cMftine,  n,  deci£m'6ency,  n.  procMm'ient,  tf. 

concii'ftinage,  n.  dectem'Wiure,  n.  recw6«'/ion,  n. 

CQnc?£'&tnate,  n.  discw'ftttory,  a.  recum'Aence,  n. 

coneu'Wnacy,  n.  discMwi'iency,  n.  reciim'ftency,  w, 

cttft,  n.  &  v.  excu&a'don,  n.  recwm'ient,  a. 

cu'hatoxyy  a.  in'cMftate,  r.  succwmft',  ». 

cufta'tion,  71.      ^  incuba'tvon^  n.  superincttm'ftent,  n. 

CuLO-0  for  Calco,  v,  1.  (a  calx,  the  heel),  to  tread  upon, 
conculfcatey  v.  incwZ'cate,  v.  kick,  a,  &  n. 

concKZca'Hon,  n.  incttZcfl'/ion,  w.  ki</ker,  n, 

CuLM-CTs^  771.  2.  a  5^aZ!:  of  com;  the  top  or  summit 
cul'mea,  n,  cwZ'wiinate,  r.  ctiimina'don,  n. 

cul'mHeroMB,  a. 

CuLiN-^,  /.  1.  a  pface  i^Aere  TTiea^  w  dressed,  a  kitchen, 
cu'Unxty,  n. 

CuLP-w4,  f.ha  fault,  blame:  as,  excw/'pate,  to  free  from 
alleged  blame  or  /awft. 
cuVpahle,  a,  excul'pahle,  a.  inctd'pahle,  a, 

ctd'pahly,  ad.  exctd'pate,  v,  inctd'pMy,  ad, 

cu/'jMibleness,  n,  exculpa'tion,  n,  inctU'pahleneBs,  n. 

culpahiVity,  n,  excm'patory,  a.  uncvZ'pable,  a, 

CuMUL-0,  V.  1.  {H  cumulus,  771.  2.  a  heap),  to  heap  up,  to 
increase:  as,  accw'TTiw/ate,  to  heap  to  or  upon,  to  in- 
crease, 

accu'mulate,  v,  &  a.     accu'mu/afive,  a,  cumula'tvxk,  n. 

accunttc2a'tiQn,  n.         accn'mt^o^ively,  a<2.     cn'mutatiye,  a, 
tLCCu'mtUatoT,  n.  cu'muZate,  v, 

CuNE-TO,  771.  2.  a  u'edge :  as,  cw'Tzfeal,  relating  to  a  wedge, 
cu'neal,  a,  cu'neated,  a.  cune'ifona,  a, 

Cupi-o,  cupitum,  V.  3.  to  desire— cupid'iiy,  n.   covet,  v. 

covetous,  a. 
CuPR-«7jif,  n.  2.  copper :  as,  cop'pery,  containing,  or  made 
of  copper, 
cop'per,  n,  cop'persiB,  n.  cop'pcr-plate,  n. 
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eop'pervAkj  a.  eop'persmithy  n.  cu'preonSf  a. 

eop'perwork^  n.  cop'pery, «. 

CuRA,  /  I.  care,  concern,  charge,  a  cure :  as,  si'necuref 
(an  office  which  has  revenue)  without  employment  or 
care;  cwVate,  one  who  has  the  cure  or  charge  (of 
souls  under  another.) 


ac'curate,  a,  cti'rateship.  n. 

ac'curateljr,  ad,  cti'rate,  w. 

ac'^Turateness,  n.  cu'ratvte,  a, 

ac'cwracy,  n.  cura'tor,  n. 

core,  n.  &  V.  cu'rious,  a. 

corc-cra'zed,  a.  cu'riously,  orf. 

carc-defy'ing,  a,  cu'nousness,  n. 

ciirc-tuned',  a.  ciirtos'ity,  n. 

core-woun'ded,  a.  inac'curate,  a, 

carc'ful,  a.  inac'ctirately,  odL 
corc'fblly,  a<i.           -    inac'curacy,  n. 

care'fblness,  n.  incu'rtous,  a. 

core'less,  a,  incuViously,  ac2. 

carelessly,  cui.  incK'riousness,  n, 

care'lessness,  n.  incu'rioeity,  n. 

cure,  nr&  w.  insecwre',  a. 

ctire'less,  a.  insecure'ly,  a<2. 

cw'rer,  n.  insecw'rtty,  n. 

cu'rable,  a,  proc'iiro/or,  or 

ciiVableness,  n.  proc'tor,  n. 

cti'racy,  or  proc'torship,  n. 

CuRR-o,  cursum,  «.  3.  to  run :  as,  incwr,  to  run  in ;  excttr'- 
5ion,  a  running  out ;  precwr'^or,  one  who  runs  before ; 
recwrVence,  a  running  back ;  suc'cowr,  to  run  up,  (to 
help) ;  concourse,  a  running  together. 


procto'rical,  a. 
procuVable,  a. 
pro&uracy,  n. 
procum'lioQ,  n. 
procurolo'rtal,  a. 
procura'torahip,  n. 
proc'ura/ory,  a. 
procure',  v. 
procu'rer,  n. 
procu'ress,  n. 
pToctire'ment,  n. 
*proaF'y,  n. 
prox'yship,  n. 
secure',  a.  d&  v. 
secu'rer,  n. 
secure'ly,  odL 
secure'ness,  n. 
sectire'ment,  n. 
eecu'rity,  n. 
si'necure,  n. 
unsecure',  a. 


antect«r'«or,  n. 
career',  n.  &  v. 
car'ry,  v,    - 
cor'rter,  n. 
car'nable,  a. 
cflr'nage,  n. 
circumcur5a7ion,  n. 
coiycottrse,  n. 
concur',  v, 
concur'rence,  n. 
concurrency,  w. 


concMr'rent,  a.  &.  n. 
concurrently,  orf. 
courant',  n. 
cou'rter,  ti. 
cour9e,  n.&,v, 
cour'ser,  n. 
cour's'mg,  a, 
curVent,  a, 
cur'rently,  a<2. 
cur'rentness,  n. 
cur'rency,  n. 


cur'ncle,  n. 
cur'«<or,  n. 
cur'«orary,  a. 
cur'jtny,  a. 
cur'sonly,  odL 
cur'tformess,  n. 
cu'nile,  a. 
decur'skm,  n. 
discourse',  n.  &.  v. 
discour'fer,  n, 
discour'ting,  n. 


*  Proxy  m,  by  contraction,  from  procuracy,  and  ngnifiaa  either  taiktiij[  cAe  eora 
or  charge  of  any  thing  for  another ;  or  one  who  takes  the  care  o/"  any  buiiiMHL 
or  acte,  for  another.    (See  page  40.) 
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diflootfr'sive,  a.  intercier',  v,  recourse'tuX,  a. 

discur'«iye,  a,  interct«r'repce,  n.  recwr',  v. 

disctt/^ively,  ad.  intercwr'rent,  a.  recur'rence,  n. 

discttr'nTeneas, ».  occwr',  v.  recwrVency,  n. 

discur'sory,  a.  occwr'rence,  n.  recurVent,  a. 

excur'xion,  n.  occwrVent,  n.  jecwr'won,  n. 

ezcur'tive,  a,  occMr'»ion,  n.  euc'cot/r,  v.  &  n. 

excui^*ively,  orf.  overcar'ry,  v.  euc'cowrer,  w. 

ezcur'nveness,  w.  precurse',  n.  euc'cot^rless,  a. 

inooQCur'riDg,  a,  precwr'«or,  n.  transcwr',  r. 

incur',  v,  precttr'sory,  a.  &  n.     transciir'sion,  n. 

incur'siQii,  n.  recar'ry,  r.  uncwr'rent,  a. 

in'tereourse,  n.  recourse',  n.  van-cou'rier,  n. 

CuRT-i7»,  a.  5A(?r<;  as,  cwrte il',  to  make  short 
curtf  a,  cwrtai'ler^  n,  curta'tion^  n. 

cur/'ly,  ad,  curtai'l'mg,  n.  decurf',  r. 

curtail',  V.  cur'tal,  a,  &,ru  decur/a'rion,  n. 

CuRV-p»,  a.  crooked,  bent :  as,  recwr'ue,  to  Jenc?  back. 

cur'vafed, «.  cur'vtty,  n.  rectir'rate,  v. 

curva'tion,  n.  incur' va'te,  v,  recurva'/ion,  n. 

cur'voftire,  n.  lncurv«'tion,  n.  recur'rity,  n. 

curve',  a,  n,  &,v,         incur 'rity,  n.  recur'rous,  «. 

curvtlin'ear,  a,  recurve',  v. 

CusTODi-w«,  f.  1.  (ft  custos,  odis,  c.  3.  a  keeper),  the  act  of 
keeping  charge. 

cus'tody,  n.  cus/o'cfial,  a.  custodier',  n. 

CuspiSy  id-w,  ^  3.  ^Ae  point  of  a  lueapon,  a  point 

cusp,  n.  cus'pated,  a.  cus^piM,  a, 

ctu'pidsitB,  V.  cu8'jndB.\jed,  a.  cus'pis,  n. 

CuT-is,  /.  3.  the  skin :  as,  ada'neous,  relating  to  the  skin, 
cuta'neaos,  a,  cutic'ulsir,  a.  subcufa'ncous,  a. 

cu'Hcle,  n.  intercufa'ncous, «. 

CuTi-oy  cussum,  V.  3.  (cornP-  form  of  quatio,  v.  3.  to  shake), 
to  shake :  as,  ixscuss,  to  shake  asunder,  (to  examine) ; 
conaw5i'on,  a  shaking  together. 


ooncuMo'tion,  n, 
Ofnacus'seA,  a, 
ooncuMi'on,  n. 
concu«'«ive,  a, 
discuM',  V. 
diacus'ser,  n. 
difcu«'5ing^  n. 


6\scussi'on,  n, 
di8cu«'»ive,  a, 
dlBcu'tient,  n. 
excuss',  V. 
excussVoD,  n. 
inconcus'tfible,  a, 
j^rcuss',  V. 


percu«si'on,  n. 
percu'^ient,  n. 
repercu*«',  v, 
repercu5«i'on,  n. 
repercu»'«ive,  a. 
succuMa'/ion,  n, 

SUCCU<«i'<Hl,  fK     . 
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cu^'tomableness,  n. 
cus'tom&ry,  a. 
CMt'ftwier,  n. 
cus'tomed,  a< 
unaccii^'^omed,  a. 


encyc/ope'dian,  «. 
enc^cZope'dist,  n. 
ep'ic^/e,  n* 
epicy'cZoid, ». 


cyZtn'(Zroid,  n. 


CouTUMB,  /  (Fr.)  hahit,  fashion^  way  or  manner,  usage 
or  W56.  ^ 

acct^^om,  V.  &  n.        accu^'fomedoess,  n. 
accus'tomable,  a.  cus'tom,  n,  &.  v, 

nccus'tomMyf  ad,        ct£«7om-house,  n. 
accus'tomance,  n.         cu^'^omable,  a. 
Kccus'tomed,  a,  ctts'tomshlyj  ad, 

Cycl-us,  m,  2.  (xuxXog),  a  circle:  as,  encyc/ope'dia,  /Ae  ctr- 

c/e  of  sciences;  cychm'eXry,  the  art  of  measuring 
cycles  or  circles, 

cy'cle,  n,  cy'ctopedy,  n. 

cy'cfoid,  n,  encyc7ical,  a. 

cycZoid'al,  tf.  enc^cZopede,  n. 

cyctometry,  n.  encyc/ope'dy, n. 

cycZopie'dia,  ti.  encycZope'dia,  n. 

Cylindr-o-s  (xuXiv^jog),  a  roZfer. 
cy'linder,  n,  cylin'dricy  a, 

cylin'drical,  a, 

Cyon,  cyn-05  (xuwv,  xuvog),  a  dog;  cyn'icy  relating  to  a  dog, 
(also  a  snarling  philosopher.) 
cynan'thropy,  n,  cyn'ic,  o.  &,  n.  cyn'osure,  ». 

cyneget'ics,  n.  cyn'ical,  a. 

Cyst-/«  (xutfrig,  a  xuw,  to  contain),  a  bladder,  a  bag, 

cyst,  or  cys'tic,  a,  encys'ted,  a, 

cys'tiB,  n.  cystotomy,  n. 

D. 

DkCTYL-m,  m.  2,  (<5axruXoj),  a  finger ;  a  foot  or  measure 
of  verse,  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short, 
dac'tyle,  n.  dac'tylic,  a,  dactyhVogy,  n, 

da&tylet,  n,  dac'tylist,  n, 

Dam-^0  (Saiiau),  to  tame,  to  bring  under  the  yoke. 
Kd'amini,  n,  arfaTwan'tine,  a,  di'amond,  n. 

a^ffiante'an,  a,  di'ama.ntine,  a,  di'amanded,  a. 

Damn-cw,  n.  2.  loss,  huH,  harm:  as,  enc^am'age,  to  make 
or  cause  loss  or  hurt. 

,  dam'age,  n.  &  r  dam'nahly^  ad. 

(Zam'ageable,  a.  dam'nahXeneeB,  n, 

damn,  v,  damna'tion,  n, 

dam'ned,  a,  dam'natory,  a, 

dam'nahle,  o.  dam'nmgness,  n. 


condemn*,  v. 
condemfner,  n. 
condem'nahle,  a, 
condemna'tion,  n, 
coadem' notary,  a. 
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dam'nify,  v,  ^ndam'RgmSf  n.  in(2eiiintfica'tion«  p, 

damnific^  a.  endam'sigeMe,  a,  mdem'nity,  n, 

enc2am'age,  or  enc^am'agement,  n.  un</am'aged,  a. 

indam'aige,  V,  iadem'nify^v.  unconciem'ned,  a. 

Debil-js.  a.  (A  de  et  habeo,  to  hold)^  weak,  feeble. 
deb'Ue,  a,  debU'itSLte,  v.  debilUa'tiont  n. 

debU'it^f  n. 

Dbbit-us,  a.  (d,  debeo,  v.  2.  d  de  et  habeo),  what  is  owing ; 
as,  debt'oT,  one  who  owes,     (See  Habeo,) 
debt,  n,  debt'or,  or  indebt',  v, 

debt'ed,  a,  deb'itor,  n.  indebt'ed,  a, 

debl'less,  a,  deb'it,  n,  &,v.  incl^^ment,  n. 

Deca,  Deceh  (5sxa),  ten :  as,  dec'agon,  a  figure  with  ten 
angles;  decern' viri,  ten  men,  (governors  of  Rome); 
dec'imal,  numbered  by  ten. 

addec'tmBte,  v,  Decem'her,  n,  decouple,  a, 

*dean,  n,  decern!  pedsX,  a,  decu'rion,  n. 

dean'ery,  n,  decem'w'm,  n.  duodec'agaa,  n. 

dean'ahip,  n,  decem'vinie,  n.  dnodec'imo,  n, 

de&achord,  n,  decem'yira},  a.  dnodec'uple,  a, 

decade',  n,  dedimoX,  a,  &,n,  endec'agon,  n. 

dec'agon,  n.  dec'ima.tB,  v.  inc^ec'tmable,  a. 

^dec'alogue,  n,  decima'tor,  n.  hexdecfagon,  it. 

'^deca'n^  a,  decima'tion,  n.  Buhdec'uple,  a, 

Decap'oUs,  n,  liecen'nial,  a,  xindec'agon^  n, 

Dech— o^j«/  (^ojxai),  to  take  in,  to  receive, 
^pan'dect,  n.  Bjnecdock'ical,  a,         synecioc&'ically,  ad, 

syne&doche,  n. 

Decens,  ni'is,  a.  Qt  decet),  becoming,  graceful 
de'cency,  n,  inde'cency,  n.  vaide'cency,  n, 

descent,  a.  inde'cent,  a,  wade'cent,  a. 

de'centiy,  ad.  inde'centlj,  ad.  unde'centiy,  ad. 

Decor,  m,  3.  {H  decet,  it  becomes),  comeliness,  beauty f 

grace,  elegance:  as,  dec'orate,  to  make  beautiful  or 
elegant, 

dec'onte,  v.  deco'rum,  n.  indeco'rouB,  a. 

decora' tioD,n.  dedec'orate,  v,  inrfecoVously,  ad, 

de&oratoT,  n,  dedecora'tion,  n.  iniieco'rousness,  n. 

dec'orouB,  a.  dedec'oroviB,  a,  '  indeco'rum,  n, 
dec'orouBly,  ad. 

*  A  dean  is  so  called,  becauM  he  was  anciently  set  over  ten  canons  or  pw- 
Ibendaries,  at  least  in  some  cathedral  churches.— Ay{(^. 

10 
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De-zts^  m.  2.  a  god;  God:  as,  de'icide,  the  murder  of 
our  Saviour;  de'ify,  to  make  a  god  of. 

^'tcide,  n.  detp'arous,  a.  tie'odand,  n. 

de'tfy,  V,  de'ity,  n,  '•due,  n. 

rfc'ifier,  n.  *<fe'«st,  w.  dire'ful,  a. 

dcif  ical,  a,  cZeis'tical,  fl.  (iire'fulness,  n. 

ifetfica'tion,  n.  cie'ism,  n.  rfire'ness,  n, 

ife'iform,  a.  de'itSLtej  a,  Te  De'um,  n. 
dcifor'mity,  n. 

Delici-«e,  /.  1.  any  thing  that  delights ;  niceties. 

cZeZtci'ous,  a,  deVicate,  a.  &  n.  rfcZic'mte,  v. 

(^eZtci'ously,  od.  rfcZ'tcately,  arf.  iiwfeZ'icacy,  n. 

deliei'ousneBa,  n,  deZ'icateness,  w.  inrfeZ'tcate,  a. 

del'icacyj  n.  rfeZ'icates,  w. 

DELiRi-£7jif,  n.  2.  (a  de  et  lira),  dotage;  the  intellect  im- 
paired by  age  or  passion. 

delir'ium,  n.  c/eZir'ious,  a.  delir'iousneBS,  n, 

De-o  (56w),  to  bind — diadem,  n,  di'arfemed,  a. 
Demi,  a.  (Fr.  a  dimidium,  Lat.  half),  half:  ay,  demi-god, 
half  a  God. 

dem'i-god,  n.  rfem't-na'tured,  a.         rfem'i-wolf,  n. 

ifem'i-dev'il,  n.  rfe/w'i-premises,  n.        dem'y,  n, 

dem'i-maxi,  n.  cZem't-rep,  w. 

Dem-o«  {6rnuog)i  the  people:  as,  endem'ic,  in  the  people, 
(peculiar  to  a  country);  epi^^em'ic,  falling  upon  the 
peopie,  (general,  universal.) 

cZcm'agogue,  n.  democxdX'ic,  a,  enrfem'ical,  a. 

<iemoc'racy,  or  cZcmocrat'ical,  a,  epi{?em'ic,  a, 

democ'raXy,  n.  rfe/nocrat'ically,  ad.      epicZcm'ical,  a. 

<fem'ocrat,  n.  ende'mial,  a.  Nicode'mus,  n. 

(Zemoc'ratist,  n.  endem'ic,  a.  paiuZem'ic,  a. 

Demon-  (^aifiwv),  a  spirit;  generally  an   evil  spirit:  as, 
demonoVogy,  discourse  on  the  nature  of  devils  or  evil 
spirits. 
CBJCode'mon,  n.    .  de'mon,  n.  de'tnoneea,  n. 

*  A  deist  is  one  who  follows  no  particular  religion,  but  only  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  God,  without  any  other  article  of  faith  or  revealed  religion. 

But  "  the  wdrd  deult  or  OieisU  in  its  original  signification,  implies  merely  the 
belief  of  God,  being  opposed  to  atheist ;  and  so  there  may  be  deists  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  their  respective  religions  which  they  receive,  over  and 
above  that  prime  article.  But  those- that  reject  all  traditional  religions,  and  yet 
profess  to  believe  in  God,  are  merely  deists,or  emphatically  such." — Waterland. 
Christ.  Vind.  ^  *^  / 
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demoni'acalj  a.  demonoVogy,  n,  demon'omj,  n. 

demo'nisiCi  a.  &  9t.  demanoc'ncy,  n.  demon'omietf  n. 

demo^niaii^  a,  demonoVBXry^  n.  paiKieino'muin,  n. 
de'tnonahvp,  n. 

Dendr-ojv  (5sv5^v),  a  tree. 

dendreVic,  a.  dendroVogy,  n.  dendroVogist,  n. 

dendrot'ic,  a, 

Dens-US,  a.  thick,  close :  as,  den'sxtyy  a  being  cfo^e.- 
couden'sMe,  a,  condense',  v.  &  a,         dense,  a, 

conden'sBte,  v,  &,  a,     conden'ser,  n.  den'sity,  n, 

condensa'tion,  n.  conden'sity,  n,  recondense',  v. 

con^fen'^fl^ive,  a. 

Dews,  nt'is,  m.  3.  a  tooth:  as,  den'tvil,  belonging  to  the 
teeth:  as,  inden'ture,  the  thing  indented  or  cut  like 
teeth,  (a  covenant  or  contract.) 

hiden'ta],  a,  denticula'tion,  n,  'mdenta'tvm,  n. 

Aedentiti' on,  n,  dentic'ulated,  a.  *inden'taTe,  n.  &  v. 

denfta.],  a.  rfen'/tfrice,  n.  labicMfen'fal,  a. 

dffn'fist,  n.  dentiti'on,  n,  lingua-<2en7al,  a. 

dcn'/ed,  a,  eden'tated,  a,  tri'dent,  n,  &,  a, 

den'tated,  a,  indent',  v.  &  n.  triden'ted,  a. 

Despot-£s  ((5gfl'<roT'»i^,  (I  ^sfffjLo^,  a  5o72(f,  of  5ew,  to  bind),  one 
who  rules  as  a  master  over  his  slaves:  as,  despU^iCf 
belonging  to  a  despot  or  absolute  prince, 
des'pot,  n.  despdt'ical,  a,  despot'iceiineBB,  n. 

despot'ic,  a,  despot' ica\\y,  ad.  des'potism,  n. 

Deterior,  a.  worse :  as,  dete'riorate,  to  make  uxyrse, 
dete'riorBie,  v.  deteriora*tion,  n. 

Deutbr-os  {6s[j<r6^os),  second :  as,  Deuteron' omy,  the  second 
book  of  the  law,  (the  fifth  book  of  Moses.) 
deuterog'simy,  n,  Deuteroa'omy,  n,         deutero^co^y,  n. 

deuterog^ woiv&t,  n. 

Dexter,  a.  right-handed,  fortunate,  skilful,  expert:  as, 

•  ambi^6x7rous,  using  both  hands  alike,  {double-dealing)  ; 
dextrous,  expert  at  manual  employment. 
Bmbidex'ter,  n.  ambi^ear'/rous,  a,  dex'ter,  a. 
mnbidexter'ity,  n,     '    ambicZea?7rousDess,7i.     dexter^ity,  n. 

*  An  Indenture  is  a  writing  by  which  a  covenant  or  contract  is  entered  into 
bjr  two  or  more  persons;  so  named,  because  the  counter  ports  are  indented^  at 
cut  one  by  the  other,  like  a  saw  or  Utth,  each  being  answerable  to  its  oountar 
part,  which  has  the  same  contents. 
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dex'terooBf  a.  dex'ter^oVLBneeSj  n.         dextrdtiiy,  n. 

dex'teroMsXy^  ad,  dex'traly  a,  indexter'ity,  n. 

DicH--f  (^»X")»  ^  ^*^  parts. 

dichbVomy,  n.  dic/tot'omize,  v. 

Di-E8j  m,  or  f.  5.  a  day :  as,  cZ/'ary,  a  book  of  every-day 

transactions ;  nqctid'ial,  comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

antemerirf* tan,  a,          divr'nol^  a.  &  n.  merirftonal'ity,  n, 

rfi'ary,  n.                       rftur'/ially,  od  noctirf'ial,  a, 

dt'arist,  n,                    diwr'nalik, ».  noctid'tan,  a, 

dis'moXfa.                    merief tan,  n.  Si  a.  postmerici'tan,  al 

rfw'mally,  ad,                merici'ional,  a,  quotitf  lan,  a.  &  7t. 

rft^'malness,  n.              meric^'ionally,  ad  tric^'wan,  a. 

Dit-o,  dicatum,  v.  I.  to  set  apart,  to  devote,  to  show:  as, 
decZ'jcate,  to  set  apart,  or  devote  (to  sacred  uses) ;  in- 
dic'at'iwe,  showing  on,  or  pointing  out. 


ab'iffcant,  a,  ded'icator,  n. 

ab'rftcate,  v,  ded'icatory,  a, 

Bhdica'tibn,  n,  in'dex,  n. 

Bh'dicdtive,  a,  m'dice,  n, 

antepredic'ament,  n,  in'dicant,  a, 

co-inrfica'(ion,  n.  in'rficate,  v. 

contra-in'tXzcate,  i).  ih'dicatox,  n, 

cohtra-inc^tcfl'hon,  n.  in'(ifco/ory,  a, 

dedicate,  v.  &  a.  inrfictf 'fioh,  n. 

deciica'rion,  n.  iiwiic'adve,  «. 


indic'flfively,  ad. 
prerf'tcflble,  a.  Slh, 
prerftcflbil'ity,  n, 
prerfic'ament,  n. 
prerficamen'tal,  a. 
pre^i'tcant,  n, 
pted'icsLt^,  V.  A  ifc 
prerf'ic«tory,  a. 
Bubmdica'tion,  n. 
imdee^'tcafed,  a. 


Dic-0,  dictum,  v.  3.  to  speaA;,  to  say:  as,  bened/c'don,  a 
saying  good,  (a  blessing) ;  interdict',  to  say  bet  weeny 
(to  forbid);  preacA',  to  speak  publicly  (upon  sacredt 
subjects) ;  Tpredict',  to  say  before,  (to  foretell.) 


SLddict',  V, 
Siddic'tion,  ri. 
adrftc7edness,  n. 
aporfia^'is,  n, 
apo(i?c'(ic,  a. 
aporfic'/ical,  a, 
apo/;?ic7ically,  ad, 
hen'^dictj  v, 
benerfic/don,  n. 
benedic'rive,  a, 
dic'tsite,  V.  &,  a, 
dicta'tion,  n, 
dicta'tor,  n, 
dictato'iial,  a, 
dicta'torehip,  n. 


dic'tatoTjf  a, 
dic'taturSf  n, 
di& tioriy  n, 
dic'tionary,  n. 
rftc'fum,  n. 
endict',  or 
endite'j  v, 
endit'eTf  n. 
enrfic^'ment,  or 
enrfi^e'ment,  n, 
indict',  or 
indite',  v. 
indict'er,  or 
indit'er,  n. 
indict' ment,  or 


'mdite'ment,n. 
ineZic/'able,  a, 
indic7ion,  n. 
ine^ic'^ive,  a. 
in'terrfic^  n. 
inter<i«c/',  v, 
interrfic'fion,  n. 
inter<:?ic'rive,  a, 
interdtc'/ory,  a, 
jurisdiction,  n. 
jurisdtc7ional,  a. 
jurisrfic'rive,  a. 
malerftVency,  n. 
malec^ic'ent,  a. 
male(ftc7ion,  it. 
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XDalec^Ved,  a. 
contrwiict',  v, 
coDtiSidic'teT,  n. 
contmdi&tioDy  n. 
coQtra</tc7ional,  a. 
contradictious,  a. 
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contrac?tc'<ory,ff.  &  n.  predicUor,  n. 

contmdic'tonlyy  ad.  preiiic'rion,  n. 

preach fV.         ^  preiiic7ive,  a. 

preack'ing,  n.  ver'dict,  n, 

preach'er,  n.  veric^'ical,  a. 

pretZici',  17.  unpreJic/ «  r. 


DiDASo-0  (5t8oi<fxu)),  to  teach,  to  instruct,  to  give  precepts, 
didac'tic,  a,  didac'tical,  a.  didac' ttcally,  ad, 

DiET-^  f.  1.  (Smra),  food,  regimen,  (as  prescribed  by  a 
physician) :  as,  dietet'ic,  relating  to  diet  or  food, 
di'et,  n,  &  v.  di'eter,  n.  dieteViceA,  a, 

di'etury,  a.  &  n.  dietet'ic,  a.  di'eting,  n. 

Digit- 175,  m.  2.  a  finger;  a  finger^ s  breadth, 
dig'it,  n,  diff*itated,  a,  mdigitaftion,  n, 

dig'ital,  a,  .  mdig'itdXe,  v, 

DiGN-t7s,  a,  worthy:  as,  indig'niiy,  unworthy  treatment; 
dig'nify,  to  make  worthy,  (to  advance,  to  honour.) 


condign* ,  a. 
condign']y,  ad. 
condigTi'ness,  n. 
deign,  n. 
deign'ing,  n, 
dig'nify,  V. 
dig'nined,  a, 
dignihailXian,  n. 


dig^nity,  n. 
dig'nitaLTy,  n, 
disdain',  v.  &  n. 
dis^/fliTi'fiil,  o. 
disdain' fuWy,  ad, 
disdain' falnees,  n. 
disdaining,  n. 
indign',  a. 


indign'ly,  ad, 
iDdig'n&nce,  n, 
indig'niiy,  n. 
indig'nB.ni,  a. 
indi^'nantly,  ad, 
indigna'tion,  n, 
indig'nify,  v. 
indig'niiy,  n. 


DiLvvi-uM,  n.  2,  the  deluge;  antecft/w'vian, one  who  lived 
before  the  deluge, 
antedilu'viim,a,  &  n.    delu'viaXe,  v.  poaidilu'vian,  a,&,n, 

dilu'vitin,  a,  del'uge,  n,  &  v. 

Diploma,*  n.  3.  {6iir>MiiM,  d,  SiieXoos,  double),  a  duplicate ;  a 

letter  or  writing  conferring  some  privilege, 
^diplo'ma,  n,  diplo'msicy,  n.  dipUnaat'ic,  a. 

diplo'msite,  v.  diplo'matist,  n. 

Dis,  Di  (pis),  two :  as,  rf/ssyl'lable,  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles ;  dig'timy,  second  marriage. 
diiem'TOBi,  n.  dig'n.my,  n.  rftpet'alous,  a, 

*  So  called,  because  either  a  duplioale  of  this  writing  was  kept,  or  used  for- 
merly  to  be  written  on  waxed  tables,  aiid  folded  together.    The  term  is  now 
restricted  to  Ike  licence  or  certificate  given  by  colleges  or  learned  bodies,  to  prac- 
tise in  a  learned  profession,  as  in  theology  or  medicine. 
10* 
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<2tm'eter,  n. 
dwsev'er,  v. 


dw'syllable,  n. 
dimid'iate,  v. 


diffhthong,  n. 
digas'tric,  a. 

DisciPUL-rs^  m.  2.  (a  disco,  v.  3.  to  learn),  a  scholar,  a 
learner:  as,  disci' pie,  a  scholar,  or  one  t^Ao  receives 
instruction  (from  another.) 

disci' pie,  n,  &  v.  rfw'cfpZtnable,  a.        c^wcipKna'Wan,  n.  &  ir. 

(fi^cf'p/eship,  n.  rfw'ctpZiTiableness,  n.  dis'ciplijt&Ty,  a. 

disci' ple-\ike,  a,  dis'dplijiaxit,  n,         vmdis'ciplined,  a. 

dis'ciplme,  n.  &  v. 

DiuTURN-i7s,  a.  (a  diu,  adv.  long),  long,  lasting, 
diutur'nitj,  n.  diutur'nsA,  a, 

DiY-us,  m.  2.  {H  Jove),  a  god;  God :  as,  divine',  belong- 
ing to  God ;  one  who  studies  the  nature  of  God;  or  to 
foretel,  (to  guess.) 

divined,  a,  n.  &v.        <2tvine'ness,  n.  div'inator,  v. 

^iuine'ly,  ad.                divin'ity,  n.  div'inatory,  a, 

divi'ner,  n,                   divinaftion,  n.  divin'i^ei,  a, 
divine'reaa,  n. 

Do,  datum,  v.  1.  (d,  SiSuiki  of  Sou),  to  give :  as,  add,  to  give 
to ;  do' nor,  one  who  gives;  editi'on,  a  giving  out,  (pub- 
lication of  a  book) ;  da'tive,  (the  case  of  nouns,  denot- 
ing the  person  to  whom)  any  thing  is  given. 


aV</itive,  a. 
Bh'ditory,  n. 
9hdq'men,  n. 
abc^om'inal,  a. 
ab(2om'inous,  a, 
abscon<2S  v. 
abscon'<2er,  n. 
Bdd',  V. 
Eidden'dum,  n. 
sA'dihie,  a, 
aAdihiVity,  n. 
Siddit'ament,  n. 
BjAditi'on,  n. 
Sidditi'onalf  a. 
adJi^i'onally,  ad. 
B,dditi'onB.ry,  a. 
ad'ditory,  a. 
cntedate',  v. 
commanc^',  v.  4^  n. 
toarfitiVm,  n. 


conc^t^'onal,  a. 
conc2t^i'onally,  ad. 
conrftrional'ity,  n. 
conrft/i'onary,  a, 
conditi'onate,  a, 
conc^ih'oned,  a, 
date,  n.  &  v. 
da'teXy  n, 
date'less,  a, 
da'tum,  n, 
da'tivet  a.  &  n. 
dediti'oTif  n. 
de'odandf  n. 
deper^dit,  n, 
deiper'ditely,  ad. 
deperditi'on,  n. 
don'ary,  n,   ' 
donee'y  n. 
do'noTf  n. 
dona'tion,  n. 


don'ative,  n. 
edit',  V. 
editi'on,  n. 
ed'itor,  n. 
edito'risi],  a. 
ec^'itorship,  n. 
in'condite,  a. 
inconrfid'onal,  a. 
inconrfiH'onate,  a. 
med'ited,  a. 
moxida'tnuB,  n. 
m^n'date,  n. 
man'rfa/ary,  n. 
m&n'datoT,  n, 
man'datory,  a.&,n. 
outdate',  V. 
perditi'on,  n. 
per'du/ous,  a. 
Tec'ondite,  a. 
redditi'on,  n. 
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8ur-ad<2t/i'on,  ru 
uncoiu/t/i'onable,  a. 
uncoD(ft/i'onal,  a. 


red'ditiye^  a.  euMti/able,  a, 

suMtdti'ous,  a.  subc^u'al.  il, 

♦subfile',  V.  superadd',  v, 

Buhdu'eVf  n.  Buperad(2i7i'on,  n. 

Doc-£o,  doctum,  v.  2.  to  teach :  as,  cfoc'ile,  apt  to  karris  or 
easy  to  be  taught ;  doc' trine,  the  thing  taught 


doc'ihle,  a, 
#ioc'f  bleness,  n. 
doeibil'ity,  n. 
cioc'ile,  a. 
c?oct/'ity,  n. 
fdbc'tor,  n.  &  v. 
etoc'toresBj  n, 
doc'toTBte,  n.  &>  v. 


(foc7oral,  a.  i(oc'i/ment,  n.  &  v. 

doc7orally,  flrf.  cfocttmen'tal,  a. 

doc'torly,  a.  c/ocumen'tary,  a. 

Jrfoc/or«-commons,  n,  indoc'trinBie,  v, 

doc'torship,  n.  indoctrina'tion,  n, 

<ioc'mne,  n.  int^oc'tble,  a. 

(ioc7n7ial,  a.  &  n.  vadoc'llst  a. 

doc'trin&llyy  ad.  indocU'ity,  n. 

Dogma,  ^it-iSf  n.  3.  {Soyim,  oltos,  d,  doxeeo,  to  seem  or  think), 
that  which  seems  right  or  fitting ;  a  tenet,  an  opinion, 
an  established  principle:  as,  dogmatic,  pertaining  to 
dogmas  or  established  principles,  (authoritative.) 
dag'ma,  n.  dogmat'icd\,  a:  dog'mat'vst,  n. 

dog'matism,  n.  dogmat'icaWy,  ad.        dog'matise,  v. 

dogmat'ic,  a.  &  n.        dogmat'icaXnesa,  n,      dog'matiser,  n. 

DoLE-0,  V.  2.  to  grieve,  to  be  in  pain : 
ing  pain  or  grief. 
condole'rV.  ctoZeTubiess,  n. 

conrfo/e'ment,  n,  do'lent,  a, 

condo'lence,  n.  dole^Bome,  a, 

cando'ler,  n.  dole'eomely,  ad. 

condo'l'mg,  n.  c2o/?'someness,  n. 

dcd'olent,  a.  do'lor,  or 

dole,  n.  do'lour,  n, 

<foZe'ful,  a.  rfoZonTerous,  a. 

dole'iyxWy,  ad.  dolorific,  a. 

DoMijr-rs,  m.  2.  (et  domus, — as,  qui  domi  prce-esi) ;  a  mas- 
ter, lord  or  ruler:  as,  dom'innnt,  presiding  or  rwZing. 
domain',  n.  domina'tion,  n.  domineer',  v, 

dom'insini,  a.  dom'inative,  a.  domin'ico],  a. 

dom'ineite,  v.  dom'inator,  n.  domin'ion,  n. 

*  Subdue  is  by  some  derived  from  sitb  and  jugvm,  a  yoke. 

t  Doctor,  literally,  one  who  tea/jhes,  or  the  person  that  ts  fought  or  learned ; 
flie  highest  degree  in  any  faculty  in  a  college  or  university :  as,  D.  D.  doctor 
divinitatis.  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  L.  L.  D.  legtim,  doctor ,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  M.  D. 
med{civ<c  doct^rr,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  Mas.  musias  doctor,  Doctor  of  Music 

t  Doctort-Commonf,  a  College  of  Civilians ;  Dr.  an  abbreviation  for  Doctor 
or  Debtor. 


as,  dolorii'ic,  caus- 

ifofortfical,  a. 
dolorig' eroMS,  a, 
dol'orouB,  a. 
dol'orouB]y,  ad, 
in'dolence,  n. 
in'dolency,  n, 
in'dolent,  a. 
in'dolently,  ad. 
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dorif  n.  preeiom'tnance,  n.         predornHnsxitlj,  ad, 

an'no-/>om«ni,  or        precZoTw'tnaDcy,  n.        prerfom'tnate,  r. 
A.  D.  pre(?owi'tnant,  a. 

DoM-0,  domitum,  v,  1.  ^o  ftreaA:  or  tame,  to  subdue:  as, 
indom'itahhf  that  cannot  6e  tamed  or  subdued. 

dauntf  V.  dom'ify,  v.  untfawn^able,  a. 

JaiiTi^'less,  a.  iiK^m'able,  a,  nndaun'ted,  a. 

(^aun^lessness,  n.  in(^m't7able,  a.  un(fau7i7edly,  ai{. 

dom'ahie,  a,  indom'ite,  a,  undaun'tedness,  n. 

DoM-c75,  /.  4.  &  2.  a  Ao2f5e,  a  home,  a  family:  as, domes'^ 

tic,  belonging  to  iJie  house  or  family. 
*dom,  n.  domes' ticsil,  a.  domficile,  n. 

<2ome,  n.  c2om657tcaI]y,  a(2.  dom'iciled,  a. 

do'ma],  a.  domes' ticoXe,  v.  domiciViajry,  a. 

domes'tic,  a,  &  n.         domes'ticwai,  a.  cfomictriate,  v. 

DoN-tTJtf,  n,  2.  (ci  do),  ///e  thing  given,  a  gift:  as,  do' nor ^ 
one  who  g*i«e5  ;  douQe',  one  who  receives  a  gift, 
condona' lioTi,  n,  do'nor,  n,  don'ative,  n. 

ctoji'ary,  n.  Jona'/ion,  n.  ttonee',  n. 

DoRM-jo,  dormitum,  v,  4.  f«  s/eep ;  as,  dor'mant,  sleeping, 
dor'nmnt,  a.  &.  n.         dor'mitoTy,  n,  rfor'mouse,  n. 

<ior'mancy,  n.  dor'mituve,  n.  ohdormiti'on,  n, 

DoRS-£Mf,  n.  2.  </ie  ftac/r:  as,  endorse',  to  put  or  write 
one's  name  on  the  back  (of  a  bill.) 
dor'sa},  a.  rforsiferous,  a.  endorse',  v. 

dor'se],  or  c/orstp'arous,  <«  enrfor'ser,  n, 

dor'ser,  n.  dor'ture,  n.  endorse'ment,  n. 

Dos,  dot-i5,  /.  3.  (a  ^iJwfAi),  a  doiiyry,  a  marriage  portion. 
do'taX,  a,  endow',  v.  endow'meni,  n, 

dota'tion,  n,  endow' er,  n,  unendowed',  a. 

DoT-05  (5oTo^,  H  6o(aj,  6i6u)tt.i,  to  give),  given. 
\fm'ecdote,  n.  antif?o'/al,  a,  dose,  n. 

anecf^/'ical,  a,  antic^o^ary,  a.  do'sis,  n. 

an't'idote,  n.  &  v.  aporf'osis,  n. 

Dox-jj  (5ofa,  et  5ox6w),  an  opinion,  fame,  glory:  as,  or'tho- 
dox,  right  or  sound  in  opinioii  or  doctrine;  het'erorfox, 
another  opnwn,  or  deviating  from  the  established  opinion. 
doxoVogy,  n,  doxolog'ical,  a.  het'erodox,  a,  &,  n. 

*  See  page  50.  t  See  under  the  prefix  A,  page  41. 
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para<2byically,  ad. 
parac^ox'icalness,  n 
pararfoxol'ogy,  n. 


hetfetodijafy,  n.  or'tho{lba?ly,  arf. 

hetercKfooj'ical,  cr.  or'thoctoafness,  n. 

orthoifox'y,  n.  par'arfoa?,  n. 

or'tiiixfoa?,  a.  &  n.  pariacfoar'ical,  «. 

Drama  (5^.a«>  ^  <5^aw,  to  acf),  an  action,  a  play  ;  a  poem 
in  which  the  action  is  not  related,  but  rep'esentea, 
dra^ma,  n.  dramat'icaX,  a.  drarn'otist,  n. 

dramat'ic,  a,  dramaVicaXXy,  ad, 

Drom— o5  (5^fjio^,  a  B^s^hbi,  to  run),  a  running. 

di'acZrom,  n.  psMindrome,  n.  pro' rfrome, ». 

drom'edaity,  n.  syn'drome,  n.  pro'Jromoua,  tf. 

orthcM&'om'ics,  ti. 

Drus  (^^ug),  <Ae  oak-tree :  as,  drw'icl,  a  priest  among  the 
ancicDt  Qauls  and  Britons,  who  performed  worship 
under  an  oak-tree. 

dm'id:,  n.  dru'idism,  n.  dry'sd,  n, 

Jniid'ical,  a.  ' 

DvBi-us,  a.  douhtful:   as,  indw'Jitoble,  that   cannot  be 
dovhied;  mdu'hioxxs,  not  douhtful 
doubt,  v.  &  71.  douhV'mg,  n.  indu'hkms,  a, 

doubt'er,  n.  dttbi'etjt  n.  indu'bitah\e,  a, 

doubl'fu],  d,  du'bioijs,  a.  indu'bitMyy  ad. 

itmbtf&Yiy,  tid.  du'bioxxsly,  ad.  iadu'bitdAje,  a. 

<2oii6f  fulness,  n,  du'fttoiisness,  n.  xmdovbt'edi,  a. 

doubt'm^Yy,  ttdi  dafbit&acy,  n.  undoiLbfedly,  ad* 

doubt'less,  et.  du'bitahle,  a.  undoubt'mg,  a, 

doubt^leasly,  ad.  dubUctftion,  n.  \mdu'bitab\e,  a. 

Dtro-0,  dtrctum,  V.  3.  to  bring,  to  lead:  as,  deduct,  to 
brins  down ;  Induce',  to  bring  in ;  procZwc'^ive,  bring- 
ing forward  f  seaiice',  to  lead  aside ;  condu'di^e,  lead- 
ing together ;  ductile,  that  may  be  bent  or  drawn  out 
into  length. 
nhduce*,  v.  archduch'eBa,  n.           conduct',  v. 

I       nhduc'tioD,  n.  archrfw'cal,  a,                conduc'tor,  n. 

Bbdu&tor,  n.  c&Viduct,  n.                  conduc' tress,  n. 

;       abJi^'cant,  a,  circumrfwce',  v.             conductiti'oixs,  a. 

I       adduce',  v.  circume/wc^ion,  n.        con'duit,  a, 

I       addu'cent,  a.  conduce',  v.                  deduce',  v. 

nddu'citie,  a.  conducihie,  a,               dedtu:e*ment,  n. 

I       hdduc'tion,  n.  conrfu'ciblelie^,  n.       dedu'cihle,  a. 

ndduc'tive,  a.  condu'cive,  a.               dedu'c'ive,  a. 

ttfueiiict,  n.  conr^M'civeness,  n.        deduct',  v.  - 

w^uke',  n.  con' duct,  n.                  deduc'tioo^  n. 
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introduc'toTy  n. 
intvoduc'tion,  n. 
introduc'tive,  a. 
intro(/Mc7ory,  a, 
ir red u'cibley  a, 
manu(^tfc7ion,  n. 
msinxxduc'tor,  n. 
mis-con' duct,  n. 
mis-conduct',  v, 
ohduce',  V. 
ohduc'tion,  n, 
produce',  v, 
-prod'itce,  n. 
prorfw'cer,  n. 
prof^M'cent,  a. 
pro<:?u'ctble,  a, 
produ'cihleneas,  n. 
prod'ucU  n, 
produc'tile,  a, 
productibil'ity,  n. 
profZt^c'^ion,  n. 
produc'tive,  a. 
prodtLc'tivenesSf  n, 
recondtu:f,  v, 
reduce',  v. 
redu'cer,  n, 
reduce'ment,  n. 
redu'dhXe,  a, 
redu'ctbleness,  n. 
reduc'tion,  n, 
X..  «„«,«,  w^M  ,..  reduc'tiwe,  a.  &,n, 

DvLc-is,  a.  sweet  to  the  taste :  as,  dul'cify,  to  make  sweeL 
iiddulce\  V,  dul'citade,  n.  ,   edid'comte,  v. 

dul'cet,  n.  dul'cordite,  v,  edulcora'tion,  n. 

dul'cify,  V.  dulcora'tion,  n.  edul'cor<Uivet  a, 

c^u/cifica'tion,  n.  did'couT,  n. 

Du-o  (5uw),  tico :  as,  du'el,  a  fight  between  tiw ;  douVle, 
two-Md ;  dual,  belonging  to  two. 
con//Mplica'tion,  n.        douh'leness,  n,  du'al,  al 

deuce,  n.  douh'ler,  n,  dual' ity,  n. 

dodec'sLgon,  n.  douh'leUn.  du'e\,n.  & ».' 

douh'lo,  a.  &  n.  rfowb'le-de'alin^,  n.       du'eller,  n. 

rfoMb'le-minded,  a, 
rfoub'le-tongued',  a. 


de<2t£c'dve,  a, 
deduc'tiveness,  n, 
du'c'dl,  a, 
*duc'iit,  n. 
duct,  n. 
duc'li\e,  a. 
<2uc7ileness,  n. 
ductil'ity,  n, 
duc'tion,  n, 
duc'twre,  n. 
duke,  n. 
duch'ess,  or 
dutch'ess,  n. 
dutch'y,  n. 
duke'dom,  n. 

dux,  71. 

ed'uc^te,  v. 
educa'tion,  n. 
educe',  v, 
education,  n. 
induce',  v, 
indu'cer,  n, 
induce'ment,  n. 
indu'cible,  a. 
induct',  V, 
induc'tor,  n. 
indue' tion,  n, 
induc'tive,  «,' 
indu^'tively,  ad. 
intro£?Mce',  v, 
introc?M'cer,  n. 


reduc'tiyely,  ad. 
reproduce',  a. 
reprodu'cer,  n. 
reproc^tic'^ion,  a 
eeduce',  v. 
Bedu4;e'menty  n. 
Bedu'cer,  n. 
sedu'cihle,  a. 
seduc'tion,  n. 
seduc'tive,  a. 
Buhduce',  V. 
subdue^',  V. 
Bubduc'tion,  n. 
superini^uce',  v. 
Buperinduc^tion^  n. 
traduce',  v. 
trarfu'cer,  n. 
tracfuce'ment,  n. 
traiiu'cible,  a. 
ir^iduc'tion^  n. 
tr^dvc'tive,  a. 
xxncondu'cing^  a. 
uncon(2uc7ea,  a. 
une(2'vrate,  a. 
nned'ucated,  a. 
nnredu'dhXe^  a. 
unre<2u'ctblene68,  n. 
unreduced',  a. 
unsec^uced',  a, 
ven'iiduct^  n. 


douh'\y,  ad. 
douyXing,  n. 


du'elling,  n. 
du'ellist,  n. 


*  Ducat,  a  foreign  coin  struck  bv  dvkes ;  in  silver,  valued  at  about  $14)0 :  io 
gold,  at  $2.11. 
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duel'lcs  n.  (ifu'plicate,  v,  a.&n.  re(2u'plicate,  v. 

duet'y  n.  dwplica'tion,  n.  rerfuplica'ticm,  n. 

dufo,  7U  ciw'plicature^  ti,  re<?M'plicative,  a. 

i2iiodec'iino^  n.  ciwplic'ity,  n.  Buh' duple,  or 

duodec'uple,  a.  redoub'le,  v,  sulxiM' plicate,  v, 

Tyv-o  (Juw  for  5uvw),  to  /w^  on — endue',  v.  indiie',  v, 
DuR-ro,  a.  hard,  solid ;  lasting :  as,  du'r^ie,  to  grow  or 
make  hard;  durahiViiy,  a  being  lasting, 

du^vMe,  a.  c^u'rous,  a.  ob'(2t/rate,  a. 

cftt'rably,  ad.  en^u'roble,  a.  ob'<iwrafely,  flrf. 

i^Vableness,  n.  endure',  v,  oh' duratenesB,  n, 

durabiTity,  n,  endu'rer,  n.  ohdura'tion,  n, 

du'rance,  m  enrfu'rance,  n.  obt^Mred',  a. 

i^tcra'/ion,  n.  in'durBXe,  v,  &  a.         per'rfwrflble,  a. 

dure,  V,  indura'tion,  n.  per'rfwrably,  ad, 

du'rJDg,  pr.  ob'durtLcy,  n,  ^rdura'tion,  n, 

du'ritf,  n, 
DrwASTi— -*  (6\)va(fT6m,  H  ^uvofjiai,  to  be  able),  power. 

dj/nasty,  n.  dynam'ics,  n,  hydrodynan^ica,  n. 

Drs  (5u^),  toeakness,  difficulty:  as,  rfys'pepsy,  a   difficulty 
of  digestion, 
antiwfysenter'ic,  a.       dys'nomy,  n,  rfyspnce'a,  n. 

d^s'crasy,  n.  rfys'pepsy,  n.  ciy«'ury,  n. 

1^5'entery,  n.  (^ys'phony,  n. 

E. 
Ebri— C79,  a.  drunk,  drunken :  as,  insoin'ety,*  a  not  being 
without  drunkenness ;  drunkenness. 
ebri'eiy,  n.  incWety,  n,  so'^emess,  n, 

ebrios'ity,  n.  *in8o^i'cty,  ti.  so'ftermindedness,  n. 

in^6riate,  v.  8o'6er,  a,  Bobri'eiy,  n, 

inebria'tvm,  n.  eo'berly,  ad, 

EcH-Eo  (roc^w,  a^  ^og,  sound),  to  sound,  to  sound  in  the 
ears  of  any  one,  to  teach  orally :  as,  cat'ecAise,  to  make 
sounds  in  the  ears  from  side  to  side ;  to  teach  orally,  or 
by  question  and  ansiuer. 
!      cat'echke,  v,  catecAw7ical,  a,  catcc^e^'ical,  a. 

f     cat'ecAt«er,  n.  catechis'tictiliy,  ad,      catcc/tct'tcally,  ad, 

'      csLt'echWmg,  n,  cat'ccAism,  n,  ^otechu'men,  n, 

cat'ecAist,  n,  catechetf  ic,  a,  csLtechu'menist,  n, 

*  InMibriety  is  compounded  of  in,  not;  tine,  without;  ebriut,  drunken ;  and 
ty,  a  being.    See  pages  38, 40»  49. 
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re-ecVo,  v. 


catechumen'icaltfi,      echom'eter,  n. 
eoh'o,  ru  &>v.  ecAom'etiy,  n. 

Eo-Eo  (oixsw,  a  J  ^txog,  a  hcuse^  a  household,)  to  dwell:  as 
econom'ic,  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  a  household. 

antas'ci,  n.  dioc'esan,  n.  &  a. 

♦churcA,  n.  &.  v.  dischurcii',  r. 

churcA'-like,  a.  econ'omy,  or 

CBcon'omy,  n. 

econom'ic,  a, 

econom'ical,  a. 

econom'ically,  a<2. 

ccon'omise,  v. 

econ'omist,  n. 


churcA'man,  n. 
churcA-mu'sic,  n. 
churcA-war'dens,  Ji. 
churc^'-yard,  n. 
di'oeess,  or 
di'ocese,  n. 


econom'ics,  or 
CBconom'ics,  n. 
eti/men'ical,  or 
CBCwmcn'ical,  a. 
extra-paro'o^Ual,  41. 
par'i^^,  71.  &.43r. 
part«Ai'oner,  a. 
paro'c^ial,  a.  ^ 
pericB^  n.     * 


Edbma,  at-fls  (w5»j/xa,  arog,  a&  oi5of,  a  swelling),  a  tumour, 
ede'ma,  n.  ecZema^'ic,  a.  edern'otouSyciL 

Ed-je«  /or  JEd-je5^,  /  3.  a  Aoi^c ;  a  building :  as,  ed'ify^ 
to  make  a  house,  to  build,  {to  instruct) 


ed'ify,  V. 
ed'i&er,  n, 
erf'ifice,  n. 
eci'ificauit,  a» 


e^fifici'al,  ii. 
erftfica'tion,  n. 
erf'tficatory,  cu 


e(2'tfying,  n,  &,  a, 
erf'tfyingly,  ad, 
re-ed'ify,  v, 
re-e<2ifica'tioQ,  n. 


Ed-o,  v.  3.  to  eat 

eda'ciaaa,  a, 
edac'ity,  n.  , 


as,  etZ'ible,  fit  to  be  eaten. 

ed'ible,  a.  exe'sion,  n. 

edu'liouB,  a, 

Edr-.«  (hSga),  a^seat,  a  base ;  a  side :  as,  ipolye'drous,  hav- 
ing many  sides, 

cathe'ciral,  a,  &  n.        dodeca'edron,  n. 
cath'erfrated,  a,  octae'dron,  n. 

chiliaeWron,  n.  pentae'c^rous,  a, 

Eg-£o,  v.  2.  to  need,  to  want 
in'di^ence,  n.  in'd^ency,  n. 


polyerf'ricaU-a. 
polye'^lron,  n. 
polye'ifrous, «. 


in'di^ent,  a. 
Eges-/s  {hyi^tftg,  ab  ^su^mh,  to  lead),  a  hading,  an  exfla 


tn- 


exege'sis,  n. 


exe^€f  ical,  a. 


excg^ef'tcally,  ad. 


*  Church  is  derived  from  Kvpios,  the  LordtWk^  iiKosor  diKUha  houat^wai 
literally  r— •^"  -*-  * -^  -^-  '-^ 

fEdOe, 
.  the  city. 


literally  signifies  the  house  (jf  the  Lord. 
t  EiUe^  a  Roman  magistrate  who  took  care  of  the  ten^pies  and  fmSdingt  oi 
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Eooy  pnm.  /:  as,  e'goAsX^  one  who  is  always  repeating 
the  word  ego^  I;  a  talker  of  himself. 
€fg9istn^  n.  e'^oeize,  v,  e'gatist,  n. 

e'goist,  n,  e'gotiem^  n,  egotWtiCf  a. 

EooR-^  for  Aqgr-a*  (dyo^a),  a  pubKc  place ;  an  assem' 
bh/;  and,  in  its  comp^-, speech, praise:  as,  panegyr'ic,* 
the  praise  of  all,  a  set  speech  among  the  ancients  in 
praise  of  any  one,  (a  evhgy  or  encomium.) 
fal'le^ory,  n.  allc^or'ical,  a.  *pan6g^'ic,  tL^ia, 

al'le^orist,  n.  allc^or'ically,  ad.         panegyrical,  a. 

al'le^orize,  v.  fcat'e^ory,  n.  panc^yr'ist,  n. 

arie^ofizer,  n.  cate^or'ical,  a.  pane^yr'ize,  v. 

allc^or'ic,  a.  catc^or'icalJy,  oil.        pane^yr'is,  n. 

Ela-o  (JXao  or  JXauvw),  to  drive,  to  draw. 

elas'tic,  a.  elas'ticBlj  a.  ^elastic' itfy  n. 

Electr-17^,  71.  2.  amber;  a  mixed  metal:  as,  elec'trify,  to 
make  electric. 

elec'tre,  n.  electru/mu,  n.  dectrom'eteT,  n. 

ele&tric,  a.      _  \\electric' iiy,  n.  cfec'irify,  v. 

cfec'irical,  o.  cZec7rise,  v.  efecfrifica'tion,  n. 

Eleemosyn-jb  (JXsii/xo(ruv>j,  ai  ^Xgo^,  pity),  pity,  alms. 
eleemos'ynaTYf  a,  Sl  n. 

*A  Forunit  where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  public  orators,  and  deliberate 
on  piMic  affidrs,  &&,  and  where  panegyrics  (puUic  praise,)  were  anciently  pro- 
nounced. 

t  See  under  Alios  (iWos),  page  162. 

t "  CkOegory  (in  Logic),  a  name  for  the  predicates  or  attributes  contained  under 
any  genus,  of  which  Aristode  reckons  ten,  yiz.  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relof 
tion,  acting,  suffering,  time,  place,  situation,  and  habit" — CraWs  Dictionary. 

$  That  property  of  bodies  of  restoring  themsdves  to  their  former  figure,  after 
any  external  pressure, — as  in  Indian-rubber. 

(I "  When  certain  bodies  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  for  instance,  amber 
or  glass  upon  woollen  cloth,  small  sparks  dart  from  them,  and  they  acquire  the 
property  of  drawing  light  objects  towards  them,  which  are  almost  instantly 
repelled.  All  bodies  do  not  possess  this  property  (in  the  same  degree).  If, 
instead  of  amber  or  glass,  a  metal  be  employed,  httle  or  no  effect  is  produced. 
The  substance  first  discovered  to  draw  fight  objects  to  itself  is  amber,  the 
i^Aerr^f  electron  of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  me  origin  of  the  word  electricity. 
Many  others  have  since  been  found  to  possess  the  same  quality,  as  glass,  jet, 
stdfMur,  tear,  resin,  sUk,  fur,  and  worsted.  These  are  called  electrics,  because, 
when  rubbed,  they  excite  electricity.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  not 
this  property,  that  is,  those  which  dfo  not  attract  light  objects  when  rubbed,  are 
called  non-electrics ;  they  are  metals,  water,  and  a  number  of  salts  and  earths. — 
The  most  remarkable  property  of  electrified  bodies,  is  their  fiiat  attracting,  and 
then  repdUng  light  objects."— F3(fe'«  Chemittry. 
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Elboahs,  ni'is,  a.  {H  lego),  handsome,  nice. 

d'egBJkcej  n.  eVegaxkHy^  ad.  ine/'e.g'aiice,  n. 

eZ'e^ancy,  n.  inet'egantj  a,  incZ'c^ncy,  n^ 

efegnnt,  a,  iaeVegantlj,  ad. 

Elegi-^,^.  1.  (JXsygia),  a  mournful  poem. 

^^'^^y^  f^  €legi"Bst,  or  elegi'&csl,  a. 

efcg-t'ac,  fl.  &  n.  eZ'e^ist,  n. 

Element- iTjif,  n.  2.  the  first  prindple  of  any  thing. 

elfement^  n.  element&Vity^  n.  elementar'ity,  n. 

elemen'tBl,  a.  elemen'taryt  a.  trnnselementa'tioa^n. 

Elix-cts,  a.  boikd,  sodden ;  moistened. 

elix'B,te,  V.  elixa'tioUi  n. 

Elysi-C7:v,  n.  2.  the  abode  assigned  by  the  heathen  to  virtU' 
aus  souls  after  death. 

elys'iumt  n,  eZys'tan,  a. 

Eme-o  (ifAsw),  to  vomit. 

emet'ic,  a.  &  n.  cmct'ical,  a.  emet'uMjy  ad. 

Em-o,  emptum,  v.  3.   to   buy:  as,  redeem'er,  one  who 

buys  back ;  exempt',  bought  from,  {free  by  privilege) ; 

prompt',  brought  or  taken  forth,  {quick ;  ready,) 

exempt',  v.  &  a.  per'ewi^toriness,  n.       redeem',  v, 

exempt' ible,  a.  pre-em'j)fion«  n.  redeem'er,  n. 

exein'p/ion,  n.  *prom;)<',  a,  &lv.  redecm'flble,  a. 

exemptiti'ous,  a.  prompt'ly,  ad.  redeem'ablenesB,  ii» 

perempi',  v.  prom'pter,  n,  redem'ption,  n. 

perem'ption,  n.  prom'/i^tiary,  n.  redem'ptory,  a. 

per'emptory,  a.  prom'^^itude,  n.  unexempt',  a. 

per'emptorily,  ad.         promp^'ness,  n.  unprom'pted,  a. 

Emul-i7»  for  MavL-us,  a.  vying  with ;  as,  em'uhxie,  to  vie 

laith. 
em'tdoXe,  v.  &  a.  em'ulator,  n.  em'i/Zous,  a. 

emula'tion,  n.  em'uZa^ress,  n.  em'tdousiy^  ad. 

em'uZa/ive,  a. 

En  {hi),  one — ewdec'agon,  n. 

Enigma  for  ^Enigma,  ai-is,  n.  3.  (aiviy/xa,  aros,  ab  a^o^,  a 

fable,  a  speech),  a  riddle  or  dark  saying :  as,  enigmat'iCy 

belonging  to  a  riddle,  {obscure.) 

enig'ma,  n.  enigmat'ic,  a.  enigmafioiWy,  ad. 

eniff'matiBt,  n.  enigmat'ical,  a.  enig'matize,  v. 

*  This  word  is  derived  from  prontare,  (ItaL) 
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EiriOBA  (Iwsa),  nine — enne'agoUf  n.  enneat'icn],  a, 

EiTN— 15  (comP-  form  of  annus),  a  year.    (See  Annus,) 

ENSr-/«^  m.  3.  a  sword — en'wTorm,  a. 

Eirs,  ent-t>,  p.  pres,  (a  sum,  /cwn;  esse,  to  be),  heins:  as, 
dib'sent,  being  from  or  away ;  pres'ewi,  6ein^  before  or 
at  hand ;  en'tiiy,  a  being  or  existing;  non-ew'tfty,  a  not 
being  or  existing. 


disin'tere^^edness,  n.  preseTi^a'neous,  a. 

disin'teres^ing,  a.  presert^a'^ion,  n. 

in'terc*^  r.  presen'totive,  a. 

ia'terestf  n,  p/eeenlee',  n, 

irrepresen'toble,  a.  presenter,  n. 

misrepresent',  v.  presen'ttal,  a. 

misrepresen^er,  n.  presen'tially,  ad. 

misrepresento'tioDya.  presentiaFity,  n. 

multipres'ence,  n.  presen'ttate,  v. 

non-en'hty,  n.  presenttfic,  a. 

omnipres'ence,  n.  presenttf  icly,  od. 

omnipres'enf,  a.  presen'h'ment,  n. 

onuiipreseTi^ia],  a.  quint'eMence,  n. 

pres'cTicc,  n.  represent',  r. 

pre^6/ice-chainber,n.  represent er,  n. 

pres'eTit,  a.  &  9t.  represent'ment,  n. 

pres'endy,  ad  represento'tion,  n« 

pres'enteess,  n.  represent'ative,  a.&  n. 

present',  v.  une^xen'ttal,  a. 

presentment,  n.  unin'tere^ted,  a. 

preseTit'able,  a,  unin'tere«dng, «. 

Enter-ojv  (^ts^ov,  a6  Iv^og,  wiihin),  bowels,  intestines :  as^ 
exe7i7erate,  to  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails. 
antidysenter'ic,  a.         enteroVogy,  n,  mes'entery,  n. 

dys'entery,  n.  exen'terate,  v.  mesenteric,  a. 

enter'ocele,  n.  exentera'tion,  n. 

Entom-ojv  (^vTOfJwv,  a&  Jv,  in,  et  TSfAvw,  to  cm^),  an  insect. 

entofnol'ogy,  n.  entomol'ogist,  n.  entomolog'ical,  o. 

Eo,  u.  m-eg^.  to  go.     It-cts,  ^.  p.  gone:  as,  ambi^i'on,*  a 

^oing  round ;  ex'i^,  gone  out ;  sediri'on,  a  ^oing  aside, 

% 

*  Those  who  sought  honour  or  preferment,  among  the  Romans,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art,  viz.  by  going  round  their 
houses,  (ftmbiendo,  ab  am  et  eo,)  by  shaking  hands,  by  addressing  and  naming 
them,  &c. ;  hence  ambitiot  ambition.  From  the  external  object,  ambition  came 
to  be,  applied  to  the  mind;  signifying  the  desire  of  honour  or  mefermeniy  or 
mnnakingkigher  than  what  ieai  present  possessed.  The  6  in  amoitioii,  and  <2  in 
•ecfition,  are  euphonic  letters. 


ab'sent,  a. 
absent',  v. 
abseTztee',  it. 
absent'er,  n. 
ab'sence,  n. 
absenta'neous,  a. 
co-e««en'tial,  a. 
co-e««en'tially,  ad. 
oo-es<ential'ity,  n. 
ens,  n. 
en'tity,  n. 
en'titative,  a. 
en'titatively,  ad. 
es'sence,  n.  &  v. 
estfen'tial,  a.  &l  n. 
e«sen'ttally,  ad. 
essentiaVity,  n. 
essen'tiate,  v. 
disin'tere«t,  n.  &,  v. 
disin^tere^ted,  a. 
disin'tere^tedly,  ad. 
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(an  insmrection) ;  per'wA,  to  go  through  or  thoroughly, 
\to  die) ;  tran'sient,  ^oing  by,  passing,  {short) 


ad'tf,  n. 
am'l^tent,  a, 
am'hit,  n. 
ambifi'on,  n. 
ambi/t'ous,  a. 
ambt/t'ously,  ad. 
ambt^t'ousness,  n. 
am'bt/ude,  n. 
cir'cutf,  n.  &  V. 
cir'cutter,  n. 
circutti'on,  n. 
circu'tlous,  a. 
circumam'btency,  n. 
circumam'btent,  a. 
circumtd'on,  n. 
cotd'on,  n. 
concom'ttent,  (L&n, 
concom'tlantly,  ad, 
concom'ttance,  n. 
coDcom'ttenoy,  n. 
concom'tfate,  v. 
coun'fy,  n. 
ez'tt,n. 
eztt'tal,  a. 


exit'ious,  a. 
imper'tsiable,  fl. 
int?tal,  a. 
ini/'mlly,  oJ. 
intf 'tate,  v.  &  a. 
initia'hon,  n. 
im7'ia/ory,  fl. 
initi'on,  n. 
iDtran'stent,  a. 
intran'stdve,  a, 
intran'sitively,  ad, 
o'btt,  n. 
obt^'uary,  n. 
per'tffA,  V. 
per'tff^ble,  a. 
per'ts^^leness,  n. 
pertran'stent,  a. 
post-olnf ,  n. 
pret-eitte,  a. 
pret'enleness,  n. 
pretend'on,  n. 
pre'lor,  n. 
pre'torehip,  n. 


preto'rial,  fl. 
pre/o'rian,  a. 
sedid'on,  n. 
TOdi^i'onary,  «. 
eedt/i'ous,  a. 
sedth'ously,  fld 
sedi^i'ousness,  n. 
trance,  or 
transe,  n. 
tranc^,  a, 
tran'stent,  a, 
tran'siently,  ad, 
tran'sieiitnesB,  n, 
tran'si/,  n. 
transtd'QQ,  n. 
tran'sttiTe,  a, 
tran'sttory,  a. 
tran'st/orily,  ad, 
tran'Btftmness,  n. 
unambtti'ous,  a, 
uninit'tated,  a, 
unper'tff^ble,  a, 
unper'iff Aed,  a. 


Epicur-i75^  m.  2.  {itotwgos)^  a  philosopher  who  taught  that 
happiness  consisted  in  luxury,  sensual  indulgence,  or 
gross  pleasure. 

ep'icure,  n,  ep'tcunsm,  n.  ep'icurize^  v, 

cunciire'an,  n,&a, 

Ef-o«  (^fi'os),  a  u»r<2,  a  narrafton. 
cp'ic,  a.  &  n.  orth</cpy,  n.  ortho'cpist,  n. 

epopee',  n. 

Epul-je,  /  1.  feasts — ep'tt&ry,  «•  epuZs'tioD,  n, 
Eques,  it-»5,  m.  3.  (a6  equus,  m.  2.  a  horse),  a  horseman^ 
a  knight 

eques'trvBLO,  a,  &,n,      equip',  v.  ohequita'tioa,  n. 

equer'ry,  n.  equip'meatt  n.  ^ucr'ry,  a. 

equi'md^  a,  eg'mpage,  n. 

Equ-crs ybr  ^qu^it:^  o.  etTen,  equal;  rust,  right:  as, 
e^riiamm'ity,  et^enness  or  equalness  of  mind;  e^fictlib'- 
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riurn,  equality  of  weight ;  e'quinox,*  equal  day  and 
night;  egtav'alent,  equal  in  value;  eq'uitM^y  what  is 


uAgiji,)    &t^cM.v  ai^iJLy  c/i^uu.fr    ui     vaiut^y    ^Y  (•tC'aUlCy    Wllal    IS 

e^Mfl/,  jM5^ ;  inad'e^Mate,  not  equal  to ;  in/g^'Mi^ous,  not 
equals  xxxijusU  {udcked.) 
ad'^^^te,  a.  &  v.        c^ilibra'tion,  n. 
ad'e^uately,  ad,  e^tlib'rium,  n. 

ad'egtiateness,  n.  e^uilib'rious,  a. 

adegiMz'tion,  n.  ciyuilib'riously,  ad. 

co-^'qttal,  a.  e^utl'ibrist,  n. 

co-e^rwal'lty,  n.  eguineces'sary,  a. 


e'guable,  a. 
e'gtfflbly,  flkl. 
equahiVity^  n. 
e'qu&U  a.  n.  &  V. 
€*quaily,  ad, 
e'qtudnesSf  n. 
e'qualize,  v. 
equaliza'tion,  n. 
equality ,  n. 
e^uan^'ular,  a, 
equ&nira'iiy,  n, 
eguan'imous,  a, 
equa'ilon,  n. 
*eqiui'toTf  n. 
equato'tVBX,  a, 
egiiiang'ular,  a. 
egiiicni'ral,  a, 
€^tdis'tance,  n. 
e^/dis'tant,  a. 
e^rmdis'tantly,  ad, 
eq^ifor'mity,  n. 
e^uilat'eral,  a.  &  n. 
c^tli'brate,  t). 

Erc-£o  (comP-  form  of  arceo,  v,  2.  ab  agxsw,  to  ^e^p  or 

♦  *•  The  equalor  on  the  earth,  or  eqidnoctidl  in  the  heavens,  is  a  great  circle, 
whoee  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  It  divides  the  ^lobe  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  northern  ana  southern  hemispheres.  It  passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon ;  and  at  the  meridian,  is  raised  as  much  above  the 
horiason,  as  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Whenever  the  sun 
comes  to  this  circle,  it  makes  equal  days  and  nights  all  round  the  globe,  because 
he  then  rises  due  east,  and  sets  due  west,  whicn  he  doth  at  no  other  time  of 
die  year." — Harris. 

i**Eauinoxe»  are  the  precise  times  in  which  the  sun  enters  into  the  first 
point  01  Aries  and  Libra ;  for  then,  moving  exactly  under  the  equinoctial  (line), 
ne  makes  our  days  and  nights  equal  This  he  doth  twice  arvear,  about  the  21st 
of  March  and  23d  of  September,  which  therefore  are  called  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes*** — Harris. 

11* 


cgwinoc'tial,  a,  &  n. 
e^inoc'tially,  ad, 
c^inu'merant,  a, 
egMtpen'dency,  w. 
e'^Mtpoise,  n. 
e^tpol'lence,  n. 
c^ipol'lency,  n. 
C(/M«poriept,  a, 
e^Mtpol'lently,  ad, 
e^ipon 'derate,  v, 
eguipon'derance,  n. 
e^tpon'derancy,  n, 
c^ipon'derant,  a, 
e^ipon'dious,  a, 
eq'uityy  n, 
eq'uitMe,  a, 
eq'uitahly,  ad, 
cqrwiv'alence,  n, 
equiw'alency,  n, 
e^iv'alent,  a.  Sin. 
e^zv'alently,  ad. 


equiv'ocal,  a. 
e^tv'ocally,  ad. 
e^tv'ocalness,  n. 
e^inv'ocate,  v. 
e^ivoca'tioD,  n. 
e^uiv'ocator,  n. 
e'ven,  a.  &,  v. 
e'venly,  ad. 
e'uenness,  n. 
e'venhanded,  a, 
Inad'egimte,  a, 
inad'c^imtely,  ad. 
inad'e^jrt^cy,  n. 
ine'^ual,  a, 
mequal'ity,  n. 
ine^'utfable,  a. 
iuiq'uity,  n, 
iniq'uitoQA,  a, 
ini^'uous,  a. 
une'qttahle^  a. 
une'quslf  a, 
une'quatlyf  ad. 
une'qualahle,  a, 
une'qualled,  a, 
une'qualneBB,  n, 
m\eq'uita\i\e,  a, 
une^m'v'ocal,  a. 
unegwtv'ocally,  ad. 
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ward  qff\)  to  drive :  as,  ex'crcise,  to  drive  forth  or  out ; 
coerce',  to  drive  togethier,  {to  restrain.) 
coerce^  v,  disex'crcise,  v.  ex'ercmer,  ru 

cocr'cion,  n.  exer'cent,  a,  exercita'tioa,  n, 

cocr'cible,  a,  ex'ercise,  n.  &  v.         unex'crcwed,  a. 

coer'cive,  a. 
Erem-os  (i^fw)c)>  lonely,  alone :  as,  her'tniinge,  the  cell  or 
habitation  of  a  Permit  or  one  who  lives  alone. 
cr'cmite,  or  Aer'mifees,  n.  Aenwti'ical,  a. 

te-'emite,  n.  ercmi^'ical,  or  er'emit:aige,  or 

her'mitj  n,  heremit'icRl,  a,  her'mitSLge,  n. 

her'mitiixy,  n.  hermit'ic,  a, 

Erg-ojv  (^^v),  a  work,  an  operation :  as,  eu'ergy,  a  force 
or  power  working  from  within ;  chirwr'gery  or  sur'gevy, 
the  art  of  curing  by  manual  operation, 
chirur'gery,  or  ener^e^'ically,  ad.        mefallwr^y,  n. 

SMr'^ery,  n.  enefgic,  a,  mefallMrgist,  n. 

chirur'^eon,  or  ener'^ical,  a.  metallwr'^c,  a. 

eur'geon,  n.  ener'^ize,  v.  metallttr'gical,  a, 

chirur'^ic  a.  ener'^izer,  n.  the'wr^y,  n. 

chirur'^ical,  a.  George,  n.  thewr'^ist,  n. 

ener'gy,  n,  geor'gic,  n.  &  a,  thewr'^c,  a. 

energetic,  a,  geor'gica],  a.  ^heur'^cal,  a, 

energetical,  a,  Geor'^ium-Sidus,  n.    Bynergis'tic,  a, 

Err-0,  v.  1.  to  wander ;  to  mistake:  as,  aberration,  the 
act  of  wandering  (from  the  right  or  known  way) ; 
crro'neous,  wandering,  mistaken. 

aberr',  v.  cr'rantry,  n.  iner'table,  a. 

aberra'/ion,  n.  erratum,  n.  iner'rably,  ad. 

aber'rance,  n.  erra'tSL,  n.  pL  iner'rableness,  n. 

aber'rancy,  n.  errai'ic,  a,  &  n,  inerrabil'ity,  n. 

aber'rant,  a.  errat'icaX,  a.  iner'fingly,  ad, 

aber'ring,  a,  errai'ically,  ad.  oherra'tion,  n. 

ar'rant,  a.  er'ring,  a.  pererra'don,  n. 

ar'rantiy,  ad.  erro'neous,  a.  uner'rable,  a. 

err,  v.  crro'neously,  ad.  uner'rableness,  n. 

cr'rable,  a.  erro'neousness,  n.  unerVing,  a. 

cr'rableness,  n.  cr'ror,  n.  uner'ringly,  a<f. 

er'rant,  a. 

Erug-o  /or  iERUG-o,  in-w,  /.  3.  (aft  aes,  sens,  n.  3.  brass), 

brass,  copper — eru'ginous,  a. 
Eso-ji,  f.  1.  meat,  food  ;  a  bait  far  catching  fish, 
es'culent,  a.&.n.        inw'cate,  v.  ine«ca'/iaiit  n. 
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ESso  {i^)f  within^  in  the  inmost  place. 

etoterj,  n.  esoter'ic,  a. 

Esse,  v.  irreg.  (H  sum,  lam),  to  be.     (See  £715.) 
EsTiM-o  jfbr  iEsTiM-o,  V.  I.  to  value,  to  rate,  to  esteem: 
as,  es'tiifi^iQ,  to  rate,  to  compute ;  ine^'^able,  that  can- 
not be  valued,  (beyond  all  price.) 
esteem',  v.  &,  n.  es'timahleness,  n.         es'timative,  a. 

esteem'er,  n.  es'tiTnate,  v.  &  a.         ineeftimahle,  a, 

esteem'able,  a.  es'timator,  n,  ines'timahly,  ad. 

es'timahle,  a.  estima'tion,  n. 

EsTiv-trs  for  JEstiv-us,  a.  summer — es'tivnl,  a. 
Estu-tO  for  iEsTu-o  {ab  aestus,  m.  4.  heat),  to  be  very  hot, 
to  rage  or  boil. 

es'tuary^  n.  estiM'iion,  n.  exestua'tion,  n, 

jes'ttaXe, ». 

HsuRVro,  V.  4.  {ab  edo,  v.  3.  to  eat,)  to  desire  to  eat. 

esu'rient,  a.  esu'rine,  a,   ; 

Etc.  or  &c.  {for  et,  and,  caetera,  the  rest,)  and  so  on. 
Etern-i7S  for  Mtekn-us,  a.  {ab  aevum),  without  begin- 
ning or  end. 

co-c/er'nal,  a,  JE/er'nal,  a.  <&  n.  eter'nitj,  n, 

co-eter'Tal\y,  ad^  eter'naWy,  ad,  eter'nify,  v. 

co-6fcr'nity,  n.    •  e/cr^nalize,  v.  eter'nize,  v. 

eteme',  a.  eter'nalist,  n. 

Ether  for  ^Ether,  m.  3.  (aidt)^),  the  sky,  heaven. 

^ther,  n.  ethe'resl,  a.  ethefreous,  a. 

Eth-05  {i^os),  custom,  manners :  as,  eth'ics,  the  science 
of  manners  or  moral  duties. 

eth'ics,  JL  eth'icH,  a.  ethoVogy,  n. 

eth'ic,  a,  eth'icaXly,  ad,  c^Mog'ical,  a, 

Ethn-05  (Jdvog),  a  people,  a  nation ;  the  heathen. 

eth'mcs,  n.  eth'nw,  a,  ethnog'mphy,  n, 

eik'niciem,  n.  eth'nicbl,  a.  ef ATiograph'ical,  a. 

^TYM'^M' {irviMv  from  kvis.os,  true,  real),  the  true  origin 

and  meaning  of  a  word :  as,  etymoVogy,  the  study  of 

the  true  meaning  and  origin  of  words,  {the  derivation 

or  origin  of  words.) 

etymoVogy,  n.  ^fymol'ogist,  n,  etymoVogjize,  v. 

etymolog'ical,  a,  etymoVoger,  n.  erymon,  n, 

etymo\og'ica\\y,  ad. 
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Eu  («5),  toelly  good :  as,  CDan'gelist,  one  who  brings  gw)d 
tidings,  (the  writer  of  our  Saviour's  history) ;  ew'logy, 
a  speaking  goody  {praise  or  encomium.) 


evan'gelist,  n. 
evan'gelism,  n. 
evangeVic,  a, 
evangel'ica],  a. 
ewmgel'ically,  ad, 
cwui'gelistary,  n. 
ewm'gelize,  v, 
♦cu'charist,  n. 
eucharis'tic,  a. 


eiicharis'tical,  a. 
ew'crasy,  n. 
ew'logy,  n. 
etflo'gium,  n. 
eulog'ical,  a, 
cwlog'ically,  ad 
eir'logize,  v, 
eu'pathy,  n. 


eiipep'sjr,  n. 
eupep'tic,  a, 
ctt'phony,  n. 
euphon'ical,  a. 
en'phonism,  n. 
cu'taxy,  n. 
euthana'sia,  or 
euthan'asy,  n. 


EucH-JB  (ffi3x*»)>  ^  WU7,  cr  prayer. 

euchoVogy,  n.  euc'^ical,  a. 

EuDi-os  {s^Sios,  ah  eu  et  Aioj:,  Jupiter)^  serene,  cabn. 

eudiom'eter^  n, 

EuROPE,f  /  1.  (gujw»*j),  on,e  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 

the  ancient  world, 
\Ev^rope,  n.  JEwropc'an,  n.  &  a. 

Eu'ruSf  n.  cwroc'lydon,  n. 

'Ev-UMfor  JEy-uM,  n.  2.  (a/wv),  an  rr^e,  Kfe,  time:  long- 
etj'ity,  length  of  age  or  Zz/e  /  coe'uaT,  of  the  same  age. 
coe'val,  a,  &,n.  cu'er,  adv,  evtter'nal,  a. 

coc'vous,  a.  JEverlas'ting,  a,  &  n.    longcv'ity,  n. 

coeia'nean,  n.  cverlas'tingly,  ad         longc'Dal,  o. 

coeta'neouB,  a.  ev'erliving,  a.  primc'val,  a, 

e'val,  a,  cviter'nity,  n.  prime'vous,  a. 

ExAMEN,  in-fs,  n.  3.  (Jar  exagmen,  ab  ago),  a  swarm  of 
bees  ;  a  balance :  hence  a  test  of  trial. 


exam  en,  n. 
exam'inMef  a. 


exam'inBiit,  n, 
exam'inej  v. 


exam'tner,  n. 
exam'inaXef  n. 


*  EuchariBt,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  literally,  the  act  of  giving 
™a»KSr;-sp  called,  "  because  it  is  an  occasion  of  special  and  solemn  tJiarUtsgiv- 
tng  to  God  for  his  goodness  in  giving  up  his  own  Son  to  the  deadi  for  our  salva- 
tion—the  term  Eucharist  being  derived  from  a  word  which  siimifies  thanksgvo' 
tng."— Dr.  And.  I'homson,  Sacr.  Cat 

irtuTIE^  01.^?°^^?  ^  receive  ite  name  from  Ewrqpa  (aft  «*pvf,  far^,  and 

jrbeiwne 
which  now  be^'hetlii^r^  "^'  ""'"  "'"  "*^  "*  '°"*  ^"*^^  **^  *®  ^^ 
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examinm'tatf  n. 
exmrnna'tioUf  n. 


Te-exam'ine,  v,  naexatn'tnahle,  m, 

re-examina'tioBf  n.       unexam'ined,  a, 

ExEM pl-tom;  n.  2.  a  copy  or  pattern :  as,  exem'plary,  serv- 
ing for  example  or  pattern, 
exam'ple,  n,  exem'plarineea^  n,        sam'pler,  n. 

exem'plai,  n.  &,  a,       exem'plify,  v.  xmexam'pled,  a. 

exem'plary,  a»  &,n,      exempli^ca.'tlonf  n,      uaexem'pli&edi  a, 
exem'ptarHy,  ad,  sam'ple,  n, 

ExiLi-i7ji^  n.  2.  banishmeht  from  one^s  country, 
ex'ile,  n.  eocile',  v.  &.  a.  ext^ment,  n. 

Ex-J5  (Igig  from  ex"?  ^o  have),  a  state  of  the  mind  or  body, 
a  habit :  as,  cachec'^c,  of  an  ill  habit  of  body. 
anticachec'tic,  m.  cachec'dc,  a,  e^'och,  or 

cach'eay,  n.  cacfaec'tical,  a.  ep'ocAo,  n. 

ExTER-r»,  a.  {ab  e,  ex,  Ix,  ^,  oa^,)  outside,  outtvard, 
foreign:  as,  exter'wal,  belonging  to  the  outside,  (out- 
ward); extrin' sic,  outward;  exot'ic,  fordgn,  (not  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country ;  opposite  to  indigenous.) 


estrange',  v. 
estrange'meut,  n. 
exot'ic,  a.  ^  n. 
exot'icki,  a, 
exot'eTY,  n. 
exoter'ic,  a, 
exoter'ic^,  a. 
exte'rioT,  a.&n. 


exte'riorly,  adi 
extern',  a, 
exter'nsi],  a. 
eocter'n&lly,  ad, 
extra'neous,  a, 
extreme',  a,  &,n. 
extreme'ly,  ad. 
extrem'ity,  n. 


extrm'sic,  a. 
extrin' BicsH,  a, 
extrin'siceAly,  ad. 
strange,  a. 
strange'ly,  ad, 
strange'neee,  n. 
stran'ger,  n. 


Pab-^.  f.  h  a  bean— f aba,' ceous,  <ju 

Pabrio-o,  v.  \.  (jx  faber,  m.  2.  an  artificer,  H  facio),  to 

make  or  frame:  a.s,  fab'ricdXQ,  to  frame,  to  build,  to 

forge. 

zS'fabroxxB,  a.     ^     fab'ric^XB,  v.  fab'ricator,  n. 

fei'ric,  n,  Slv.  fabrica'tiou,  n.  fab'rile,  a. 

FABVi^jty  (^  fari,  to  speak),  a  feigned  story,  a  fable :  as, 

fab'tdvsX,  one  who  writes  fables. 
fafhle,  n.  dt  V.              fab'vlomXy,  ad,  fib'het,  n. 

/(ofhlet,  n.  fab'uIoumeaB,  n.  confab'idate,  v» 

fafbled,  a.  fabtUoB'ity,  n.  confabtda'tion,  n, 

fab^tdik,  n.  Jib,  n.  &  v,  confab'fdatory,  a. 

fab'uhiaBt  a. 
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Pacet-179,  o.  idUy,  humorous :  as,  face'tiouslyt  in  a  uiUy 
or  cheerful  manner. 
faceted,  a,  facete'neBSf  n,  yacc'rtoosly,  ad. 

facete'ly,  ad.  jace'tiom,  a.  yoce'^tousness,  n.^ 

Faci-E8,  f.  b.ihe  make  or  form  of  any  thing;  the  face: 
as,  Qiface'y  to  put  the  make  or  form  out,  (to  6/0/  out) ; 
/flwAi'on,  waAre  or  /onw,  {custom,  mode,  or  manner). 
barq/aced',  a.  yiw^i'on,  n.  jS^.  v.  out/bee',  t?. 

bare/aced'ly,  ad.         faski'onist,  n.  shame/oced,  a, 

b&r^oced'nesB, «.        /asWoner,  n.  shamefacedly,  ad. 

bra'zen/ac«,  n.  /a«^i'on-moiiger,  n.      shamej/acedness^  ik 

bra'zen/bced,  a.  /Miii'on-mongering,  a.  super^'e«,  n. 

efface',  v.  fashi'oTiahle,  a.  super^'al,  a. 

yacade',  n.  fashi'onMy,  ad.  supei^'ally,  ad, 

face,  n.  &,v.  /osAi'onableness,  n,      supei^'akiess,  n, 

face'leBS,  a.  fe'atwre^  n.  super^cial'ity,  n, 

/o'cinff,  n.  fe'atared,  a.  surface,  n. 

face-fSoith,  n. 

FAciL-i5.  a.  {a  facio,)  easy :  as,  fac'uJty,*  the  power  of 
doing  with  ease ;  d^'fictdt,  not  ea^  to  be  done. 
Aif JictUt,  a.  fac'Udj,  ad.  facU'itaXe,  v. 

difJictUtly,  ad,  fac'Ueneaa,  n.  facUita'tion,  n, 

difjicuhy,  n.  facil'ity,  n.  *jfac'ulty,  n, 

fac'Ue,  a, 

Facwtus,  ^T-is,  n.  3.  (a  facio),  a  uncked  deed,  vickedness: 

as,  facin'orous,  udcked,  atrocious. 

facine'rioQBj  a.  facin'orouB,  a.  fadn'oroosnesB,  n. 

Faci-o,  factum,  v.  3.  to  make,  to  do ;  to  cause,  to  give :  as, 
henefac'tor,  one  who  does  good ;  mBlefac'tor,  one  who 
does  evil;  manu/ac7ure,  the  thing  made  by  the  hand; 
fact,  a  thing  done,  {deed) ;  effect',  the  thing  made  out; 
ef/ec7ive,  having  the  power  to  produce  effects  ;  effec'- 
tua],  belonging  to,  or  productive  of,  effects ;  jierfect, 
thoroughly  done ;  beneficent,  doin^^ood ;  arti^ci'al, 
mode  by  art,  (opposite  to  natural);  horrific,  causing 
horror;  proli/'tc,t  making  or  producing  young,  {fruit- 

♦  Faculty,  in  a  university,  denotes  the  masters  and  professors  of  the  seyeral 
arts  and  sciences;  because  possessed  of  the  power  of  doing  or  performing  their 
respective  science  with  ease.  Of  these  there  are  four;  viz.  1.  Arts,  including 
Humanity  and  Philosophy ;  2.  Theology ;  3.  Physic ;  and,  4.  Civil  Law. 

t  Prrft^,  is  commonly  applied  to  animals ;  fertUe,  to  the  earth ;  and /m^ 
to  trees. 
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ful) ;  Ji'at,  let  it' 
sure;  for'ti^,  to 
witness;  viv'i/y, 
afifed'y  V.  &  n. 
ttffecto'don,  n. 
agfec'^ioD,  n, 
a^^donate,  a. 
a^^'^ionately,  ad. 
agfW^'tionateness,  n. 
ag^tioned,  a. 
a^fec'fed,  a. 
agfec/iedly,  <Mi. 
a^c'^edness,  n. 
ajfcc'/ingly,  od 
a^f^c'tioosly,  0(2. 
ag^cc'tive,  a. 
afifcc'rively,  fl(l. 
a^c'ftioiis,  a. 
ag%c<uo6'ity,  n. 
albi^a'tion,  n. 
am'pli/y,  v, 
am'pli/ier,  n. 
amplij^tcate,  v. 
ampli/Sca'don,  n. 
ar'eyy,  ». 
are/oc'tion,  n. 
ar'ti/fce,  n. 
arti/*icer,  n. 
arti^'a],  a. 
arti/ici'ally,  a(2. 
beat'i^,v. 
beatj/'tc,a.  « 

beati/^ical,  a. 
beau'ti^,  v. 
bene/oc'tion,  n. 
bene/oc^or,  n. 
bene/oc'^ess,  n. . 
ben'e^e,  n. 
ben'e/fced,  a. 
ben'^^less,  a. 
bene/*tcence,  n. 
bene/'tcent,  a. 
bene/'icently,  iwl. 
bene/Sct'al,  a. 
bene/Eci'ally,  a<2. 
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he  done,  (a  decree) ;  cer'ti^,*  to  mate 
mate  strong ;  tes'ti^,  to  make  or  bear 
to  give  life. 


bene^'tary,  a. 
henefici'&aee,  n. 
ben'e/^,  n,  &,v, 
cal'efy,  v, 
cale/oc'/ion,  n. 
cale/iic'rive,  a. 
calefac'tory,  a. 
calorj/^tc,  a. 
car'ni^y,  v. 
ceLTnifica'tion,  n. 
ceftifi/,  V, 
certi/"'«cate,  n. 
ceruli/*'ic,  a. 
clar'i/^,  v. 
clari^ca^ion,  n. 
clas'si^,  V. 
classySca'don,  n. 
co-ef  ^cacy,  n. 
co-e5'?ci'ency,  n. 
co-epci'ent,  a. 
co-egffct'ently,  fl(l. 
collique/oc'^ion,  n. 
con/eci',  V, 
con'fect,  n. 
con/cc7ion,  n. 
con/cc7ionary,  n. 
conyec'rioner,  n. 
con[/ifure,  n. 


de/ec'tible,  a. 
de/cctibO'ity,  n. 
defec'tWe^  a. 
de/ec7ively,  <w2. 
de/cc'fiveness,  n. 
de/ec'ftious,  a. 
de/ecftios'i^,  w. 
dejici'ence,  n, 
dejici'ency,  n. 
de/Sct'ent,  a. 
de^c'it,  n. 
de'ij^,  r. 
de'i/fer,  n. 
de|/*tcal,  a. 
dei^o'tioD,  n. 
diabol'i^, ». 
dig'nij^,  r. 
dig'ni/fed,  a. 
digDij^a'/ion,  n. 
disagf^c/',  V, 
disag^ted,  a. 
disafiTec'tedly,  orf. 
disagfec^edness,  n. 
disafec'rion,  n. 
disaj/cc'tionate,  a. 
disglo'ri^,  v. 
disqual'i^,  v. 
disqualijSca'tion,  n. 


coun'ter/H<,  r.  a.  &  n.  dissat'is^,  r. 
coun'ter/*eidy,  ad.         dissatis/ac'^ion,  n. 


coun'ter/e«/er,  n. 
cru'ci/y,  r. 
cru'ci>?er,  n. 
dara'ni/j^,  v, 
dammf'ic,  a. 
de/acc',  v. 
de/b'cer,  n. 
de/oce'ment,  n. 
defeat',  n.  &  v. 
de/e'a«ible,  a. 
defect' y  n, 
defec'tion,  n. 


dissatis/flc'tory,  a,  ' 
dissati^oc'torinessyn. 
diver'si^,  v. 
diversi^a'^ion,  n. 
dom'i/V,  V. 
dul'ci/y,  V.  ' 

dulci^o'tion,  w. 
ed'iAr. 
ed'per,  n. 
ed'i^ing,  a. 
ed'i^ingly,  orf. 
edi/'tcant,  a. 


♦  For  the  postfix,  Fy,  see  page  67 
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eAif'icatoTj,  a, 

ed'i/ice,  n. 

edi^'al,  a. 

effect',  n.  &  v. 

eg^c'riWe,  a, 

e^ec'tive,  a, 

eg^c'rively,  ad, 

e&eci'less,  a, 

euiec'toTf  n. 

efifec'eual,  a. 

e&ec'ftially,  ad, 

egfec'/uate,  r. 

ef  ;/?cacy,  n. 

e^ca'ciouB,  a, 

ei^ca'ciously,  ad, 

e§?ct'ence,  n, 

e^ci'ency,  n, 

e^ci'ent,  n,  &  a, 

efif^ci'ently,  ad, 

elec'tn^,  v, 

eHectriJica'tion,  n, 

exem'pli^,  v. 

exempli/Jco'tion,  n, 
yiic-siin'ile,  n, 
fact,  n, 
fac'tive,  a, 
fac'tor,  n. 
fac'tomge,  n, 
yac'/orship,  n, 
fac'tion,  n, 
jfac'/ionary,  n, 
fac'tioner,  n, 
fac'tioniait,  n, 
fac'tious,  a, 
fac'tiouslyt  ad. 
fac'tiousTiesSj  n, 
factiti'ous,  a, 
fac'tory,  n, 
/acto'tum,  n, 
fac'tme,  n, 

fal'si/y,  V. 
ikl'si/ier,  n, 
fal'si/?able,  a, 
fkhiica'tion,  n, 
fai'sibXe,  a, 
ye'flwble,  a. 
ye'onbleness,  n. 
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yeambil'ity,  n. 
feat,  n,&,a, 
feat'ly,  ad, 
feat'ne88,  n. 
fe'ateooa,  a, 
fe'ateouBly,  ad, 
fehrif'ic,  a, 
fecun'di^,  v, 
fat,  n, 

fox'jfeit,  n,  a.  &  v, 
iov'feitet,  n, 
for'/ei^oble,  a, 
forfeiture,  n. 
foftify,  V, 
for'ti/fer,  n, 
for'ti/iable,  a, 
foriijica'tioti,  n, 
frige/flc7ion,  n. 
frigorif 'ic,  a, 
glo'rify,  V, 
glori/2ca'/ion,  n, 
grat'i/y,  v. 
STroXiJfica' (ion,  n, 
nisto'ri^,  v, 
horri/'tc,  a, 
ig'ni/y,  V, 
imperfect,  a, 
imperfectly,  ad. 
imper/ec'«ion,  n. 
improli/'tcflf  ion,  n. 
improli/*'tc,  a, 
inQ.ffecta't[on,  n. 
inagfec'fedly,  ad. 
inarti/Jci'al,  a, 
inarti/Jci'ally,  ad, 
inde/ec7ible,  a, 
inde/eciibirity,  n, 
inde/c'flwible,  a. 
inde/ei'*ible,  a, 
inde/^c7ive,  a. 
inde/2ci'ency,  n. 
inde^i'ent,  a. 
ineffec'tive,  a. 
iweffec'tua\,  a. 
ineffec'lmWy,  ad. 
inelfec'tudXnesis,  n, 
inef'ficacy,  n. 
ineffica'cioiiB,  a. 
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meytca'cionsnem,  n. 
inegSct'ency,  n, 
ine^lSct'ent,  a, 
ine^ici'ently,  ad. 
infe'asMe,  a. 
infect',  V, 
infec'tioD,  n. 
infec'tious,  a. 
in/ec'^iously,  ad, 
in/ec'/iousness,  n, 
iafec'tive,  a. 
ino^ct'ous,  a, 
in8igni/*'tcance,  n. 
insigni/ 'tcancy,  n, 
insignificant,  a, 
insigni/'tcantly,  ad. 
insugl?ci'ence,  n. 
insugSct'ency,  n. 
insug/Jci'ent,  a. 
insug^ci'ently,  ad, 
lan'ij^e,  n. 
lapidi/'ic,  a, ' 
len'i/y,  v. 
liq'ue/y,  v, 
lique/rfc'iion,  n. 
liq'ue/^able,  a. 
lubri^'don,  n, 
ludi^a'fion,  rt. 
mag'njA^,  v. 
mag'ni/ier,  n. 
magni/'ic,  a, 
magni/'tcal,  a, 
magni/'icence,  n. 
magni/'tcent,  tf. 
magnijf 'tcently,  ad, 
male/«c7or,  n, 
ma.le/ac7ion,  n, 
maleJT'icent,  a. 
manu/hc'mre,  n.  &  v, 
manu/oc'Airer,  ». 
manu/ac'tory,  n, 
raelli^ca'iion,  n. 
mod'i/y,  v. 
mod'i/?er,  ti. 
mod'i^able,  a. 
modi/*'icflble,  a.         4 
modification,  n, 
mol'li^,  V. 
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■i^ijler,  n. 
mdii^ble,  0. 
molli/Eca^ion,  n. 
mor'ti/y,  v, 
morti^a^ipn,  n. 
mun'di/y,  v. 
mundijSfca'^ion,  n. 
n)aiidi/''tcadve,  a. 
iBuiii/*'tcence,  n. 
iiMifii/''tcent,  a, 
inunj/"'icently,  ad. 
mgrifica'tionf  n. 
no'tify,  V. 
Tioiijica'^oa,  n. 
nul'li^,  V, 
nutrifica'tian^  n. 
obstupe/^'rion,  n. 
^[fice,  n, 
of  yJcer,  n. 
offered,  a, 
ofi(?ci'al,  a.  &  n. 

ogfoi'alty,  n. 
ofifc'tate,  V, 
oifici'ous,  a, 
offici'ously,  ad, 
o^ci'ousness,  n. 
ol/*art', ». 
of/iBc'tory,  a. 
omnif 'ic,  a. 
ofifice^  n. 
oe'si/y,  w. 
ossj^a'tion,  n. 
088i/''ic,  a, 
outrfeat',  V. 
ouVfit,  H, 
QYerof'Jice,  r, 
over-oplci'ous,  a, 
pac'ij^,  V. 
pac'iyfer, «. 
paci/'tc,  a. 
paci)!ca'^ioD,  n. 
paci/Eca'tor,  n. 
pcrj/^ce,  a.  &  «. 

perycctoess,  n. 
peryccter, «. 
perj^7ion,  n. 
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per/ec'hanate,  v. 
per/ec'<ive,  a. 
per/cc'/ively,  mf. 
person'i/y, ». 
personi^ca'ficm,  ft. 
pet'ri/y, ». 
petri/''tc,  0. 
petri^a'tioD,  n. 
petri/oc'tion,  n. 
petri/flc'iive,  a, 
plu-per^ecf,  a, 
yire'jfecty  n. 
pref'ecture,  n. 
preter-imper[/ec<,  «. 
preter-perycct,  a, 
preter-pluperycc/,  a, 
pon'ti/,  a. 
ponti/'ic,  0. 
pontyT'tcal,  0.  &>  n. 
ponti/"'ically,  ad. 
ponti/'«cate,  n. 
pon'tj^,  n. 
pontijSci'al,  0. 
pontiyfct'an,  n.  &  0. 
prq/ec7ion,  n. 
prq/?ci'ence,  n. 
pr(^i'ency,  n. 
prq/Jct'ent,  n. 
profit,  n.  &,  V. 
pn/'iteble,  0. 
prey 'i^ably,  0(1. 
prof'ttobleness,  n. 
prof 'tiless,  0. 
proli/*'ic,  0. 
proli/'ically,  ad, 
proli>?c0'rion,  n. 
pu'ri/y,  V. 
pu'ri/Ier,  n. 
parijic0'/ion,  n. 
puryT'ico^ive,  0. 
pun/'tcfl/ory,  0. 
ram'i^,  t?. 
rami/(C0'don,  n. 
rar'ej^,  v. 
rar'e/foble,  0. 
rare^co'tion,  n. 
rat'jA^,  V. 
rat'\/ier,  n. 
12 
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rati^c'tioQ,  a. 
rec'ti)^,  V. 
rec'tijkible,  0. 
recti^o'^ion,  n. 
re-ed'i/y,  v. 
re/ec/',  v, 
refec'tkm,  n. 
refec'tory,  n, 
ri/U'y  V. 
repac'i/y,  r. 
reviv'i/y,  v. 
revivi/'icate,  v. 
revivi/ic07ion,  a. 
sac'riJZce,  v.  &,  n. 
sac'ri/feer,  n. 
sacri^ct'al,  0. 
sacrj/*'tc,  0. 
sacn/'icflble,  0. 
Bacri/fc07or,  n. 
sacri/'tc0<ory,  a. 
eanc'tij^,  r. 
flanc'ti/fer,  n. 
saocti^o'tion,  a. 
8apori/*'ic,  0. 
sat'is^,  V. 

^flc'/ion,  n. 
/oc'/ive,  0. 
Lti^c'tory,  a, 
eatis/oc'torily,  ad, 
satis/oc'ioriness,  n. 
scar'i^,-  v. 
Bcar'i^er,  n. 
Bcari^fl'fion,  n, 
Bca.r\fica'tor,  n. 
8cienti/''zc,  0. 
ficienti/'iod,  0. 
scientj/''ically,  0<{. 
eenaini/'tc,  0. 
semini/''ical,  0. 
6emini/fc07ion,  a. 
siccijf'ic,  0. 
sig'ni/y,  v. 
8igni/''icance,  a. 
signj/''icancy,  a. 
Bigni/''icaBt,  0. 
signi/''tcantly,  0<?. 
8igni/ic0'tioo,  a. 
sigiii/'tC0tive,  0. 
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Bigni/''tciitoi7,  a. 
sim'pli^,  V. 
somnif 'tc,  «. 
Bonon/'ic,  a. 
8opori/'tc,  a. 
spec'i/y,  v. 
epeci/'ic,  n.  &  a. 
8peci/*'tcal,  a. 
epeci/''ically,  a<2. 
8peci/*'tcate,  v. 
speci/ica'^ion,  n. 
stra'ti)^,  r. 
stul'ti^,  r. 
stu'pmf,  r. 
stu'pi/fer,  n. 
stupj/oc'tion,  n. 
stupi/ac'tive,  a. 
8ubdiver'si/y,  v. 
8udori/'tc,  a,&,n, 

suOSci'eDcy,  ti. 
8umci'ent,  a. 
8u§f^'ently,  cm?. 
8uryHf,  v.  &  n. 
sur/ei^er,  n. 
8uryeif water,  n. 
tepe/ac7ion,  n. 
terres'tri/y,  v, 
ter'ri^,  v. 
terri/*'tc,  a, 
tes'ti/y,  V. 
tes'ti/Jer,  n. 
testijJca'rion,  n. 
testi/^a'tor,  n. 
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thuri/Sca7ion,  n. 
tor're/y,  v. 
torre/ac7ion,  n. 
tu'me/y,  r. 
tume/ac'don,  n. 

typ'i^,  I'. 
unaj^c7ed,  a. 
unagfcc7ing,  a. 
unagfec'^ionate,  a, 
unclar'iyJed,  a. 
uncoun'ter/et7,  a, 
unde/oced',  a. 
unde/e'asible,  a. 
under/flc'don,  n. 
underof  ^cer,  n. 
uned'i/ying,  a. 
unegTcc'fual,  a. 
unexem'pliy^ed,  a, 
un/e'flsible,  a. 
unfor'tijfed,  a. 
un^lo'ri/?ed,  a. 
unin/ecf'ed,  «. 
unjus'ti/iable,  a, 
unjus'tijJably,  ad, 
unjus'tiylflbleness,  n. 
unliq'ui/?ed,  a. 
unmor'ti/fed,  a. 
unper^cc/,  a, 
unper'/ec^ly,  <w/. 
unper[/ecftiess,  n. 
unper/ec^ed,  o. 
'  unpet'ri/fed,  a. 
unpro/''tYable,  a, 
unpro/*'itoWy,  arf. 


FAL 

unprq/"'i<ableneflB,  n. 
unproJr'tfed,  a. 
unproli/* 'ic,  o. 
unpu'ri/?ed,  a. 
unpu'trj/^ed,  o- 
unquari/y,  t). 
unqual'i/Jed,  a. 
unsanc'ti/^ed,  a, 
unsatis/«c'tory,  a. 
unsatis/oc'<orinefiS,»- 
UDsat'is/fed,  a. 
unsat'is/fedness,  n. 
unsat'is/yingTj  «• 
unsuffJci'ence, «. 
unsu^ci'ent,  a. 
'Ven'ejiJce,  tu 
venej^'al,  «. 
ven^ci'ously,  tfd, 
ver'i/y,  i7. 
veri/ica7ion,  i». 
ver'sij^,  v. 
ver'si/fer,  n. 
versi/ica7ion,  ii. 
wexsifica'tor^  n. 
vil'i/y,  V. 
vit'ri/y,  v. 
vitri/''icate,  v» 
vitrijica'tionf  n, 
vitri/'icable,  a, 
viv'ify,  V. 
vivi/*'icate,  v. 
vivi/*'tc,  o. 
vivi/?ca'don,  n. 


Facvnd-its,  a.  eloquent— fac'und,  a.  facun'diiyy  n. 

FiEX,  faec-w,  /  3.  dregs  or  /ee^,  sediment :  as,  fec'ztknU 
dreg'gy,  foul 

defecate,  v.  &  a.        /e'ces,  n.  fec'ulence,  n. 

de/cca'don,  n.  /«'cal,  or  fec'ulency,  n, 

fa'ces,  or  /e'cal,  a.  /ec'wZent,  a. 

Palcat-to,  p.  p.  {H  falx,  falcis,  /.  3.  a  sc^fAe  or  sickle), 
bent  Kke  scythes:  as,  de/h/'cate,  to  ciU  or  fop  offi 
defdZ'cate,  v,  defo^a'^ion,  n.  f<dcadQ\  tu 
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fdlfcate^  a,  *fal'chioTi,  ru  fal'coneTf  n. 

fdca' tioiif  n,  yaZ'con,  n.  ybZ'conry,  n. 

Fall-o,  falsum,  v.  3.  to  slip  or  slide^  to  deceive,  to  mistake : 
as,  infal'lMe,  that  cannot  be  deceived,  (exempt  from 
error) ;  fal'sify,  to  make  false. 

fal'lible,  a,  false,  a,  ^'stfiable,  a. 

fatlihly,  ad.  false'ly,  ad.  /flZ'»tficator,  n. 

falliba'ity,  n.  false'nesB,  n,  /a^'fica'tion,  n. 

fal'lBiCj,  n.  /fl/se-hear'ted,  a.  infal'lihle,  a. 

fallsi'cious,  a.  false'hooA,  n.  infal'lihly,  ad. 

ybZ/a'ciously,  ad.  faVsify,  v.  in/«/7tblene88,  n. 

folia.' ciousness,  n.        fal'si^er,  n.  in/aZKbil'ity,  n. 

fal'lency,  n.  fal'sity,  n.  refel,  v. 

FAM-^,f/.  1.  {tt  fari,  to  speak),  a  thing  spoken  of;  fame, 
renonm,  reputation :  as,  ftim'ous,  spoken  of,  renowned, 

defame',  v.                  famed',  a.  famoB'ity,  n. 

defa'met,  n.                 fame'less,  a.  in' f amy,  n. 

de/b'wiing,  n.               fa'mous,  a.  in/amous,  a, 

defama'tion,  n.            fa'mously,  ad.  in/awiously,  ad. 

def am' alary,  a.            /amoused',  a.  in/afTiousness,  n. 
\fame,  n. 

Fam-es,  f  3.  hunger,  scarcity  of  food : 
or  scarcity  y  food. 
a^m'ish,  v.  fam'ish,  v. 

ag^bm'islunent,  n.        /am'ishment,  n. 

Famili-jj,  /   1.  a  family:    as,  famitiox,  relating  to  a 
family — intimate  as  members  of  a  family. 
confamU'iuT,  a.  familiax'ity,  n.  Ifam'Uism,  n. 

famWiar,  a.  &  n.         famil'taiize,  v.  fam'ilist,  n. 

famWiaxly,  ad,  fam'ily,  n.  nnfamil'isLT,  a. 

Fantasi-^  for  Phantasi-jJ  ((pavraffia,  H  (paivw,  to  appear),  a 
vivid  image  in  the  mind  or  brought  before  the  mind, 

*  Falrhion,  a  short  crooked  sword,  a  cymeter :  Falcon,  a  hawk  with  a  falcated 
or  crooked  bill  trained  for  sport ;  also  a  sort  of  cannon. 

t  Fame,  a  thing  spoken  of,  report,  celebrity,  a  good  name  ;  "  a  heathen  god' 
dess,  celebrated  chiefly  by  the  poets.  She  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  race  of  Titans  produced  by  the  earth,  to  have  her  palace  in  the  air,  and  to 
have  a  vast  number  of  eyes,  ears,  and  tongues.  She  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
and  particularly  described  by  Ovid  and  Virgil."— EncycZ.  Brit. 

t  "  FamUitm,  the  tenets  of  a  deluded  sect  called  the  Family  of  Love,  by  their 
artful  founder,  H.  Nicholas,  a  Westphalian,  who  introduced  his  doctrine  into 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  occasioned  no  small  confusion, 
aa  uie  hiitoiy  of  tfjat  reign  sho\v8." — Johnson,  Diet  by  Todd. 


as,  fam'me,  want 
fam'me,  n.  * 
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imagination^  or  incRnation:  aSffantas'tiCf  pertaining 
to  tAe  fancy,  imagimry.     (See  Phano.) 

fan'c^,  71.  &  V.  fan'tasyj  n,  farUas'ticnem,  n. 

fan'ciful,  a.  fan'tasied,  a.  fantas'lica},  a, 

yan'ctftilly,  ad,  fan'tasm,  n.  fantas'ticaWy,  ad, 

yan'cifulness,  n.  fantas'tic,  a.  Sin,  fantas'tvcsilneBB,  n. 

fart'cy-mongeTf  n.  fantas'ticiy^  ad, 

Fak-um,  n.  2,  a  temple :  as,  fan'atiCy*  one  mad  with 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion  ;  profane' ^ 
before  or  on  the  outside  of  the  temple — not  practising 
the  duties  of  religion^  {unSoIy,  not  sacred.) 

nnti'fan'atic^  a.  fanaV  icisok^  n,  pro/ane'ness,  n. 

*fan'at\c^  a,  &,  n,  */anc,  n,  prq/an'ity,  n. 

fanat'icalt  a.  *profan€\  a.  &,  v,  pro/ona'/ion,  n. 

fanat' ically,  ad,            prq/a'ner,  n,  unprq/oned',  a. 
yano/'icalneas,  it.          prq/iinc'Iy,  ad, 

Fx-nr,  V.  1.  to  speak:  as,  inef/able,  that  cannot  be  spoken 
out ;  in/an'<icide,  the  killing  or  niurder  of  an  infant  or 
one  who  cannot  yet  speak, 

sf 'fable,  a,  inef  Tableness,  n.         iii/on'/a,  n. 

af /ably,  ad,  inemibil'ity,  n.  in/an'<fou8,  a. 

af  ^fableness,  n.  in^^n^  n.  &  a,  nefan'douB,  a, 

^    afirabil'ity,  n,  ia'fancy,  n,  ne/a'nous,  a, 

ef '/flble,  a,  u\fanUicide,  n,  ne/a'noosly,  n. 

inaf /able,  a.  in/iTi^ile,  o.  preface,  n,&,v, 

ina^obil'ity,  n.  in/anfine,  a.  ipref'acet,  n. 

meP/able,  a.  m'/aruAike,  a,  pr^'atory,  & 

inef /ably,  ad,  'm'fantly,  a, 

Farin-js,  f  1.  (a  far,  n.  3.  corn),  meal  or  ^/fowr  .*  as  far- 
ra'go,  a  medley  or  mixture  of  different  grain,  {a  med- 
ley, or  any  mixture.) 

confarrea'tion,  n,        farr9.'go,  n,  farrea'tion,  n, 

diffarrea' lion,  n,  farrag'inous,  a,  -t/an'na'ceous,  a, 

*  FaruOics,  thoee  who  passed  their  time  in  temples  (fana),  and  being  often 
seized  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  show^  wild 
and  antic  gestures ;  such  as  cutting  and  slashing  their  arms  with  knives,  sha- 
king their  heads,  &c.  The  profane,  those  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  reHgion,  and  therefore  made  to  stand  before  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
temple. 

.  t  **The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  mankind,  is  taken  from 
the  farinaceous  or  mealy  seeds  of  some  culmiierous  plants ;  as  oats,  barUf 
tmeat,  rice,  rye,  maze,  panic,  and  mineL"^Arhuihnol  on  AlimenL 
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Faso-es,  m.  3.  bundles  of  birchen  rods,  anciently  carried 
before  the  Consuls,  as  a  mark  of  their  authority. 

fas'ces,  n.  fascic'vhx,  a. 

Fasci-^,  /.  1.  a  bandage  or  jUlet 

fasc'ia,  n.  fascia'tion,  n.  fasc'icle,  n. 

Jasc'iated,  a, 

Fascin-cw,  71.  2.  enchantment  or  charm :  as,  fas'cinsite, 
to  bewitch,  to  enchant 
effas'cinB.te,  v,  fas'dnaXe,  v,  fas'cinating,  a. 

effasdna'tion,  n.         /cwct/ia'rion,  n.  jTfiw'cinaiingly,  ad 

FASTiDi-cTjif,  7z.  2.  (d  fastus,  7w.  4.  haughtiness),  disdain, 
disgust :  as,  fastidious,  disdainful. 
/astid^iovLB,  a.  ya9^i(2'iousness,  n,        fas'tttonB,  a. 

fastid'iouBiy,  ad,  fastidioe'ity,  n. 

Fatig-o,  v.  1.  to  tire  or  weary:  bs,  fatigue',  to  tire  or 
ujcary  (with  labour.) 

defat'igMe,  a,  fatigsite,  v,  indefat'igahly,  ad, 

defafigoXe,  v.  fat'igahle,  a.  mdefatigahU' iiy,  n. 

defatiga'tion,  n.  iadefafigahle,  a.  ux\fatigued',  a. 
fatigue',  n.  &  i>. 

Fat-cw,*  n.  2.  (a  fan,  to  speak),  fate,  destiny;  destruc- 
tion :  as,  /a7al,  belonging  to  fate,  causing  destruction. 
*fate,  n.  fa'talism,  n,  fated',  a, 

fa'taX,  a,  fa'talist,  n.  fatid'icBl,  a, 

fa'ta\\y,  ad.  fatal' ity,  n.  fatif'eroua,  a. 

fa'tednesB,  n. 

Fatu-cts,  a.  foolish,  silly:  as,  mfat'uaie,  to  make  foolish, 
(to  strike  with  folly,) 
fai'voxxB,  a.  in/a<'«ate,  v.  ig'n'is-fatuus,  n. 

fatu'ity,  n,  mfatua'tion,  n. 

FAUN-i7s,f  m.  2.  a  rwroZ  deity--faun,-\  n,  faun'ist,  n. 

*  Fate,  literally,  the  word  or  decree  spoken  by  God ;  a  fixed  sentence  by 
which  the  Deity  has  unalterably  and  irrevocably  determined  the  order  of 
events ;  a  series  of  causes ;  the  coarse  of  nature.  Fates  or  Destinies  of  the 
ancients,  the  three  fatal  sisters,  Clotho,  Lachcsis,  Atropos,  were  infernal  deities, 
supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning:  Clotho  held  the  distaif, 
Lackesis  span,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

t  Servius  sayH,  FaunuSy  the  son  of  Picus,  was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  in 
Italy ;  hence  called  Fanum.  Fauns,  rural  deities,  having  horns  on  their  heads, 
with  poiated  ears  and  tails, 

12* 
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Fav-xo,  fautum,  v.  2.  to  favour,  to  befriend:   as,  un- 
fa'vourahle,  not  inclined  to  favour — not  kind. 

dis/a'vour,  n.  &  v.       fa'voured,  a.  fau'tor^  n. 

dis/a'vowrer,  n.  ya'voMredly,  oJ.  fau'treea,  n, 

ft/vour,  V.  &.  n.  /fl'iw)wrles8,  o.  uij/a'wmrable,  n. 

jfa'wurer,  n.  /a'tyowrable,  a.  va^a'vourahiy,  ad. 

ja'vourite,  n,  fa'vourahly,  ad.  uiJ/a'rottrableness,n. 

fo'vaurit'iBm^  n.  fo'vourahleneesj  n. 

Favill-^,  f  1.  ashes  or  cinders— favU'lous,  a. 
Febr-zs,  f.  3.  (a  ferveo,  to  ioiV  or  rage),  a  fever :  as, 
febrile,  relating  to  a  fever. 

anti/c'6rile,  a.  febrif 'ic,  a.  /c'ucrously,  ad. 

enfiver,  v.  fe'ver,  n.  &,  v.  fe^ver]^,  a. 

feb'rifage,  n.  fe'veriy,  a.  /e'verishness,  n. 

fe'brile,  a»  fe'veret,  n,  fe'very,  a. 

Jebric'ia.tc,  v,  fe'verous,  a. 

FfiBftU-o,  V.  1,  to  purify  by  sacrifice — *Feb'ru8iry,  n. 
Fecvnd-us  for  F(EcuNi>-us,  a.  fruitful:   as, /ecwn 'rfity, 

the  state  or  power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

fec'und,  a.  fecunda'tion,  n,  ii\/*ec'urM?,  a. 

fecun'dity,  n.  fecwnfdify,  v.  'mfecun'diiy,  n. 

Fedus,  for  FoEDus,  er-is,  n.  3.  a  covenant  or  kague:  as, 
/e^'cral,  relating  to  a  covenant  or  contract 
confed'eroXe,  v.a.&,n.  fed'wfy,  n.  fed'er^ite,  a. 

confed'erating^  a.        fed'evKry,  n.  fed'erative,  a. 

con/e<fera7ion,  n.         /cd'cral,  a.  federa'don,  n. 

confed'ency,  n. 

Fel,  fell-is,  n.  3.  gall—fellif'luous,  a. 

Fkl-es,  m.  &L  f.  S.  a  cat-^f eTine,  a. 

Felix,  ic-is,  a.  happy :  as,  felic'itate,  to  make  happy. 

felic'itdAjQj  v.  &-  a.        felic'ity,  n.  infelic'ity,  n. 

felicita'tion,  n.  felic'itoaB,  a.  mfelic'itouB,  a. 

Felon,  m.  (Fr.)  one  who  has  committed  a  capital  crime : 
as,  fel'ony,  a  capital  crime  or  offence. 
feVon,  n.  &  a,  feU/nuxis^  a.  feU/niousij,  ad. 

feVony,  n. 

*  February,  anciently  the  last,  now  the  second  month  of  the  year;  so  named, 
because  then  the  people  i^rere  purified  hy  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  from  the  sins 
of  the  whole  year;  or  from  Febnm,  an  epithet  given  to  Jwio,  as  the  goddess  of 
purification. 
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defence',  n. 
defence'lesB,  a, 
defen^satiye,  n. 
de/en'«ible,  a, 
defenfsiynj  a.  &  n, 
defen'sively,  ad. 
Jence\  n.  &.  v. 
Jen'ceTf  n. 
yence'less,  o. 


Pemiw--«,^  1.  a  woman,  the  female  or  ^Ae  in  a//  animab: 
as,  yem'iwine,  belonging  to  the  sAe  or  female. 
efjfem'inate,  a.  u  &  n.   ef^cm'tnacy,  n.  y«m'«nine,  (L  &,n, 

e^em'inately,  ad,        fe'male,  n,  &,  a,  femin'ity,  n. 

effem^in&teneBS,  n.      femal'ityi^n.  Jem'inize,  v, 

eyemina'tion,  n.  fem'inBXe,  a. 

Femur,  or-is,  n,  3.  ike  thigh— fern' oral,  a. 
Fewd-o,  fensum,  v.  3.  to  keep  off,  to  strike :  as,  defend',  to 
keep  off,  to  preserve :  offend',  to  strike  against 
defimd',  v.  fen'cihle,  a.  offen'der,  n. 

defen'der,  n.  Jen'oihles,  n.  offen'dress,  n, 

de/en'<iable,  a.  Jen'cing,  n.  offence',  n. 

defen^dant,  a,  &,n,      yen'cing-master,  n.       oifence'fvH,  a. 

/en'cingHSchool,  n,        o^encefleaB,  a. 

ycn<^  v.  offen'sive,  a. 

fenfder,  n.  ofiTen'tfively,  ad. 

indefen'^ible,  a.  oO^en'siveness,  n, 

inde/en'«ive,  a,  uadefen'ded,  a. 

ino^en'sive,  a.  un/cwced',  a. 

inot/en'sively,  orf.         jxaoffen'ded,  a, 

iiK)tyen'«iveness,  n.       unoSTen'tfive,  a. 

offend',  V.  uno^enii'ing,  a. 

Fewestr--^,  f  1.  a  mndaw—fenes'trdl,  a. 
Feof  ^/br  Fief,  wi.  (Fr.)  a  fee,  tenure :  as,  feof',  to  put  in 
possession,  to  invest  udth  right 

enfeoff',  V.  fioffee',  n.  feoff 'mexA,  n. 

en/co/f' ment,  n.  fiof'f&r,  n.  fief,  n, 

feoff',  V,  &  n. 

Fer-^,  /.  L  a  vdld  beast :  as,  /eVine,  belonging  to  tvild 
beasts,  (mid,  savage.) 
fe'rine,  a,   •  fero'cioasly,  ad.  fierce,  a. 

fer'me'nesB,  n.  jTero'ciousness,  n.         fierce'ly,  ad. 

fer'ity,  n.  feroc'ity,  n.  fierce'neBB,  n. 

fero'eioua,  a, 

FmRAL-is,  a.  deadly,  mournful^— fe'rdil,  a. 
Feri-o,  v.  4.  to  strike :  as,  inter/ere',  to  strike  between  or 
oppose  each  other,  (to  interpose  or  intermeddle.) 

inter/erc',  v.  inter/cVence,  n.  inter/c'ring,  n.  & «. 

FERMEifT~c7ji^  w.  2.  (n  ferveo),  leaven,  barm,  or  yest;  intes- 

tine  motion :  as,  ferment',  to  put  or  have  the  parts  put 

into  intestine  motion. 

ferment^  v.  fer'ment,  n.  ferment'BH^  a. 
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fermerU'Me,  a.  fermen'tadve,  a.  unferment'ed^  a, 

yermenta'tion,  n,  refermeTit',  v. 

Fer-o,  v.  3.  to  carry,  bear,  or  suffer ,  to  bring:  as,  cir- 
cumference, (the  line)  caiTy'mg  round ;  suffer,  to  bear 
under ;  soniferous,  giving  or  bringing  sound ;  infer\  to 
bring  on,  (to  draw  from) ;  fer'tile,  fit  to  bear,  or  proper 
for  bearing,  (fruitful.) 


a\\f'erou3,  a, 
anati/*'crous,  a. 
astri/'erous,  a, 
h\f'erou8,  a. 
circumy*erence,  n. 
circum/cren'a'al,  a. 
circuxnf eren' tar,  n. 
confer',  v. 
conference,  n, 
confer  rer,  n. 
confer'ring,  n, 
coniferous,  a. 
corymbi/'erous,  a. 
cruci/'erous,  a, 
culmi/'crous,  a. 
Aefer',  v. 
de/cr'rer,  n. 
deference,  n. 
differ,  v. 
dif'jcringly,  n. 
difference,  n, 
different,  a. 
dif /crently,  ad. 
digfcren'tial,  a. 
dolori/'erous,  a. 
dorsi/i'erous,  a. 
ferac'ity,  n, 
yera'cious,  a. 
fer'ry,  v.  &  n, 
/cr'ry-boat,  n. 
/fr'rtage,  n. 
ycr'ryinaQ,  n. 
ycr7ile,  a. 
fer'tiiy,  a. 


/er7ileness,  n. 
fertlVity,  n. 
fer'tUize,  v, 
fiiti/'erous,  a, 

flammi/''€rous,  a. 

florj/''crous,  a. 

frondi/*'erous,  a. 

gemmi/'crous,  a, 

indif '/erence,  n. 

indif  ybrency,  n. 

indif /erent,  a. 

indif /erently,  cul. 

infer',  v. 

inferable,  a. 

inference,  n. 

in'fertble,  or 

iifer'rihle,  a, 

infer'tile,  a, 

infertil'ity,  n. 

insufferable,  fl. 

insuf  yerflbly,  ad, 

lacti/'erous,  a. 

lethi/'erous,  a. 

Lu'ci/er,  n. . 

lucj/c'rian,  a. 

luci/'erous,  a. 

luci/'erously,  ad, 

lucri/*'erous,  a. 

mammi/''erous,  a. 

nielli/''crou8,  a. 

metalli/'erous,  a, 

misin/fT',  v, 

morti/'erous,  a, 

nocti/'erous,  a. 


nnhiferous,  a. 
nuciferous,  a. 
offer,  V.  &.  n. 
offerer,  n. 
of '/eroble,  a. 
offering,  n. 
offertory,  n. 
omnif 'erous,  a, 
palmi/'erous,  a. 
pestif 'eroiis,  a. 
pomi/'erous,  a. 
prffer',  v. 
T^referahle,  a. 
preferably,  ad, 
pre/'erableneas,  n. 
ipreference,  n. 
pre/er'ment,  n. 
preserver,  n. 
proffer,  v.  &  n. 
prof  yerer,  n. 
racemi/'erous,  a. 
re/er',  v. 
referable,  a, 
referee',  n. 
reference,  n. 
re/ercn'dary,  ». 
re/(?r'ment,  n. 
re/crVible,  a. 
rori/'crous,  a. 
saluti/'erous,  a. 
eomni/'erous,  a. 
soni/'erous,  a. 
sopori/'erous,  a. 
sopori/*  erousness,  n. 


•  '*  Fermentation,  a  rfoto  motion  of  the  inte^ine  partides  of  a  mixt  body,  aris- 
ing usually  from  the  operation  of  some  active  acid  matter,  which  rarifiea,  exalts, 
and  eubtiFizes  the  soft  and  sulpliureoiis  particles  :  qs  when  leaven  or  yesi  rari- 
neB,  lightens,  and  ferments  bread  or  worst.  And  this  mr4ion  differs  much  from 
that  usuallv  called  ehuUition  or  effervescence,  which  is  a  violent  boiling  and 
•truggkng  between  an  acid  and  an  alkaU,  when  mixed  together."— i*im«, 
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stelU^'erous,  a. 
suffer,  V. 
saf  y^rer,  n. 
•uf /er«ble,  a. 
euf'ferably,  ad, 
8uf  ycrance,  n. 
suffering,  n.  Si  a. 
sof 'yeringly,  ad, 

Fs&R-CTjtf^  It.  2.  iron 
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unof  yered,  a. 
unpre/crred',  a. 
unsut '/crable,  tf. 
untrans/erable,  a, 
yocvf'ersite,  v. 
voci/cra7ion,  n. 
voci/'erous,  <i. 


thuri/'crous,  a. 
trans/cr',  v. 
transfer,  n. 
transj/erable,  a. 
trans/er'rer,  a, 
umbelliferous,  a, 
un/er7ile,  a, 
unindif 'ycrent,  a. 

;  as,  /erru'ginous,  partaking  of  the 
particles  and  qualities  of  iron, 
fer'riext  or  far'riery,  n,  /crrugin'eous,  a. 

far'rier,  ru^  yer'rcous,  a.  fer'rule,  n. 

fer'ri&rjj  or  yerru'ginous,  a. 

Ferula,*/.  L  a  ;>Zaw^,  called  giant-fennel;  a  rod  lued 

for  correcting  boys  at  school 
*fer^tda,  n,  fer'ular,  n,  fer'tUe,  n.  &  r. 

Fervb-o,  v.  2.  to  boil,  to  rage,  to  grow  hot :  as,  effervou** 
cence,  a  growing  hot  or  boifiug  out 
efi^rvesce',  v,  /er'vency,  n,  ^er'^id,  a. 

eC^crres'cence,  n.        ycr'vent, «.    .  fer'vidneaa,  n. 

fer'vour^  n.  /er'vently,  od  fervid'ity,  n. 

Pfiss-tw  (comP-  form  of  Fassum,  sup.  of  Fateor,  dep.  2. 
to  confess),  to  declare,  to  own  or  acknowledge :  as,  con- 
^5:5',  to  acknowledge  (a  crime),  or  oujn  (a  failure) ;  pro- 
fess',  to  declare  forth  or  openly. 
confesi^,  v,  con/e5«i'aiiist,  n, 

confes'saiy,  n.  confest',  a. 

eonfes'sor,  n.  confest'ly,  ad, 

con/c«'»edly,  ad.  con'Jitent,  n, 

confessi'oTi,  n,  profess',  v, 

con/6s«i'onal,  a.    ■        pro/e5'«edly,  ad. 
con/6Mi'onary,  n.  &  a.  prq/^««i'on,  n. 

J'ESTuc-wf,  f.\.  a  sU-aio-^fes'tucine,  a.  festu'cous,  a. 

Fest-iw,  n.  2.  a  ^a^f,  a  festival:  as,  /e«'^al,  belonging 
/                               to  feasts. 

Jeast,  ruSiv,  fes'ta.]^  a,  /c^/tVity,  n, 

jeas'ter,  n,  fes'tival,  a.  Sin,  mfes'tive,  a. 

feasVM,  a,  fes'tive,  a.  infestiv'ity,  n. 

feas'ting,  n, 

*  "  Fenda,  an  instrument  of  correction  with  which  younff  scholan  are  beaten 
ea  the  hand:  so  named,  because  anciently  the  stalks  offennd  were  used  lor 
dut  purpose.*'— Joftnson's  Diet  by  Todd. 


prq/e^si^onal,  tf. 
prq/eMi'onally,  ad. 
prq/*e»'«or,  n, 
prq/e««o'rial,  a. 
pro/e^'^orship,  n. 
^rofes'sory,  a. 
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fe'tusy  or 


Fbt-xo  for  F<ET-i;o,  v.  3.  to  stink  :  as,  fet'id,  stinking, 
fet'idit  a.  ^c^'idness,  n.  fe'tor,  n, 

Fet-cts  or  F(ET-C75,  m.  4.  a  child  or  animal  yet  in  the 
womb, 
super/e7ate,  v.  effete',  a. 

Buperf eta' lion,  n. 

Feud-cw,  w.  2.  a  /ec  or  feudal  tenure :  as,  feudal^  be- 
longing to  /ce5,  /ei^,  or  tenui-es. 

feod,  or  feodsiViiy,  or  feu'dataiy,  n. 

feud,  n.  feudal' ity,  n.  feo'datory,  or 

feo'daX,  or  feo'daxy,  or  feu'datory,  a. 

feufda],  a.  feu'dary,  n,  feu'd^  n. 

feu'daMsm,  n,  feo'dat&ry,  or  iufeuda't'ton,  n, 

FiBR-w»,  /.  1.  a  thread  or  fibre:  as,  fi'brous,  full  of  fibres 
or  threads, 
fi'hre,  n.  fi'brovs,  a,  fibrU'Ums^  a. 

fi'hrll,  n, 

FiD-£S, /.  5.  faith^  credit,  trust:  as,  confide',  to  trust 
together  or  in,  (to  trust) ;  diffident,  not  trusting ;  in - 
fidel,  one  who  does  not  believe  or  credit,  (an  unbeliever)  ; 
perfidy,  faith  gone  through,  (want  or  breach  of  faith.) 

hffi'ance,  n.  &.  v,  con^<^en'tialIy,  ad.       faith'leesly,  ad, 

afifoncer,  n.  dejy,  v.  fait¥ie8saesa,  tu 

my',  V.  d^'er,  or  fideV'ity,  n. 

a^'ed,  a,  de/i'er,  n.  fidu'cval,  a. 

de/?'atory,  a, 
de/i'<mce,  n. 
digfJrfe',  V. 
dif  ^(fence,  n. 
AiVfiderA,  a, 
dif  [;?rfently,  ad. 
faith,  n. 
faith'ful^  a. 
faith' fully,  ad. 
faith' fulness,  n, 
faith'lesa,  a. 


titfida'tion,  n. 
a^(/^7Dre,  n. 
♦a^cfa'vit,  n. 
bonk'Jide,  ad. 
confide*,  v. 
confi'der,  n. 
confidant',  n. 
con'fidence,  n. 
confident,  a.  Sz,  n. 
con'^r/ently^  ad. 
con')?^entness,  n. 
conj^f/en'tial,  a. 

FiGUR-^,  /.  1.  (A  fingo,  to  form  or  male),  a  shape,  an 
image ;  a  manner  of  speech :  as,  dlsfig'ure,  to   take 

*  Affidavit,  literally.  Tie  made  faith  to  ,*  or,  in  the  language  of  common  law»  At 
made  oath  to:  a  dedaration  upon  oath. 


fidu'cially,  ad. 
fidu'ciaryf  n.  &.  a. 
in'fide],  n.  Si  a. 
in^el'ity,  n. 
nuUijWtan,  a. 
^T'fidy,  n. 
perfid'ioxis,  a. 
per/Jf/'iously,  ad. 
perfid'ionsnesB,  n. 
undefied',  a, 
unconfidence,  n. 
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away  the  form  or  figure ;  trans^g^'ttre,  to  change  the 
form  or  outward  appearance. 

coT\fig'ur€,  V,  egf^g-'tal,  a.  Jig'urated,  a. 

covfig'ureXe,  v.  emg-'iate,  v.  figura'tion,  n. 

configura'tion,  n.  effigiaftion,  n.  Jig'urati\e,  a. 

Aefig'ure^  v.  Jig'ure,  n.  &.  v.  Jig'urativeiy^  ad. 

dq/^ura'tion,  n.  Jig'urahle,  a,  Tprefig'ure,  v, 

diafig'ure,  v.  JigurabU' iiyf  n,  pre/Jg-'urate,  v, 

dvsfigura'tiont  n.  Jig'ura.},  a.  ^refigura'tion,  n. 

ef'Jigy,  n,  Jtg'urQie,  a,  ^refig'urativef  a, 

Fihi-irs^m.  2.  a  son;  Fili--»,  /.  1.  a  daughter:  as,//'ial, 
belonging  to  a  son  or  daughter. 
afjfiZ'tate,  v.  Jil'ia},  a.  uij/K'tal,  a. 

Bi!ffUia'tion,  n.  Jf/ia'tion,  n. 

Fiv-uMf  n.  2.  a  thread;  a  strain:  as,  Jf/a'ceous,  consist 
ing  of  threads. 
JU&'ceoviSj  a,  file,  n.  &  w.  //'<er,  n.  &  v. 

^'ament,  n.  filer,  n.  fil'trtite,  v, 

fitamea'tki,  a,  fi'HrigB,  n.  fiUra'tioa,  n. 

Finance,/.  (Fr.)  casA,  income,  revenue, 
finance',  n.  ^Ttan'cial,  a.  financier',  n. 

FiNi>-o,  fissum,  t?.  3.  to  cleave  or  cw< :  as,  tri^rf,  cut  or 

divided  into  three  parts ;  fis'sixret  the  thing  cleaved,  a 
cleft 

hi'fid,  or                      dig/Isi'on,  n.  Jf»'«ure,  n. 

hif'idated,  a,               ^s'«ile,  a.  quad'ri^,  a, 

coqfis'sure,  n.              fissU'ity,  n,  tri'fid,  a. 
di^nd',  V, 

FiNo-o,  fictum,  rx  3.  to  form  or  make,  to  feign  or  forge : 
as,  Jfc'^ile, moulded  into  form ;  fiction^ the  act  of  feign^ 
ing  or  inventing,  (the  thing  feigned,  a  falsehood.) 
feign,  V.  feint,  n,  fictiti'omly,  ad, 

feijgn'er,  n.  fic'tUe,  a.  fictiti'ovLsnesa,  n, 

feijgn'edly,  ad.  fic'tion,  n.  fie' live,  a. 

feijgn'edness,  n,  fic'tious,  a,  unfeigned',  a, 

ffijgn'ing,  n.  fictiti'oua,  a,  unfei'gnedly,  ad. 

feign'ing\y,  ad. 

PiN-zs,  /.  3.  the  end;  a  bound  or  limit;  as,  ^'nite,  hav- 
ing limits  or  bounds;  in^nite,  having  no  bounds  or 
limits;  /'nal,  relating  to  the  end;  conjine,  a  common 
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boundary;  confine',  to  put  ends  together,  (k>  bounds  to 
Kmit,  to  shut  up.) 


fi'ner,  n.  inde^n'iftide,  n, 

Ji'nery,  n,  in'finitet  a, 

Jine'ly,  ad.  iB'Jinitely^  ad. 

Jine'neBB,  n,  in'j'Jnifeness,  n, 

^ne'less,  a.  mfinites^irinXy  «. 

fi'nahX^  a.  mfin'itvfe,  a. 

}2'nal,  a  irv^n'tlude,  n. 

^'nalljT,  ad.  in/?n'ity,  n. 

finis,  n.  refine',  v. 

^n'ish,  v.  re/Jn'edly,  ad, 

^n'ishing,  n.  &  a.  re/fn'edness,  n. 

JJn'isher,  n.  refin'et,  n. 

finite,  a.  refine'meat,  ». 

fi'nitely,  ad.  superfine',  a. 

fi'niteless,  a.  uncon/E'nable,  a. 

fi'nit€nes8,  w.  unconfined',  a. 

fin'itude,  n.  unconjSn'edly,  «dL 

indefi'nahie,  a,  unde/S'nable,  a. 

indefinite,  a.  undefined*,  a. 

indefinitely,  ad.  ui|^n'ished,  a. 

md^ 'initeness,  n.  unrefined',  a. 

FimT-us,  p.  p.  {H  finio,  to  end,  H  finis),  ended,  finished  ox 
completed.     (See  Finis.) 

FiRM-»»,  a.  stable,  firm,  strong :  as,  fir'mament,  the  thing 
made  firm  or  stable,  {the  sky  or  heavens) ;  infirm^  not 
strong,  {iceaK);  confirm',  to  strengthen  together,  {to 
establish  or  seiUey  to  put  past  doubt  by  nexo  evidence.) 


uffi'ned,  a. 
♦atj^n'ity,  n. 
con'fine,  n.  &  a. 
confine',  v. 
confi'ner,  n. 
confin'ahle,  a. 
con^ne'less,  a, 
con/ine'ment,  n. 
confin'ity,  n. 
define',  v. 
defi'ner,  n. 
defin'able,  a, 
definite,  o.  &  n. 
definitely,  ad. 
de/*'twiteness,  n. 
definiti'on,  n. 
defin'itive,  a.  &  n. 
de/Jn'i/ively,  ad. 
defin'iiiveneeiR,  n. 
di^n't/ive,  a. 
fine,  a.  &.  n. 


faO^rm',  v. 

Bifir'mer,  n: 

hmr'Tnable,  a. 

a^r'tnance,  n. 

afilfr'TTiant,  a. 

Bi^r'mative,  a.  &  n. 

a^'matively,  ad, 

BXfirma'tion,  n. 

confirm',  v. 

confir'mer,  n. 
.  confirm' edneBB,  n. 


con/ir'wwble,  a, 

confirma'tion,  n. 

confirma'tor,  n. 

confir'mative,  a, 

confir'matory,  a. 

confir'mingly,  ad. 

dissi^rm',  v, 

disagfJr'wance,  n. 
^7771,  a,  n.  &  V. 
firm'ly,  ad. 
firm'ness,  n. 


fir'mity,  n. 

fir'mitude,  m 

fir^mament,  n. 

firmamen'tal,  a. 

infirm',  a. 
\ijifir'nmry,  n. 
.  infir'mativ^  a, 

infir'mity,  n. 

infirm'nesB,  n. 

unfirm',  a. 


*Affimiy^  literally;,  a  limiting  to,  relation  by  marriage,  connexion  with,-* 
apposed  to  consanguinity^  rdation  by  birth. 

t  Affirm,  literally,  to  make  firm  or  strong  to,  to  declare,  to  say  ot  teH  coo- 
fidently,^ — opposed  to  the  word  deny, 

t  Infirmary,  a  place  where  the  tnfirm  or  tick  are  received,  and  get  idvio*  i 
ind  medicine!  ffratii. 


and  medicine!  gratis. 
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Piso-ro,  m.  2.  ((parfxo^),  a  ^ai7,  fl  bag  or  basket;  a  sack  or 
pi^rsc,  f Ae  king's  private  purse  or  ret>cnw€ ;  as,  fis'c^], 
exchequer  or  the  place  where  the  king*s  cash  is  kept 
and  paid,  revenue ;  or  a  treasurer  of  the  king  or  puih 
He's  money. 
^ton^cate,  v.&lo,       confis'catoTy,  a.  Jisc,  n. 

eou^isca'tion^  n.  coi\/ls'cable,  a.  Ju^csXy  n.  &  a. 

con/^co'tor,  91.' 

FiSTUL-wf,  f.  I*  a  pipe;  a  disease  in  the  anus:  ^s^fis'tulzTf 
belonging  to,  or  hollow  like  a  pipe, 
fis^tutoyn.  Jis'tiLlouB,  a.  wkU'tle^  n.  &  v. 

Jis'tulax,  a.  tnfis'tulaTy,  a.  whis'tler,  n. 

fis'tvhtQ^  V. 

Fix-o»,  p.  p.  (H  figo,  V.  3.  to  stick) f  stuck,  fixed:  bls,  fixf ur% 
or  ^7ure,  the  thing  fi>xed. 
a|^',  V.  ^'edly,  ad.  tpost'/a^,  n. 

af^'ion,  II.  /jpid'ity,  or  ^yte'Jix,  n. 

caafix\  V.  Jix'ity,  n.  preji^'ion,  n* 

cru'ci^,  91.  Jix'turef  or  trans/io?',  v. 

cruciJix'ioD,  n.  ^a;'ure,  n.  un/^',  v. 

fix,  V.  infia/,  v.  un/fa;ed',  a. 
fixa'twD^  n. 

Flaccid- crs,  a.  hanging  down,  languid,  weak, 
fidb'hy,  a.  flac'dd,  a.  flaccid'ity,  n. 

pLAOiTi-cTjif,  n.  2.  (flagiis  dignum  crimin,  a  crime  merit- 
ing whips  or  lashes),  a  scandal,  wickedness. 
flagiti'oMB,  a.  fiagiti'ausaesa,  n. 

Flaor-o,!).  1.  to  burn,  to  be  alt  in  a  flame,  to  be  inflamed: 
as,  conflagra'tlon,  the  act  of  burning  together,  (a 
general  fire  or  burning.) 

conflagra'tion,  n.         dejla'grahle,  a.  def'lagrnte,  v. 

coq/Za'^rant,  a.  deflagrabil'iiy,  n.         dejlagra'tian,  n. 

♦  CcnJUcatef  {k  Fisctts,  originally  a  hamper ^  jxmnier,  bagkett  or  /miZ,  but 
metDnymically  the  emperor's  treasure^  because  it  was  anciently  kept  in  such 
hampers)^  to  transier  private  property  to  the  prince  or  pubUc,  by  way  of  peni^ 
fiiranofience. 
t  When  any  letter  or  letters  are  ioined  to  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  called  an 

^tPostfxt  or  terminatioh;  and  wit ^ — ^  -*  *^^  ^ — ' — * —  '^'' " '  "*  '- 

•Ilea  a  pr^  or  intmriMe  pre} 
_^oet/Er,  wjfwt  is  fixed  after, — ^both  0 
fUfig ;  FrefLv,  what  is  fixed  before. 


13 
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Jia'gnnce,  n.  Jto'^rant,  a.  fla'gnte,  v, 

Jla'grancy,  n.  ^'^rantly,  ad.  Jlagra'tion,  tu 

Flamen,  iu'is,  m.  3.  a  priest  appropriated  to  some  particu 
lar  god, 
lOGhJla'men,  n.  Jla'men^  n,  Jlamin'ichi,  a, 

FhAMM-jif  f,  1.  aflame,  a  blaze:  as,  in/2am'mable,  that 
can,  or  easy  to  be  set  on  flame. 


Jtam'beBJif  n,  flam'meoxiB,  a, 

Jlame^  n.  &  v,  Jtammif'erouB,  a, 

flame'leea,  a.  flammi\'omoua,  a, 

Jla'mingt  o.  J^a'my,  a. 

Jla^mmgly,  ad,  inflame' ^  v, 

Jlam'mable,  a,  mfla'mer,  n. 

Jlammabil''\\.y^  n.  iii/7aiit'mab)e,  a. 

YhkT-uSy  m.  4.  {H  flo,  to  blow),  a  puff,  blast,  or  gale  of 
mind:  as,  inflate',  to  blow  in,  or  to  swell  with  tvind. 


inflamfmahlenesSf  n. 
in/?ammabirity,  n„ 
i^amma'tion,  n. 
inflam'matory,  a, 
uninflam'mahle,  a. 
xaunflamed',  a. 


nMa'tus,  n. 
B^'tion,  n, 

Ai^a'tion,  n, 
.  eylate',  v, 
CKexxfJla'tion,  n, 
flab'iX^a. 


Jlafti\e,  a, 
Jla'tuB,  n. 
Jlat'ulentr  a. 
Jiat'ulency,  n. 
J!at'iio\XB,  a, 
ftatuos'lty,  n, 
inflate',  v. 


inflM'tion,  n, 
msaffla'tioTk,  n, 
per'^oble,  a, 
^rflate',  v, 
per/Za'rion,  n. 


Flecto,  flexum,  v,  3.  to  bend,  to  turn,  to  change :^ns,  de- 
flect', to  turn  down  or  aside ;  in^€a;'ible,  that  cannot  be 
bent,  moved,  or  changed ;  reflec'tion,  the  act  of  bend- 
ing or  throwii/tg  back. 

ciTQwmfleeV,  v,  flee' tar,  or  inflexibiVity,  n. 

cir'curn/?ea?,  n.  flex' or ^  n.  reflect',  v, 

conflex'xxxQf  n.  ^exan'imous,  a.  re/fec'rion,  lu 

Reflect',  V,  flex'xixe,  n.  reflec'tent,  a, 

de/?cc'/ion,  ru  flex'uous,  a,  reflec'tive,  a, 

deflex'ure,  n.  inflect',  v.  reflec'tor,  n, 

flex'ihle,  a.  inflec'iion,  n.  xe'flex,  a.  &,n, 

flex'ihXenees,  n.  inflec'tive,  a.  reflex'thle,  a, 

^ejcibil'ity,!!.  in/Zcar'ed,  a,  re/?cxibil'ity,  n. 

flex'ilei,  a,  mflex'ihXe,  a,  reflex'iye,  a. 

flec'tion,  or  inflex'ihly,  ad.  re/?cx'ively,  ad. 

^cx'ion,  n.  inj^ejc'ibleness,  n.         superrq/Iear'ion,  n. 

Flig-o,  flictum,  V,  3.  to  beat  or  strike:  as,  conflict,  to 
strive  or  struggle  by  striking  against  one  another, 
afilice',  V.  Mic't'mgly,  ad.  B^fflic'tiye,  a. 

•QHc'toT,  n.  apfic7ion,  n.  agilic'dvely,  ad. 
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in/lie^,  v. 
in/Uc'ter^  n. 


FLU 


agfltc'fednesa,  n.           infiief,  v.  iq/Iic'f  uxi,  n, 

conflict*,  V.                  in/Kc'ter,  n.  in/ltc'dve,  ol 
eoa'JUct,  n. 

Flos,  flor-is,  ni.  3.  a  Jlcwer^  a  bloom  or  bhssom :  as,  FUrOp 
the  goddess  ofjlowers;  Jfo'ral,  relating  to  -f&ra  or 
flowers;  egfores'cent,  growing  or  shooting  out  in  form 
oi  flowers. 

bi/'forous,  0.               J'or'id,  a.   ,  Jtour'isher,  n. 

die/?oiir',  V.                   Jtor'idly,  ad.  ./totir'ishingly,  od 

de/2(mVer,  n.               j^or'idness,  n.  Jhw*er,  n,  6lv, 

deflora'tion,  n,             Jforid'ity,  n.  Jlou'ret,  or 

enHbres'cence,  n.         ./tortf 'erous,  a.  Jtotc'eret,  n. 

epfforctf'cency,  n.         j^or'en,  or  /to'ret,  ru 

efflores'centj «.           iJtor'iii,  n.  flow'er'mg,  n, 

FU/ra,  n.                    Jfo'rist,  w.  Jfoir'crless,  a. 

Jfo'ral,  a.                      Jlor'ulent,  a.  floto'ery,  a. 

Flor'enee,  n,              flosfculoMS,  a.  flow'erinesa,  n, 

JWentme,  n.            jtfow,  n.  re/Zbur'ish,  p. 
flo'riage,  m                 flour'iBh^  v,  &,n, 

Fluctu-0,  v.  1.  (A  fluo),  to  rise  in  waves;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense :  as,  /ttc7z^ate,  to  roll  to  and  fro  as  waves, 

fluc'tv&tdi  V,               Jluctua'tiGOf  n.  fluc'tuantf  a, 
Plu-o,  fluxum,  V.  3.  to  flow:  as,  af^went,  flowing  to ;  fltix, 

a  flow;  reflux^  a  flowing  back;  in^i^ence,  a  flomng 

in  or  upon ;  super^^aous,  flowing  above,  or  more  thaa 
enough,  {unnecessary,) 

de'^flow,  V,  Jftt'ently,  odL 

def'Zuous,  a.  Jlu'id,  a.  &  n. 

de/7t^'ion,  n,  Jlu'idnesB,  n^ 

difflttencot  n,  Jfwid'ity,  n, 

dif  yfttent,  o.  Jfw'or,  n. 

ef  ySfwence,  n.  Jluviat'ic^  aj, 

ef  yJwent,  «.  fltuc'km^  n. 

e^u'vium,  n.  j^twc'lonary,  a. 

e^u'via,  n.  pi.  J?twp'ionist,  »i* 

ef'Jlux,  n.  ^wjc'ure,  n. 

efflux^,  V.  J?t«c,  n.  &  v, 

egl?Ma/ion,  n.  Jluxa't\o%  n^ 

felli/*7uous,  a.  ^Mjp'ible,  a. 

Jlu'encyf  n.  )?Maribirity,  n. 

Jlu'ent,  a.  &,n,   '  JluxU'ity,  n. 


af  ylwence,  n. 
ar/Jwency,  n. 
af  (/luent,  a. 
af  ^uently,  a«L 
af  (/luentness, ». 
Bf'Jlux,  n- 
a^uxlon,  n. 
bloody^uo;',  n. 
circumyf t«ence,  n. 
circum[/2teent,  a. 
circum^uons,  a, 
con^uence,  n, 
con[/?uent,  a. 
con;/2ux,  n. 
counter-in;/7tience,a. 


*  Florin  (Ft.)  a  coin  of  dififorent  Talue,  fint  nitde  by  the  Ftorentmei  or  io- 
liabilants  of  Florence,  a  city  of  Italy-  That  of  Germany  is  4s.  6d. ;  that  of 
Bpt^  4|.  4H ;  that  of  Paleimo  and  Sicily  2s.  6d. ;  that  of  HoUand  2s.  or  Is.  8d. 
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flux'iyet  a.  mellj[/"luent,  m,  Bem[/7u'id,  a, 

ijgnjf'luom,  a.  mellif  7uou8,  a.  subter^uent,  or 

m'fluence,  n.  &  v.  prq/^Zwence,  n.  eubter'/Zwous,  a. 

m'fluenU  a.  pro/'Zwent,  a.  euper/Zu'i/ance,  n. 

in/iu6n'<tal,  a.  reJiow\  v»  supe^u'ttent,  a. 

in/^tfeTi'^tally,  flrf.  re/*7ttence,  n.  superyfiioas,  a. 

ii?/ftta:,  n.  re/*7Mency,  n.  super^/^uousoess,  n. 

in/7tia:'ion,  n.  re/'Zuent,  o.  super/f u'tty,  n, 

interfluent,  a.  re'JltiXf  n.  unsuper^fuous,  a, 

mell|/ 7uence,  n,  rori/'Zwent,  a,  sa'perflux,  n. 

Fluvi-cts^  m.  2.  (A  fluo),  a  river— fiuviat'xGy  a. 
Yoo-Es  for  Fauo-£5,  oil  of  faux,  rtc  ^aM»;  tA«  throat  or 
gvUet:  as,  sulfate,  ^o  cAoAe  or  strangle. 
suf /ocate,  v.  suf/bca'hon,  n.  suffocative,  a. 

Foo-cTs,  m.  2.  tx  fire-hearth  or  aftor;  a  ^'nt 

fo'cta^  n.  /o'cal,  a. 

F<ET-C7»  or  Fet-to,  m.  4.  a  cAi^d  or  animal  yet  in  the 

vcomb----fa^tuji  or  fe'tus^  n. 
Foible,  m.  (Fr.)  a  weak  or  blind  side ;  a  failing. 

fot'ble^  n, 
FoLi-tw,  n.  2.  a  leaf:  as,  ^la'ceous,  consisting  of  lamina 
or  leaves;  /oViage,  /eaves  collectively. 

ex/b'Zaate,  v.  yb'ftous,  a.  inyb'/tate,  v. 

ex/b2ta7ion,  n.  f&liaXej  v.  interfo'/tate,  v. 

ex/b7tative,  a.  /o/ia'tion,  n.  port^7to,  n. 

/o/m'ceous,  a.  fo'liatnre,  n,  rotundi/b'Ztous,  a. 

/o'Wage,  n.  yb'Zio,  n.  treybi7,  n. 

FoMENT-Daf,  n.  2.  (H  foveo,  to  t^rm  or  keep  tvarm)^  a 
cherishing  with  heat;  an  application  to  cure  or  relieve 
pain, 

foment'^  v,  f omenta' tiom,  n,  refomenf^  v, 

fomen'tert  n. 

FoNS,  font-w,  m.  8.  a  source  or  origin, 
fonti  n.  foun'ta.in,  n.  ybtin'fainless,  tf. 

fount,  n,  /oun'^ainheacl,  n,         fount'M,  a. 

Forceps,  ip-w,  f  S.  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  surgeon^s  pincers. 

for'cepSf  n,  for'cipa,Udt  a,  forcipa'tion,  n. 

FoRis, /.  3.  a  door;  and  adv.  out  of  doors,  abroad:  as, 
/or'age,  to  go  out  of  doors  in  search  of  provisions. 

/or'ai^e,  v.  &  n.  jfor'eigeT,  w.  /or'aging,  n.  &  «. 
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ybr'eign,  eu  ybr'feit,  n.  v.  &  a.       ybr'feitur^  n. 

ybr'eigner,  n.  /or'feiter,  /».  /ortn'secal,  a. 

ybr'eignness,  n.  jbrTeitable,  a. 

PoRM-^,  /  1.  a  ^^>rm  or  5Aa/>e,  a  fgure :  as,  de/brm',  to 
spoil  the  fornix  {to  make  ugly) ;  jfor'wal,  belonging  to 
formri  reform'^  to  form  again  or  anew;  trans)Sw',  to 
change  the  form. 
♦anguil'li/brm,  a.  ybrma'rion,  n. 

for^  motive,  a, 

for' met,  n. 

ybrm'ful,  o- 

ybrm'less, «. 

ybr/Tios'ity,  n, 

for'mula^  n. 

for'muhxy,  n. 

for'mule,  n, 

flan'di/brm,  a. 
yperbol'iybrm,  a. 
incoij/br'mity,  n. 
incon/br'mable,  a- 
in/orm',  v.  &  a. 
in/or'mal,  o. 
in/br'mally,  arf. 
in/omwrity,  n. 
in/br'm«rive,  a. 
in/br'med,  a. 
iii/brm'er,  n. 
in/or'wtaiit,  n. 
in/omuz^ion,  n. 
in/br'mity,  n. 
in/br'fnous,  a. 
len'tiform,  a^ 
lu'ci^rm, «. 
mam'mi/orm,  a, 
m'v^form',  v. 
misin/brm'er,  n. 
misin/brma'^ion,  n. 
murti/brm,  o^ 
unulti/br'mity,  n, 
myr'ti/brm,  o. 

FoRMiD-o,  /.  3.  fear,  dread ;  as,  for'midahle,  that  niajr 
be  feared, 
for'tnidahie,  a.  /or'mirfobleness,  n,      in/br'mi<iable,  a. 

Jbr'ntidahly,  ad, 

*AHguiUiform,  (k  angmUa,  f.  1.  an  erf),  having  th«  ibrm  of  <»»Me. 
18* 
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anti-re/bmi'er,  n, 
hi' form,  a. 
biybrmed,  <i. 
con'/orm,  a.  &  v, 
con/brm'er,  n. 
con/br'mable,  a. 
con/br'mably,  arf. 
con/brma'/ion,  n. 
coii/br'wiist,  ». 
oon/br'mity,  n. 
cru'ci/brm, «. 
cune'i/bn»,  a. 
de/bn?i',  v.  &  a. 
d^/brma7ion,  n. 
de/br'medly,  cki. 
de/br'medness,  n. 
de^jr'wity,  n. 
de'i/brm,  o. 
deiybr'mity,  n* 
dif  ybmi,  o. 
dij^r'mity,  n. 
discoi^/br'mity,  n. 
disu'ni/brfTi,  a. 
en/brm',  v. 
en'si/brm,  a. 
equi/or'mity,  ti^ 
form,  n.  &  v. 
ybr'nial,  a, 
3^mally,  od 
ybr'iiialist,  n. 
formal'ity,  n. 
ybr'malize, », 


noncon/br'mity,  n. 
noncon/or'mist,  o. 
noncon/or'tBing,  a. 
om'ni/brwi,  a. 
omni/or'mity^  a. 
perform',  v, 
perform' able,  a. 
per/br'mance,  n. 
per/brm'er,  n. 
preform',  »• 
reform',  v,&,n» 
refor'matiye,  a, 
reforma'tion,  n. 
T^or'mdlize,  v, 
reform'er,  n. 
rq/br'mist,  n. 
ret'iform,  a. 
scu'ti/brm,  n. 
trans/brm',  v. 
trans/brma^ion,  n. 
triybrm,  a^ 
ver'rrdform,  a, 
nnde/brmed',  a. 
unformed',  a, 
u'Qi/brm,  a.  &  n. 
u'nj/brmly,  ocf. 
imi/br'mity,  n. 
unii|/brmed',  <f. 
unper/brmed',  a. 
unre/br'mable,  a. 
unre/brmcd',  a. 
unu'ni/brm,  a. 
unperfor'ming,  a. 
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Fornix,  I«-w,  m.  8.  an  arch  or  vault;  a  brothel,  (such 
places  being  anciently  in  vaults.) 
for'nicate,  v.  for'nicated,  a.  for'nicatteBS,  n. 

ybmtca'don,  n.  fomica'tor^  n. 

FoR-^,  V.  1.  to  6we,  to  pierce:  as,  imperyorable,  that  can- 
not be  hared. 
foram'inous,  a.  imiper'forated,  a.  ^r'foratoTt  n. 

imper^able,  a,  per/orate,  v.  perforative,  a. 

imperforate,  a.  perfora'tion,  n, 

FoRS,  fort-/*,  /.  3.  chance,  kick,  fortune :  as,  fortu'iious, 
happening  by  chance;  imfor'tumie,  not  having  heck, 
urducky. 

fortu'itooBf  a,  for' tune,  n.  &  ». 

fortu'itouBly,  ad,  for'tune^,  a. 

Jortu'itouBtiegB,  n.  jor'/iinc-hunter,  n. 

for'tunsite,  a.  for'tunelesB,  a. 

Jbr'lttnately,  oil.  jfor'tune-teller,  n, 

for'tuna.teneBa,  n.  i^/br'funate,  a. 

FoRT-/s^  a.  strong,  vaUant :  as,  com[/br^,  to  make  strong 
together,  (to  make  glad) ;  Jfor'tify,  to  make  strong. 


infor'tunsiely,  ad. 
miafor'tune,  n. 
xmfor'tunate,  a. 
un/br'funately,  ad. 
un/br'^unateness,  n. 


com'fort,  V.  &  It. 
com'forter,  n. 
com'fortresB,  n. 
com'fortahie,  a. 
comfortably,  ad. 
comybrtobleness,  n. 
com'fortleeB,  a. 
Gomybrf ing,  n.  &,  a. 
caan'terfort,  n, 
deforce',  v. 
de/brcc'ment,  n. 
de/br'«or,  n. 
diBcam'fort,  n.  &  v, 
discom[/brtable,  a. 
effort,  n. 
force,  n.  &,  v. 


for'cedly,  ad. 
for'cer,  n. 
force'M,  a. 
ybrce'fiilly,  ad. 
force'leaa,  a, 
for'cing,  n. 
ybr'cible,  a. 
for'cibly,  ad, 
for'cihlen.eaa,  n. 
fort,  n. 
for'te,  71. 
for'tify,  V. 
for'tiner,  n. 
ybr'ftfiable,  a. 
yor^tfica'tion,  n. 


ybr'ittade,  n. 
for'treaa,  n. 
enforce',  v. 
eii/brce'able,  a. 
en/oKoer,  n. 
enfor'cedly,  ad. 
en/brce'ment,  n, 
recom'fort,  v. 
reinforce',  v. 
re-en/brcc'ment,  n. 
uncom'fortahle,  a. 
uncom/prtobly,  ad. 
uiicomybrtebleiie8s,n. 
unforced',  a, 
ui{/br'cible,  a. 
un/br7ified,  a. 


fort'in,  n. 

FoR-tw,*  n.  2,  a  public  place  in  Rome,  a  market-place, 
circum/ora'nean,  a.     forum,  n.  fair,n. 

circmn/bra'neous,  a.    foren'sic,  a.  fai'ring,  n. 


*  Forum,  at 


z  at  Rome,  vihete  <uaembUe»  of  the  people  were  held. 


justice  was  administered,  and  other  pvJblic  business  transacte^T; jparticulaily 
I  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  money." — Adam' a  IHct, 


what  concerned  1 
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Fofls-^,  /•  !•  (^  fodio,  V.  3.  to  dig),  a  ditch  or  trench* 
effbssi'on,  n.  fos'sW,  a.  &  n.  rq/oMi'on,  n. 

Jbsse^  n,  fos'silist,  n.  Biiffbssi'on,  n. 

/o»«e'way,  n. 

Fragr-o,  v.  1.  to  smell  sweetly. 

yro'^rance,  n.  fra'gnnt,  a.  fia'gmktXj,  otL 

Jra*gnncyt  n. 

Franc,  Franche,  a.  (Fr.)  free,  Kberal:  as,  ^an'cAise,  to 
make  free;  disfran'chise,  to  take  away  the  freedom^ 
to  deprive  of  privileges. 

af/ran'cAise,  v.  eq/ron'c^isement,  n.   yranAr'incense,  n. 

af/ran'cAisement,  n.     yrnn'cAise,  n.  &.  v.     ♦/ranA^'lin,  n. 
d^/rcm'cAise,  v.  /ran'cAisement,  ti.      t-^^^wAw,  n. 

dis/ran'cftisemeDt,n.   frank,  a,n.&^v,  French,  n,  &,a, 

esjfran'chiae,  v,  frank'ly,  ad.  french'ifVf'v. 

eafran'okweT,  n,         frank'ness,  n.  french'hke,  a. 

Frakg-o,  fractum,  v,  3.  to  break :  as,  in^an'^'ble,  that 
cannot  be  broken ;  fraction,  the  act  of  breaking,  a 
broken  part ;  frag'ile  or  frail,  easily  broken,  (weak) 

firact,  V.  fraU'tf,  n-  refract' ,  v, 

frac'tion,  n.  fran'gible,  a,  lefrac'tion,  n. 

frac'tiaoBl,  a,  infract',  v.  refrac'tive,  a. 

Jrac'tiova,  a,  infrac'tioa,  n,  refrac'toxy,  a,&,n, 

frac'tnre,  n,  &.v.         infran'gtble,  a,  re/roc'/oriness,  n. 

frag'ile,  a,  infringe',  v.  refragahle,  a, 

fragU'itj,  7U  infring'eT,  n,  Tefran'gih\e,  a. 

frag'ment,  n,  infringe' ment,  n.         refraTigihii'ity,  n, 

yri^'mentary,  a,  irrefragable,  a.  BOK'ifrage,  n, 

fra'gor,  n.  irr^'ra^obly,  ad,        eaixif'ragous,  a. 

frail,  a.  irre/''rflg^«bleness,  n.  XBuffrag'inoas,  a. 

fraU'neBa,  n,  irre/Va^abil'ity,  n,      unrefrac'ted,  a, 

Frater,  m,  3.  a  brother:  as,  frater'nsi],  belonging  to  a 
brother ;  fratricide,  the  murder  of  a  brother, 
confrater'niiy,  n,         frater'n&Wy,  ad.  Jrat'ricide,  n. 

frater' 7vbl\,  a.  frater 'nity,  n.  frater' nize,  v. 

*  FranJdinf  literally,  a  little  free  gentleman,  a  Stewart ;  a  freekdder  of  con- 
siderable property.  And  the  name  nas  given  rise  to  that  of  many  families  in 
England. 

t "  From  the  Franks,  the  French  or  Frenchmen  are  descended,  who  seem  to 
have  been  so  called  for  bavins  chosen  in  some  sort  to  hve  in  more  freedom  and 
Uberty,  than  some  other  of  the  Germans  did." — Verste^an.  **  I  come  to  the 
French,  a  people  breathing  liberty  by  the  very  derivation  of  their  name."— 
Bewailing  ef  the  Peace  of  Germany. 

X  Suffragtnout,  belongmg  to  the  knee-joints  of  beasts. 
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Fraus,  fraud- w,/.  3.  fraud,  deceit,  gvile:  as,  frau'dvienU 
full  of  artifice  or  deceit, 
defraud*,  v,  fraud'ful,  a.  frau'dvilency,  n. 

defraiifder,  n.  Jraud'fally,  ad,  frau'dulentf  a. 

d^raud'ment,  n,         /rau'ciulence,  n.  frau'dvlentXy,  ad, 

fraud',  n. 

Freh-um  for  Frjen-cw,  n.  2.  a  W/,  a  curb  or  restraint. 

refrain',  v,  refrena'tion,  n. 

Frenzy  for  Phrenzy.     (See  Phren.) 
Frequens,  nt-is,  a,  often  done,  seen  or  occurring  often  : 
as,  unfre'quent,  not  occurring  often. 

fre'quence,  n,  frequent' able,  a.  infre'queni,  v. 

fre'quency,  n.  frequenta'tion,  n.  unfre'quent,  a. 

fre'quent,  a,  frequen'tative,  a,  \mfre'quent\y,  ad. 

fre'quentXy,  ad,  infre'quence,  n,  unfrequenf,  v, 

frequent',  v,  infre'quency,  n.  unfrequent'ed,  a. 

frequent'er,  n,  infre'quent,  a, 

Fric-«,  frictum,  a  I.  to  rub:  as,  friction,  the  act  of  rub'" 
bing  (two  bodies  together.) 
af/Hc7ion,  w,  den'tiyWce,  n,  fii&tion,  n. 

confrica'tion,  n,  frica'tion,  w.  per^/Hcate,  v, 

Frig-cts,  oV'is,  71.  3.  cold,  coolness :  as,  frigoriCic,  caus- 
ing cold;  refresh',  to  cool  again,  {to  recreate.) 

ftigefkc'tion,  n.  infrig'idate,  v.  Tefrig'ennt,  a.  &  n, 

frig'id,  a,  infrigida'tion,  n.  re/rtg-'crate,  v, 

fr^g'idly,  ad,  refresh',  v.  refrigera'tion,  n. 

frng'idnesa,  n.  refresh' er,  n.  refrig'eraiive,  a, 

frigid' ity,  n.  refresh' ing,  n,  &  a,  refrtg'eratory,a,&>nf 

frigorific,  a,  refresh'ment,  n, 

Fring-o  (comP-  form  of  Frango),  to  break.  (See  Frango.) 

Fri-o,  v.  1.  to  crumble,  to  break  into  small  pieces. 

fri'ahle,  a,  yWabil'ity,  n,  un/ri'able,  a, 

FRivoL-cr«,  a,  trifling,  of  no  moment:   as, /nWity,  the 
state  of  trifling,  or  trifiingness. 
fiiv'olons,  a.  friv'olouBnesa,  n,         frivol'ity,  n. 

friv'olouBly,  ad, 

Frons,  nd'is,  f,  S.  a   leaf:   as,  frondif 'erous,  bearing 
leaves, 
frond^  n.  fronda'tion,  n,  frondif'etoan,  a. 
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FROirSy  nt-if, /.  3.  Ihe  forehead:  as,  con/hm^»  to  bring 
foreheads  together,  (to  /ace,  to  set  face  to  face) ;  front'' 
let,  a  bandage  worn  on  ihe  forehead. 
n![front\  v,  &  n.  coufront'y  v.  front'ed,  a. 

'  Bffron'teTf  n.  confronto'tioo,  n.       */ron'tier,  n.  &  a. 

ag^ron'ting,  a,  effron'tetji  n.  yron'tiered,  a. 

B^ffron'tive,  a.  yronf,  n.  &  v,  jTron'titpiece,  n. 

aC^on'^iveness,  n.       frontfaX^  n.  j^on^lesB,  41. 

bi/ron^ed,  a.  /ron'lo/ed,  a.  /ron/'let,  n. 

Fruct-cts,  m.  4.  (d  fruor),  fruit     (See  Fruor.) 
Fbjjq-jesj  f  3,  fruit:   as,  fru'gal,  belonging  to  yrwii, 
(figuratively,  thrifty,  sparing^ 

firu'g^  o.  yhigiirity,  n.  in/rw'^,  a. 

yru'^lly,  <M?.  yrtt^f 'erous,  a. 

Frument-cw,  n.  2.  (a  fruges,  fruit),  com  or  grain. 
JhtmentafceouB,  a,      frumenta'tiony  n.        jfru'menty,  n. 

Fru— on,  fruitus,  dep.  8.  to  enjoy,  to  reap  the  fruit  or  prcfit 
of:  as,  fruc'tifv,  to  make  fruitful,  to  bear  frudt ;  frui- 
tion, the  act  of  enjoying,  or  pleasure  given  by  the  pos- 
session or  use. 

fru&teA^a,  fruit'fige,n,  fruiif-groveB,  n, 

yVMcftf 'erous,  a,  fruit'-heaier,  n.  Jruit'leaB,  a, 

fru&tify,  V.  fruitf'hearmg,  a,  fruit'lesBly,  ad, 

fructi^CBJtion,  n,  fruit'erer,  n.  yrut^lessness,  n. 

fruc'tuoaa,  a.  fruit'erv,  n,  fruU'-time,  n, 

frudua'tion,  n.  Jruit'M,  a.  fruit'-tree,  n. 

fruc'tme,  n.  fruU'Mlj,  ad,  jruUi'on,  n, 

jruit,  n,  fruit'MneBB,  n,  fru'itive,  a. 

Frustr--j,  adv^  in  vain,  to  no  purpose :  as,  frus'tr^ie,  to 
make  vain  or  nuB,  {to  defeat) 
frustm'neonB,  a.  frustra'tion,  n,  frus'tratory,  a, 

frus'troXje,  v,  &  a.       frus'trat'rve,  a.  vaifrtis'trahle,  a, 

FuGi-o,  V.  3.  to  fee  or  fy,  to  run  away:  as,  fu'gitive, 
flymg  or  running  away,  or  one  who  runs  away, 
cen\r\f'ugB\,  a,  fugac'ity,  n.  refuge,  n.  &  v. 

feb^nfuge^  n.  fu'gitive^  a.  Si  h,         refugee',  n, 

fug^'cious,  a,  fu'gitivenesB,  n,  sah'terfuge,  n. 

•     yt^u'ciousness,  n,      \fugue,  n.  Yer'm\fuge,  n, 

*  Frontier^  the  utmost  verge  of  any  territory,  the  border ;  properly  that  which 
terminaiea  not  at  the  sea,  but  fronts  another  country, 
t  Frumenty f  food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk, 
t  Fugue,  a  term  in  music 
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PuLGE-*©,  V.  2.  to  shine,  to  gKtter,  to  he  bright :  as,  cf/Wf- 
^ence,  a  shining  out,  {histre,  brightness.) 

effulfire',  V.  ful'gid,  a,  fid'gurj,  n. 

ef/w/'^ence,  n.  fulgid'ity,  n.  interful'gent,  a. 

efful'genU «.  ft^goar,  n,  T^ful'gence,  n. 

ful'geuce,  n.  fiU'gumnt,  a.  teful'gency,  m 

fiU'geacy,  n,  Jtd'guraie,  v,  reful'gent,  a. 

ful'gent,  a,  fulgura'tion,  n,  refuTgently,  ad, 

FuLiG-o,  in-is,  f,  3.  soot,  smoke. 
Jitlig'inouSf  a,  fuHg'inoMsiy^  ad. 

FuLM EPr,  Tn-t5,  n.  3.  fire  darted  from  the  clouds,  lightning, 
thunder:  dis,  ful'minaie,  to  thunder  or  make  a  hud 
noise  or  crack. 

ful'minaxki,  a.  fulmina'tion,  n,  ful'mine,  v. 

ful'minate,  v.  ful'minatozy,  a. 

FvM-us,  771.  2.  smoke,  reek  or  fume :  as,  fu'migste,  to 
smoke ;  iperfume,  a  sweet  odotir  sent  through  or  forth, 
(fragrance.) 

effume',  v.  fu'migtite,  v,  iafiwied',  a. 

eSrumflbil'ity,  n.  fumiga'tion,  n.  per'fume,  n. 

*fumei'do,  n.  fu'rmsh,  a.  per/ttinc',  v. 

*fu'matoTy,  n.  fu'mmg,  n.  per/u'mer,  n. 

fume,  n.  &  r.  fu'mingly,  ad.  ^ifu'matory,  a. 

/ii'mid,  a.  fu'moua,  a,  ea^utniga'tiou,  n. 

fwnid'ity,  n.  Ju'my,  a.  nnfu'medi,  a. 

YnjucT—us,  p.  p.  (ft  fungor,  to  discharge  or  perform  one^s 
duty),  discharged  or  performed  one^s  duty  or  cffice :  as, 
^MTic'rionary,  one  who  performed,  or  is  charged  with  an 
office  or  employment;  per  fund  tory,  having  performed 
an  office  thoroughly,  {sHght,  careless.) 

func'tion,  n.  defunc'tion,  n.  per/unc'torily,  ad. 

func't'xon^ry,  n.'  perfunc'tory,  a.  per/Unc'tormeBS,  n. 

defunct',  a.  '&  n. 

FvNu-jf,  f  1.  a  sKng,  a  net,  a  bag,  a  store  or  stock, 
fund,  71.  &.  V. 

FoND-o,  fusum,  ».  3.  to  pour,  to  melt :  as,  confound,  to 
pour  together,  (to  mix,  to  perplex,  to  amaze) ;  ftisiiAef 

*  Ftanado,  a  tmoked  fish*    FvmcAory^  an  herh. 
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that  may  be  melted ;  refund' f  to  pour  back,  {to  pay 
back  what  is  received.) 


tiffuse',  V, 
apTa'^o^,  n. 
circumytt^e',  v. 
circum/ii'sion,  n. 
circuno/u'^ile,  a. 
coj\found',  V. 
t'der,  n. 


dig^'ffively,  <m2« 
digfu'tfiveness,  n. 
di^^ed',  a. 
digrM'5edly,  orf. 
dif/u'^edness,  n. 
eytute',  v,  ^  a. 
e&t£«ed',  a. 
e^u'«ion,  n. 
egftt'«ive,  a. 
founds  V. 
fuse,  V. 
yii'stble,  o. 
ytmbil'ity,  n. 
ju's'ile,  a,  &,  n, 
fu'sion,  n, 
incon/useA',  a. 
infuse',  v, 
in/M'«er,  n, 
iDfu'sible,  a. 


eonfoun'd 
confoun'ded,  a, 
coqfoun'dedly,  ad, 
confoun'dedneBBf  n. 
eaafuse',  v, 
caafu'sion,  n. 
coi\/u'5edIy,  ad, 
con/u'^edness,  n. 
difj^eS  V.  &  0. 
dif^e'ly,  ad, 
di^'«er,  n. 
diQTu'^'ble,  a. 
di^'tfion,  n. 
difi^'5ive,  a. 

FvNV-us,  m.  2.  the  bottom :  as,  found,  to  lay  the  basis  or 
bottom  of  any  building,  (to  ^wi'/i,  to  establish);  pro- 
found', having  the  bottom  far  forth  or  down,  (deep, 
learned,  humble.) 

foundaUionlesa,  n. 
foun'diing,  n, 
fun'damentj  n. 
fundamen'ta.],a.  &,  n, 
yi<7u2ainen'tally,  ad. 
^profound',  a.  &,  n. 


infu'sion,  n, 
infu'sive,  a, 
iRterfused',  a, 
prqfuse',  a, 
prq/tt56'ly,  ad, 
proftise'nem,  n, 
^rqfu'sion,  n. 
r^/und',  V, 
refund' ex,  n, 
refu'sMe,  a, 
refuse',  v. 
refuse,  n,  &  a, 
refu'ser,  n, 
refu'sal,  n, 
wSfuse',  V. 
8U^u'5ion,  n. 
trans^ti^e',  v, 
trans/M'sible,  a. 
trans/u^ion,  n. 


^pTofound'\y,  ad, 
profound' nesB,  n. 
prq/unti'ity,  n. 
refound',  v. 
xinfoun'ded,  a. 


found,  V, 
foun'der,  n,  &fV, 
foun'dreBB,  n. 
founfderouB,  a. 
foun'dery,  n, 
founda'tioD,  n, 

Fwcr-us,  m.2.  a  mushroom,  a  sponge, 
fang'us,  n,  fung'ous,  a,  fiingos'ity,  n, 

FuN-/5;  m.  S.  a  rope  or  cord:  as,  /ttwam'bulist,  one  who 
walks  on  ropes,  {a  rope-dancer.) 
yti'mcle,  n.  /wTiam'biilatory,  a,       /tmam'balo,  or 

funic'uUx,  a,  /tiwam'bulist,  n,  /itwam'bulus,  n. 

FuNus,  ^r-ts,  n,  3.  a  burial,  a  funeral:  as,  fune'brisi^ 
belonging  to  funerals. 
fu'nenH,  n.  &  a.         fune'resX,  a,  *    fune'brkl,  a. 

fu'nertAe,  v.  funera'tion,  n.  fune'brkm,  a. 
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Fim,  cd.  a  thief:  as,  /wra'cious,  given  to  stealing. 
yura'cious,  a.  Jur'tiye^  a.  */w'rMncle,  n* 

jfuf  oc'ity,  n. 

FoRc-^,  /  1.  a  fork:  as,  bi/ttr'cated,  having  two  head 
shooting  out  like  a  fork. 
bi/ur'cated,  a.  fork^  tl  &  r.  fir'ky^  a. 

hifurca'tion,  tu  for'kedly,  ad.  furca'tion^  n. 

bi/wr'cous,  a.  for'kedDesa^  n.  * 

Furfur,  m.  3.  Aran,  At«5^ ;  scurf  or  dandriff. 

fur* fur,  n.  /ur/wra'ceous,  a. 

FuRi-jf,  /.  1.  (a  furo,  u.  3.  to  he  mad),  a  fury  or  fiend; 
madness :  as,  in/ie'nate,  put  into  a  rage  or  fury^  en- 
raged. 

/tt'rious,  a.  /u'Wousness,  n.  in/w'riate,  a.  &  i^ 

yw'riously,  ad. .  J^'rF*  ^ 

Fuso-iT^  a.  blackish  J  tawny  like  the  Indians. 

in/usca'^icm,  n.  og^s'cate,  v.  of/tc^ca'tion,  n. 

FusT-/s^  wi.  3.  a  stick  or  cudgel 

Jhts'tigtite,  V,  fustiga'tion,  n. 

FuTiL-/s,  a.  kaky,  babbling,  trifling. 

fu'tile,  a.  futU'ityf  n, 

FuT-o,  futatum,  v.  1.  to  blame,  to  disprove:  as,  confiUe', 
to  disprove ;  refute',  to  prove  false  or  erroneous. 

conjute',  V.  con'futsnit,  n.  re/u'toble,  a. 

confufer,  n,  confuta'tion,  n,  re/w'tol,  n. 

con/w'/able,  o.  irre/u'^able,  a.  refuta'tion,  n. 

con/ttie'ment,  n.  refute',  v.  refu'ter,  n, 

FuTUR-TO,  p.  fuL  {ab  esse,  to  be),  about  to  be,  that  shall 
or  unll  be :  as,  futu'rity,  time,  or  event  to  come, 
fu'ture,  a,  &.  n.  futurid'on,  n.  futu'rity,  n. 

fu'turely,  ad, 

Fy  (Eng.  for  Fico  or  Facio),  to  make.     (See  iTacib.) 
GaTjA  (Spanish),  fine  dress :  2is,  gal' hnt,  gay,  fine-dressed, 

♦  Furuneiej  literally,  a  petty  thief;  but  it  signifies  now,  a  bUe  or  angry  pM- 
tide. 
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hrave;  gathntfy  a  gay  or  brave  man,  {a  wooer ^  or 

seducerJ) 

ga'la,n.  gal'hnt]y,  ad.              ung&l'hint,  a. 

gaUant',  n.  ^o/'Zantriess,  n,             ung-aZ'Zantly,  ad, 

gat'lantt  a,  gal'hxxtxy,  n.                un^'aZ'/anuy,  n. 

Galax  (yaXag  or  ^aXa),  milk. 

ag'tdaxy,  n.  *gal'axy,  n. 

Galea,  f.  l>  a  helmet — gal'eatedj  a. 
Galli-^,  f,  1.  Gatd  or  France,  a  country  of  Europe. 

gaeVic,  n.  &,  a.  gal'licaxi,  a.  OatU,  n. 

gal'ic,  n.  &,  a.  gal'liciBm,  n.  gatU^ieh,  a. 

gaVlic,  a. 

Gallin--»,  f.  I.  (H  gailus,  m.  2.  a  cock),  a  hen. 

gaUinSi' ceoua,  a, 

GALVANi,"f  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna. 

galvan' ic,  a,  gal'vanize,  V.  galvanom'eter,  n. 

^gal'vamsoi,  n. 

*  Galaxy,  the  mUky  way,  or  via  lactea,  is  a  broad  white  path  or  tradCf  encom- 
passing the  whole  heavens,  and  extending  itself  in  some  places  with  a  dmdtle 
path,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  one.  It  has  been  discovered  to  consist 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  oH  fixed  gtars,  different  in  situation  and  magnitude ; 
from  the  confused  mixture  of  whose  light  its  whole  colour  is  suppo^  to  be 
occasioned.  Hence  any  splendid  assetnblage  of  persons  or  things. — Agalaxy, 
without,  or  want  of  milk. 

t "  The  wife  of  Galvani,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  accidentally  dis- 
QOveved,  that  when  the  nerve  of  the  limb  of  a  frog,  lying  near  an  electrical 
machine,  was  touched  with  a  piece  of  metal,  it  w9ib  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, even  though  it  had  been  dead  for  some  time. — Galvani  repeated  tfie 
experiment,  and,  after  varying  it  in  different  ways,  }MX)ved  satisfactorily  what 
had  thus  been  discovered  by  mere  accident.  He  found  that  the  convulsions 
could  also  be  excited  independently  of  the  electric  machine  (by  means  of 
metals.)  It  has  therefore  been  called  Galvanism^  from  its  discoverer,  and  some- 
times also  vdtaic  electricity,  (from  Voi^a,  who  supposed  that  it  was  merely  com- 
mon electricity  evolved  l)y  the  metals,  particularly  zin/:  and  silver,  the  animal 
being  the  conductor,  and  showing  its  effects);  and  the  apparatus  (being  plates 
of  zinc  and  silver,  arranged  in  pairs  alternately,  and  a  moist  cord  being  put 
between  each  pair)  by  which  this  was  proved,  is  now  termed  a  voltaic  pue. — 
Sir  H.  Davy  found,  on  using  the  very  powerful  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
consisting  of  2(XX)  pair  of  plates,  each  nearly  six  inches  square,  that  when  the 
pieces  of  charcoal  were  kept  at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  there  was  a  bril- 
liant arch  of  light,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  was  constantly  in  a  state  of 
ignition.  By  Galvanism,  there  is  not  only  the  evolution  of  light,  but  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  metals  are  easily  ignited,  and  even  fused,  so  that  an 
intense  heat  is  also  excited. — It  has  been^  already  stated,  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Galvanism  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  agent ;  and  that 
they  are  so,  is  evident  from  their  effects.  They  both  cause  contraction  of  tlie 
animal  fibre.  In  passing  from  one  object  to  another,  both  emit  light  and  heat, 
Cooductora  of  electricity  are  conductors  of  Galvanism,  while  those  which  are 

14 
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Gam-£o  (/ojULfiw),  to  marry f  to  give  in  marriage :  as,  b^'- 
amy,  having  two  wives  at  once ;  dig'amy  or  deutero^'- 
amy,  second  marriage. 

ag'am\B%t  n.  hig'amisi,  n.  miEog'amy,  n, 

ainal'^tf  m,  or  cryptog'amy,  n,  miso^'amist,  n. 

woaaA'gama^  n,  cryptpg-'amous,  o.         monog'am^y  n. 

♦omal'/frtmate,  v.  deuterogamy,  n.  mono^'flwiist,  n. 

amalgamation,  n.        deuterqg-'amist,  n.         neo^'amist,  n. 
bi^'am,  n.  di^'amy,  n.  poly^'amy,  n. 

big-'amy,  n,  di^'amist,  n.  polyg"'amist,  n. 

Gangren-j«  {yayy^oLwa,  ti  7faw,  ^o  gnaw,  to  eat),  a  putrefy' 
ing  ulcer, 
gan'grerue,  n,  &  v,      gan'grervaXe^  v.  gan'grenoua,  a. 

Garr-/o,  v.  4.  to  prattle — ^ar'rulous,  a.  garr\A'\Xy,  n, 
Gaster,  tr-os,  (yatfrri^,  r^f),  the  bel/y  or  stomach,  as,  gflw - 
/ric,  belonging  to  the  belly  or  stomach. 

digas'tric,  a,  gastrii'oqay,  n.  gastror'wphy,  n. 

gas'tric,  a,  gastril'oqyiist,  n.  hy^pogas'tr'vc,  a, 

gastroVomy,  n, 

GAZETT-jf,f  (Ital.)  a  Venetian  half-penny;  a  paper  of 
news,  or  public  intelligence, 
ga'zet,  n.  fgazettef,  n.  &  v.  gazetteer',  n. 

Ge  (75?),  the  earth :  as,  geog'vaphy,  a  description  of  the 
earth  or  world;  geoVogy,  the   doctrine  of  the  earth; 

imperfect  conductors  of  the  one,  are  also  imperfect  conductors  of  the  other." — 
Fife's  Elements  of  Chemiftry.  "  Although  Galvanism  and  electricity  may  be 
considered  as  the  same  principles,  still,  according  to  the  present  state  or  our 
knowledge,  they  may  be  thus  distinguished.  Gcdvanism  is  the  portion  of  elec- 
tricity which  forms  the  component  part  of  the  conducting  body,  in  the  act  of 
underlying  a  change  in  its  capacity,  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser  state ;  while 
electricity  is  the  result  of  a  temporary  change  in  non-conducting  bodies,  inso- 
much that  their  capacities  become,  by  attrition,  momentarily  increased.'* — 
WUkinson^s  Elem,  of  Galvanism. 

*  Amalgamaie,  to  unite  metals  with  quicksilvert  which  may  be  practised  upon 
all  metals,  except  iron  and  copper.  The  use  of  this  operation  is  to  make  the 
metals  soft  and  ductile.  Gold  is,  by  this  method,  dravm  over  other  materials  by 
gilders.    Used  figuratively  also ;  to  mix  or  mingle. 

t "  GazeUa  {jk  Gaza,  a  treasure,  vxalth,  Pers.)  is  a  Venetian  halfpenny,  the 
price  of  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  was  published  at  Venice. — Dr.  Johm- 
son.  It  was  a  kmd  of  literary  newspaper,  in  single  sheets,  published  at  Venice 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  wfifsold  for  a  gazet  The  foglio  d'awisit  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  price,  has  given  the  name  of  gazette  to  newspapers  in 
many  countries.  At  first,  we  used,  in  the  plural,  gaz^tti  Our  gazettes  began 
to  be  regularly  printed  in  16&5:*— -Johnson's  Diet,  by  Todd. 
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geopon'icSf   the  science  of  cultivating    the   ground; 

geot'ic,  belonging  to  the  earth, 

♦apo^tf'on,  or  geoV og'ist,  n.  geom'etrize,  v. 

*a.p'(^ee,  n.  ^e'omancy,  n.  ^copon'ics,  n. 

^60cen'tric,  a,  ^e'omancer,  n.  ge<^n'icsi\,  a. 

•fgeodfB'sia^  n.  ^coraan'tic,  a.  George,  n. 

^eodet'ical,  a,  |^eom'etry,  n.  geor'glc,  n.  &  a. 

geog'nphy,  n.  geom'eter,  n.  geor'gica],  a. 

^«)g*rapher,  n.  ^com'etral,  a,  Georgium-Sidus,  n. 

^cograph'ical,  a.  geomet'xlc,  a.  geos'copy,  n. 

^cograph'ically,  ad,  ^eomet'rical,  a,  geot'ic,  <i, 

geol'ogy,  n.  g-eomet'rically,  ad,  *hypo^e'um,  n. 

geolog'icfii,  a.  geometrician,  n, 

Gel-17,  n.  4.  frost,  ice,  cold :  as,  congeal',  to  turn  by 
frost  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  in^eZ  'able,  that  can- 
not be  frozen ;  geV'iA,  extremely  cold, 
nggela'tiao,  n.  gel'atine,  or  ^^^'fyt  or 

congeal',  v,  gelafinouB,  a,  J^l'iyt  n. 

congeal'Me,  a,  gel'id,  a.  ^el'Hed,  a, 

congeal'meDt,  n,  geVidneBs,  n,  incongel'ahle,  a, 

coBgela'tion,  n,  ^e/id'ity,  n.  ingel'ahie,  a. 

gel'ahle,  a, 

Gemin-its^  a.  double,  twain :  as,  ^emeZKp'arous,  bearing 
twins;  ge7ninous,  double, 
cangemina'tion,  n,       gemina'tion,  n,  gem'inous,  a, 

gemellip'wcouB,  a,       \gem'ini,  n.  pi,  mgem'inaXje,  v,  &,  a, 

gem'inaXe,  v,  gem'iny,  n,  mgemina'tion,  n. 

GuMMr-A,  f,\»  a  bud;  a  gem  or  jrrecious  stone:  as,  gem'- 
mary,  pertaining' to  gems  or  jewels, 
gem.  It.  &  V.  gemmif'erbus,  a,         gem'meows,  a. 

gem'my,  a,  gern'mzxy,  a,  gemmoe'ity,  n, 

*Apog€Bonf  ap<^ee,  or  apogeum^  "  a  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  sun, 
or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  from  the  earth  in  its  whole 
leTolution.    The  ancient  astronomers  rep^arding  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 

reoit  chiefly  regarded  the  apogceon  Bndji)erigcBon,  which  the  modems^  making 
sun  the  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  perihelion:' — Chambers,  Hypo- 
gmtm,  parts  of  a  building  under  ground,  as  cellars  and  vaults. 

t  Qmasia^  the  art  of  measunng  surfaces  or  land, 

XOeometr^t  originally,  signifies  the  art  of  measuring  the  earth,  or  any  dis- 
tances or  dmiensions  on  or  within  it ;  but  it  is  now  used  for.  the  science  of 
qnanti^,  extension,  or  magnitude,  abstractly  considered,  without  any  regard  to 
matter.  Oeometry  is  usually  divided  into  the  speculative  and  practical ;  the 
fonner  of  which  contemplates  and  treats  of  the  properties  of  continued  quan- 
tity abstractedly ;  and  ti^e  latter  applies  these  speculations  and  theorems  to  use 
■od  practice." — Harris. 

f  OemUi,  ike  tuins.  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  third  sign  in  the  Zodiac 
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Gene  A  (ysvsa^  H  ysvw  or  yivofjiai,  to  be  bom),  a  generatum, 
a  birthy  a  descent,  a  family  or  race:  as,  geneaVogj^ 
the  knowledge  of  families ;  homo^e'weous,  having  the 
same  nature  or  principles ;  geneth'liacs,  the  science  of 
calculating  nativities;  iheog'ony,  the  generation  of  the 
gods. 

auto^e'neal,  a,  genethliat' ic,  a,  homo^'eny,  n. 

coemojg^oTiy,  n.  genethliaVogy,  n,         homo^ene'ity,  n. 

cosmog^'onist,  n.  e^onorrhcB'a,  n.        '     homc^e'iieoas,  a. 

geneai'ogy,  n,  heterog^c'ncal,  a.  hoinp^e'neousne88,n. 

genealog'ical,  a,  hetero^enc'ity,  n,       *hy'drogen,  n. 

^encfll'ogist,  n.  heterog^c'ncous,  a,        meog'ony,  n. 

Cren'e^is,  n,  homo^e'ncal,  a,  *ni'trojg^en,  n. 

geneth'l'MCs,  n.  homqg'e'nealness,  n.   *ox'ygen,  n. 

genethli'aad,  a, 

Gkhh^us,  m.  3.  {d,  geno  or  gigno,)  a  guardian  angd;  a 
turn  of  mind ;  a  person  of  talent     (See  Genvs,) 

Geits,  gent-i^,  /.  3.  (ft  genus),  that  which  is  begotten ;  a 
family,  a  nation,  tribe  or  clan.     (See  Crenus.) 

Genu,  n.  4.  the  knee :  as,  genwflec'tion,  the  act  of  bend- 
ing the  knee. 

geni&uhie,  a.  genictda'tion,  n.  ^enuflec'tion,  n. 

genicfuteA/edi,  a. 

Genuin-its,  a.  (ft  geno  or  gigno,  «.  3.  to  beget),  natural, 
not  spurious  ;  frank,  noble.     (See  Genus.) 

Genus,  er-is,  n.  3.  (ft  geno  or  gigno,  v.  3.  to  beget  or  bring 
forth),  a  race  or  descent ;  a  family^  a  kind  or  sort :  as, 
de^en'crate,  to  fall  from  the  virtue  of  ancestors,  or^ 
from  its  kind;  gen'der,  sex  or  kind;  gen'erzX,  belong- 
ing to  a  whole  tribe,  (common  or  usual) ;  gen'erBlize, 
to  reduce  to  a  genus;  gen'erous,  of  noble  birth  or 
mind,   (liberal):  ge'nial,   tending  to    propagation   or 

*  Hydrogen,  literally,  a  generator  of  vnter;  chemically,  a  gas,  combined 
with  orygen,  producing  vxster ;  then  called  inflammable  air,  and  fonns  ibe  gaa- 
U^ts.  NUr^en,  a  generator  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  stqte ;  and  constitutes  four* 
fifths  of  atmospheric  air.  It  extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life.  Oxygeny  a 
generator  of  acids.  It  is  essentiied  to  life  and  combustion,  constituting  one-fifth 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  exists  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  products,  acids, 
mils,  and  osrides.  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  are  gases  transparent  and  colourleaB, 
and  hence  invisiMe,  Having  neidier  taste  nor  smelL 
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cheerfulness,  {natural);  gen'uine,  of  one's  awn  produc- 
tion, {not  spurious  or  vitiated,  real) 
tLggenera'tioa,  n.  genera'tion,  n. 

cange'ner,  n,  gen'eratiwe,  a. 


congen'er&cyy  n. 
coagen'eroas,  a, 
congen'erousaesB,  n. 
conge'nial,  or 
coge'nial,  a, 
coD^e'm'alness,  n. 
con^cntal'ity,  n. 
congenfite,  a, 
degen'emtef  v,  &,  a, 
degen'er&te\yt  ad, 
deg'en'erateness,  n. 
degenerMon,  n. 
degen'emcjf  n. 
degen'eroua,  a. 
de^cn'erously,  ad, 
disin^cn'ixous,  a, 
disin^en'tiously,  ad, 
dising-en'tiousness,  n. 
disin^enti'tty,  n. 
engen'deTf  v. 
gen'der,  n.  &  v, 
gen'enl,  a,  &  n. 
gen'en\\y,  ad, 
^en'eralness,  n. 
^cn'eralship,  n. 
^en^ral'ity,  ti. 
^en'eralty,  n. 
gen'erBXize,  v. 
^en'eralization,  n. 
^en'eralissimo,  n, 
gener^ic,  a, 
gener'ical,  a, 
^ener'ically,  ad, 
gen'erahle,  a. 
gen'erwat,  a, 
gen'eraXe,  v. 


gen'eratOT,  n, 
gen'erousy  a, 
gen'erously,  ad. 
gen'erouaneas,  n, 
generoB'ity,  n, 
ge'nml,  a, 
ge'nisWy,  ad, 
ge'nio,  n. 
ge'niusi  n, 
gen'itals,  n, 
gen'ttixe,  a, 
gen'itoT,  n, 
gen'iture,  n, 
genteeV,  a, 
genteel'ly,  ad, 
genteeV ness,  n, 
gen'tWe,  n.  &  a. 
gen'tilishf  a, 
gen'tilism,  n. 
gentiViiy,  n. 
gentiliti'ous,  a, 
gen'tilize,  v, 
gen'tlBi  a, 
gen'tlyy  ad. 
gen'tleness,  n, 
gen'tlesh'ip,  n, 
gen'tleman,  n, 
gen*  tlewom^n,  n, 
^en'f/emanlike,  a, 
g-en^/emanly,  a, 
^cn^Zemanliness,  n. 
gen'try,  n. 
gen' nine,  a. 
gen'ninely,  ad, 
gen'uinenes8,  n, 
ge'nus,  n. 


ingen'der,  v, 

ingen'derer,  n. 

in^cn'erable,  a, 

ingen'eratje,  a,  &  v, 

in^en'crate<3,  a, 
*'mge'nious,  a, 

in^e'niously,  ad. 

in^e'niousness,  n. 

in'genite,  a. 
*iDgen^uouB,  a, 

ingen'tioasiy,  ad, 

in^en'Mousness,  n. 

ingenu'ity,  n. 

omni^'enous,  a, 

primo^ft'nial,  a. 

pr'imogen'itnref  n, 

progenera'iioTi,  n, 

j^rog'eny,  n, 

progen'itoT,  n. 

regen'eratet  v.  &  a, 

regen'ereiteness,  n. 
fre^encra'rion,  n, 
un^en'^rated,  a, 

uno^en'crative,  a, 

fmgen'eroxm,  a, 

un^e'nial,  a. 

MngenteeV,  a. 

ungen'tle,  a, 

ungen't]y,  ad. 

ungen'lleness,  n. 

un^ew'^/emanlike,  a, 

un^cn'/Zemanly,  a. 

nmgen'iture,  n. 

unino-e'ntous,  a. 

uningen'uous,  a, 

umegen'er&cy,  n. 

iinre^en'erate,  a. 


•  Ingenious  and  ingenuous,  literally,  being  in-bom  ;  the  former  respects  the 
gemuB  or  mental  powers  which  are  in-bom,  the  latter  respects  the  noMeness  of 
dknacter  which  is  inrbom. 

i Regeneration,  the  act  of  fte^ctttng- again ;  ncto  birth;  birth  by  grace  from 
camal  to  holy  aflbctions.  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  bat  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneiatiMi 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoet"— Ti«w«  iii.  5. 
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GBRMBif,  in-is,  n.  3.  a  sprout  or  shoot,  a  branch  :  as,  ger'^ 

m/nate,  to  sprout,  to  bud. 

eger*nUnste,  v,  ger'minBnt,  a,  germina'tion,  n. 

ger'man,  n,  &,  a,  gefminaXe,  v.  regermina'tion,  n, 

germ,  n. 

Ger-o,  gestum,  v.  3.  to  bear  or  carry,  to  bring  :  as,  bet 
Ug'erenX,  carrying  on  war ;  vice^e'rent,  one  who  car- 
ries on  or  rules  for  another,  (a  lieutenant) ;  suggest',  1o 
bring  under,  {to  hint,  to  intimate) ;  ingest',  to  throw  into 
the  stomach. 


Aiges'tible,  a. 
diges'tion,  n, 
diges'tivQ,  a,  &>n. 
egest',  V, 
eges'tion,  n. 
ge'rent,  a, 
ger'und,  n. 
gest,  n. 
ges'tic,  a. 
gesta'tion,  n. 
ges'tatory,  a. 
gestic'ulate,  v, 
gesticula'tiou,  n. 
^e«^tc'ulator,  n. 
^e»(ic'ulatory,  a, 
ges^ture,  n, 
jest,  n.  &  V. 


jes'ter,  ru 
'voAigesIf,  or 
mA\ges'ted,  a. 
indigestible,  a, 
mii^es'tion,  n. 
ingest',  V, 
inges'tion,  n, 
lani^'crous,  a. 
moTigera'tion,  n, 
mori^'erous,  a. 
^redlges'tion,  n. 
suggest',  V, 
eugges'ter,  n, 
Bugges'tion,  n, 
undiges'ted,  a. 
vice^eVent,  n,  &>4t, 
vicege'rency,  n. 


ali^'erous,  a. 
astrig-'erous,  a, 
bellig-'crate,  v. 
bellig-'crent,  n. 
belli^'erous,  a. 
con^e'ries,  n. 
covkgesV,  V, 
cong-est'ible,  a, 
con^es'^ion,  n. 
corni^'erous,  o. 
crini^'erous,  a, 
cruci^'erous,  a, 
di^'erent,  o. 
"^Sgesf,  V. 
*di' gest,  n. 
diges^tedXy,  ad, 
,    dxges'tet,  n. 

Ger-ojv  (/e^wv),  old  man — f^eroc'omy,  w.  ^er-ocom'ical,  a. 

GiBB-175,  m.  2.  a  swelling,  a  hunch  on  the  bach 

gib'bouB,  a,  gib'touenesa,  n,            gibbos'ity,  n, 

GiGAS,  ant-w,  m.  3.  a  giant:  as,  gigan'tic,  like  a  giant 

gi'ant,  n.  gi'antship,  n,                gigan'tichl,  a, 

gi'antesB,  n.  gi'antxy,  n,                  gigante'sLU,  a. 

gi'antiike,  a,  gigan'tic,  o.                 gigan'tine,  a, 
gi'antly,  a, 

"*■*  Digese,  V.  literally,  to  carry  Bsunder^  to  dislribiUe,  or  to  bring  what  is  asunder 
and  set  it  in  order ;  to  range  methodically ;  to  concoct  in  the  stomach,  so  as  that 
the  various  particles  of  fiwd  may  be  applied  to  their  proper  use ;  to  apply  know- 
ledge by  m&iiiation  to  its  proper  use.  Di'gest,  n.  the  pandect  or  vcitume  of  civil 
law,  containing  the  ofHnions  of  the  ancient  lawyers. 

t  **  Chrocomy  (from  ytptav,  an  old  man^  and  comeo,  KOftta^  to  take  care  of),  W 
Hiat  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  proper  regimen  to  be  observed  m  oU 
ageJ^-^ohnson's  Diet,  by  Todd. 
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GfifGiv-^,  f.  1.  the  gum  of  the  teeth — gin'givdX^  <u 
Glaci-£5,  /.  5.  ((t  gelu),  ice :  as,  gla'cial,  of  ice,  icy. 
congla'cidLte,  v.  gla'cial^  a.  glacia^tioa^  tu 

conglacia'tion,  n,         gla'ciate,  v,  gla'cious,  a, 

GhADi-us,  m.  2.  (a  clades,  f,  3.  slaughter),  a  sword:  as, 
gladia'tor,  a  sicprd-iplayer,  a  ^nzQ-fighter, 
<di^ia'<2tate,  v,  gla'diature,  n.  gla'diatory,  a. 

digladia'tion,  n.  gtadia'tov,  n,  gladiato'rial,  a, 

Glans,  gland-w,  f,  3.  (/3aXavog),  an  acorn ;  a  gland :  as, 
glan'dulsLr,  pertaining  to  the  glands. 

gland.  It.  glandif 'erous,  a,  glan^dular,  a, 

^glan'dean^  n.  glan'diform,  a.  glau'dnlaos,  a, 

glan'dered,  a.  glan'dule,  n.  glanduloe'ity,  n. 

Gleb--«,  f.  I.  a  cbd,  a  turf. 

glebe,  n.  gle'bous,  a,  gl^'by,  a, 

GhOB-us,  m.  2.  a  globe,  a  round  body,  a  ball:  as,  con- 
glob'tdate,i[  to  gather  together  into  a  little  round  mass, 

caaglobe',  v.                 globe,  n.  glob'ule,  n. 

congWbsitje,  v,  &  a.     gl&bated,  a.  glob'ulsiT,  a. 

conglo'bately,  ad,         glo'boua,  a.  glob'uloua,  a, 

.congloba'tion,  n.          globose',  a.  glo'by,  a. 
^conglo'btUa.te,  v,          globos'ity,  n. 

Ghom^us,  er-is,  n.  3.  a  clue  or  ball:  as,  con^Zom'erate,  to 
gather  into  a  ball,  (like  a  ball  of  thread.) 
sgglom'enite,  v.  conglom^eraie,  v.  &  a.  glom'ertite,  v, 

aigglomera'tion,  n.        conglomera'tion,  n.      glom'eroua,  a, 

Glori-jJ,  f.  1.  gloty,  honour,  renown :  as,  glo'rify,  to  pro- 
cure or  pay  honour  or  praise, 
disglo'rify,  V,  gh'riousness,  n.  inglo'rious,  a, 

glo'ry,  n.  gl&rify,  v,  inglo'rioue\y,  ad, 

glo'rmxB,  a,  ^Zorifica'tion,  n.  in^Zo'riousness,  n. 

glo'rioualy,  ad,  gloria'tion,  n.  \xnglo'ri^ed,  a,    ^ 

*  Gkmders,  a  disease  incident  to  horse,  a  running  of  corrupt  matter  from  the 
no§e,  being  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  according  to  its  malignity. 

t "  Swafiows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter,  as  a  number  of  them  conglobukUe 
together,  by  flying  round  ana  round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves 
under  water,  and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river." — Johnson,  in  BosweWs  Life  of 
Jbhnton.  That  swallows  lie  all  winter  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  very  doubtfvu, 
if  not  untrue.  The  common  belief  is,  that  they  migrate,  lifce  other  birds  of 
passage,  to  a  warmer  climate,  as  Africa^  &c 
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Gloss-^  (ykt^tta),  the  tongue,  language:  as,  glos's^ry^  a 

dictionary  of  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 
*ep\glot'ti8,  n.  glos'sarist,  n.  ^towog'raphy,  n. 

gloss,  n.  &  r.  glos'sy,  a.  glossog' mpher,  n, 

glos'ser,  n.  glos'sinees,  n.  gloVtis,  n. 

glos'seLTy,  n.  ^Zw'tfist,  n.  pol'y^tot,  a.  &  n. 

^los5a'n(al,  a. 
Gluten,  in-t5,  n.  3.  a  viscous  body,  -fglue :  as,  con^/tt'riu- 
ate,  to  glue  together,  (to  cement) 

tLggluftinate,  v.  igltie,  or  glu'iBh,  or 

tigglutina'tion,  n,         glew,  n.  &  v.  glew''ish,  a. 

9Lgglu'tinsxit,a,  glu'er,  or  glu'tinsLte,  v. 

tigglu'tin&ntsi  n.  gleto'er,  n,  glu'tinous,  a, 

agglutinative,  cl         glue'-hoiler, n.  ^Zu^tnousnesB,  n. 

conglu'ti7taite,v,&,a.    glu'ey,or  glutinoB'ity,  n. 

coDgluttTta'tion,  n.        glew'y,  a,  glutina'tion,  n. 

conglu'tinative,  a.        glu'eyness,  or  glu'tinative,  a, 

conglutina'toT,  n.         ^Zeu^'iness,  n.  unglve',  v. 

Glut-/o,  glutitum,  v.  4.  to  swallow :  as,  gluttonous,  given 
to  excessive  eating;  Xglui'ton,  one  who  eats  to  excess. 
^eglutUMon,  n.  XglxU'ton,  n.  glut'tonousij,  ad. 

glut,  V.  &  n.  glut'tonoxiR,  a.  glut' tony,  n. 

Glypho  (yXu^w),  to  carve  or  engrave :  as,  hieroglyph'ic, 
an  emblem,  or  the  art  of  writing  in  picture ;  anaglyph, 
an  ornament  by  sculpture ;  glyptog' raphy,  a  description 
of  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems. 

RTi'^glyph,  n,    ,  glyp'tic,  a.  hieroglyph' ic^n.SLO' 

KTOfflyph'ic,  a.  glyptog' rsiphy,  n,        hieroglyph' leal,  a. 

glyph,  n.  fflyptogra,ph'ic,  a,        hiero^Zy|)A'ically,  ad, 

glyph'ic,  n.  hi'eioglyph,  n. 

Gnomon  (yvwfjwov  from  yvow,  yivwcxw,  to  know),  a  thing  that 
serves  to  make  known,  or  indicates:  as,  gnomoVosy,  a 
collection  of  maxims  and  reflections ;  gnomon,  the  hand 
or  pin  of  a  dial ;  prognosticate,  to  foretell,  to  {oreshaw* 

gnome,  n.  ^nom'ical,  a.  gnomoVogy,  n, 

*  Epiglottis,  **  the  thin  moveable  carriage,  in  the  form  of  a  little  tongue 
which  covera  the  aperture  of  the  wind-pipe. ' — Ash. 

t  Olue,  **  a  viscous  body  commonly  made  by  boiling  the  skins  of  animals  to  a 
jelly ;  any  viscous  or  tenacious  matter,  by  which  bodies  are  held  one  to  an* 
other;  cemenL" — Johnson. 

t  GUttton,  a  cunning  vorqcious  animal,  larger  than  a  badger,  which  inhabit! 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  preys  on  the  carcases  of  bares,  mice*  4c. 
hence  any  one  who  eats  much  is  ca^ed  a  glutton. 
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gytomolog'icj  a, 
gnomolog'ical,  a, 
gTio'mon,  n. 
gnomon'icsj  n, 
gTiomonf iCf  a. 
grumion' ica\,  a. 


prognos'tic^ «.  &  n. 
prognos'ticMe,  a, 
prognos'ticfLte^  v, 
prognostica'tioQ,  n. 
prognose ticator,  n. 


i^ora'mus,  n. 


*Ono8'tic,  a.  &  It. 

gnos'ticisait  n. 

pa.thognomon'ic,  a. 
tphysiqg-'nomy,  n, 

physioo^'nomer,  n. 

physiojg-'nomist,  n, 

Gnor-us  for  Gnar-u5,  a.  knowing, 

^'norant,  o.  ig'nomnce,  n. 

i^norantly,  ad.  , 

GwosT-os  (yvtjtfTog),  known,  made  known.     (See  Gnomon.) 

GoNiA  (/cjvia),  nw  angle  or  comer :  as,  diag-'onal,  through 

iA«  angles  or  corners ;  oc'iagon,  a  figure  of  eight  an- 

^&5 ;  tri^oTiom'etry,  the  art  of  measuring  triangles^  or 

figures  of  three  angles. 

dia^'onal,  n.  &  a.        hexagonal,  0. 

non'a^OTi,  n. 

nona^'oTial,  a. 

oc/t^on,  n. 

octa^'onal,  a. 

or'tho^on,  n. 

orthog'ovaly  a. 

ax'ygonf  n. 

pen'tagon,  n. 

penta^'onal,  a. 

G0N—08  (yovof,  H  yevw,  to  beget),  progeny.     (See  Genea.) 
GoRDi-iTS^J  m.  2.  a  Phrygian  king— gor' diem,  a. 
Gr0R60N,§  (yo^wv),  a  monster  with  snaky  hairs,  of  which 

the  sight  turned  beholders  to  stone  ;  Medusa ;  a  terrific 

object 
ig^gf^  ^  gorgo'nian^  a. 

*  GnosticSy  those  "  who,  as  the  fathers  tell  us,  sprang  from  Simon  Mae^,  and 
pretended  to  extraordinary  hnxndedge  and  illumination ;  whence  they  had  the 
name  of  Gnostics,'' — THUtson's  Serm. 

t  Physiognomy,  the  art  of  discovering  the  temper,  and  foreX:nmm7i^  the  for- 
tune by  the  features  of  the  face ;  the  face,  the  cast  of  the  look. 

t  A  Phrygian  husbandman,  made  king  by, the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  who  is  said 
to  have  then  tied  up  his  utensils  of  husbandn^  in  the  temple,  and  in  a  knot  so 
intricate,  that  no  one  could  find  out  where  it  began  or  enoed.  It  was  pretend- 
ed, that  whoever  should  loose  thi»  knot,  should  be  kinff  of  all  Asia.  Alexan- 
der the  trreat,  without  sta)ring  to  untie  it,  cut  it  with  nis  sword.  Hence  the 
Oordian  knott  came  to  express  any  thing  dijJicuU  or  intricate. 

$  Chrgones,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose 
iMiiiM  were  Stheno,  Euryalet  and  Medusot  all  immortal  except  Medusa. 


dia^'onally,  ad. 
dec'sigon,  n. 
dodec'a^on,  n. 
endec'a^on,  n. 
goniom'eter,  n. 
ffoniomet'ncal,  a. 
bep'ta^on,  n. 
hepta^onal,  a. 
hex'agoTi,  n. 


poVygon,  n. 
poAyg'anal,  a. 
tet'mgon,  n. 
tetra^'oTial,  a. 
tri'g-on,  n. 
tri^'onal,  a. 
tri^onom'etiy,  n. 
tri^onomet'rical,  a. 
wMec'hgon,  n. 
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GoTTH-/,  m.  2.  a  celebrated  nation  of  ancient  Germany^ 
who  were  savage  toarriors, 
goth'ic,  n.  &.  fl.  goth'lcize,  v,  goth'iciBm,  n. 

goth'idBLl,  a. 

Gourmand,  m.  (Fr.)  a  glutton,  a  greedy  eater, 
gor'mand,  or       .        gor'tnandize^  or  gor'mander,  n, 

gour'mandf  n.  gour'mandize,  v,  &  n,  gor'mandizGTf  n. 

Gracil-/8^  a.  lean,  slender,  small 
grac*ile,  a,  grac'ilent,  o.  gracU'ity,  n. 

Gradi-oa,  gressus,  dep.  3.  (a  gradus,  m.  4.  a  step),  to  go 
step  by  step :  as,  degrade',  to  go  or  bring  a  step  down, 
(to  place  lower)  ;  aggress',  to  go  to,  {to  assatdt  or  begin 
the  quarrel) ;  grad'uaAe,  to  go  step  by  step,  or  mark  idih 
degrees,  (to  dignify  with,  or  take  an  academical  de- 
gree) ;  trans^e^*',  to  pass  over  or  beyond,  (to  viokUe  or 
break) ;  ^rogres' sive,  going  forward. 

aggress',  V.  &  Tt.  e'gress,  n. 

nggressi'on,  n.  egressi'on,  ru 

grade,  n. 


agg^re^'tfive,  a. 
hggres^sox,  n. 
i\.'t\grade,  a, 
cong'ress,  n, 
congres'sive,  a. 
degrade',  v. 
degrade^ment,  n. 
degrada'tion,  n, 
degrad'ingly,  ad, 
degree',  n, 
digress',  v. 
digression,  n. 
digressi'on^l,  a. 
digres'sive,  a. 
digres'sively,  ad, 

GRiEci-w«,  f,  1.  (y^ama),  Greece,  a  celebrated  peninsular 
country  on  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
Greece,  n.  gre'che,  v.  greek'ish,  o. 

Grc'cian,  n,  ^  a.         gre'cism,  n.   .  greek'Xing,  n. 

grefcianixie,  v.  Chreek,  n.  &  a. 

Gramen,  in-is,  n.  3.  grass :  as,  ^ramin'eous,  grassy. 
grandn'eoQB,  a.  ^ammiv'orous,  o. 


grada'tion,  n. 
grad'atory,  n,  &,  a, 
gra'dient,  a, 
grad'uai,  a,  &,  n, 
^rad'usi\\y,  ad, 
grad'uaite,  v,  &>n. 
grad'uaXeBhip,  n. 
^radttaftion,  n, 
mgre'dieTiX,  n, 
m'gress,  n, 
ingressi'on,  n, 
intro^re»si'on,  n. 
^TOg'ress,  n. 


progressi'on,  n, 
progressi'onaX,  a, 
piogres'sive,  a, 
pro^rc»'«ively,  ad. 
progres'siveiaeBB,  n. 
te'gress,  n. 
xegressi'ou,  n, 
ret'rograde,  a,  &  v. 
Tetrograda'tion,  n, 
Tetrogressi'on,  n, 
Buhingressi'on,  n. 
tmnsgress',  v, 
trans^rcssi'on,  n. 
tnnagres'sor,  n. 
tmnsgres'slye,  a. 
uadergrad'tuite,  n. 
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Gramm-w9  (y^afAfAa,  ft  yfa(pw,  to  vyrite),  a  writing,  a  ktteTf 

literature,    (See  Grapho,) 
Grand-/s,  a,  great,  lofty :  as,  ag'grandize,  to  make  great ; 

grand,  great,   splendid;   grandil' oquous,   using    lofty 

words. 

Rg'grandize,  v.  grand'moiher,  n.  ^oru^ee'ship,  n. 

tig'grandizer,  n.  granrf'son,  n.  ^ran'deur,  n. 

ag'^TOTwiizement,  n.    ^ran<i'dauffhter,  n.      grandev'ity,  n. 

BJggrandiza'lion,  n.   '  ^raTwi'child,  n.  ^rantfe'vous,  a. 

grandf  a.  grand'eire^  n.  grandif 'ic,  a, 

grand'ly,  ad.  ^ran'rfam,  n.  ^anrftl'oquence,  n. 

^anc^'ness,  n.  grandee',  n.  grandiVoQ^oyia,  a, 

^orwi'father,  n. 

Grando,  in-is,  /.  3.  Aai7 — gran'dinous,  a, 

Gkan-um,  n.  2.  a  grain  of  com  :  as,  gran'ary,  a  place  or 
store-house  for  threshed  com  or  grain ;  gramv'oTous, 
eddng  grain ;  gran'ulous,  full  of  little  grains, 
grain,  n.  granit'icsA,  a.  jgranula'tion,  n, 

grain'ing,  n,  graniw'orous,  a,  J^rcnade',  n. 

grai'ny,  a.  gran'iAe,  n.  grenadier',  n, 

gran'djy,  n.  ^ran'ulous,  a.  mgraineA',  a, 

^ron'ate,  or  ^ran'ulary,  a.  pomegran'ate,  n. 

*^ron'ite,  n.  ^ran'ulate,  u. 

Graph-o  (y^a(pw),  to  <race  ZiTies,  to  tvrite,  to  describe :  as, 
anemography,  a  description  of  the  wind ;  au'to^«;?A, 
the  hand-im^/7?g"  of  any  one,  {the  original, — the  oppo- 
site of  3.p'ograph,  a  copy) ;  biblio^V^jjpAy,  the  descrip- 
tion  of  books  or  literary  history ;  brachy^'rapAy,  short- 
nand  uriting ;  \{\'QYOgram  or  hiero^VtfpAy,  holy  writ- 
ing ;  hydrog'raphy,  the  description  of  water ;  litho^'- 
raphy,  writing  upon  stone ;  orihog'raphy,  correct  writ- 
ing of  words;  ^\yg'raphy,  writing  in  many  unusual 
ways ;  graphic,  well  described  or  delineated,  or  relat- 
ing to  engraving, 
aerog'raphy,  n,  Sidenog'raphy,  n,  Vigram'matist,  n. 

*  Granitey  a  kind  of  fine  spotted  stone  or  marUe ;  so  called,  because  consist- 
iii&  18  it  were  of  grains,  or  small  distinct  particles. 

T  Granulation,  pouring  melted  metals  mto  cold  water,  that  they  may  divide 
themselves  into  grains, 

t "  Grenade,  a  little  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is  set  on 
fire  by  means  of  a  small  fusee  fastened  to  the  touch-hole ;  as  soon  as  it  is  kind- 
led, tne  case  flies  into  many  shatters,  much  to  the  damage  of  all  that  stand 
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Hn'Bgram,  n. 

tLWLgram'nuUy^  n, 
H.nsLgram'mat\sm,  n. 

hnB^rammaf  icaXy  a, 

uneLgrarn'matize,  v, 
Bnemog'raphy,  «. 

B.p'ograpkt  n. 
Sipog'ruphalt  a. 
astrog-'ropfty,  n. 
BXitMog'rajfhy,  n, 
fLu'tograph,  n. 
Butog'raphy^  n. 
BMtog'raphBlt  a, 
autograph' ical,  a, 
hMiog'raphy,  n. 
hMiog'rapher,  n, 
bibliqg^ropA'ic,  a. 
biblicgropA'ical,  a. 
hiog'rapky,  n. 
hiog'rapheTf  n. 
bio^rcpfe'ical,  a. 
hmchyg'raphy,  n. 
brachy^'rop^er,  n. 
cacqg'rapAy,  n. 
cali^VflpAy,  n. 
caligTflp^'ic,  fl. 
chalco^'ropAy,  w. 
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chk'ograph,  n. 

Jchirog-VapAy,  n. 
chirog-'rop^er,  n. 
a.  choro^'ropAy,  n. 
choroig"'rapAer,  n, 
chorog^ropA'ical,  a, 
chorogTopA'ically,  a. 

Jchristianog-'rop^y,  n. 

llchromatog^'ropAy,  n. 

^chron'ogram,  n,    [a. 


GRA 

ftep'igTflpA,  n, 
ethno^'ropAy,  n. 
ethnoigropA'ic,  a. 
geog'raphyt  n, 
geog'rapher,  w. 
geqgTflpA'ical,  a. 
geog-ropA'ically,  ad^ 
glossog'raphy,  n. 
glossog'rapher,  n. 
glyptoj^'rcpAy,  ti. 

o  •  — ,  -"    u       glypto^ropA'ic,  a. 

chxom}graTnmaV\coX,X\gram'rmLX^  n. 

chronogTflm'wiatist,  a,  grflw'mar-school,  n. 
gramma'rian,  n, 
grammat'ic,  a, 
grammat'ical,  a, 
grammat'icdlly,  otL 
grammatica'tiont^n. 
gram'matist,  n, 
grammat'tdBe^  v, 
graph'ic,  a. 
graph'ical,  a, 
graph'icKlly^  ad, 
{J^ropAom'eter,  «. 

B^iog'rapha^  n. 
hagiqg-'rapAy,  n. 
hagio^'rapAal,  a, 
h&giog'rapher,  n. 


chronpg^'ropAy,  n 
chronqg^'rcp^er,  n. 
cometo^VflpAy,  n, 
cosmog'raphyf  n, 
co^piog'rapher,  n, 
cosmog^rapA'ical,  a, 
cryptqg-'ropAy,  n. 
crystallojg-'rapAy,  n. 

**di'a^rflm,  w. 

**dia^rapA'ical,  a. 
engrave',  v, 
engra'veT,  n, 

ttep'igram,  n. 
epigrammat' ic,  a. 
epigrammat' icalf  a, 
epigram' matist,  n. 


*  "  Anagram,  anagrammadsm,  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  disscluHon  of  a  name 
intD  its  kUerSy  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial  irons- 
posUioTiy  without  addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  diffefent 
words,  making  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person  named." — Camden, 

t  Angiognmhy,  a  description  of  vessels  in  the  human  body ;  viz.  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  and  fumphaiics.  ^      .  . 

X  Chiroeraphy,  literally,  hand-toriting,  the  art  of  writing.  Chirograph^  for- 
merly, a  deed,  requiruag  a  counterpart,  engrossed  twice  upon  the  same  piece 
of  parchment,  cut  through  the  middle ;  the  same  as  charter-party :  also,  a  fine. 
CJarographer,  a  writer,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  officer  in  the  common 
pleas  who  engrosses  fines. 

$  Ckrislianography,  a  description  of  the  nations  professing  Christianity. 

II  Chromatography,  is  a  description  of  colours ;  from  Chroma,  -atos,  (j^puna, 
•aTos),  colour :  as,  chromatic,  relatmg  to  cdour. 

IT  Chronogram^  an  inscription,  including  the  date  of  any  action. 

**  Diagram^  a  delineation  of  geometrical  figures ;  a  scheme  drawn  by  way  qf 
illustrating  any  thing ;  a  mathematical  scheme.    Diagraphical,  descrijmve. 

ft  Epigram,  originally,  an  inscrijAion,  now  a  short  poem,  terminating  in  a 
point.    Epigraph,  a  title  or  inscription. 

tX  Orammar,  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  truly  or  correctly,  according  to 
the  rules  established  by  custom  and  the  autliority  of  good  whtem 

$$  GrapJiometer,  a  surveying  instrument 
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iu'erogram,  n. 
ineroffrttmmat'ic,  a, 
hierqgTOTit'ma/ist,  n. 
hieTog'raphy,  n. 
hierograph'iCf  a, 
hi€Tograph'ic&\t  a, 
historiog'raphy,  n, 
historiog'rapkeT,  n, 
hoTog-'raphy,  n. 
horologiog'raphyf  n. 
borologiog-ftfpA'ic, «. 
hydrog'rapky,  n, 
hydrog'rapherj  n. 
ichaog'raphy,  n. 
ichno^op^'ical,  a. 
iconog^raphy,  n. 
leidcog'raphy^  n. 
lexicos^'rop^r,  n. 
]itb€^'r<ip^7,  n, 
lithoff'rapfibTf  n. 
hthograph'ic,  a. 
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microg^rapky,  n. 
mimog'raphy^  n. 
mimog'raphet,  n, 
mon'ogTflm,  n. 
monoj^rflmmal,  a, 
myog'raphy,  n, 
liomog^raphyf  n. 
oTthog'raphy,  n, 
oxihog'rapheT,  n. 
orlhojg-rflp^'ical,  a. 
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pseudc^'f  op/ky,  n. 
Bcenojg^ropny,  n. 
BC^nc^rapA'ica],  a, 
sceno^opA'ically,  ad, 
WQXenog'rapky,  n, 
9teg&Dog'raphy,  n, 
eteg&nog'rapherf  n» 
BteDOg'raphyt  n, 
stenog-'ropAer,  n. 
etereog'raphy,  n. 


orthograph'icaWyfOd.  Bteref^'raphety  n< 
ourano|g"'rflj>^y,  n.     \teVegraph,  n. 


paxi'tograph,  n. 
*p3Lx'agraph,  n. 
paraflTopfc'ical,  a. 
parallel'oj^flm,  n. 


iopog'raphy,  n. 

toipog'rapheT,  n. 

topG^rop^'ical, « 

typog'raphy,  n. 


parallelo^rtfm'ical^.  typoig^'ropAer,  n. 
phytog-'ffl^y,  ».        typo^ro/i^'ical, «. 


typograpk'ically,  ad, 
xyXog'raphy,  n. 
zxyog'raphy,  n, 
zoog'rapher,  n. 


ipoVygram,  n. 

jK>\yg^raphy,  n. 
_     _  psalmog-'rop^y,  n. 

meta^rirm'madsm,  n.  psalmo^Vop^ist,  n. 
metallc^'rapAy,  n, 

GaATi--*,  f.  I.  {H  gratus,  a.  grateful.),  favour,  gratitude, 
thankfulness :  as,  gra'cious,  full  oi  favour,  {kind,  becom- 
ing) ;  grat'ify,  to  make  grateful,  {to  indulge,  to  please) ; 
gra'tis,  freely,  (for  nothing.) 


ngree',  v. 
agreed',  a. 
agree'Bble,  a, 
agree'My,  ad, 
i^ree'ableness,  n. 
a^eeabil'ity,  n, 
a^ree'ment,  n. 
^gree'mgly,  ad. 
ngree'ingnesa,  n. 
cangrat'uhte,  v, 
congratula'tion,  n, 
congrahda'toT,  n, 
caograt'uUUory,  a, 
coagrat'uhat,  a, 
dvaagree',  v, 
din^TM'iBeDt,  n. 


disagree'Me,  a. 
disa^rce'ably,  ad. 
disgrace',  n.  &,  v. 
diBgra'cer,  n, 
disgrace'fnl,  a. 
dis^rflce'flilly,  ad. 
dis^race'fulness,  n. 
disgra'cioue,  a. 
grace,  n.  &  v. 
graced',  a, 
grace'fix],  a. 
^ace'fully,  ad. 
^ace'fiilness,  n, 
grace'lesB,  a, 
grace'leasiy,  ad, 
grace'lessaeaa,  n. 


Gra'ces,  n. 
gra'cious,  a. 
gra'ciously^  ad. 
gra'ciousness,  n. 
grate' fu],  a. 
grate' fu\\y,  ad, 
grate'Mneas,  n. 
grat'ifv,  V. 
grat'tner,  n. 
grati^CA'ticfa,  n. 
gra'tis,  ad. 
gratiixide,  n. 
gratu'itoxis,  a. 
gratu'itousiy,  ad, 
gratu'ity,  n. 
greet,  v. 


•  Paragmpht  something  written  beside ;  a  distinct  ;xir<  of  a  discmtrte. 
t  **  Twgittpht  an  infltrument  that  answen  the  end  of  writing  by  conveying 
mieUigencf.  to  a  distance^  through  the  means  of  ngntdsJ* — Maton. 
15 
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gree'ter,  n. 
greef'mg,  n. 
ingreUe,  a. 
iagrate'ly,  ad, 
iugrate'mU  a. 
iDgrate'fally,  ad. 


ingrat'itude^  n, 
in^ra'ttate,  v. 
ingraftiat'mg^  a, 
ungrace'fii]^  a, 
un^race'fully,  ad. 

Gravis,  a,  heavy,  weighty :  as,  Rg'gravsXe,  to  make  heavy ^ 
(to  make  any  thing  worse) ;  grav'itdXQ,  to  tend  to  the 
centre  of  attraction. 
^'gravahXe,  a,  grav'idated,  a, 

Bg'gravBief  v,  *gravida'tion,  n, 

*gravid'ity,  n. 
*gravim'eteTy  n, 
grav'itaXe,  v, 
fgravita'tion,  n, 
\grav'ity,  n. 
grief,  n. 
grief 'lessj  a, 

GREMi-ujif,  n,  2.  the  lap,  the  bosom — gre'mial,  a. 
Grex,  greg'is,  m.  3.  a  Jlock,  a  herd :  as,  grega'rious,  go- 
ing in  flocks  or  herds;  cong'regate,  to  flock  together, 
{to  assemble) ;  egre'gious,  out  of,  or  selected  from  the 
Jhck,  {eminent), 

congrega'tion,  n, 
con^e^a'rional,  a, 
egre'gious,  a, 
egre'giousiy,  ad. 
egre'giouanesB,  n. 
gre'gsX,  a. 


hggrava'tion,  n, 
Hggrieve',  v, 
aggrie'vance,  n, 
grave,  a, 
grave'ly,  ad, 
grave'nesB,  n, 
grai/id,  a. 


un^ace'fulnesB,  n* 
ungra'daaa,  a, 
ungrate' fa\,  a, 
un^ra/e'fully,  ad, 
un^rate'fulness,  n* 
ungrat'i^ed,  o. 


grieve,  v* 
griev'er,  n, 
grieve'MB,  a, 
grie'viiXiCQ,  n, 
grie'vingly,  ad, 
grie'vouB,  a, 
grie'vously,  ad, 
^rie'vousness,  n, 
lugrav'id&te,  v. 


Big'gregn.te,  a.  n.  &  v. 
tLg'gregaiely,  ad, 
Viggrega'tion,  n, 
tig'gregative,  a, 
hg'gregator,  n, 
con^'regute,  v.  &  a. 


gregafri&n,  a, 
grega'rious,  a, 
grega'riously,  ad, 
grega'rtousaeea,  n, 
seg'regBXe,  v,  &  a, 
segrega'tian,  n. 


♦  Gravidation  or  gravidity,  state  of  being  with  ckUd,  pregnancy,  Oravimeter, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

t  OravitcUion,  the  act  of  tending  to  the  centre ;  the  pressure  that  a  body,  by  the 
force  of  its  gravity,  exerts  on  another  body  under  it.  It  is  that  species  of  at- 
traction  which  operates  among  bodies  though  placed  at  a  remote  distance,  with 
a  /orcc  proportioned  to  the  Quantity  of  matter  contained  in  these  bodies ;  such 
as  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground.  1 1  is  d  ifferent  from  Cchesion, — a  speciea 
of  attraction  which  operates  among  the  small  particles  of  the  same  bodies  when 
brought  into  close  proximity  to  each  other,  causing  them  to  unite,  and  when 
united,  retaining  them  in  that  state.  The  particles  of  a  slate  are  kept  together 
by  means  of  this  property.  And  it  is  different  from  Chemical  attraction,  which 
is  that  force  by  wnicn  the  particles  of  different  bodies  are  intimately  united,  so 
as  to  form  a  new  substance. 

t "  Gravity,  that  quality  by  which  all  Tieavy  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre, 
accelerating  their  motion  the  nearer  they  approach  towards  it,  true  philosophy 
has  shown  to  be  unsolvable  by  any  h3rpothesis,  and  resolved  it  into  the  un 
mediate  will  of  the  Creator."— Qwincy. 
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Grii«-o«  (7^190^,  a  yfwro^,  a  net),  a  riddle — *log'ogriphe. 
Grus,  gru'is,  m.  or  /.  3.  a  crane,  a  bird :  as,  con^ru'iiy, 

a  coming  or  agreeing  together,  as  cranes  or  birds  do 

in  a  flock. 

cong'nience,  n,  con^'rMous,  a.  incon^'rwence,  n. 

con^'rwency,  n.  con^'rMously,  od         incon^'rwent,  a. 

con^'rwent,  a,  d'lBCongru'ity,  n,  incon^'rtious,  a. 

congru'lty,  n.  incon^rti'tty,  n,  incon^'ruously,  €td. 

GuARANT~//2  /or  Garant-ja,  r.  (Fr.)  to  guard,  to  secure, 
to  undertake  to  secure  the  'performance  of  a  treaty  or 
sUjmlati(ffi :  as,  guarantee',  to  answer  for  performance  ; 
war'rant,  to  support,  authorise,  justify,  or  secure, 
gtuirantee^^  or  nnwar'rantahleneea,  n,  war'rantably,  ad. 

guaranty',  n.  &  v.       unwar'rantedf  a,  war'rantMeness,  n. 

unguaranteed',  a,        war'rant,  v,  &,  n,         toar'rantet,  n, 
xmwar'rantehle,  a.       tcar'ranteble,  a.  war'ranty,  n, 

iini£>flrVa?Uably,  ad. 

GuARD-jjH  for  Gard-i;*,  v,  (Fr.)  to  keep,  to  watch,  to  pro- 
tect, defend:  2iS,guardisin,  one  who  has  the  care  of 
an  orphan,  or  of  any  thing ;  t^r'den,  a  keeper,  a  head 
oflicer. 

guard,  n.  &  v,  guar'dia,ne88,  n,  unguar'dingly,  ad. 

guar'dMe,  n.  guar'dmnshx^,  n.  ward,  v.  &  n. 

gua'rdedXy,  ad.  guard'^xii,  a.  war'den,  n. 

guard'eAness,  n,  guard'lesB,  a.  ward'er,  n. 

guar'der,  n.  guard'ahip,  n.  ward'ship,  n. 

guar'diB.n,  n.  &  a.       xmguard'edi,  a.  ward'xohe,  n. 

GuBERN-0,  V.  1.  to  govern,  rule,  or  manage :  as,  gov'emor, 
one  who  rules'' ov  manages, 
gov' em,  V.  ^or'ernment,  n.  misg-ov'ernment,  n. 

gov'emor,  n.  guber'nnte,  v.  ungov'ernBhle,  a. 

gov'ernG&a,  n.  gufferna'tlon,  n.         ■  un^or'cmably,  ad. 

^ou'emable,  a.  guber'native,  a.  ungov'emed,  a. 

gov'ernsince,  n. 

GuRGES,  it-is,  m.  3.  a  whirlpool,  a  gulf. 

gurge,  n.  ingur'gitaie,  v.  iagurgita'tion,  n. 

GusT-175, 771.  4.  a  sense  of  tasting,  a  taste,  a  relish :  as, 

♦  Logogriphe,  an  enigma,  a  riddle,  w  captiou8,que8tion,  proposed  to  students  at 
entertainments,  fi>r  solution,  in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  the  mind ;  those 
who  fiuled  in  giving  an  explwiation,  yrere  subjected  to  a  fine. 
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gusta*tioDfibe  act  of  tasting;  gus'io,  the  relish  of  any 

thing. 

defirust',  V.  giistj  n.  gusi'lesBf  a. 

degusta' tiorij  n,  gus'taWe,  a.  &,  n,  ^us'to,  n, 

disgust',  n.  &  V,  gusta'tum,  n,  in^u«'<able,  a. 

dis^u^^'in^ly,  ad,  gust'fn\,  a,  pre^iisto'don,  n. 

dis^-u^^'fiil,  a.  ^u«<'fulnes8,  n. 

GuTT-^,  /  1.  tf  drop — gut'taied,  a.  gut'tuXous^  a. 

GuTTUR,  n.  8.  the  throat 
gut'ter,  n.  &.  V.  guftursX,  a.  gtU'tttnlnesaf  n. 

Gyhs-os  (yufAuog),  naked:  as,  gymnas'iic^*  peTtaining  to 
athletic  exercises. 

gym'nicj  a,  &  n.  gymna'siiim,  n.  ^yjnniw'/ically,  «i. 

^ymnosper'mous,  a,     gymnag'lic,*  a,  &  n,    gymnos'ophiBtj\  n, 

Gyn-e,  gynaec-os  {ywri,  yvvmxog),  a  tooman :  as,  gyna'ciaxif 
relating  to  uvmen ;  gynaoc'racyf  or  g'y'narchy,  female: 
power,  (petticoat  government) 
Jandro^r'ynus,  n.  ^y'7ip.rchy,  n.  gynecoc'rticyf  n. 

andrp^ynal,  a.  ^yw<c'eian,  a.  '   misqg"'yiiy,  n. 

andro^'ynally,  oi.        gyruBOc'mcy,  or  misc^'^ist,  n, 

Gyk-us,  m.  2.  (yufog),  a  circZe,  moving  in  a  circle:  as, 
circum'g-yrate,  to  roU  round  as  in  a  circle. 
circum'g-yrate,  v.         circum^yre',  v,  gyra'tvm,  n, 

circum^^fra'^ioB,  n.    -gyre,  n,  Slv,  gy'roamycy,  n, 

Hab--eo,  habitum,  v.  2.  to  have^  to  hold:  as,  coAaJ'tf,  to 
dwell  or  /ij>e  together  (as  husband  and  wife) ;  exhib'it, 

*  Gymnastics,  "  contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five 
kinds ;  1.  running  (cursus);  2.  leaping  (saltus) ;  3.  boxing  (nugillatus);  4.  wrests 
ling  (iHCla) ;  and  throwing  the  dart  or  quoit  {disci  jaclus) ;  hence  called  certamen 
{UfdeHcum,  or  ^ymntcMm,  oecause  thev  contend^  naked  iy^itvoi),  with  nothing 
on  but  trousers  or  drawers  {suUigartbus  tantiim  velatij,  whence  Gymnasium^  a 
place  of  exercise  or  a  school." — Adarn's  Rom,  Antiq. 

t  Gymnosophisls,  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers ;  a  name  said  to  be  given  l^ 
the  Greeks  to  the  Brahmilvi.  But  there  were  Afi^can  as  well  as  Asiatic  gym- 
nosophisls. They  were  so  called,  because  these  philoeophers  went  nearly 
naked :  the  word  is  also  used  for  any  phUosppber. 

t  Androgynust  a  man-woman,  an  hermapnrodiiet  or  one  who  in  both^mole  and 
femalB,  or  \^ho  is  castrated  aad  effisminate. 
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to  hold  out ;  mhah'ttahXe,  that  may  be  dioelt  in.;  pro- 
hib'itj  to  hold  forward,  {to  forbid,  to  hinder  or  debar.) 


a'bl€f  a, 
a'blenens,  n. 
abU'ityt  n. 
a6Ze-bod'ied,  a, 
cohab'it^  v, 
cohab'itsint,  n. 
cohabita'tion^  n, 
'  cohib'it,  V. 
Aeb'ile,  a, 
debtf  n. 
debtor,  n. 
diBa'ble,  v. 
disa'blement,  n. 
disaW/'ity,  n. 
dishabWitaie,  v. 
d'mhah'it,  or 
dismhab^it,  v, 
ddsiuhab'ited,  a, 
diBhabille'f  a,  &  n. 
ena'ble,  v. 
exhib'it,  v,  &  w. 
exhib'itoT,  n. 


inAo^'ile,  a. 
inhabU'itY,  n. 
mhab'it,  v, 
mhab'itaWe,  a, 
in^od'tance,  n. 
in^o^'i^aDt,  n. 
mhab'itet,  n. 
mhab'itoT,  n. 
inAa&'i^ress,  n. 
in^o6tto'/ioD,  nl 
inAi6'if,  v. 
mhibiti'on,  n. 
proAtft't^,  V. 
proAifc'i/er,  n. 
pro^t6t/t'on,  n. 
proAi6'ttory,  a. 
unin^&'i/able,  a. 
imin^&'i/ablene88,a. 
uninhab'ited,  a, 
una'ble,  a. 
nna'blenesB,  n, 
unabil'ity,  n. 


exhibiti'on,  n, 
exhibiti' oner,  n, 
exhib'itive,  a, 
exhib'itory,  a, 
habil'iment,  n. 
habU'itaXe,  v. 
habUita'tion,  n. 
habil'ity,  n. 
hab'it,  n.  &  v, 
habited',  a. 
hab'itahle,  a, 
hab'iiab\enea8,  n. 
hab'itSLUce,  n, 
hab'itant,  n, 
habita'tion,  n, 
hab'itator,  n. 
hab'itade,  n, 
habit'vB.te,  v,  &.  a, 
habit'ual,  a. 
habit'uaXly,  ad, 
ina'ble,  n. 
inabU'ity,  n. 

Habit-0,  v.  1.  {H  habeo),  to  have  often,  to  dwell  in,  to  in- 
habit     (See  tiaheo,) 

HjERE-o,  hsesum,  v,  2.  to  stick :  as,  adhere',  to  stick  to ; 
coAe'^ion,  a  sticking  together ;  in^eVent,  sticking  in. 
hdhere',  v,  cohe'rent,  a.  inco^e'rency,  n. 

ad^cVer,  n.  *cohe'sion^  n.  inco^e'rent,  a, 

ndhe'rence,  n.  cohe'sive,  a.  inco^e'rently,  ad, 

hdhe'rency,  n.  cohe'slxeness,  n,  inhere',  v, 

ad^c'rent,  a.  &  n.        hes'iJant,  a,  in^e'rence,  n, 

adhe'rentlyt  ad,  hes^it&ncy,  n.  in^eVency,  n. 

cohere',  v.  hes'itaXe,  v.  in^e'rent,  a, 

co^e'rence,  n,  hesita't'ion,  n.  in^fiVently,  ad, 

cohe'rency,  n,  incohe'rence,  n,  in^e'sion,  n, 

Hmr-es  07-  Heres,  ed-is,  c,  3.  an  heir  or  heiress :  as, 
hereditary,  relating  to  an  heir,  (coming  by  inherit- 
ance,) 

coAcir',  n.  disher'ison,  n.  disin^r'won,  n. 

cohei'resa,  n.  disheir',  or  exher'ednte,  v. 

disher'it,  v.  disinher'it,  v.  exheredu'tion,  n, 

*  Cohetum,  see  foot-note  under  Gfrowtation,  p.  170. 
15* 
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ejcher^dita'tion,  n.  her'itahie,  a,  inher'it^  v. 

heir,  n»  her'itsge,  n.  inher'itahle,  a. 

keir'cBB,  n.  hered'itahley  a.  inher'ttance,  n. 

heir'leea,  a,  jhereditfamentj  n.  mher'itor,  ru 

heir'dom,  n.  hered^itsLry,  a,  inAer'i/ress,  or 

♦AetV'loom,  n,  hered'Usirily,  ad,  inAcr'iftix,  n. 
heir'ahip,  n. 

Hagi-o«  (Jiyio^),  hoh/f  sacred. 

ihagiog'mph%  n.  ^^'og'raphal,  a,         hagiog'm^heTf  n, 

Aflg-ic^raphy,  n. 

Halcyow,||  m.  3.  (aXxuwv,  at  aXc,  ^  sea,  and  xuw,  to  foing" 
forth),  a  bird  called  the  King-fisher. 
Whal'cyon,  n.  &  a.  kalcyo'ni&n,  a. 

HALLELUiAl[(nnSSn,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  Heb.)  a  song  of 
thanhsgimng— ^halleluiah,  n.  haUeluiat'ic,  a. 

Hallucin-o,  v.  I.  to  utter  things  at  random,  to  err  or  mis- 
take, to  blunder — hallu'cinsiie,  v.  hallucin a' tiorif  n. 
Hal-o,  v.  1.  to  breathe,  to  emit  a  smell:  as,  mhale',  to  breathe 

or  draio  in  (with  air) ; — opposed  to  exhale,  or  expire, 

to  breathe  or  draw  out. 
'*^nhela'tion,  n,  exhale'menX,  n.  haUVvLOXXs,  a. 

wcihelose',  a.  exAa'Zable,  a.  inexAa'^ble,  a. 

exhale',  v.  exhala'tion,  n.  inhale',  v. 

Harmoni-^  (^^fjt'ovia),  agreement,  musical  concord :  nSfhar- 
mon'ic,  relating  to  music  or  musical  concord. 
diBhar'mony,  n.  disharmo'nioxxs,  a.        har'mony,  n. 

*  Heirloom,  household  goods  and  furniture,  which  have  for  several  dewentt 
belonged  to  a  house,  and  necessarily  come  to  the  heir  with  the  house. 

t  Herediiament,  a  law  term  denoting  inheritance,  or  hereditary  estate. 

X  When  any  Qreek  letter  has  the  aspirate,  or  rough-hreathirtfr  (*),  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  h  in  English,  as  well  as  in  Latin.  The  Greek  words  whose 
initial  vowel  is  aspirated,  are  placed  under  the  letter  h. 

$  Hagiographa,  hdy  vyritings.  The  Jews  divide  the  Hdy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  bool«  of  Moses ;  the 
Prophets ;  and  Writings  or  Hagiographa,  which  comprehended  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  Hagiographer,  a  hdy  writer. — "  I'hey  were  hagiogra- 
phers,  who  are  supposed  to  bo  left  to  the  use  of  their  own  words." — Whitby. 

II  Halcyon,  a  bird,  of  which  it  is  said  that  she  breeds  in  the  sea,  or  by  the 
river-side,  about  the  middle  of  winter,  and  that  there  is  always  a  calm  during 
her  incubation ;  hence,  halcyon  came  to  signify  placid,  mdet,  still,  peaceful 

T  **  To  demonstrate  that  God  is  the  proper  object  of  praise,  these  words — 
Praise  ye  the  Lord,  are  so  compounded  together,  as  they  make  but  one  word  in 
Hebrew— HaUeluiah.**-^Leigh's  Critica  Sacra. 

**  Anhdation,  literally,  the  act  of  hreathing  round  or  about,  or  nxnftfif  ,*  th« 
•tate  of  being  out  of  briatk. 
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ftamum'ic,  a,  Aar'monizer,  n,  Aarmo'ntousness, ». 

Aarmon'ical,  a.  Aor'monist,  n.  in^crmo'mbus,  a. 

/^rmoTi'ically,  ad.  harmo'nious,  a,  inharmon' ica],  a. 

har'monizQ,  v,  karm&niouslyj  aS,  unharmo'nious,  a, 

Havst-um,  sup.  {H  haurio,  v,  4.  to  drav:),  to  draw :  as, 
inexhaus'lihle,  that  cannot  be  drawn  out,  (not  to  be 
spent) 

exhaust',  V.  &L€L  exhausVleBs,  a.  inexAaM«7tblenefls,fl. 

exAfliw'/er,  n.  exhaus'iihXe^  a,  inexAat/^'dve, «. 

exkaus'tion,  n,       '  inexAaM»7ed,  a,  unex^u«'(ed,  a, 

exkaust'ment,  n,  inexhaustible,  a. 

Hebdohas,  ad-i$  (l€5ofjLaj:,  a5o^,  ab  l€5ofxo^,  /Ae  seventh)^  space 
of  seven  days,  a  weeh :  as,  hebdom'adB,],  weekly. 

heb'domad,  n.  hebdom'adsiry,  a.  hebdonuU'ical,  a. 

hebdom'ads.\,  a, 

HjEBes,  et-is,  a.  blunt,  dull:  as,  heb'etdXe,  to  dull 

heb'etsXe,  v.  hebeta't'ion,  n.  heb'etxtde,  n. 

Hebkje-us,  m.  2.  (*E^^ajog),*  a  Hebrew. 

ke'braism^  n,  *He'brew,  n,  &  a.  kebrici'axi,  n. 

he'braist,  n.  He'brewess,  n. 

Hecaton  (IxaTov),  a  hundred — hec'atomh,  n. 
Hectic— 05  (Ixnxo^,  ab  s^u,  to  have,)  habitual.    (See  Exis.) 
HEDER--f,  f.  1.  ivy — ^Ae^era'ceous,  a. 
Heli-05  (^Xiof:),  the  sun :  as,  he'lioscope,  an  instrument 
for  viewing  the  sun ;  he'Jioirope,  a  plant  that  follows 

the  course  of  the  sun,  {the  sun-Jiowtr.) 
ftiphe'lion,  n.  Heliop'oWs,  n,  he'lioitrope,  n. 

keli'tiaLl,  a.  heliom'eter,  n.  Ipaxhe'lion,  n. 

heliocen'thc,  a,             ke'lioscope,  n.             jperihe'lion,  n. 
,  a 

*  Hebrew,  an  Israelite,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  Jew.  "Either,  a 
&mily  name,  from  Eber,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  Abraham's 
great,  ^reat,  great,  great  grand&ther ;  that  is,  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
jE&cr,  m  the  seventh  generation. — Abraham  and  his  vosterUy  are  called  jH»- 
brews,  because  they  spoke  the  same  language,  and  professed  and  practised  the 
same  religion  that  £oer  did.  Or,  it  comes  from  the  preposition  'y^}^,  gnebher, 
trans,  beyond  ;  from  whence  those  that  lived  beyond,  or  to  the  east  of  the  river 
JEuphrates,  were  called  by  the  Canaanites  and  others  who  lived  on  the  wesV 
tyy^Vt  gnibrim,  or  Hebrews :  and  because  Abraham  came  from  beyond,  or  to 
the  east  of  the  river  (Euphrates),  hence  his  posterity  acquired  the  appellation 
of  D^Dl?.  gnibhrim,  or  Hebrews''— Jenning^  Jew.  Antiq. 

t  For  ap&Uon  andverihelion,  see  foot-note  under  apogaon,  p.  159. 

t  Parkdion,  a  mock  sun. 
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Hellen  (•EXX'»]v),  a  Oreek:  as,  Ae/Venism,  Greek  idiom. 
hel'leniCf  a,  Tiel'lenize,  v.  hellenis'lical,  a. 

hel'lenism,  n.  *hel'leniBt,  n.  hellenU'ticaliy,  ad. 

Helmuts,  inth — os  (iXfjuiv^,  iv^og),  a  loorm. 

BMthelmin'thiCf  a,         helmin'thicy  a,  kelmintboVogy^  n. 

Hem-^  (a»fJ^a)j  blood:  as,  kem'ovrhage,  a  flow  of  blood; 

Aewopto'sis,  a  spitting  of  blood. 

Acmopto'sis,  or  feew'orrhagy,  n.  cm'croids,  tl 

AcTwop'tysis,  n.  fAcrn'orrhoids,  or  •^emorrhoid'al,  a, 

/iew'orrhage,  or 
Hemer-^  (^fi,s^a),  a  rfa^;  as,  eiphem'era],  relating  to  a 
day,  or  lasting  but  a  day, 

e^hem'eray  n,  |ep^c?ner'ides,  pi.  epAem'eron-worm,  a. 

epAe/n'eral,  a.  |epAem'eris,  n.  epAe/re'erous,  a. 

ep^cm'cric,  a.  epAem'erist,  n. 

Hemis-i7»  (^fAitfug),  AaZf:  as,  §Aem'isphere,  Aa/^  a  globe  or 
sphere ;  ^em'icycle,  a  Aaijf  round. 

IIAcm'icrany,  n.  Acm'tsphere, ».  Aem'istic,  or 

Acm'icycle,  n.  Aemispher'ic, «.  Aem'tstich,  n. 

ITAem'tplegy,  n.  Aemispher'ical, «.         Aewits'tichal,  a. 

Hepar,  hepat-05  ('<)*af,  ^«raToj),  ^c  Ztuer. 

hepat'if^i  a,  hepat'icBl,  a. 

Hept-^  (kra),  seven :  as,  Aep'feirchy,  a  5ei;e7ifold  govern- 
ment,— as  England  under  the  seven  Saxon  Chiefs. 

hep'tagon,  n.  heptagfonalf  a.  Aepfacap'sular,  a. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  distinctio?i  between  the  HelUhes, 
'EXXf7V£^  and  Hellenists,  'KWriviarai.  The  former  were  Greeks  by  birth  and 
nation,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  the  Je}^,  Acts  xvi.  1. ;  xix.  10. ;  Rom.  i, 
16. ;  ii.  9.  The  HeUenisls,  'EAAi/i/fo-rat,  or  Grecians,  being  Jews  by  proselytism, 
who  used  the  Greek  tongue  in  their  sacred  exercises,  the  Hebrew  Jews  and 
Grecian  Jews  were  distinguished  in  those  da5rs,  not  so  much  by  the  places  of 
their  birth,  as  by  the  language  they  used  in  their  public  prayers  and  sers'ices. — 
See  Jennings'  Jew,  Antiq. 

t  Hemorrhohis,  or  emeroids,  literally,  a  discharge  or  flowing  of  blood ;  the 
piles ;  a  swelling  of  the  parts  round  the  anus  or  lundament,  with  an  emission 
of  blood.  ^ 

X  Ephemerides,  (the  plural  of  Ephemeris,  a  journal,  an  account  of  the  daHy 
motions  and  situations  of  the  planets).  aBtronomical  tables,  showing  the  present 
itate  of  the  heavens  for  every  day  at  noon. 

$  Hemi,  is  the  abbreviated  fomi  of  hemisys  {fmicvg),  signif}ring,  like  demi  (Fr.), 
and  «cmi  (Lat),  Jialf. 

II  Hemicrany,  a  pain  that  affects  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

H  Hemiplegy  {fim<rvi,  half;  and  plesso,  rXijama,  to  strihe  or  seiie),  a  palsy,  Of 
any  nervous  afifection  relating  thereunto  that  seizes  one  side  at  a  time ;  001119 
partial  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
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A^tochord,  n.  Acp'/archy,  n.  heptBx'chiaU  n. 

*Acp/an'dria,  n.  A^/ar'chic,  a.  Acp7ateuch,  n. 

HsRB-^y  /.  1.  a»  Acrft ;  grass :  as,  AcrJaceous,  relating 
Jo  kerbs;  her'bdige,  herbs  collectively. 

herb^  n.  her'bariet,  n.  her'bisU  n. 

Acrfta'ceous, «.  Acr'^rize,  v.  kerb'lesa,  a. 

A^r'ftage,  n.  her'hwcy,  n.  her'bouB,  a, 

hefbaged,  a,  her'belet,  n.  Aerftoriza'tion,  n, 

Acr'Aal,  a.  &  7L  Acrftes'cent,  a.  Acr^feulent,  a. 

ker*bali8t,  n,  Aer'6id,  a.  ker'bj^  a. 

HERcuL-£s,f  m.  3.  a  hero  of  antiquity — hercu'k^Uf  cu 
HjBREBnTB,  m.  (F^r.  ab  ^^Tifiog),  a  solitary.     (See  Eremos.) 

*  licnCaiu^rMt  (in  Botany),  one  of  the  Linnean  classes,  including  those  plantt 
wrliicfa  nave  seven  stajnens  to  the  flower;  those  which  have  one  stamen  to  the 
flower,  are  called  mommdria ;  two,  <2tandria ;  three,  tnandria ;  four,  fefrandria; 
^Ye,  peniasArvBi;  six,  Aexandria;  seven,  A^ptendria;  eight,  ocfandria;  nine, 
ennraadria  9  ten,  <2ecandria ;  eleven,  eiuia^andria ;  twelve,  cfoe^ecandria;  manyi 
potjfandria. 

t  HeradeSy  a  cdehrated  hero  of  anti<^uity,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
who  travelled  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibjjutar,  and  is  said  to  have  erected  two 
pillars,  cme  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  the  other  opposite  at  Ceuta  in  Africa.  Her" 
euleSf  by  the  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  kiiu[ 
of  Ajsos  and  Mycenae,  son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe.  He,  apprehensive  n 
Hltrcme^  power  and  strength,  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enter- 
ptiaes,  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called  the  twdve 
whtmrs  «f  Hercules.  For  undertaking  these,  he  received  a  coat  qf  arms  and 
hdmet  fion  Minerva ;  a  sword  from  S^rcury ;  a  horse  from  Neptune ;  a  MteU 
fiom  Japiter ;  a  bom  and  arrows  fiom  Apollo ;  and  from  Vulcan,  a  gdden  cuirass 
ani  ircaen  buskin^  with  a  celei>reted  dub  <^  brass.  The  first  iSwur  imposed 
fay  Eniystheas  uaon  Hercules,,  being  yet  In  the  16di  year  of  his  age,  was,  to 
km  the  Hon  (f  NenuBo^  which' ravaged  the  country  near  Mycenae.  2.  To  de- 
stroy the  LemcBon  HydrOf  which  had  7  heads  according  to  ApoUodorus,  50  ao- 
eoming  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  When  one  head  was 
destroyed,  two  others  immediately  «pran§r  up ;  but  his  friend  lolas,  by  his  com- 
niand,  burned  the  root  of  iyvith  a  hot  iron,  which  succeeded,  and  he  becama 
victorious.  4.  To  biuig  aUve  and  unhurt  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  a 
slog  famous  ibr  ils  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet  4.  To 
Imng  aUve  a  wHd  hoar,  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erjrmanthns.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  Gentaur,  and  caught  the  boar,  at  whose  sight 
Eorystheus  was  so  frightened,  that  he  hid  himself  for  some  days  in  his  brazen 
TesseL  $.  To  clean  the  stahles  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  con- 
loMd  for  many  wars.  6.  To  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the^ 
country  near  the  lake  Stjrmphalis  in  Arcadia.  7.  To  bring  alive  into  Pelopon- 
neaus  a  prodigious  wild  buu,  which  laid  waste  the  island  Crete.  8.  To  bring 
Ifae  metres  oC  Dbmedes,  wkich  fed  upon  human  flesh.  9.  To  obtain  the  girdte 
•f  tboMueen  of  the  Amazons.  10.  To  kill  the  monster  Geryon,  king  of  Gades 
or  Ca4|^  sod  Ining  to  Argos  hk  numerous  jlocks,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh. 
IL  To  obtain  apj^s  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  12.  The  last  and  most 
dangerous  ef  his  kbours,  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  hell,  to  prevent  the  living  from  entering  the 
tofennl  regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their  confinement  His  ex- 
ploits are  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity.— See  Lempriere^s 
Gasmcdl  Dictionary. 
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Heres-js  (al^s(fig,  ah  flil^sw,  to  take),  the  act  of  taking ^  an 
opinion,  a  dogma :  as,  her'etic,  one  tainted  with  heresy. 
arch-Aer'csy,  n.  lier'esmrch,  n.  heret'ica.]^  a. 

arch-Aer'efic,  n,  her'esmrchy,  n,  Acrei'ically,  ad. 

♦Acr'esy,  n.  her'etic,  n. 

Hermes  (^^fJtiis),  Mercury,  the  interpreter  and  messenger 

of  the  Gods  ;  the  imagined  inventor  of  chemistry. 
f^ermizph'rodite,  n.        Ac77?wphrodit'ically,     hermet'ic,  a, 
hermaphrodit'ic,  a.  [ad.  Xhermet'icel,  a. 

Acrmaphrodit'ical,  a,    ^crmflphrode'ity,  n.      hermetically,  ad, 

Heros  (^fw^),  a  brave  man,  a  hero:  as*hero'ic,  relating 
to  a  hero  or  brave  man, 
Jie'ro,  n.  hero'icly,  ad.  Acroicom'ic,  a. 

her'oine,  n.  Aero'ical,  a.  ^ermcom'ical,  a. 

hero'ic,  a.  &  n.  ftero'ically,  ad.  her'oism,  n. 

Heter-os  {kspog),  otiier,  another,  dissimilar:  as,  hetero- 

ge'neous,  other  or  dissimilar  in  nature;  het'erarchy, 
the  government  of  an  alien. 

het'ersLVchy,  n.              het'erodojcy,  n.  ^eferoge 'neous,  a. 

}Aef  eroclite,  n.  &,  a,      heterodox' icsA,  a.  heteroge'neousD.G88f€u 

Aeteroclit'ical,  a.          het'erogene,  a,  \\heteroa'ci[,  or 

heteroc'MtoviSy  a.           heteroge'nea],  a.  ^eteros'cians,  n. 

het'erodox,  a.  &  n.       Ae/erogene'ity,  n.  heteros'clan,  a. 

Hex  (I|),  six:  as,  Aearam'eter,  a  verse  of  sia;  feet;  hex' Of 
pod,  an  animal  with  six  feet,  hex'a^A,  six  feet,  or  a 
fathom ;  hexas!i\ch,  a  poem  of  six  lines. 
Aear'achord,  n.  hexavd'eXer,  n.  ^a,     Aex'aped,  or 

ir^exae'dron,  n.  Aejjamet'ric,  a.        ^    feejc'flpod,  n. 

hex'agon,  n,  ^ea^amet'rical,  a.  hexas'tic,  or 

hexng'ony,  n.  hexan^drisLy  n.  ^eayas'ticb,  n, 

hexag'onal,  a.  ^ea?an'gular,  a.  hex'astyle,  n. 

*  Heresy,  literally,  the  act  of  taking ;  "  an  error  in  some  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private  opinion  difierent  from  that  of  the  c^ohc  and 
orthodox  church." — Crabb&s  Diet.  -. 

t  Hermaphrodite,  an  animal  uniting  two  sexes.  t  HemuHcai,  chemiSL 

$  Heterodite,  literally,  a  leaning  or  inclining  another  way.  Any  Uiing  or  per^ 
son  deviatins  from  the  common  rule.  "  Such  nouns  as  vary  from  me  common 
form  of  declension  by  any  redundancy,  defect,  or  otherwise,  are  called  TteterO' 
dites.*' — Clarke.  * 

II  Heterosdif  or  Hcteroscians,  those  whose  shadows  fall  only  one  toay,  as  thft 
shadows  of  us  who  live  between  the  tropics  and  p6lar  circles ;  so  duled,  h49' 
cause  those  on  the  north  have  their  shadows  always  in  an  opposite  directim  to 
those  on  the  south,  and  vice  versa. 

T  Hexaedron,  a  cube,  or  solid  with  six  faces  or  sides. 
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Hex-xs  (I|i^,  ab  Jx^,  to  have),  a  state  of  the  mind  or  bodj/ 

a  habit     (See  Exis.) 
HiAT-tw,  m.  4.  (a  hio,  v.  1.  to  gape,  to  open),  a  gaping, 
hia^tus,  n.  hia'tion,  n.  inAta'^ion,  n. 

HiB£Rifi-^,  /.  1.  Ireland — hiher'nisiu,  n.  &  a*  hiber'ni 
cism,  n, 

HiBERN-u»,  a,  (a  hiems  or  hyems,  -is,  /  3.  winter),  of 
winter — hiber'ml,  a* 

HiER-os  (Is^og),  sacred,  holy :  as,  Ai'erarchy,  a  sacred  gov- 
ernment, {ecclesiastic  establishment) ;  ki'ei'om^ncy,  divi- 
nation by  sacrifices ;  hi'erology,  a  discourse  on  sacred 
things. 

At'erarch,  w.  Aterogljrph'ically,  a.     Aicrograph'ic,  a. 

Ai'crarchy,  n.  At'erogram,  n.  Atcrograph'ical,  a, 

Aicrarch'al,  a.  Atero^ammat'ic,  a,      hieroVogy,  n. 

iiierar'chical,  a.  Aierogram'matist,  n.     At'eromancy,  n. 

At'croglyph,  n.  terog'rapha,  n.  f Ai'erophant,  n. 

♦Aicroglyph'ic,  n.  &  a.    Atcrog'raphy,  n.  ffierop'olis,  n. 

Aieroglyph'ical,  fl. 

HiLAR-/«,  a.  cheerful,  merry,  gay :  as,  exhilarsiie,  to  make 
cheerful,  (to  enliven,  to  gladden.) 
exhU'ariXe,  v.  AiZar'ity,  n.  AiZ'arate,  «* 

exAiiara'^ion,  ti* 

Hipp-OS  (I'jfflfo^),  a  horse:   as,  Ai/jpopot'amus,  the  river 

horse  (found  in  the  Nile) ;  hip'pogriff,  a  winded  horse, 
Xhippocen'tBiXxr,  n,  hippoipot'omus,  n.         hip'pogriff,  n* 

Archip'pus,  w.  f^htp'podrome,  ru 

HiSTORi-^,  f  1.  (irfro^ia,  ab  k'r(A)^,  one  who  knows),  a  narror 
tion  of  facts  and  events,  history:  as,  totor/og'rapher,  a 
writer  of  history. 

his'tory,  n,  histo'rtBXi,  n.  histo'ried,  a. 

'histo'risl,  a,  histor'tfy,  v,  histo'rier,  n. 

*  tBeroglyiphics,  certain  characters,  figures,  or  signs,  made  use  of  by  the  an- 
dent  Egyptians,  instead  of  letters,  to  express  the  conception  of  men,  particu- 
larly ike  mysteries  of  their  religion :  hence  the  term  hieroglyph,  a  carving  or 
engraving  of  some  sacred  thing.  "  A  lamp  among  the  Egyptians  is  the  hiero- 
giyjMc  of  Zi/c" — Wilkins.  In  a  general  sense,  a  hier(^lyphic  is  any  symid  or 
figure  "which  may  serve  to  represent  an  object :  such  are  our  astronomical 
characters. 

t  Hierophant,  one  who  teacJies  the  rules  of  religion  ,•  a  minister  or  prieaL 

i  Hippocentaur,  a  fabulous  mansler,  heM-hoise,  and  half-man. 

\  H^ipodrome,  a  course  for  chariot  and  horse  races,  or  exercisei. 
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kiftar'iCf  a.  Msloriog'nphyi  n,  stoiry,  n, 

'     histor'iGBA,  a.  Attioriog'rapher,  n.  «fp'ried,  a. 

histor'icsXXyy  ad,  Aw^ortograph'ical,  a,  a/o'ry-teller,  w* 

MstorioVogY,  n,  his'tory-piece,  n, 

HiSTRio,  on-is,  m.  3.  {it  hister,  a  Tuscan  word),  a  stage- 
player:  as,  histrion'iCj  befitting  the  stage,  {theatrical) 
his'triortf  n.  histrion' ics],  a,  his'trionism,  n, 

histrion'ic,  a.  kistrion'icaWy,  ad» 

HoDiE,  adv,  (a  hoc  die),  to-day — hodier'ndX,  a. 

He£/-o«  (6X0^),  the  whole,  all:  as,  cat^o/'icon,  a  nniversal 

medicine;  Wocaust,  a  sacrifice  wholly  burnt 

♦cat^'o^ic,  a.  &  n.  catAo/'ical,  «.  catAoZ'icon,  n. 

catA'o/icly,  orf.  cat/t'oZicism,  n.  AoZ'ocaust,  «. 

catM'icness,  n.  eatAoZ'icize,  v,  jhot'ograph,  n, 

HoMiL-05  (SfxjXoff,  ah  ojULog),  rtw   assembly;  company:  as, 
hom'ily,  a  discourse  read  to  a  congregation. 
hom'Uy,  n.  Aom'iZist,  n.  homUet'icB],  a. 

Homo,  in-w,  c.  3.  a  man :  as,  hu'man,  belonging  to  man  / 
hrmuin'ity,  mankind  or  kindness, 
hom'iclde,  n.  Ati'Twanate,  ot.  hu'manist,  n. 

Aomtci'dal,  a,  /iw/nane',  a.  bu'manize,  v. 

hu'msin,  a,  huirmnely,  ad.  inku'man,  a. 

hu'ma.n\y,  ad.  Aie/wane'ness,  n.  inhu'manly,  ad. 

^u'mankind,  n.  human'ityj  n.  inhuman'ity,  n. 

HoM-os  (ofjLog),  united,  like,  equal,  the  same :  as,  homoVog- 
ous,  having  the  same  manner  or  proportions. 
homog' eny,  n.  ftofliQge'neousnesB,a.    homon'ymy,  n. 

komoge'neal,  a.  homogene' ity,  n.  homon'ymoxxs,  a. 

^Twoge'nealness,  n.      hamoi' ogous,  a.  |^07?iot'onous,  a, 

AoTTioge'neous,  a. 

*  Catholic,  literally,  the  whole  from  side  to  side^  aU,  general.  TTie  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  catholic,  because  it  extends  throughout  tlie  world,  and  is 
liot  limited  by  time,  or  to  any  sect  "of  Christians.  Some  truths  are  said  to*bo 
catholic,  because  they  are  received  by  aU  the  faithful.  Catholic  is  often  set  in 
o^^poeition  to  heretic  or  sectary,  and  to  sehismatic.  "  Catholic,  or  cammiad  epis- 
tles, are  seven  in  number ;  that  of  St.  James,  two  of  St  Peter,  three  ©f  St. 
^hn,  and  that  of  St.  Jude.  They  sre  called  catholic,  because  they  are  directed 
or  addressed  to  all  the  &ithfli],  and  not  to  any  particular  church ;  and  canoniic€d, 
because  they  contain  excellent  rules  of  faith  and  morality.'* — Calmet.  CathoUc, 
the  noun,  is  usually  applied  to  a  pt^tH ;  a  Roman  Catholic. 
t  Holograph,  an  instrument  written  whcUy  by  the  person  who  signs  it 
XBomotmous,  hterally,  having  the  Uhe,  equal,  or  tame  tone  or  strength; 
equable :  said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  conttarU  tenour  of  rise,  state,  and 
m;leauoD — Quinqf. 
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Hoiroii,  m.  3.  respect,  regard:  as,  dishon'our,  to  take  away 
or  deprive  of  honour,  {to  disgrace) ;  Aon'orary,  done  or 
made  in  honour,  conferring  honour  without  gain. 
diahon'est,  a*  hon'est,  a.  hon'ourMe,  a, 

diakon'estly,  ad.  hon'estly,  ad.  hon'ourahly,  ad^ 

disAon'otir,  n.  &  v.       kon'esty,  n.  hon'ourahlenesa,  n* 

diBhon'oMrer,  n.  kon'or&ry^  a.  hon'ourleeB,  a. 

disAon'ourable,  a.         hon'our,  n.  &,  v.  und'ishon'oured,  a. 

dishonfourably,  ad,       hon'ourer,  n.  nnhon'oured,  a. 

Hok-js,/.  1.  {ii^a),  an  hour:  as,  Ao'ral  or  ho'ravy,  relat- 
ing to  an  hour;  Aorog'raphy,  an  account  of  the  hours; 
horom'etry,  the  art  of  measuring  the  hours, 
ho'n},  a.  Aorologiograph'ic,  a.     hour,  n. 

ho'ndiy,  ad.  hor'ologej  n.  hour'ly^  a.&,  ad. 

ho'raiy,  a.  horoVogy,  n.  hour'-ghaB,  n. 

horog'n.phy,  n,  '*^hor'oBCope,  n.  houT'hBind',  n. 

♦Aorologiog'raphy,  n.     horom'etry,  n.  Aour-plate',  n. 

HoR-os  (ofos),  a  boundary,  a  limit ;  a  rule :  as,  hori'zoUf 
the  hne  that  bounds  or  terminates  the  view,  (or  that 
seems  to  join  the  heaven  with  the  earth.) 
fapVorism,  n.  apA'orist,  n,  hori'zon,  n. 

ap^'orismer,  n.  jdi'orism,  n.  horizon'tBl,  a. 

diphoris'ticBl,  a.  diom^ically,  ad.  horizon'taUy,  ad. 

tLphoris'tically,  ad.  , 

HoRRE-o,  V.  8.  to  be  rough  or  dreadful, — as  an  animal 
with  its  hair  standing  on  end,  or  the  like :  as,  Aor'nble, 
that  may  be  dreaded  or  detested. 
Bhhor*,  V.  AorVent,  a.  ^  hor'ridly,  ad. 

abibrVence,  n.  hor'rihle,  a.  ""Aor'ridness,  n. 

Mor'rency,  n,  hor'rthiy,  ad.  horrific,  a. 

Bhhor'rent,  a.  hor'rtblenesB,  n.  horria'otioua,  a. 

Wihhor'reti  n.  hor'rid,  a.  hor'ror,  n. 

HoRT-oii,  hortatus,  v.  dep.  1.  to  exhort,  to  encourage:  as, 
dehorf,  to  dissuade;  exhort',  to  incite  by  u.vrds  to  any 
good   action;   hor'tatory,  encoz^aging,— used  of  pre- 
cepts not  of  persons, 
dehort',  V.  dehor'ter,  n.  dehortaftion,  n. 

*  Horotogiography,  a  description  of  a  horologe  or  an  instrument  that  tells  the 
boor,  as  a  dodsy  watch,  or  hourgloM :  also,  the  art  of  constructing  diaU.  Horo- 
teepe.  the  configuration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 

{Aphorism,  literally,  a  separating  by  markiiig  limits  ,•  a  maxim,  a  vreoept 
lim^a  or  contracted  in,  a  short  sentence.  Dioritm,  distinction,  or  definiHon, 
which  in  few  woids  explains  what  is  spoken  of. 
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Aehor*tatoryf  a,  exhorta'tion,  w.  horta'tion,  n. 

exhort',  v.  ex^or'/a/ive,  a,  ftor'tatiye,  a.  Sin. 

exhor'leT,  n.  exhor'tatory,  a,  hor'tatory,  a, 

HoRT— CTS or  Ort- ITS,  m.  2.  a  garden;  an  orchard:  as, 
horlen'slB.1,  fit  for  a  garden ;  hor'ticvlture,  the  art  of 
cultivating  gardens  ;  hor'tuhn,  belonging  to  a  garden. 
horten'sisXf  a.  hor'tuhn,  a.  hor'tus-^iccus,  n. 

Aor'/iculture,  n.  horfyard,  or  or 'carding,  n. 

Aor^icul'tural,  a.  or'c^rd,  n.  or'e^ardist,  n. 

Aor'/^culturist,^7^. 

HosPES,  it-t5,  c.  3.  one  who  entertains,  or  Z5  entertained^  a 
host  or  ^€5^ ;  as,  hos'pital,  a  place  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick^  or  support  of  the  poor;  hospital'liy^ 
the  practice  of  entertaining  strangers ;  mhos' pitaWe^ 
affording  no  kindness  nor  entertainment  to  strangers, 
^tf'pt^able,  a.  host,  n.  &  v,  iuhos'pitahXe,  a, 

hos'pitah]y,  ad,  host'eBS,n,  inhos'pitahiy,  ad, 

hos'pitahleneas,  n,      *hoteV,  n.  mhos' pitahlenees^  h. 

hos'pitsA,  n,  hos'tler,  or  inhospital' ity,  n, 

hospital'lty,  n,  os'tler,  ru  \aihos'pitah\e,  a, 

H0ST-/5;  c.  3.  an  enemy :  as,  hos'tile,  relating  to  an  open 
enemy,  (adverse), 
host,  n,  hostU'ity,  n*  iiihos't^ie,  a, 

hos'tile,  a,  hos'tUize,  v,  unhos'tile,  a, 

hos^tHely,  ad, 

HuMAN-175,  a.  (a  homo),  of  a  man.     (See  Homo.) 
HuM-£0,  V,  2,  to  be  wet  or  moist :  as,  humect',  or  humect'^ 
ate,  to  make  mmst  or  wet ;  hu'moral,  relating  to  the 
humours. 

dishu'mour,  n,  &.  v,     hu'mid,  a,  hu'morous,  a. 

humect',  or  humid' ity,  n,  Au'morously,  ad, 

kumec'toXe,  v,  hu'mour,  n.  &  v.  hu'morousnesB,  n, 

humecta'tion,  n.  hu'morvX,  a.  hu'mourBome,  a, 

humec'tive,  a,  humorist,  n.  hu'moureomely,  ad. 

HuMER-r7»,  m.  2.  the  shoulder — hu'mersil,  a. 

iLvM-us,  f.  2.  the  ground,  the  earth :  as,  exhume',  to  take 

*  Hotel,  «•  formerly  ?io8td,  a  lodgtTig-house,  particularly  a  puhiic-house  fumidi- 
ed  with  beds,  &c.  ror  the  accommodation  of  occasional  loagertf  who  are  there 
supplied  with  apartments  hired  for  the  night,  or  by  the  week.  Of  this  kind  of 
lodging-house,  Mr.  Malone  says,  there  was  not  one  liU  about  the  year  1760.  In 
1810,  he  considered  the  number  of  them  to  be  abowlOO.  The  aedgnatioii  of 
Coffee-house  and  Hotel,  is  now  very  common."— JoftnMm't  Diet,  by  Twld, 
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out  of  the  grave;  Awmi/'iate,  to  make  humble^  or  near 
the  earth. 

Awtn'bling,  a.  &  n. 

Awm'ble-minded,  a, 

i^tim'ble-mouthed,  a. 

huma'tioii^  n, 

Aumicuba'tion,  n. 

AumiZ'idte,  v, 

humUia'tion^  n. 


exhume' J  or 
ex'Aumate,  v, 
exkuma'tioBf  n. 
hiim'hie,  a.  &.  v. 
fcum'bly,  a<2. 
Atim'bleness,  n, 
htim'hler,  n. 


humility 9  n. 
inhume',  or 
inhu'mtite,  v, 
inhuma'tion,  n. 
post'Aume,  a. 
^poet'AumouSy  a. 
^poBVhumousljj  ad, 

Hyal-o«  (^oXo^),  glass  or  chrystal — Ay'a/ine,  a. 

Htdc»  (C^f),  water:  as,  %'rfromancy,  predicting  by 
water;  hy'dromel^  a  drink  of  honey  and  water;  hydrom'- 
eter,  an  instrument  to  measure  vxiter  or  fluids ;  hydro- 
stat'ice,  the  science  of  weighing  fluids,  or  weighing 
bodies  in  fluids ;  hy'drus^  a  water-snsike. 


rfrop'sied,  a. 

Xhy'adeB,  or 

Wads,  n. 
hy'dmgogf3Lea,  tL 
iycirau'lics,  m 
fcyrfrau'lical,  a. 
hy'drocele,  n, 
Ayrfroceph'alos,  n. 

l^yclrodyiiam'ics,  n. 


Ayrfrog'raphy,  n. 
Ayc^rog'rapher,  n. 
Ay'<2romancy,>n. 
Ay<2rorogy,  n. 
hy'dromeX  n, 
hydrom' eter,  n. 
hydrom'etry,  n. 
Ayrfropho'bia,  or 
hf/drophohy,  n. 


hy'dropsy,  or 
Wdrop'ey,  n, 

Ayrfrop'ical,  or 

<2rop'sica],  a. 

hydro^'ic,  a. 

Aye^rostat'ical,  a. 

hydrostBl'icB,  9L 
^hydrot'ic,  n. 

hy'drus,  or 

hy'dra,  n. 


Hyems,  /.  3.  winter:  as,  hy'emal,  belonging  to  udnter. 

Ay'cwial,  a,  Ay'cmate,  v.  hyemaftion,  n, 

Hygr-os  (^yjog),  moist,  weL 
**fcy^om'eter,  n,  hy'grosco^,  n,  hygroecoip'ic,  a. 

Hymen  (5fi.9}v),  a  fine  skin  ;  the  god  of  marriage, 
hy'men,  n.  Aymene'al,  n.  &>  o.       hym&ie'an,  n.  &  a. 

^^>^umou8t  done,  had,  or  published  after  one's  death,  or  after  one  is  put 
»totJe  ground 

T  ^^P*ydra,  a  kind  of  clock  among  the  ancients  &at  (old  the  hours  by  water, 

*.%^des,  or  Hyads,  a  watery  constellation. 

V  ffydrodynarmcs,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  power  and  /orce  of  water ; 
or,  of  the  motion  of  Uqttids  or  non-elastic  fluids,  and  the  force  with  which  they 
«*  on  other  bodies. 

U  "  J^ropsy,  a  collectipn  of  water  in  the  body,  from  too  laxa  tone  of  the  solids, , 
^f  ^X  digestion  is  weakened,  and  all  the  pairts  stu£fed." — Quincy. 

^^Jlwroftc,  purger  of  water  ot  phlegm. 

71f^lf$rometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  and  drynesB 
or  the  air:  Hygroscope,  an  instrument  to  tkow  these,  and  to  estimate  the  quantitf 
«  either  extrema 
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HVPN-ofi  (u<vog),  skep — ant'Aypnof  ic,  a.  kypnot'ic,  a. 
Hyster-05  (CtfTCPof),  later  or  lower;  also,  the  uxmib:  as, 
hyster'ic,  troubled  with  fits,  or  disorders  in  the  womb. 
antiAy«rer'ic,  d,  hyster'ic^  a.  hysler'ical,  a. 

*hysler'ic8,'  n. 

I. 

lAMB-r7»,  m.  2.  (/afA§of),  a  poetic  foot — fiam'bic,  ii.&ccu^ 
Ibi,  adv.  there,  in  that  place — nulh'Wety,  n.  aFtW,  n. 
Ichneumon,  rru  3.  (/xveufAwv,  ah  Irxyag,  a  foCftstep  or  testige), 

a  small  animal  ^at  searches  out  and  devours  the  eggs 

of  crocodiles:  as,  icAnog'raphy,  a  ^roi^wd  plot. 

ichneu'mon,  n.  ttiAwog'raphy,  n.  tcAnographHca),  a. 

ickneu'mon^fiy,  n. 
Ichor,  m.  3.  (^cj|),  <Ae  «enmi  or  watery  part  of  the  bhbd^ 
thiri  acnd  matter  distilling  from  wounds: 

i'chor,  n.  i'choroua,  a, 

IcHTHYs  QxP\)s)9  (t  fish :  as,  ichthyoVogy,  the  science  of 
fish ;  tcA^yoph'agist,  a  fish-e^ier. 
ichthyoVogy,  or  icA^Aydph'agy,  n.         tchthycfph'a^gbBttt  n. 

icthyoVogy,  n. 

Icon  (Iix6jv,  ab  knu,),  to  be  like),  an  image  or  picture:  as, 
uwioFater,  a  worshipper  of  images, 
i'con,  n.  iconoclas'tic,  a.  iconorogy,  n. 

Itcon'oclast,  n.  tconog'raphy,  n.  iconol'ater^  n. 

IcTER-TO^  m.  2.  (Ixrsgoi),  the  jaundice — ^fc^er'ical,  €u 
IqsA,  /.  i.  (/^sa,  ab  siSu,  to  see),  a  m&ntal  image:  as,  ide^* 
'    aSize,  to  form  ideas. 

ide'a,  n.  ide'AMy,  ad.  ide'aXe,  v. 

f</e'al,  a.  ide'alize,  v.  untc^'al,  a. 

Idem,  pron.  {ab  is-dem),  the  same :  ais,  iden'tify,  to  prove 
sameness,  or  to  make  the  same, 
iden'tity,  n.  trfen7ically,  ad,  iden'tify,  v, 

iden'tie,  a,  iden'ticaXneSB,  n,  identiAca!tion,  n. 

iden'tical,  a. 

*  Hysterics,  JUs  of  women,  supixwed  to  procfe^  ftom  disorders  in  Ukewombf 
m>  caUed,  because  the  womb  ia^the  lowest  of  the  viscera. 

t  lambicr  a  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  a  shdrt  find  long  syllalde ;  used  orif^ 
allv  in  satire,  therefore  taken  fi>r  satire. 

i  Iconoclast  (jk  KXa|w,  clazo,  to  break),  a  breaker  of  images. 
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Idi-o«  QSios),  pecvJiar,  private:  as,  idioc'Tasy,  peculiarUy 

of  constitution;  id'iom,  a  mode  of  speaking  peculiar 
to  a  language. 

tJtoc'racy,  n.  idiomat'ical,  a,  id'iotiam,  n. 

trfiocrat'ical,  a.  t<2toma^'ic,  a,  idiot'ic,  a, 

id'iocYf  n.  t*<^iosyn'crasy,  n.  trftorical,  ff. 

*irfw)p*athy,  n.  id'iot,  n,  id'iotize,  v. 
id'iom,  n. 

Idol— cw,  w.  2.  (ii^wXov,  d6  ^*5o^,  a  fom^  a  figure),  an 
image  worshipped  as  God :  as,  /rfol'atry,  the  worship 
of  images,  or  of  any  thing  as  God. 

i'dolf  n.  i'dolish,  a.  i<^l^atrize,  vl 

i*dolize,  V,  idoVsitry,  n.  wfolat'rical,  a. 

t'^ioZizer,  n.  idol'ater,  n.  iitoratrous,  o. 

i'^ioZism,  n.  idoVatreBS,  n.  tcZoratrously,  o^. 

Ign'-/s,  m.  3.  jfire ;  as,  i^'nite,  to  set  on  fire ;  igniv'omouSf 
vonfiiting  fire. 
iff'neouB,  a,  ig'nify,  v.  igniti'on,  w. 

t^ntp'otent,  a.  tg'nif 'luous,  a.  igni'iible,  a. 

^'ni«-fatuus,  n.  ^nite',  v.  igni\'ovao\iQ,  a. 

Imago,  in-w,  f,  3.  an  image  or  picture :  as,  im'agery,  sensi- 
ble representations,  representations  in  writing ;  imagine 
ative,  relating  to  the  imagination  or  power  of  forming 
ideal  pictufes. 

im'age,  n.  &,  v,  imag'inaxit,  a.  &.  n.      iDtma^triable,  a. 

im'jagery,  n,  imag'in&ry,  a.  untma^'inable,  a, 

imag'ine,  v.  imagina'tion,  n,  nnimag'inMy,  ad, 

imag'iner,  n,  imag'inat'we,  a,  unimag'ined^  a, 

imag'inahle,  a.  imag'ining,  a. 

Imbecill-/s  {ab  in,  on,  &  bacillus,  m.  2.  a  staff),  weak, 
feeble,  kaning  on  a  staff. 

imbecile',  n.  imbecU'ity,  n.  imbecil'itate,  v, 

Imit— OR,  V.  dep.  1.  to  copy  or  resemble :  as,  im'itator,  one 

who  copies  another ;  inim'itahle,  that  cannot  be  copied 

or  resembled,  (above  imitation.) 

tm'tiflble,  a.  imitahiViiy,  n,  im'itHie,  r. 

*  Idiopathy,  peculiar  feeling;  a  primary  disease,  that  neither  depends' on,  nor 
proceeds  from  another. 

ildiosyncrtuyt  a  peculiar  temper  or  disposition  of  body  not  common  to  an- 
other. 

16* 
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imUa'tion,  n,  intm't^able,  a.  intmitodiTtly,  n, 

im'itative,  a.  intm'ttobly,  ad.  umm'ttoble,  a, 

im'ttatOTt  n. 

Imper-o,  V,  1.  {ab  in  et  paro),  to  command,  to  pile:  as, 

imper'atWe,  commanding. 

^em'peroT,  n.  imperato'rial,  a.           impe'riaity,  n. 

em'preea,  n.  impe'ri&l,  a,                 impe'rious,  a. 

^em'pire,  n,  impc'rtally,  ad.            iwipc'riously,  ad. 

ira'peraXe,  a.  impe'rialiai,  n.              impe'riousaeBB,  n. 

imper'atiYe,  a.  impe'riahzed,  a. 

In AN-/5,  a.  empty — inane',  a.  inaniti'on,  n.  inan'tiy,  n. 
iNDioEN-wf,  f.  I.  the  native  of  a  place. 
findig'enouB,  a.  \in'digene,  n. 

IffDVLQ-Eo,  V.  2.  to  indulge. 

induce',  v.  indtd'gency,  n,  indtcZ'^ently,  ad.    ^ 

mdtU'gence,  n.  indt^Z'^ent,  a. 

Incho-o,  v.  1.  to  begin:  as,  in'choaie,  to  begin. 

in'choB.^,  V.  &.  a.         inchxta'tion,  n.  in'choadve,  a. 

in'cJiosLteiy,  ad. 

Industri-^,  f.  1.  diligence,  assiduity, 
in^dustry,  n.  indus'trio\]&\yy  ad.       untn<{|M7rtous,  a. 

indus'trious,  a, 

Infans,  ni-is,  c.  3.  {ab  in  et  fari),  a  child  th^t  cannot  yet 

•  speak     (See  Fari.) 

IvfiBRtrs,  a.  behw,  beneath :  as,  infe'rior,  lower  in  place, 
station  or  rank  of  life,  or  value. 
infe'rior,  a.  &  n.         infer'mX,  a.^n,         infer'naHy,  ad. 
if^erior'ity,  n, 

IwrEST-i;»,  a.  hostile  to,  eager  to  hurt ;  harassing. 

if^esV,  V.  infesta'tion,  n.  infes'tuous,  a. 

Inouen,  in-i*,  n.  3.  the  groin— 4ng'uinB\,  a. 
Imq.v-trs,  {ab  sequus),  uneven,  unjust,  nicked.  (See  Equiis.) 

*  EmperoTt  a  monarch  of  title  and  dignity  superior  to  a  king ;  as,  the  emperor 
of  German]^.  Empire,  imperial  power^  sovereign  command ;  the  region  over 
which  domirdon  is  extended. 

t  Indigenous^  ncOive  to  a  <Jountiy ;  originally  produced  or  horn  in  a  region : — 
OMMsite  to  exotic,  foreign ;  not  produced  in  our  ovvn  coontiy ;  iiLbq,  a  foi^ign 

}  indigene,  a  native. 
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IwiTi-i7jif,  n.  2.  {ab  in  et  eo),  a  beginning.    (See  Eo.) 
IwQuiN-o,  w.  1.  to  de/J/e,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt 

in'quinnte,  v.  tngiitna'don,  n. 

IwsuL-^,  f,  I.  an  island:  as,  in'^tt&te,  to  make  an  island. 

in'sulax,  a,  &,  n.  isle,  n.  i'solated,  a, 

in'suhxy,  a,  t'slet,  n,  peDtn'^tiZo,  n. 

tn'^tiZate,  v.  t'«land,  n.  pem'n'ft^/ar,  a. 

tn'^u^ed,  a.  t'«lander,  n.  pentn'ncftited,  a. 

Integer,  a.  {ab  in  e<  tango,  to  touch),  entire,  not  touched ; 
upright :  as,  zn'^^grate,  to  make  a  whole, 
in'teger,  n.  integrdl'iiy,  n.  tn'te^rate,  v. 

in'tegnX,  a.  Si  n.         in'tegr^nt,  a.  integra'tioxi,  n. 

in'^^rally,  ad.  integ'rity,  n. 

IifTERPRET-oiz,  V.  dcp.  1.  to  explain:  as,  misinter'pret,  to 
.  explain  to  a  worse  sense,  or  wrong  intention. 
inter'pret,  v,  inter'pretative,  a.        mimnter'preter,  n. 

inter'preter,  n.  inter'pretativeiy,  ad.    miainter'pretBble,  a, 

inter'pretBble,  a.  msinter^pret,  v.  mwinterpreta'ti(m,n. 

interpreta'tion,  n. 

Intestix— .9,  n.  2,  {ab  intus,  within),  the  guts,  the  bowels, 
the  invxirds :  as,  intes'tin^X,  relating  to  the  guts, 
intetftiml,  a,  intes'tine,  a,  &,  n.        irites'tines,  n. 

IffT-us,  adv.  or  Intr-^,  prep,  unthin :  as,  inter'nK\,  invxird 
or  of  the  inside;  inte'rior,  inward,  inner. 
mte'rioT,  a,  &,  n.  inter'naWy,  ad,  intima'tkm,  n. 

inte'riarly,  ad.  in'timate,  a.  n.  &,  v.     tn/Wn'sical,  a. 

intern',  a.  in'tinuiteiy,  ad.  tn^nn'sicaHy,  ad. 

in/er^nal,  a.  in'tim&cy,  n.  intrin'sic,  a. 

Invit-0,  v.\.to  bid  or  ask;  to  aUure:  as,  invita'tion,  the 
act  of  inviting,  bidding,  of  cajf^g. 
disinvite',  v.  invita'tion,  n.  invi'tmgly,  ad, 

invite',  v.  invi'tatory,  a.  invi'tingnesa,  n. 

invi'ter,  n.  invi'ting,  n.  &,  a,         untnin'^edi  a. 

invite'ment,  n. 

Iota  (iwra),  the  name  of  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  a  point,  a  tittle,  the  least  particle, 
i&ta,  n,  jot,  n.  &l  v.  joVtmg,  n, 

lR--f, /.  1.  anger,  wrath:,  as,  tras'cihle,  inclined  or  dis- 
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posed  to  anger;  w^'n^able,  easily  angered  or  provoked; 

ir'ritaie,  to  excite  anger. 

♦dire,  n.  trc'ftilly,  ad.  tr'n/able,  a, 

dtre'fiil,  fl.  tVflw'cible, «.  tm'tebil'ity,  n, 

dire'fulness,  n.  tra*'cibly,  ad,  tr'rt/ate,  v.  &  a. 

trc,  n.  irflwcibil'ity,  n.  tm7a7ion,  ti. 

^rc'ful,  a.  t'rous,  o.  ir'ritatory,  a. 

Iren-£  (^^Jiiv*)),  peace — ^fi'renarch,  n.  fren'ical,  a. 

Iris,  /.  3.  (i^ig),  /Ae  rain-how  ;  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  the  Jleur-de-luce — i'ris,  n. 

Iro5i-jj  {slguvetoLy  ah  sigu)v,  a  dissembler),  a  figure  of  speech^ 
when  one  means  the  contrary  of  what  is  said. 
iVony,  n.  tron'ical,  a,  tVonist,  n. 

tron'ic,  tf.  iron'ically,  ad 

IscH-o  (^<^x")»  ^  retain,  to  hold — JiVcAury,  n.  wcAuret'ic,  iu 

Is-os  (iVoff),  equal:  as,  woch'ronal,  of  egtt«/  times;  isos'- 
celes,  e^MflZ  legs  or  sides. 
Moch'ronal,  a,  }i»operimet'rical,  a,       isother'ma.},  a. 

Moch'ronous,  a,  wos'celes,  n.  &  a. 

IsTHM-c^s,  wi.  2.  (/V^fAog),  a  TzecA:  o/*  land  joining  a  penin- 
sula to  a  continent — isthmus,  n,  is'thmian,  a, 

Israel  (^irm\  ah  m  ,  strength,  power,  Heb.)  Jacob. 
||/«'raeZ,  ru  Is'raelite,  n.  Is'raelitieh,  a. 

Itali-^,  /.  1.  Italy,  the  name  of  a  country  in  Europe. 
Ital'iBJi,  n,  &  a,  itaZ'tanate,  v.  ITi^a/'ic,  a. 

itaViciBB,  V.  itaVisLmze,  v, 

♦  Dire  (Dei  ira,  ihe  wraih  of  God),  cruel ;  dreadful^  horrible ;  mournful. 

t  Irenarch,  an  officer  of  the  old  Greek  empire,  employed  to  preserve  pablic 
tranquiUity.  ^ 

X  Ischury,  a  stoppage  of  urine,  whether  by  gravel  or  other  causes.  Ischuretic 
guch  medicines  as  force  urine  when  snppressed.        - 

$  Tsoperimeirical  figures,  are  such  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences^ 
of  which  the  circle  is  the  greatest. — Harris. 

\\  Israd,  9.  prince  with  God,  or  prevailing  with  God ;  or  one  who  tcrcstleth 
with  God.  The  name  given  by  God  to  Jacob  on  the  night,  or  rather  morning 
previous  to  meeting  his  brother  Esau ;  "  And  God  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  caff 
ed  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel:  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  oower  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prctwiZerf."— Gen.  xxxii.  1 — ^32.  xxxv.  10.    Israei  denotes  the 

children  of  Jacob,  and  is  often  in  Scripture  taken  for  the  people  of  Ood, ^Elzod. 

vi  6,  7.  2  Kings  xvii.  34.  Pscd.  cxxxv.  4, 12.  Isa.  xix.  25.  xiv.  4. 

T  Italic,  denoting  a  type  first  used  by  ItalianM. 
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iTER-^rjir,  adv.  again,  a  second  time :  as,  iVarate,  to  r&peai^ 
to  utter  again. 
i^'erable,  a,  ti'crant,  a.  retf'crate,  v, 

«t'6rate,  v.  t^'crdrive,  a,  leitera'tUm,  n. 

iteraftUmj  n. 

Iter,  hiner-is,  w.  3.  {ab  eo,  itum,  to  ^o),  a  journey,  a 
march :  as,  itin'erary,  a  book  of  travels ;  or  done  on  a 
journey. 
ittVerant,  a.  t^tn'erary,  n.  &.  a.        itin'erate,  v« 


Jao-jbo,  v.  2.  to  fie ;  as,  adja'cent,  lying  to  or  near. 

ad/a'cent,  a.  &  n.         inte^o'cent,  a.  ja'cent,  a. 

Biajet'cency,  n.  inter/a'cency,  n.  sub/a'cent,  a. 

circunya'cent,  a. 
Jao-/o,  jactum,  u.  3.  to  throw, to  cast,  or  to  dart:  as,  e;6c<', 

to  <AnMi?  out ;  inject',  to  throw  in ;  object',  to  cast  against ; 

oh' ject,  something  cast  in  the  way ;  ejac'idsite,  to  throw, 

shoot,  or  dart  out ;  sub;ec'tive  throwing  or  placing  uft- 

der,  or  relating  to  the  subject 


ab'ject,  a.  &,n. 
ah'jectly,  ad^ 
tib'jeetnesa,  n. 
abject',  V. 
al^ec'^ion,  n. 
al^'ec'^edness,  ru 
ad/ect\  V. 
aajec'tioa,  n. 
ad^'ccrive,  a. 
sd'jectively,  ad. 
tidjectiti'ouB,  a. 
coTiject',  V, 
conjec'tor,  n. 
con/ec'/ure,  n.  &-  v. 
con;ec'<Mrable,  a, 
conjec'tura},  a, 
conjee' twnliy,  ad, 
conjectural'ity,  n. 
conjec'turetf  n, 
deject',  V.  &  a. 
dejec'ter,  n, 
deje&tioD,  n. 
dtsject'ly,  ad. 


dejec'tedly,  ad. 
de;ec'^ednes8,  n. 
dejec'toryt  a, 
dejec'ture,  n, 
dis;ec'^ion,  n. 
eject',  V, 
ejec'tion,  n. 
eject'ment,  n, 
ejac'uhte,  v, 
ejacula'tion,  n. 
ejacftdatory,  a, 
inject',  V, 
injec'tion,  n, 
insub/ec'don,  n. 
interject',  v, 
interjec'tion,  n. 
jactita'tion,  n. 
jac'uhte,  v. 
jacula'tion,  n. 
jac'vlatory,  a. 


ob/ec'don,  n. 
ob/ec'donable,  a. 
ohje&tive,  a, 
ohjec'tively,  ad. 
cH^ec'tWeness,  n. 
oty'ec'tor,  n. 
^rqf'ect,  n, 
prqj'ectile,  n.  &  a. 
project',  V, 
prq;ec7ion,  n. 
"prqjec'tor,  n. 
proje&tme,  n. 
reject',  v. 
rejec'ter,  n. 
re;cc7ion,  n. 
rejec'tahle,  a. 
rejecta.'neou8,  a, 
rejectiti'oas,  a, 
Bub'ject,  a.  &  n. 
subject',  V, 


miscon/ec'fture,  n.  &  v.  suhjec'ted,  a, 
oh'ject,  n.  mhjec'tion,  n. 

object',  V.  sul^cc'tive,  a. 
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mihje&tively,  ad.        Hnj'eeU  n.  un6b;ec'<ed,  a, 

superin/ec'don,  n,         tra;cc7ion,  n.  unob;ec'«ionable,  a. 

Hnjecf,  V.  Hrajec'tory^  n.  unsuh'ject,  a, 

Jacob-US,  m.  2.  (3pj?S  Jacob,  the  heeler  or  supplanter,  Heb.) 
James, 
jja&obm,  n.  &  a.  jac'oblmsm,  n.  jac'ohitism,  n. 

jac'obine,  n.  jac'obinize,  v,  I^Jiico'bus,  n. 

jacobin'icaX,  a.  ^ac'obite,  n,  &,  a, 

Jacvl-um,  n,  2.  {it  jacio),  a  javelin,  a  dart,     (See  Jacio.) 
Jaloux,  a,  (Fr.)  suspicious  in  love ;  emuhus, 

jetd'ous,  a.  jeaVousness,  n.  unjeaVoaa,  a. 

jeal'(ms\y,  ad.  jeal'ousy,  n. 

Janu-^,  f*  I,  a  gate,  a  door — -jan'itor,  w.* 

Januari-175,11  m.  2.  first  month  of  the  year — Jan'uary,  n. 

Jehovah  (Heb.  niH'),  the  incommunicable  name  of  God  ^ 

the  self-existent,  and  giver  of  existence, 
Jejvn-us,  a,  empty— jejune',  a,  jejune' ness,n,jejun'iiy,n. 
Jesus,  m.  4.  (iijCou^,  ab  ^iier*,  Heb.)  Our  Blessed  Saviour. 
Jesh'na,  n,  ^Jes'uit,  n,  Jes'uitess,  n. 

*  Traject,  v.  to  cast  beyond  or  through  Traj'ectt  n.  a  ferry  or  passage  fixr  a 
ivater-carriage.     Trajectory,  the  orbit  of  a  comet 

t  Jacobbtj  or  Jaco6tne,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic ;  a  grey  or  white 
frior :  one  of  an  execrable  Action  in  the  late  French  democratic^  revolaticm, 
distinguished  hy  their  hatred  of  religion,  monarchy,  and  social  order ;  so  called 
from  their  meeting  at  the  church  of  St  Jacobuft  or  a  monastery  of  the  Jacdnm 
friars.  **  With  the  Jaccibins  of  France,  vague  intercourse  is  without  reproach ; 
marriage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest  concubinage ;  children  are  encouraged  to  cut 
the  throats  of  their  parents ;  mothers  are  taught  that  tenderness  is  no  part  dt 
their  character." — Burke  on  a  Regicide  P^pce. 

t  Jacobite,  one  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  were  anciently  a  branch  of  the 
Eviychians,  and  are  still  subsisting  in  the  Levant  "The  Jacobites  took  their 
denomination  from  one  Jaccb,  a  Syrian,  who  began  to  disseminate  his  doctrines 
in  the  E^ast  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  His  sect  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Monophysites^  the  progeny  of  the  Eutychians,  who 
asserted  the  single  nature  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox,  who  main- 
tained that  his  nature  was  twofold, — human  and  divine." — Prof.  Wftite's  Serm. 

$  Jacobus,  a  gold  coin  worth  twenty-five  shillings ;  so  called  from  king  James 
the  first  of  England,  in  whose  rei^  it  was  struclc 

li  Januariiis,  from  Janus,  an  ancient  king  oi*  Italy ;  also,  the  god  of  the  year, 
who  presided  over  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  over  peace  and  war.  To  him  this 
month,  amon^  the  Romans,  was  consecrated.  He  is  painted  with  two  faces 
(bi/rons  vel  biceps.)  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace. 

^Jesuit  {Jesuite,  Fc).  one  of  a  religious  and  learned  order,  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  military  man,  in  the  sixteenth  century;  which  pre- 
sumed to  take  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    **  This  society  having  been 
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jret'tcited, «.  jesuit'ically,  ad.  J&te^  n. 

jestdt'ic^  a,  jes'uitiem,  n.  Jo'ses,  n. 

jesuit'ic^t  a,  Je'sus,  n.  Josh'ua,  n, 

Joo-iTs,  m.  2.  a  joke  or  je5<;  as,  ^cose',  full  of  jokeSf  or 
given  to  jest ;  joc'vldix\y,  in  a  lattghable  or  joJang  way. 

jocose',  a,  jqc'ulaily,  ad.  joc'undneBS,  n, 

jocose'iy,  ad.  jocular'ity,  n.  jocun'dity,  n. 

jocose'DeaSj  n.  joc'ulatoxy  n.  joke,  n.  &,  v. 

jocos'ity,  n.  joc'ulatotyy  a.  jo'king,  n.  &  a. 

yocose'rious,  a.  joc'und,  a.  jo'kingly,  ad. 

joc'vlajy  a.  joc'undXy,  ad.  jo'ker,  n. 

JoiN-DRE,  V.  (Fr.  H  jungo),  to  join.     (See  Jungo.) 
Jour,*  m.  (Fr.)  a  day:  as,  jour'ney,  the  travel  of  a  day; 
sojaurriy  to  dwell  anywhere  for  a  time. 
ad/ouiTi',  V.  jour'nalize,  v.  rejourn',  v. 

ndjourn'ment,  n.  jour'ney,  n.  &,  v.  Bo'joum,  v.  &,  n. 

*jaitr'na],  n.  -yowr'neyman,  n.  sq/our'ner,  n. 

joiir'nalist,  n.  jfowr'ney-work,  n.         ^jour'nmg,  n. 

JuBiL— crjif,  n.  2.  a  joyful  shout 

ju'bUamt,  a.  jubila'tion,  n.  \ju'hilee,  n. 

JucuND-i7s,  a.  pleasant — injitcun'dity,  n.  jucun'diiy,  n. 

erected  on  purpose  to  fight  the  Pope's  battles,  not  with  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
monastic  aadresses,  but  with  learning,  pdicy,  and  address, — its  members  are 
freed  from  all  service  or  austerities,  which  would  interrupt  their  studies,  or 
might  render  their  address  less  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  people." — Dr.  Oeddes's 
Tracts.  The  word,  in  our  language,  has  been  applied  to  men  of  great  cunning, 
craft,  and  deceit ;  whence  the  common  word  Jesuitical. 

^  Jour,  journal  (Pr.)  giornale  (Ital.)  probably  from  dies,  diumus  (Lat.)  the  soft 
sound  of  di  in  diumus^  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  French  ?*. 

t  Journeyman,  a  worionan  hired  oy  the  day.  They  were  called  journeymen 
that  wrougnt  with  ^hers  by  the  day,  though  now  by  statute  it  be  extended  to 
thoee  likewise  that  covenant  to  work  in  their  occupation  with  another  by  the 
year. — Cowel. 

X  The  Jubilee  was  the  grand  Sabbatical  year  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  after 
every  seven  septenaries  of  years ;  viz.  every  forty-ninth  or  ffHetK  year,  in 
commemoration  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egjrpt  This  was  a  year  of  general 
release,  not  only  of  all  debts,  like  the  common  Sabbatical  year,  but  of  all  slaves ; 
and  of  all  lands  and  possessions  which  had  been  sold,  or  Otherwise  alienated 
from  the  families  and  tribes  to  which  they^riginally  belonged.  Critics  are  not 
agreed  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  73r,  Jobel.  Some  derive  it  from 
Jubal,  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv.  21. ;  and  suppose  that  this 
year  was  n.imed  after  him,  because  it  is  a  year  of  mirlh  and  joy,  on  which 
music  is  a  common  attendant;  or  as  we  say  in  English,  a  jovial  time ;  the  word 
jovial  being  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jobel ;  or  else,  because 
It  was  ushered  in  with  the  musical  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  the  whole 
land.  There  is  another  opinion,  which  bids  as  fair  for  probability  as  any,  diat 
Jobel  comes  from  Sd^.  jabal,  in  hiphU  TDH.  hebU,  which  signifies  to  read,  re- 
store, bring  back,  &c  I>ecau8e  this  year  restored  all  slaves  to  their  liberty,  and 
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JuDAH,*  (mirr,  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  ah  rm,  to  put  or 
hold  forward  or  forth ;  to  profess  or  confess,  to  praise), 
the  fourth  son  of  Jacob. 

*Jew,  n.  Jew'rji  iu  Jtt<ia'ically,  ad. 

Jew'esa,  n.  *ju'dah,  n,  Ju'daism,  m 

Jew'iBhi  Oi  Ju^daa,  n,  Ju'daSzey  v 

Jeto'isbly,  ad,  Jude'a,  n,  Ju'davzer,  iu 

Jeio'ishness,  n.  Juda'icalf  a, 

JuDic-o,  judicatum,  v.  1.  (jus  dicere,  to  speak  the  law,  to 
administer  justice),  to  give  sentence,  to  judge:  as, 
ju'dicatory,  distributing  justice,  or  a  court  of  justice; 
judici'dl,  relating  to  a  judge  or  legal  justice ;  pre- 
j'udice,  judgement  formed  beforehand,  without  exami- 
nation. 


ab;u'</icated,  a. 
ab^tca^ion,  n. 
vAjudge',  V, 
BAjudge'meut,  n. 
adjfu'^icate,  v. 
^dijudica'tion,  n. 
di^u'<2icate,  v, 
A\judica't\on,  n. 
extra;u</ict'al,  a, 
eKtra/u(^ici'alIy,  ad. 
impre;u'(2tcate,  a. 
inju' dicMe,  a, 
mjudici'^X^  a. 


mjudid'oxiB,  a. 
mju'dici'o\}Ay,  ad, 
in;Wtct'ou8ness,  n. 
judge,  n,  &,  V, 
judg'er,  n. 
judge'ment,  n, 
judge'shiip,  n, 
ju'dicatory,  n,  &  0. 
ju'dicative,  a, 
ju'dicatuve,  n. 
judunfeA,  a, 
judid'ally,  ad, 
judici'aiy,  a. 


judici'ouB,  a. 
judici'ousiy,  ad. 
judici'ouBnesB,  n. 
miBJudge',  V, 
prejudge',  v, 
prejudge'ment,  n. 
pre/u'&Lte,  v.  61  i 
prejudica'tion,  ru 
preju'dicative,  a. 
preju'dicBicy,  n. 
j^rej'udice,  n,  &,  v, 
^rejudict'sA,  a, 
prejudici'tjily,  ad. 


brought  lack  all  alienated  estates  to  the  femilies  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed. Accordingly,  the  Septuagint  renders  Jabd,  i6cais,  a  remission^  Lev. 
zxv.  10. ;  and  see  ^19.  Ana  Josephus  saith  it  signifies  iXevBepiav,  liberty^-^ 
Josep.  Antiq.  JUb.  III.  cap,  xii.  sect.  3. — See  Jennings*  Jeig,  Antiq. 

*  In  the  strictest  sense,  this  appellation  nnin^i  Jehudim,  lovSatoh  or  JewB, 
belongs  only  to  the  posterity  and  tribe  of  Judah^  after  the  defection  of  the  ten 
tribes.  HebrewSy  in  the  full  extent  of  the  woj!d,  were  the  posterity  of  Almiham, 
the  Hebrew ;  IsraeUtes,  the  posterior  of  Jadab,  or  Israel ;  and  Jews,  the  pos- 
terity of  Judah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  But  afler  the  division  of  Abrabam 
and  Israel's  posterity  into  two  kingdoms,  under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  the 
one  (under  Rehoboam),  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  because  the  tribe  of 
Judah  had  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  also  because  the  kings  were  of  that  tribe  * 
the  other,  (who  revolted  under  Jeroboam),  ccHisisting  of  ten  tribes,  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Hence  arose  a  distinction  between  Jeu^s  and  Israelites, 
But  as  the  ten  tribes  were  afterwards,  in  a  manner,  lost  in  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity, and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  continued  through  succeeding  ages  a 
body  politic,  the  name  Jews  came  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  all  H^ews  and 
Israelites,  whether  they  bel(Higed  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or 
to  the  ten  revolting  tribes,  whether  they  returned  to  Judea  (as  no  doubt  some 
of  the  ten,  as  well  as  of  the  two,  tribes  did,  Ezra  vi.  17.)  or  noV-^enning^ 
Jew*  Antiq. 
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prefuSici'Blnemt  n. 
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mijud^^,  a. 
unpre^tt'c^tcate,  a. 


JUP 

unpFe/'fMliced, «. 


Jvovir-UM,  Tiv  2.  tftc  tkroat-^ju'guhty  a. 

JvG-uMy  n,  2.  a  yoke :  as,  con'jttgsil,  relating  to  marriage ; 

ab^'iig^te,  to  xxnyoke ;  ad^w^ate,  to  yoke  to ;  conyifg-ate, 

to  joirif  to  tie^  as  it  were  to  one  yoke. 

ab^ti^te,  V.  con'mgate,  v.  Bub'/u^te,  v. 

Bd'jugnte,  V,  conjuga'tioa^  n.  aubjuga' don,  n. 

asBub'Jug-ate^  v.  *subSMe',  v,  yoke,  n,  &  v. 

con'/ugul,  ak  subdti'able,  a.  yo^e'-fellow,  n. 

ccm  jfifgrdly,  ai2.  Bub(2u'al,  n.  yoAce'mate,  n. 

Ju|i©-o,  junctum,  v.  3.  to  join:  as,  ad|;Mnci?,  something 

joined  or  united  to  (though  not  essentially) ;  conj^wc'- 

rion,  a  joining  or  connecting  together ;  enjoin',  or  in- 

j'oi/i',  to  make  to  join,  {to  direct,  to  order) ;  s^h/unc'tive, 

joined  under,  or  added  to. 


conjunc'tnre,  n, 
disjoin',  v. 
diBJoint',  V, 
disjunct,  a. 
disjunction,  n. 
die^Tic'tive,  a. 
dis/Mnc'dvely,  ad, 
enjoin',  v. 
enjoin'er,  n, 
enjoin'ment,  n, 
injoin',  v, 
injunc'tion,  n. 
join,  V, 
join'ing,n, 
join'er,  n. 
join'ery,  n, 
joint,  n.  &  r. 

Jusro-i^s,  m.  3.  a  bulrush,  a  Jlag—jun'cous,  a, 
Jupiter,  jov-w,  m.  3.  the  chief  god  of  the   Greeks  and 
Romans;  as,  io'wal,  relating  to,  or  under  the  influence 
of  Jupiter,  (gay,  airy,  merry,  cheerful,) 
jol'ly,  n,  jol'lity,  n.  jfo'tjtalness,  n. 

joritly,  ad.  jo'visA,  a.  jo'vialiBt,  n. 

jc^linesB,  n.  jo'viaWy,  ad.  jo'vioMy,  n. 

*  SvMue.    See  Ax>lrnote,  p.  114.  ' 

t  Jwiia  or  Junto,  a  cabal ;  a  kind  of  men  combined  in  any  secret  design ;  a 
tomgreu  of  itateimeii,  a  council. 
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adjfotn',  V. 
ammn'ant,  a. 
za'junct,  n.  &  a. 
nA'Junctly,  ad. 

n^tmc'tive,  a.  &,  n. 
^junc'tively,  ad. 
ciQJom',  V. 
toojoin,*,  V. 
conTomf ,  a. 
GoiijoiMt'ly,  ad. 
conjunct',  a. 
canjunct'ly,  ad. 
eonjtmc'tion,  n. 
con^tmc'dve,  a. 
con/Mnc'rively,  ad. 
conjtinc'dveness,  n. 


joint'Xy,  ad. 
junc'tion,  n, 
junc'tive,  a. 
junc'tnre,  n, 
]jun'ta,  or 
jun'to,  n. 
miejoin',  v. 
reconjoin',  v. 
rejoin',  v. 
rejoin' der,  n. 
rejoint',  v. 
Euhjoin',  V. 
eubjuncLtion,  n, 
Buhfunc'tive,  a. 
nnjoin'ted,  a. 
unjoin',  v. 
nnjoint',  v. 
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JUV 


JuR-o,  juratum,  v.  1.  to  swear:  as,  ab/wre',  to  cast  ett, 
retract,  or  recant  upon  oath;  adjure' ,  to  impose  an 
oath,  or  charge  earnestly  by  oath;  perjury,  sworn 
through  or  contrary  to  the  truth,  (false  oaDi.) 
abjure',  v.  conjura'tian,  n,  ju'ryman,  n, 

ab/ur'er,  n.  con/ure'ment,  n.  nonju'r'mg,  a. 

ahjura'tion,  n.  con' jure,  v,  |non'^ror,  n. 

X'  '  re'ment,  n.  con'^'urer,  n.  per'jfwrc,  v, 

re',  V.  *ju'rBX,  n.  per'jiirer,  n. 

ad;"»"'er,  n.  ju'ratory,  a.  pefjury,  n. 

ac[;Mrfl7ion,  ti.  ^'u'ror,  n.  unper'/iired,  a. 

coDJure',  V.  yu'ry,  n. 

Jus,  jur-is,  n.  3.  right,  law,  justice:  as,  inl/zo^,  hurt  wUh" 
out  justice;  jurid'ical,  administering  j'z^^icc  or  law; 
jurispru'dence,  the  science  of  law, 
in'jure,  v,  *  jurid'icsA,  a,  jurisdic'tive,  a. 

in'^'wrer,  n.  jurid'ica\]y,  ad,  jwmpru'dence, «. 

in'iury,  n.  jfwris-con'Bult,  n.  jumpru'dent,  a. 

in;it'rtous,  a.  jwrMdic'tion,  n.  ju'rist,  n. 

iDJu'riously,  ad,  jwmdic'tional,  a,  unin'jured,  a. 

in;u'rtousness,  n. 

JvsT-us,  a.  {(t  jps),  ^'%5<,  upright,  lawful,  reasonable :  as, 
jus'tify,  to  make  ^'wsf,  (to  clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to 
free  from  past  sin  by  pardon ;  to  maintain.) 

aMust',  V, 
ayus'ter,  n, 
aajust'ment,  n, 
injus't'ice,  n, 
just,  a.  &  ad, 
just'ly,  ad, 
just'ness,  n, 
Qus'tice,  n, 
ju^'ticeMe,  a. 


justif 'icativef  a, 
jusMcBftoT,  n. 
justificatory,  a, 
unjust',  a, 
unjust'ly,  ad, 
nnjus'Ufiable,  a, 
nnjus'ti&ahly,  ad, 
utyus'/tfiableness,  n. 
unjus'ti&ed,  a. 


jus'tlcement,  n. 
jus'ticeahip,  n. 
justic'iaxy,  n.  &,  a, 
jus'tify,  V, 
jus'tiner,  n, 
jus'tifiMe,  a, 
jus'tifi^bly,  ad. 
jus'ti^ahleness,  n, 
justificsi'tlon,  n, 

JuvE5-/s,  a.  young:  ns,ju'ven\le,  belonging  to  youth 
ju'venile,  a,  ju'nior,  a,  re/irvenes'cence,  n. 

juvenil'ity,  n.  junior'ity,  n,  rejuvenee'cency,  n, 

*  Jural,  a  magistrate  in  some  corporations. 

t  **  Jury,  a  company  of  men,  as  twenty-four  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  a 
truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall  be  delivered  them  touching  the  matter  in 
question." — CmoeL 

t  Nonjuror,  one  who,  conceiving  James  U.  imjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  who  have  succeeded  him. 

^Justiccj  the  virtue  by  which  we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due.  It  ii 
either  distributive,  belonging  to  magistrates ;  or  commutative,  respecting  commoa 
transactions  between  men. 
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JFuv-o,  jutum,  V,  1.  to  help,  to  assist :  as,  adjw'tor,  one  who 

he^s;  coadjVtor,  one  who  assists  another,  (a  fellow- 
he/per,) 

ad'j[ament,  n.                ad^uvate,  v.  ""au^e'-de-camp,  n. 

ad^'u^ncy,  n.               ad'mvant,  a.  coad'iiiment,  n. 

ad^Mtent,  a.  &  n           ctrf,  ».            ^  coadyu/ancy,  n. 

ad;i£7or,  n.                    atV^'er,  n,        *  coad'm/ant,  a. 

a^'u'^x,  n.                   airf'ant,  a.  coad;M'tor,  n. 

Bd'jutory,  a,                 aid'less,  a.  qoa^yw^ix,  n. 

L. 

Labi-cw,  n.  2.  the  lip — la'bia],a.  la'biated,a,  labioden'ta],  a. 

Lab--o  (Xa^oj,  for  XafA^avw),  to  toAre:  as,  syl'/tzile,  a  taking 

together,  of  a  certain  number  of  letters. 

tas'troMe,  n.  poly^lZo^'ical,  a.         syltoft'ic,  a. 

dis'sylMle,  n.  quadrisyl'ZaMe,  ti.         sylto6'icair«. 

mon'osyli^le,  n.  quinquisyl^aftle,  n.       sylWically,  ad. 

manoBvUab'ica],  a,       aeptiayV table,  n.         isyVlabuB,  n. 

octoByVlable,  n,  sexisyl'/aWe,  n.  tris'yl/oAle,  n. 

porysylZo^le,  n.  syl'Wle,  n.  &  t>.  trisyltoft'ical,  a. 

Lab-or,  lapsus,  r.  de/>.  3.  to  fall  or  g-Zide :  as,  colfop^c', 

to  fcin  together,  (to  close  so  as  that  one  side  touches 

the  other) ;  sub/apsa'nan,  done  under  or  after  the  fall 

of  man. 

OfAlapse',  v.  &  a.        Winterlapse',  n.  relap'ser,  n. 

col/<^Med',  a.  /a'6ent,  a.  8ablap8a'rian,n,&,a. 

collap'siaa,  n.  Zapse,  n.  &,  v.  sablap's^ry,  a. 

delapsed*,  a,  lap'sed,  a,  l^Btipmlapsa'tiBLn,  n, 

elapse',  v.  preterlapsed',  a.  &.  a. 

iiilapsef,  n.  relapse',  v.  &  n.  svLpralap'stiry,  a. 

Labor,  m.  3.  labour,  toil :  as,  labo'rious,  full  of  labour  or 
toi7;  laboratory,  a  place  where  medicines  are  prepared, 
(a  chemist's  ti;orAi-room.) 
eZa6'orate,  v,  &  a.        eM'orately,  aci.  elah'orateness,  n, 

*  At(iew2e-4smp,  an  officer  who  attends  the  general  that  has  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  anny,  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers. 

t  Astrolabe,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  poU,  sun,  . 
OTftorvatsea. 

X  Sjdlabus,  an  abstract ;  a  compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

^JUttpse^  literally,  a  falling  on ;  a  gradual  emission  or  entrance  of  one  thing 
into  another;  a  sudden  attacl;  a  casual  coming. 

n  Interlapse,  the  flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

T  The  supralapsarianst  with  whom  the  obiect  of  the  decree  is :  homo  con- 
Stui,  man  created,  not  yet  fallen ;  and  the  sublapsarians,  with  whom  it  ie  man 
tWen,  or  the  oonrapt  maan.— Hammond 
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elabora'tioii,  n, 
elab'oratoTy,  or 
lab'oratory,  n, 
inelab'orote,  a, 
la'bour,  n.  &,v. 
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la'bouretf  n. 
labo'rious,  a, 
fo6o'rfou8ly,  ad, 
labo'riousnesa,  n. 
la'bourleaB,  a. 


LAC 

la'bouraooiBj  «. 
undeTla'bourer,  i 
wala'boured^  a, 
Malabo' riooB^  a. 


Labyriptth-c^^,  m,  2.  a  maze,  or  a  place  formed  wiA  in- 
extricable mndings — ^lab'yrinth,  n,  labyrin'thi^n,  a, 
Lac,  lact-is,  n.  3.  milk:  as,  factedX,  belonging  to  miUc  or 
chyle — a  white  juice  like  milk;  lactescent^  becomiDg 
or  producing  mUk. 
ab^c7ate,  v.  Wlac'thge,  n.  lactea'cent,  a. 

jfMacta'tiontn, 

Xdelacta'tion,  n. 

lla&tBTy,  a.  &  n. 
lacta'tion^  n. 

Lacer,  a,  tonif  rent : 
de/oc'erate,  v, 
de/ocera'tion,  n. 
dila&erB.te,  v. 


lacte'sLUf  a,  lactif 'ercna,  a. 

lac'teal,  a.  &,  n.  IXohle&taXe,  v, 

hc'teouB,  a.  chlecto'lkm,  n. 

^tes'cence,  n.  lac' tic,  a. 

as,  lac'erahle,  that  may  be  tarn, 
dilacera'tion^n,  lac'eratQ,v. 

aiac'erahle,  a.  lacera'tiaa,  n, 

lac'erahle,  a.  la&eratiye,  a. 

Lachrym-^,  /  I.  a  tear:  as,  lach'rymahle,  worthy  of 
tears,  (lamentable.) 
delachryma'tion,  n.      lach'rytnahle,  a,  laehryma'^tm,  n. 

illack'rymable,  a.         lach'ryimiy,  a,         '^lach'rymatorj,  n. 
lacWrymdl,  a, 
Laooni-^,  /.  1.  the  country  of  the  Spartans  or  Lace- 
demonians in  Peloponnesus,  who  spoke  and  nro^  in  a 
short,  concise,  and  pithy  style ;  hence. 
lacon'ic,  a.  lacon'icaXij,  ad.  lac'omsm, «. 

lacon'icdX,  a, 

*  Lahvrinthus,  a  building  "vi^ofie  maneroua  pasaages  and  perj^xing  whdmg9, 
render  tne  way  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracticable.  There  were  ibiir 
ver^  famous  amon^  the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  the  Crooodiles  or  Afnne 
in  Egypt;  another  m  Crete ;  a  third  at  Lemnos ;  and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  buiU  by 
Porsena.  That  of  Crete,  built  by  Daedalus,  was  the  most  famous  of  aO  in 
classic  history ;  that  of  Arsinoe,  the  most  ancient  It  was  divided  into  tivelve 
halls,  and  3000  chambers ;  1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number  be- 
low ;  hence  a  mcae^  or  place  formed  wiik  inextnoaUe  mndings^-^ee  Itm- 
priere*s  Class.  Diet 
,  t  Ablactation^  one  of  the  methods  of  grafting ;  and  according  to  the  ngnifica- 
tion  of  the  word,  as  it  were  a  weaning  of  a  scion  by  degrees  from  its  mether 
Block,  not  cutting  it  off  wholly  fiom  the  stalk,  till  it  is  fimily  united  to  that  on 
which  it  is  graiW.  X  Ddactation,  B,weanmg  from  tfao  hroaet 

$  Lactary,  a  place  where  mUk  is  kept,  a  dairy-house. 

II  Lactaget  produce  from  animals  yielding  muk. 

IT  OUectate^  to  delight  or  please/-^  milk  to  a  child. 
*lMArpmaU}ryt  a  vessd  in  whicb  Uars  are  gathered  to  fb»  bonoor  of  tl» 
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LAMENT-oiz,  V.  dep.  1.  to  bewail:  as,  lam'entahley  to  be 
lamented,  (causing  or  expressing  sorrow,  pitiful.) 
lament',  v.  &  n.  lamenta'tion,  n.  lament'iDg,  a, 

lam'entahle,  a.  lament'er,  n,  unlament'ed,  a. 

lam'entahly,  ad, 

Lahin-.^,  f.  1.  a  thin  plate:  as,  lam'eU^r,  relating  to  thin 
scales  or  plates, 
lam'ina,  n,  lam'elhx,  a,  lam'elh.ted,  a. 

lam'inated,  a, 

"LjLN—ja,  f,  1.  iDool:  as,  lan'ifice,  woollen  manufacture. 
Zan'tfice,  n.  fontg'erous,  a, 

LANCJE--f,  f.ha  lance,  a  spear:  as,  lan'cinaXe,  to  tear  or 
rend  as  by  spears, 
lance,  n,  &,  v,  lan'cet,  n.  lancina'tion,  n. 

/an'cer,  n.  lan^cinate,  v, 

LiANGU-£o,  I?.  2.  to  ya6?e,  to  droop :  as,  lang'md,  fadings 
(faint,  weak ;  dull.) 
lang'uid,  a,  lang'uish,  v,  &  n.        lang'uiBhiDg,  n. 

Zan^'uidly,  a(2.  lang'uisher,  n.  Zan^'tiishingly,  a<f. 

{an^'uidness,  n.  2arig-'uishment,  ti.         Umg'uor,  n, 

Lani-cts,  m.  2.  a  Jtt^cAer-di/a'Tizate,  v,  *la'nidLry,  n.  la'ni- 

ate,  V. 
Lantugo,  in-is,/.  3.  5o/55  tender  hair  or  down-lanu'ginous^  a. 
1.A-0S  (Xaog),  <Ae  pecm/e ;  as,  /a'ity,  /^e  people,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  the  clergy. 
Arche2a't<9,  n.  /ay,  cr.  JLaodice'ans,  tm 

te'ic,  fl.  &.  n.  Ztty'man,  n.  Nic'oZas,  n, 

ia'ical,  a,  jLoodice'a,  n.  Nico/a'itens,  n. 

la'ity,  n. 

Lapis,  id-f^,  tw.  3.  a  stone :  as,  dllap'idaie,  to  free  from 
stones,  (to  go  to  ruin,  or  make  desert) ;  lap'idnry,  one 
who  deals  in  stones  and  gems. 

dilnp'id&te,  v.  lap'idaie,  v.  lapideB'ceut,  a,       tt 

dilapida'tion,  n.  jlapida't'ion,  n.  \lapid,iV\c,  a, 

mlap'id9Xje,  v,  lapid'eous,  a,  lap'idist,  n. 

^lap'icide,  n.  /apw^es'cence,  n.  la'pis,  n. 

lap'idATj,  n,  &,a, 

•  Lantary,  a  shambles,  or  place  where  meat  is  sold.    Laniate,  to  tear  or  cat 
in  vieces  liie  a  butcher.  ,     .,.^    >.      .      ^ 

'  nde,  a  ttoMrcVLtier.    I/ipidaHon,  ti  stomng.    Laptdtfic,  wnomg  time, 
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LAQUfi-178^  m.2.  a  snarey  a  trick. 
iUa'^rueate,  v.  iilaquea'tUyB,  n. 

LARi>-i7jif,  n.  2.  bacon  ;  the  grease  of  smne. 

lard,  n.  &  v,  lar'derer,  n.  ^loT'dry^  n. 

Har'dery  n.  forda'ceous,  a. 

Laro-^s^  a.  higy  extensive^  liberal:  as,  lar'gess,  a  gift 
enlarge^  v,                  large,  a,  lar'geea,  n. 

eidairger,  n,  large'ly,  ad,  jlargiti'ou,  n. 

enlarge'menty  TV        large'ness,  n.  unenter^ed',  a. 

Lasciv-i7s^  a.  lewdy  bistful,  wanton. 
lasciv'iouB,  a,  ^ctv'tousness,  n.        Zo^civ'tent,  a, 

lasdv^ioaely,  ad,  lasciv'iency,  n. 

ItJLSS-us,  a.  weary,  worn-out — ^Zo^'^'tude,  n. 

Late-o,  v.  2.  to  hide,  to  conceal:  as,  la' tent,  hidden,  secret 

la'tency,  n,  lat'iteincy,  n.  latita'tion,  n. 

ia'tent,  a.  /a^'itont,  a. 

Later,  m.  3.  a  brick  or  <i7e — lateriti'ous,  a, 

Latin-US,  a,  {H  Latium,  w.  2.  a  country  of  Italy),  Latin, 

or  of  the  people  of  Latium. 
XLat'in,  n,  &.  a.  lat'inism,  n.  latin'ity,  n, 

latfinly,  ad,  laViniBt,  n,  latinize,  v, 

LATRi--tf§  (XaTjPsia,  H  XaT^i?,  a  servant),  service  for  hire ; 
worship:  as,  demonoV atry,  the  worship  of  the  devil; 
ipyrol'atry,  fire-worship, 

demonoZ'o/ry,  n.  ido/'a^Ty,  n,  idol'atrize,  v, 

iconol'ater,  n,  idoZa^'rical,  a,  fila'tria,  n. 

ido^'a^er,  n.  idol'atrous,  a,  pyrol'atry,  n, 

idol'atreB9,  n.  ido/'a^rously,  ad, 

Latr-0,  latratum,  v,  I,  to  bark:  as,  obZa'/rate,  to  bark  or 
rail  against 
^trate,  v,  Za'/rant,  a,  ohlatra'tian,  n. 

^  Zafra'don,  n.  obZfl'irate,  v. 

Latum,  sup.  {H  fero,  latum),  to  carry,  to  bear,  to  bring: 
as,  AU'atory,  carrying  asunder  -or  hither  and  thither, 

*  Larder^  a  room  where  meat  is  kept  or  salted.  Lardry,  a  place  where  vHb- 
tuals  are  kept  t  Largition,  the  act  of  giving. 

t  Latirij  written  or  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  da  Romans. 

$  LatriOf  the  highest  kind  of  worship ;  distinguished  by  the  Pajnsti  iiom  duHa, 
or  inierior  worship. 
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{tardy ^  loitering)',  leg'is&^e,  to  carry,  pass,  or  make 
jaws;  re/'flrive,  carrying  or  hringmg  back,  {having 
relations) ;  obZa'rion,  an  of/ering,  a  sacrifice. 


4Cb^7ion,  n> 
*ab'foiive,  a. 
antipre^t'ic,  a. 
antipre^^'ical,  a. 

col^'^ion,  n. 
coUa^i/t'ous,  a« 
coUa'dve,  a. 
col&{7or,  n. 
correZo/c',  r. 
cor're/a^e,  ?i. 
tcoireZ'afive,  «. 
correZ'otiveness,  n. 
di/'otory,  a. 
di/'atorily,  erf. 
diZ'o^oriness,  n. 
date',  a.  &,  v. 
ela'tion,  n, 
ii'lative,  a.  &  n. 
il'/orively,  acf. 
il^'don,  71. 
indi/'atory,  a. 
irre/'a/ive,  a. 
irre/'flrively,  tid, 
leg'ialate,  v. 


legis^'don,  n. 

legisfe'donship,  n.* 

leg'is/tfdve,  a- 

legisla'loT,  n. 

legisfe'^ress,  ». 

legisZa^ure,  n. 

misreZflte',  v. 

misre/a'^ion,  n. 

mistransZaZe',  v. 

mistransZa'rion,  n. 

mistransZa'/or,  n. 
|obZflZe',  tf. 

obZa7ion,  n. 

obZa'tioner,  n. 

preZ'flcy,  n. 
{preZ'aie,  n. 

preZ'a/eship,  n. 

preZflt'ical,  o. 

preZizi'ically,  ad, 

prela'tion,  n. 

preZ'a/ure,  n. 

preZ'flfureship,  n. 

preZ'flty,  n. 
llproZa/c',  V. 


llproZ'oZi?,  a. 
proZci'Zion,  n. 
relatef,  v, 
rela'ter,  n. 
reZa'don,  n. 
reZa'donship,  n. 
reZ'adve,  a.  &  n. 
reZ'advely,  ai{. 
reZ'ativeness,  n. 
subZaVion,  n. 
super'ZoZive, «. 
super'ZflPtively,  ad 
super'Za/iveness,  n, 
tmnalate*,  v. 
transZa'teble,  a, 
transZa^ion,  n. 
transZa'tor,  n. 
transZaVory,  a. 
unpreZa^'ical,  a. 
unreZa'^ed,  a. 
unreZ'arive,  a. 
unreZ'fl/ively,  oiZ. 
untransZa7ab1e,  a. 
untransZa'/ed,  a. 


Latus,  er-is,  n.  3.  the  side:  as,  lat'eral,  belonging  to  the 
side ;  col/aZ'eral,  sides  together. 

colZaZ'era],  a,  Zafcrally,  ckZ.  quadriZo^eral,  a. 

colZflt'erally,  ad,  lateral'ity,  n.  septiZaZ'cral,  a, 

equiZaZ'eral,  o.  multiZaZ'cral,  a,  triZat'eral,  a. 
ZaZ'eral,  a. 


*  Ablative,  that  takes  away ;  denoting  the  sixth  case  of  the  Latin  nouns ;  the 
€ate  which,  among  other  significations,  includes  the  person  from  whom  some- 
thing is  taken  away. 

t  CorrekUive,  literally,  carrying  back  with ;  having  a  reciprocal  relation^  so 
that  the  existence  of  one  in  a  particular  state  depends  upon  the  existence  ^ 
another;  as,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  &c  are  correlatioe  terms. 

t  Ohlate,  flatted  at  the  poles— used  of  a  spheroid. 

iPreiate,  one  carried  or  advanced  before  the  rest;  an  ecdesiastic  of  the 
highest  order  and  dignity  of  the  church 

Tl  Prolatef,  v.  to  pranounce,  to  utter,  Propate,  a.  extended  beyond  an  exact 
round. 
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Lat-178^  a.  broadf  wide :  as,  forttude,  a  beipg  broad  or 
u^wfc ;  dilate',  to  uTiden,  (to  speak  largely  and  copiously.) 
6Uate\  V.  &  a.  dilo/a'don,  n.  fo/'ttade,  n. 

di/a'tor,  or  di^7abie,  a.  'f2a/ttudiDa'riaD,fi.d^ii. 

diZa^er,  n.  dilatahiVity,  n.  {atitudma'rianism,  n. 

dUa'doD,  n.  Zo/iroe'trous,  a. 

LAUR-t7»,  /.  4.  or  2.  a  iiwre/  or  bay-tree. 
t^auVeate,  v.  a.  &  n.      2auVel,  n.  {auVelted,  a. 

t^aurea'^OD,  n. 

Laus,  laud-t$,  /.  3.  praise;  glory:  as,  alfoii?',  fo  ^'ve  to,  to 
admit;  tau'datory,  bestowing  prawe. 
9M0W*,  V,  i\lav!da\i\j,  ad,  lau'dah\enesR,  n. 

al/ou)'able,  a.  2au(2,  n.  &  v.  laudahWity^  n. 

al^ou^'ableness,  n.         tou'c^er,  n.  |2au'(^nam,  n. 

alZbtr'ance,  n.  lau*dah\e^  a,  lau'dative,  a. 

col2ai£(f,  V.  lau'dahlyf  ad.  lau'datary,  a.  &,  n. 

Ulau'dalAef  a. 

Lavo,  lotum,  t).  1.  &  3.  (Xouw),  to  ujawA  :  as,  laim'dry^  a 
place  or  room  in  which  clothes  are  washed, 
laun'der,  n.  ^la'va^  n.  lave,  v. 

laun'derer,  n.  lava'tiou,  n.  Ula'vex,  n. 

laun'dress,  n.  \\lav'atory,  n.  to'tion,  n. 

laun'dry,  n. 

Lax-i7«,  a.  hose,  open :  as,  Zd^^ity,  a  being  loose ;  profii', 
hose,  (long,  tedious.) 

lax,  a,  &,n.  lax'ativenesa,  n.  proZur'ibus,  a. 

lax'\y,  ad.  prolix',  a.  relax',  v.  &.  n. 

lax'ity,  n.  prolix'ly,  ad.  relax'ahle,  a. 

lax'nesa,  n,  proZtx'ness,  n.  relaxa'tion,  n. 

laxa'tion,  n.  prolix'ity,  n.  relax'alive,  a.  &,n. 

lax'atlve,  a,  &n, 

Lech-er,  v.  (Fr.)  to  lick,  to  taste — rel'ish,  n.  &  v.  xeVish- 
able,  a. 

* Latitndinariany  one  who  thinks  and  acts  at  large;  one  who  departs  fivni 
orthodoxy,  or  who  is  free  in  religious  opinions. 

t  LaureOLion^  denotes,  in  the  universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having  degrees 
^ismferred^  as  they  have  in  some  of  them  a  flowery  erovim,  in  imitation  of  lourel 
among  the  ancients.    IJiureale,  to  crown  with  laurds. 

X  Laudanum  (a,  cant  word  from  laudo,  Lat)  a  soporific  tincture. 

^Lava  (Itai.)  liquid  and  vitrified,  or  sulphureous  matter  dischaiged  by  toI- 
canoes  at  the  time  of  their  eruption. 

li  Lmatory,  a  wash ;  something  in  which  parti  diseased  are  waJ^ed. 

f  Lover,  a  vxuhing  vessel.  y 
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(Eng.  U  luxuria),  a  lewd  or  histful  person, 
leck'er,  n.  &  v.  lech'eroos,  a.  lech'erGomeBB,  n. 

lech'ery,  n.  fecA'crously,  ad. 

Le6~o,  legatum,  v.  I.  to  send  as  an  amhassadar ;  to  kave  by 
will,  to  bequeath :  as,  B\kge\  to  send  on  ambassage,  (to 
affirm,  to  bring  as  an  excuse  or  proof;  to  cite  or  quote.) 


^leg^atary,  or 
ilegatee',  n. 
leg'hte,  n. 
lega'tion,  n. 
leg'ative,  a, 
legator',  n. 
misBAlege^f  v, 
miBSillega'tion,  n- 
TeVegate,  v, 
lelega'tioTi,  n, 
xmcoWgiates  v.&a. 


nb'legB.te,  v.  coVleagueBhip,  n, 

abfe^a'tion,  ru  colleg'atsiry,  n, 

allege',  V.  coVlege,  n. 

allegation,  n.  col'fe^c-like,  a. 

alfe^er,  n.  colle'gial,  a, 

aUc^c'able,  a.  colle'gian,  n. 

uUege'mentj  n.  co\le'gia,te,  a.  &,  n, 

Hlle'giance,  n,  *del'eghcy,  n. 

aUc'^iant,  n.  \^eVegvX.e,  v.  n.  Si  a. 
colleague^  v.  delega'tioa,  tl 

coVieague,  n.  Peg'&cj,n, 

Le€M0,  tectum,  V.  3.  (Xeyw,  to  say),  to  gather,  to  read,  to 
choose:  as,  colZec^',  to  gather  together;  el'igible,  that 
may  be  gathered  out,  or  fit  to  be  chosen ;  efec'tion,  the 
act  of  choosing  or  gathering  out;  lec'ture,  the  thing 
read,  (a  discourse) ;  neglect',  not  to  gather,  (to  omit  by 
caretessness) ;  prolegom'ena,  introductory  observations. 
^fljCAtdedtic,  n.  colZcc'rively,  ad.  diafec'fical,  a. 

coUecf,  V.  coMec'tMe,  a.  diaZecrici'an,  n, 

co\lec't\<m,  n.  ITcolfecto'ncoiis,  a,  diZ'^ence,  n. 

c6\lec*tor,  n.  ITcolfec^'ous,  a.  di/'^ent,  a. 

oolZec'torship,  n.       **di'a/ccf,  n.  diZ't^ently,  ud. 

coUec'trve,  a.  j\dwde&tic,  a.  &  n.      JJecZec'ric,  n.  &  a. 

*  Delegacy t  a  number  of  persons  sent  to  act  for,  or  to  represent,  a  public  body. 

t  Del^atet  one  tent  to  act  fin:  another,  a  deputy ^  a  vicar* 

X  Legacy,  a  thing  left  by  wUL 

\  Lu^atary  or  Legatee,  one  who  has  a  Ugacy  left  him. 

11  Jaatalectic^  a  verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of  syllables,  wUkout 
dd&ct  or  superfluity. 

f  CoHectcmeous  or  coUectiiious,  gathered  up  together, — as  notes  compiled  from 
various  books. 

**  Dialect,  literally,  a  reading  or  speaking  asunder  or  apart ;  the  subdivision 
of  a  language,  as  or.  the  Greek — the  Attic,  Doric,  Ionic,  .^k>lic  didects:  s^rfo 
or  manner  of  expression ;  language  or  speech. 

tt  Dialectic  or  diedectioalt  logical,  ai^umental.^ 

U  Eclectic,  literally,  one  who  gathers  out ;  one  of  those  ancient  phikKN^pbem, 
who.  without  attachmg  themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  gathered  out  or  took 
from  any  author  or  sect,  what  they  judged  good.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  Chris, 
tian  Church,  called  also  modem  PUUontcs,  as  considering  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
oonfimnable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian.  (Me  of  a  sect  of  Pby- 
nciana  among  the  ancients. 
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efecf ,  V.  a.  dL  n.  inteUecfnal'ity,  n. 

elec'/ioo,  n.  interZt^ence,  n. 

electioneer''mg, a. Sin,  inter/^ency,  n.' 
efec'/ive,  a,  intel'Zi^encer,  n. 


cfcc'hveiy,  0(2. 
eZec'/or,  n. 
e/ec'toress,  n. 
efec7oral,  a, 
efec/oral'ity,  n. 
efec'/orate,  n. 
el'egnnce,  n, 
eZ'eg^ncy,  n. 
eZ'eguDt,  a. 
eZ'c^ntly,  od. 

eZig^ibirity,  n. 
^iUe^'tble,  a. 

ilfe^'ibly,  a<i. 

iUe^'bil'ity,  n. 

indiZ'^ence,  n. 

indi^'tg-ent,  a. 

indi/'t^ently,  ad, 

inel'egwuce,  n. 

ineZ'e^ncy,  w. 

inel'egttntt  a. 

ineZ'egantly,  od. 
fin'telfec/,  n. 

intelZec'/ioD,  n. 

inteUec'^ive,  a. 

intelZec7ual,  a.  &  n. 

inteUec'tualiBt,  ?t. 


interZt^encing,  a. 
intel'Zt^ent,  a. 
intel'/^ently,  ad. 
inteUt^en'tial,  a. 
inteVligible,  a, 
intelligibly,  ad, 
iuteVZt^bleness,  n. 

fle&tiont  n, 
ledtionary,  n. 

le&twre,  n.  &  v. 

lec'tureVf  n. 

lec'/uresbip,  n. 
Il^e'^end,  91.  &  v. 
irteg^'endaiy,  a.  &fi. 

leg'tble,  a, 

fe^ibly,  od. 

{^'tbleness,  n. 

fe^il'ity,  n. 
♦♦Zc'^on,  n. 

le'gicnijy,  a.&n. 

les' son,  n,  &.V. 
jl^lex'icon,  n. 

lexicog'nphy,  n, 

lexicog'mpheT,  n. 

neglect',  v.  &,n, 

negle&ter,  n, 

neglect'fiil,  a. 

negZcc^'fully,  ad. 


LEG 

neglee'dngly,  «L 
neg^c'/k>D,  n. 
negfec'tive, «. 
neg'ligence,  n. 
neg'/i^ent,  a. 
i^^'^ently,  ad. 
predUec'hon,  n. 
pre-etec£', «. 
yre-elec'tioiD^  n, 
prefect',  V. 
prefec'fion,  n. 
prefec7or,  n. 
proZe^om'enoD,  n. 
proZeironi'ena,  n.  j»l. 
recoil/',  V. 
lecoilec'tion^  n, 
re-elect',  v. 
re-efec'fkm,  n. 
selecf,  V.  &,a, 
Bele&tediy,  ad. 
sele&tkm,  n. 
BeiecfnesBf  n. 
seZec'/or,  n. 
uncoI/ec'Zed,  a. 
une^c'/ed,  a. 
nnel'igi^ef  a. 
unlec'tured,  a, 
unintel'/^ent,  a. 
unintel'Ztgtble,  a. 
unintel'Zvftbljr*  a</. 
unintelZtg'ibiri^,  n. 


Leouhen,  in-is,  n.  3.  all  kind  of  pulse :  as,  peas,  beans, 
&c. — leg'ume,  or  legu'men,  n.  legu'minous,  a. 

•  EZe^'f,  (in  law,)  a  writ,  so  called. 

t  Intmed,  the  mtrnZ ;  the  power  c^  understanding. 

t  LecUoih  a  reading  or  lesson ;  a  variety  in  copies. 

i  Lectionaryt  a  book  containing  parts  of  Scripture,  read  in  churches. 

II  Legend,  a  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints ;  any  memorial  or  rela- 
tion; an  incredible,  unauthentic  narrative;  any  inscription,  particularly  OQ 
medals  or  coins. 

H  Legendary,  relating  to  a  legend,  fabulous,  romantic ;  or,  a  relator  of  legends  ; 
a  book  of  old  histories. 

**  Legion,  a  body  of  men  aiQong  the  Romans,  about  SOdO,  chosen  for  mHitaiy 
•ervice ;  any  great  number. 

ft  iMBicon,  a  dictionary ;  a  book  teaching  the  signifaOion  of  toords. 
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Leisure  (Eng.  a  loisir,  Fr.)  freedom  from,  business  r  con- 
venience of  time. 
leVsure,  n.  &  a.  lei'sureahle,  a.  lei'sureahly,  ad. 

lei'sutelj,  a,  &L,ad. 

Len-/s^  a.  gentle,  softy  mild:  as,  len'iiy,  a  being  mild. 
Ufnient,  a.&n.  len'iment,  n.  fen'tty,  n. 

ien'ify,  V.  len'itive,  a.  &  n. 

Lens,*  lent-w,  /  3.  lentil,  a  kind  of  pulse. 

Hens,  n.  len'tifoxm,  a,  len'tH,  ik 

lentic'tUhTf  a, 

Lewtigo,  in-is,  f.  3.  a  pimple  on  the  face. 

lenti'go,  ru  lentig'inous,  a. 

Le-0,  v.  2.  or  LiN-o,  v.  3.  to  besmear  or  daub;  to  blot:  as, 
inde/'eble,  that  cannot  be  blotted  out 

de^'eble,  or  jfdelete'riouB,  or  indeZ'ible,  a. 

de/'tble,  a.  \del'etery,  a.  indeZ'ibly,  ad, 

delete',  v.  del'etory,  n.  indeZtbil'ity,  n. 

dele'tion,  n.  inde/'cble,  w 

Lex>,  (>n4s,  m.  3.  a  lion :  as,  IConly,  like  a  lion, 
leoi  n.  Won,  n.  li'on-like,  a, 

le'onme,  a.  li'onesa,  n.  li'only,  a. 

Lbpr-^,  f  1.  (XeflT^a),  a  loathsonte  disease,  covering  the 
body  with  white  scales :  as,  lep'er,  one  infected  with  a 
leprosy. 

lep'er,  n,  lep'roualy,  ad.  lepros'ity,  n. 

fep'erous,  or  /ep'rousness,  n,  lep'rosy,  n, 

lep'rous,  a. 

Leps-/5  (Xg4/iff,  ft  'ka^i.Qam,  to  take)^  a  taking  or  receiving: 

as,  ana/ep7ic,  receiving  or  recoijering,  (comforting.) 
lacata^ep'^ia,  n.      .       antepifep'/ic,  a.  csit&lep'sy,  n. 

anafep'dc,  a.  {cata/p/j'^is,  or  catBLlep'tlc,  a. 

*Len8^  a  piece  of  dass  or  other  transparent  substance  of  the  figure  of  a 
lentdy  which  either  collects  the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  or  disperses  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  form  and  the  laws  of  refraction ;  such  as  a  burning-glass,  or 
spectacle-glass,  or  an  object-glass  of  a  telescope.  The  convex  lens  converges 
me  rays  of  light,  and  the  concave  disperses  the  rays. 

t  Deleterious  or  deletery,  blotting  from  ;  deadly,  destructive,  poisonous. 

t  AccUtdepsiOy  impossihimty  of  complete  recovery, 

i  CkUalepsis  or  catalepsy,  the  seizing  or  attacking  of  a  distemper;  a  lightar 
species  oFapoplexy  or  epilepsy ;  a  bram  distemper. 
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*^km'fm^  ft  tfern'mo,  n.  ||piofep'«s,  n. 

tep'ifepay,  n.  }metafep'#is, «.  TTprofep'^c,  or 

epi^^ic,  a.  metafe;?'ric,  a.  proZ^rical,  a. 

epi^'fical,  a.  metafcp'rically,  od.       profep^ically,  ad. 

Lepus,  dr-w,  m.  3.  a  hare — lep'onne,  a. 

Lbthb  (X^^tj),  forgetfulnessj  obKtnon:  as,  fetft'argy,  the 

disease  causing  forgetfulnesSf  (a  morbid  drowsiness,  the 

s/eepy  disease.) 

mhe,n.  Uth'KXg^.TL  fefAar'gically,  od. 

fef^'an,  cr.  fe^Aar'gic,  a.  Zeffeur'gicness,  n. 

fe'eAeed,  a.  fef^ar'gical,  a.  feeAar'gicalness,  n. 

Leth-toit  or  LET-rar,  n.  2.  dea^A. 

fe7tel,  or  fe/ftal'ity,  n.  fet^if 'eroos,  a. 

Leuo-os  (Xeuxoff),  ti^Azte  ;  paZe,  languid. 
♦♦fettcophleg'macy,  n.      fewcophlegmat'ic, «.     mesoZcw'cys,  n, 
Levi  (^iS,  joined ;  mS,  to  ^oiw,  coupky  to  associate),  the 

third  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah, 
^Le'vite,  n.  levU'ical,  a.  /ei;««'ically,  otL 

Levig-o  or  L^viG-o,  v.  1.  (^  laevis,  a.  smooth),  to  polish, 

lev'igeXe,  v,  &>  a,         leviga'tion,  n. 
l#Bv-o,  levatum,  v.  1.  (ft  levis,  a.  light),  to  Uft  up,  to  raise: 

*  DUemnm,  a  taking  or  receiving  in  either  way ;  an  argument  equally  con- 
clusive l^  contrary  suppoeitions ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice;  a  vexatious 
cdtemative. 

t  Epilepsy,  literally,  th6  act  of  seizing  upon,  or  aUacHdng ;  a  convtusum^  or 
convulsive  motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its  parts,  with  loss  of  sense. 
A  convulsive  motion  happens  when  the  blood,  or  nervous  fluid,  runs  into  any 
part  with  so  ^at  violence  that  the  mind  cannot  retain  them. — Quincy. 

t  Lemma,  literally,  a  receiving  or  taking;  a  proposition  previously  assumed, 

$  MetalepsiSy  a  changing  or  transposition ;  a  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significations. 

II  Prolepsis^  literally,  the  act  of  taking  before ;  a  flgure  in  rhetoric,  according 
to  which,  objections  likely  to  be  advanced  are  answered  beforehand ;  an  error 
in  chronolo^.  by  which  events  are  dated  too  early. 

IT  PrcHeptw  is  a  medical  term  applied  to  certain  fits  of  a  disease ;  prevwus, 
antecedent 

**  LetuxipMegmacy,  paleness  with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatines. 

ft  Levites,  the  posterity  of  Levi,  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  from 
the  great  zeal  they  showed  against  idolatry  in  the  case  of  the  golden  cali^ 
(Exod.  xxxii.  26—2$,  God  was  pleased  to  set  that  whole  tribe  apart  to  the  office 
of  ministration  in  his  service  in  the  sanctuary,  instead  of  the  fint-bom  of  Israel, 
Numb.  i.  47 — 54.  iii.  12, 13.  chap.  viii.  5—26.  Aaron  and  his  family  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  high  priest.  Lev.  viii.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13.  But  the  Lemte» 
were  a  lower  order  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  inferior  to  the  priestai  and  their 
assistants  in  the  sacred  service,  1  Chron.  zxiii.  86.  to  the  end. 
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as,  dik'visite,  to  make  Ughty  (to  ease) ;  el'evate,  lo  roue 
up  ak)ft,  (to  exalt) ;  relieve' 9  to  Hfl  up,  (to  ease,  to  suc- 
cour) ;  fev'y,  to^raise,  or  the  act  ot  raising  money  or 
men. 

Zeov'en,  n.  &  v, 
levant',  n.%,  a. 
Hevan'tex,  n. 
levan'tm^  a. 
ffeva'tor,  n. 

i/cv'ee,  n. 
fe'ver,  n. 
/^viable,  a. 
lev'y,  n.  &.  v. 
lev'ity,  n, 
levita'tion,  n. 


al/e'viate,  v. 
allevia'tiGD,  n. 
al^e'vta^iye,  n. 
el'evatey  v.  &  a. 
^eva'tiaa,  n. 
ePevatoTj  n, 
iUev'mble,  a. 
irreZ'evancy,  n. 
irre^'cuant,  o. 
irre/'euantly,  ad, 
irreiiet;e'abie,  a. 


lift,  V,  &  n. 
/^ter,  n. 
fo/ring,  n. 
Ilre^'evant,  d. 
re2eva7ion,  n. 
relieve',  v, 
relie'ver,  n, 
relieve'Me,  a, 
relief,  n. 
sub^eva'tion,  n. 


Lex,  leg-«5,  /.  3.  a  law  or  r^fe ;  as,  il/e'^al,  not  /aurfbl ; 
lawyer, one  who  professes  or  is  skilled  in  /az^j ;  legisla'- 
tion,  the  act  of  giving  laws ;  leg'ishior,  one  who  makes 
laws ;  legit' im^ie,  legal,  genuine,  born  in  marriage. 


i\le'g9\,  a, 
iUc'^ally,  ad, 
iUc'^lness,  n. 
TMegaM'iiy,  n. 
ilZe'^lize,  v. 
iMegit'invBXe,  a,  Slu, 
illegit'im&telj,  ad. 
TMegit'imdi.cy,  n, 
illegitima'tion,  n. 
law,  n, 
law'ful,  a, 
law'fully,  ad, 
law'taiaeBB,  n. 


laic-hreti'ker,  n, 
lawgiy'er,  n, 
lawgiv'ing,  a, 
law' less,  a, 
law'lessly,  ad. 
Zat^'lessness,  n. 
law'-ma-ker,  n. 
law'-moager,  n. 
law'yer,  n. 
Inw'yerly,  a. 
le'ga\,  a. 
le^gaWy,  ad. 
legality,  n. 


le'ghlize,  V. 
leg'islsXe,  v. 
Ze^wla'tion,  n. 
leg'isl&tive,  a. 
leg'isl&tor,  n. 
Ze^'wlatress,  n. 
2<?^'t$latorship,  n. 
legisWiare,  n, 
le'gist,  n. 
legit' imsLcy,  n. 
legit' imfite,  a.  &  v. 
legifinuitely,  ad, 
legit'imaitene88,  n. 


easterly  wind ;  so  called  by  the  sailors  iiMhe  Medite^ 
ets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs  away  without  paying  the 


*  LevarOeT,  a  strone 
ranean ;  or  one  who  1 
wager  he  has  lost 

^  Levator^  a  chirurgical  instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of  the  skull  are 
lifted  up. 

t  Levee,  the  time  of  rising ;  or  the  concourse  of  those  who  crowd  round  a 
man  of  power  in  a  morning. 

^Lev&r,  **the  second  mechanical  oou^r,  is  a  balance  supported  by  a  hypo- 
mochlion  (hypo,  hiro,  under,  and  mochlos,  fiox^os,  a  lever, — or  what  supports  the 
iever) ;  only  the  centre  is  not  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but 
near  one  end ;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great  weight ; 
whence  comes  the  name  lever" — Harris. 

II  Relevant,  literally,  lifting  up  again ;  relieving ;  lending  aid ;  affording  e 
thing  to  the  purpose. 
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lefiUma'tioni  n.  sacrife^'ous,  a.  eacriZeg-t'ousness,  n. 

♦priv'i/c^e,  n,  &,v,  sacrifeg^i'ously,  ad,       sac'ri/cg-ist,  n. 
fsac'rife^e,  n. 

Liber,  o.  /rec :  as,  fi&'erate,  to  /ree  or  set  free ;  deKv'er, 

to  set  free,  (to  save,  to  give  up;  to  speak.) 

de/tft'erate,  v.  &  «.  ilZ«6'cjral,  a,  libera'tion,  n. 

de/i6'crately,  aif.  il/i6'crally,  ««?.  lihera'tor,  n, 

deZi^'erateness,  n.  il/iftcral'ity,  ».  |Zt6'erf ine,  a.  &  n. 

de/iftera'fion,  n.  inde/i6'erate,  a.  Zti'erdnage,  n. 

deZii'erflhve,  a.  &  n.  indeZift'erated,  o.  Zift'crfinism,  n. 

deZift'erafively,  ad,  lih'erB,],  a,  ■  ^     lib'erty,  n. 

deliv'er,  v.  Zii'erally,  ad.  redeZi6'crate,  v, 

deliv'erer,  n,  lihemV'ity,  n.  redeZiv'er,  ». 

deZiv'erance,  n.  Zift'eralize,  v.  redeZir'ery,  n. 

deZir'cry,  n.  ZiZ>'erate,  v,  undeZii'erated,  a. 

Liber,  libri,  m.  2.  a  book :  as,  library,  a  collection  of 

booksj  or  place  v^^here  books  are  kept. 
5Zi'6el,  n.  &  ».  li'bellouB,  a.  ZtftraVtan,  n. 

Wbeller,  n,  li'bra.ry,  n,  Zt^ra'rmnship,  n. 

li'belling,  n. 
Libido,  in-is,  f,  3.  desire,  hist,  passion, 

libtd'inaas,  a.  libid'inouaness,  n.        walibid'inous,  a, 

libid'inously,  ad,  libid'inist,  n, 

LiB-0,  V,  I.  to  taste,  to  touch  gently;  to  pour  out, 
deZi'ftate,  v.  deliba^tioxi,  n.  liba'tion,  n. 

LiBR-^,||  f\*a  pound ;  a  balance :  as, equiZzft'num, equal 
balance,  (equality  of  weight,  of  evidence,  motives  or 
powers) ;  librdA,  of  a  pound  weight 
equiZi'ftrate,  v.  equi^tft'riously,  ad,       Zi'ftral,  a, 

equiZ?6rfl7iop,  n.  equiZ'tftrist,  n,  li^bra.te,  v, 

equiZtft'num,  n.  eqmlib'rity,  n,  libra'tion,  n. 

equiZii'rious,  a,  \\li'bra,  n. 

LicE-o,  licntum,  V,  2,  to  be  lavful:  as,  Wlic'it,  not  lawful; 
licen'tious,  unrestrained  by  law  or  morality ;  license',  to 
permit  by  law, 

*Priinlege,&  private  law,  or  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  private  law;  a 
special  rigJit,  or  peculiar  advantage ;  immunity,  a  right  not  universal. 

t  Sacrilege,  the  crime  of  breaking  a  sacred  law ;  or  profaning  sacred  things ; 
such  as  t?ie  robbing  of  a  church. 

t  Libertine,  one  unconfined,  or  at  liberty  ;  one  who  lives  withofui  restraint  or 
law,  or  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion  ,*  (in  law),  a  freedman,  or 
rather,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

$  lAbd,  literally,  a  little  book  or  writing ;  a  satire ;  deiamatory  writing ;  a 
lampoon ;  (in  law),  a  declaration  or  charge  m  writing  against  a  person  exhiBited 
in  court.  II  JJhra,  the  seventh  sign  in  the  Zodiac ;  the  baltmce. 
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illic'it,  a,  li'censeahle,  a,  Jicen'tiousnemif  n, 

il/ic'i/ly,  ad,  licenUiate,  n.  &  v.  lic'it,  a. 

li'cence,  or  >         licen'tious^  a.  lic'itiy,  ad. 

U'censCf  n,  &  v,  Ztcen'ftously,  ad.  lic'itnesB,  n. 

U'censetf  n. 

Lici-0,  licitum,  (comP-  form  of  lacio,  v.  3.  to  allure),  to 
draw,  to  aUure :  as,  eKc'it,  to  draw  out,  (by  tabour  or 
art.) 

alZic'iency,  n.  elic'it,  v,  &,a,  elicita'tion,  n. 

allic'ient,  n,  elic'itaXe,  v. 

LicTOR,  m.  3.  an  cfficer  or  servant  who  attended  on  the 

principal  Koman  magistrates — lic'tor,  n. 
LiD-o,  lisum,  (comP-  form  of  laedo,  v.  3.  to  hurt,  to  strike: 
as,  col/wi'on,  the  act  of  striking  together. 
Misi'on,  n.  coUisi^on,  n.  elisi'on,  n. 

collitle',  V.  elide'y  v. 

Lieu,  m.  (Fr.)  place,  room,  stead :  as,  Zfet^ten'ant,  one  who 
holds  office  or  rule  in  place  or  stead  of  another. 
lieu,  n,  lieuten'sintf  n.  *pur7t*cii,  n. 

^wten'ancy,  n,  Ziewten'antship,  n. 

Iagn—um,  n.  2.  icood:  as,  lig'neous,  made  of  itxx)d. 
^lignrsii'oes,  n.  lig'noua,  a.  lig'numrjfitBS,  n. 

Zi^'Tieous,  a. 

LiG-0,  ligatum,  v.  I.  to  bind,  to  tie :  as,  col'/i^ate,  to  bind 
together ;  ligature,  the  thing  tied,  or  act  of  binding ; 
obligatory,  binding. 


hh'lig'Q.te,  V, 
al^i^te,  V. 
R\liga't\on,  n. 
aMig^ature,  n. 
circumZi^«7ion,  n. 
col'Ziirate,  v. 
coUiga't'ion,  n. 
ielisrn't'ionj  n. 
disoblige',  v. 


disohliga'tion,  n. 
disob'ligatory,  a. 
disohli'g-'mg,  a. 
disoWt'^ingly,  ad. 
disob/t';?-ingness,  n. 
irreliffi'on,  n. 
irrelisri'ons,  a. 
irre/i^t'ously,  ad, 
league,  n.  &  v. 


leagued',  a. 
lea'giter,  n, 
Zt'flble,  a. 
Zi'flbleness,  n. 
liahW'xty,  n. 
liege,  a.  &  n. 
liege'TTiRn,  n. 
jflig'ament,  n. 
ligamen'ta],  a. 


♦  Purlieu,  literally,  a  place  dear  or  exempt  from  the  forest  "  In  Henrv  III/s 
time,  the  Charta  de  Forestra  (was)  established ;  so  that  there  was  much  land 
disaf&rested,  which  hath  been  called  pourUeua  ever  since."— ifoiorfT*  LeU, 
Hence  the  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  harder ;  indosure ;  digfrict, 

t  Ligament,  a  white  and  solid  body,  sofler  than  a  cartilafre,  and  harder  than 
a  membrane ;  their  chief  use  is  to  foften  the  bones,  which  are  articulated 
together  for  motion,  lest  they  should  be  dislocated  by  elbrcise ;  any  thing  that 
connects ;  a  bond  or  chain. 
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lij^amen'toaa^  a,  oblige'^  v.      '  obZtgt>r',  n. 

liga'tioQ,  n.  j[ohUgee',  n.  re^i^i'on,  n. 

K^fliure,  n.  ob/t'^er,  n.  re/^i'onist,  n. 

ob7i^ate,  v.  ob/i^e'ment,  n.  reZt^'ous,  a. 

obZi^a'/ion,  n.  ohli'g'mg,  a,  re/i^i'ously,  od 

♦oWi^'to,  n.  oWi'^ingly,  ai.  re/i^i'ousness,  n. 

oh'ligatory,  a,  ohli'gingness,  n. 

Limb- 175, J  m,  2.  a  border  or  margin — XRm'ho^  or  lim'bus^  n. 

LiMEfTy  Tn-is,  71.  3.  a  threshold ;  an  entrance  or  beginning, 

elim'inBite,  v,  ^'mlimine,  ad.  pre^im'inary,  a.  &  n. 

eJtmtna'tioD,  n. 

Limes,  it-is,  m.  8.  a  p<z<A  /  a  limit  or  boundary :  as,  ilfim'ifr- 
able,  that  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 


iUim^UMe,  a, 
il/tm'i^ably,  ad 
il/im't/ed,  a. 
illim'itedaeaa,  n. 
iHtmt^a7ion,  n. 


lim'itj  n.  &  v. 
ZiTTi'i/ed,  a. 
lim'iteilj,  ad, 
lim'iter,  n. 
lim'itary,  a. 


limita'tion,  n. 
lim'itlesa^  a, 
unlim'itahle,  a, 
vmlim'ited,  a, 
un/tm'i/edly,  ad. 


Limpid- ITS,  a.  clear,  pure,  transparent, 
lim'pid,  a,  lim'pidnesa,  n.  lim'pitude,  n. 

LiNE-jj,  f.  I.  a  line :  as,  de/iw'eate,  to  make  lines  down, 
(to  sketch,  to  paint,  to  describe) ;  Zin'eage,  the  line  or 
race  of  a  family,  ascending  or  descending. 
curviKn'ear,  a.  line,  n.  out7mc,  n. 

deZm'eate,  v.  lin'eeJ,  a,  predeZinea'don,  n. 

Aelinea't\oi\f  n.  /in'eally,  ad.  recti/in'car,  a. 

deZm'eoment,  n.  lin'eamentj  n.  Tectilin'eom,  a. 

interlined,  v.  lin'eBi,  a.  sub/meo'fion,  n. 

inteTli'ningj  n.  linea'lvm,  n.  traZtn'eate,  v. 

int^rUnea'tioti,  n.  lin'ea^e,  tu  underZinc',  v. 

inter/in'car,  a,  multi/m'eal,  a.  unZin'eal,  a. 

interZin'eary,  a.  &  n. 

LiNGU-jf,  /.  l.ihe  tongue;  a  language:  as,  fe'n^a'cious, 
full  of  tongue ;  ling'uist,  one  skilled  in  languages. 
hUing'uoiQB,  a,  hiBLJid4anfguage,  n.       lin'go,  n. 

*  OUigato  (Ital.)  a  musical  term,  signifying  necesaary,  on  purpose,  for  the  in- 
strument named. 

t  Ohllgee^  a  person  to  whom  another,  called  the  chligort  is  hound  hy  a  legal 
or  written  con/nic^-— See  Cowd. 

X  TJ.mho  or  Limhuf^  ("  Eo  quod  sit  Uinhiis  inferorum,** — Ihi  Cange ;  that  is,  as 
If  the  frontier  or  margin  of  the  other  world),  a  resnon  hordering  upon  hell,  in 
which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain;  popularly  htiU;  any  ^ce  of  otisery 
and  restraint, 

%  In  limine,  in  the  threshold  or  outset ;  before  any  thing  is  said  or  done. 
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laWgtiage^  n,  ^in^tm'cious,  n. '  ling'uisU  n, 

lan'guaged,  a.  ^m^tuiden'tal,  a,  sahling'tuA,  a. 

*lan'guet,  n. 

LiN^^-o,  lictum,  V.  3.  to  leave,  to  forsake :  as,  deiinq'tientf 
one  who  forsakes  or  fails  in  duty,  (an  offender,) 
delinq'ucncy,  n.  derelic'tion,  n,  re/m'^ishment,  n. 

delinq'vent,  n.  rel'tct,  n.  re/m'^iiisher,  n. 

der'e/icf,  a,  reZin'^wish,  r.  reZin'qruishing,  n. 

Li— 05  (Xgioj:),  smooth,  soft — ^fZz'entery,  at.  Center 'ic,  a. 

Lip-o  (XgiTw),  to  Zeaye  om^;  to  fail:  as,  el/ip'^is,  (in  rhet.) 
something  left  out,  (in  geom.)  an  qval  figure. 

!  eclipse',  n.  &  v.  eUip'tic,  a.  lipoth'ymy,  n, 

eclip'tic,  a.  ellip'tica},  a.   '  Zipoth'ymous,  a. 

Wellip'sis,  n,  e\lip'tica.\]y,  ad. 

LiQOE-o,  V.  2.  to  melt,  to  be  liquid  or  clear :  as,  col'Sywate, 

to  melt,  (to  turn  from  solid  to  fluid),  Uq'ueiy,  to  melt  or 
^     grow  liquid, 

C(Aliq'uah\e,  a.  eliqua'tion,  n.  liq'uor,  n.  &  v. 

coUi^'Moment,  n.  liq'uahle,  a.  ^liqueur',  n. 

coVliquBiit,  a,  liq'uRte,  v,  liq'uid,  a.  &  n. 

col'^uate,  V,  liqua'tion,  n,  Zi^'uidate,  v, 

coMiqua'tion,  n,  liq'uefy,  v,  liquida'tion,  n, 

colZi^'i/ative,  a,  It^wcfac'tion,  n.  liq'uidnesa,  n. 

coKi^Mcfac'tion,  n.        liq'uefiMe,  a,  liquid'hy,  n. 

deliq'uaXje,  r.  liques,'cent,  a,  un/i^'utfied,  a, 

deliqua'tion,  n.  liques'cevicy,  n, 

hiK-Ji,  f  1.  a  furrow  or  ridge  of  land:   as,  de/ir'ious, 
from  or  out  of  the  furroiv,  (doting,  raving.) 
deZtr'ate,  r.  delira'tion,  n,  de/ir'ciment,  n. 

*  Languet,  any  thing  cut  in  the  fonn  of  a  tongue. 

t  IJentery,  a  particular  looseness  or  dtarrhaa,  wherein  the  food  passes  so  sud- 
denly through  the  stomach  and  gufs,  as  to  be  thrown  out  by  stool,  with  Utile  or 
no  olferaHon. — Quincy.  But,  dysentery,  a  looseness  wherein  very  ill  humours 
flow  off  by  stool,  and  are  also  sometimes  attended  with  hlood. 

X  Eclipse,  a  leaving  or  putting  out ;  an  obsairation  of  the  luminaries  of 
heavfln  ;  the  sun  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon  ;  the  moon,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  earth ; — darkness  or  obscuration. 

$  Ecliptic,  literally,  a  leaving  or  going  out ;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  in 
which  the  sun  performs  his  apparent  annual  motion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  Z<)diac,  and  makes  an  angle  with  the  equinoctial  in 
the  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  of  nearly  23°  30*,  which  is  called  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic. 

II  Lipo^hymy,  a  leaving  of,  or  failing  the  send  or  heart,  b.  swoon  or  fainting  fit. 

i  lAqtieur,  a  draught  of  some  spiritous  and  high-flavoured  liquid,  used  by 
duwe  whose  gentility  recoils  at  the  vulgar  phrase — a  dram. 

18* 
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deltr'ancy,  n.  de/tr'ious,  a.  deKr'tou8ncs8»4^ 

detir'tum,  n. 

Lis,  lit-w,  /.  3.  strife ;  a  law-suit:  as,  Ut'ig^iQ,  to  contest 
in  law;  Htigi' ous,  given  to  law-suits.         *i 
6elk'igK\A,  V.  lit'igVLte,  v,  lUigi'ously,  ad, 

delitiga'tiou^  n.  litigation,  n,  litigi'ousness,  n. 

lit'ignnt,  m  &,a.  litigi^ouB,  a. 

LiTAN-/^  (Xiravia),  prayer,  supplication — litany,  n, 
LiTER-^,  f.  I*  a  letter:  as,  literature,  learning  or  skill  in 

letters ;  litera'ti,  the  learned ;  ob/i^'erate,  to  put  letters 

out,  (to  efface  any  thing  written,) 

BMitera'tion,  n,  let'tered,  a.  lit'erary,  a. 

aMit'erat'we,  a,  let'ter-founder,  n,         lit'emte,  a. 

ilZi/'eracy,  n,  tet'terpreea,  n,  litera'ti,  n. 

illit'ersl,  a.  Weral,  a,  lit'ersiture,  n, 

iMit'ertite,  a.  lit'ersWy,  ad,  lit'ernior,  n. 

iUii'cratenesSj'n.  lit' er&lism,  n,  ohiit'emte,  v. 

aiWeraXme,  n,  lit'er^Mst,  n,  ohlitera'tioa,  n. 

let'ter,  n,  &  v.  literal'ity,  n, 

LiTH-os  (Xi^off),  a  stone :  as,  lithot' omy,  the  art  or  practice 

of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
*a.'erolite,  n,  K/^ograph'ic,  a.  lithoVomy,  n. 

jlith'axge,  n.  lith'omancj,  n,  litkot'omist,  n, 

lithog'TSiphy,  n.  pithontrip'iic,  a,  lith'ic,  a, 

lithog'Ta.pheT,  n. 

LiT-os  (XsiTog),  public — ^lit'urgy,n.  litur'gic,a,  Ziifur'gical,a. 

TjiTt-us,  dr-is,  n,  3.  the  shore — lit!tordX,  a, 

LiviD-rs,  a,  black  and  blue-liv'id,a,  liv'idness,  n.  livid'\iy,n» 

Li vr-jB/i,  V,  (Fr.)  to  give  or  deliver  up :  as,  Aeliv'eryy  the 
act  of  giving  or  delivering  up. 
deZiv'er,  v,  deliv'ery,  n,  redeliv'er,  v, 

deliv'erer,  n,  \\liv'ery,  n,  &  v,  redeliv'ery,  n. 

de/tv'crance,  n,  liv'erymRu,  n, 

*  AeroUte^  a  stone,  it  is  said,  that  falls  from  the  air  or  atmosphere. 

t  Litharge,  properly,  lead  in  a  semivitreous  state,  gathered  from  silver  ore 
when  purifying,  or  otherwise  prepared ;  a  white  metal  compounded  of  lead  and 
silver. 

t  IdtJumtriptic  (i  tribo,  rpi^w,  to  pour,  to  tneU),  any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve 
the  stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

$  Liturgy,  form  of  prayers ;  formulary  of  public  devotions. 

II  Livery,  the  act  of  giving  possession :  {Livery  and  seison  is  deliver'*^  and  »o«- 
tession):  Rdecue  from  vxtrumip ;  the  writhy  \vhich  possession  is  obtained,  fee 
dothes  given  to  servants,  from  the  scarfi  or  ribbancb  of  chosen  coloura,  given 
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Lixii»-^trjir,  n.  3.  lye;  water  impregnated  with  salt  of  any 
kind — Hziv'ium,  n.  ZmVial,  a.  Kxiv'taie,  a.  lixivia' tiouj  n. 

Lxn-us^  (comP-  form  of  laxus),  loose ;  long.     (See  Laams.) 

Loo-US,  m.  2.  a  place:  as,  coi'focate,  to  place  together; 

dis'Zocate,  to  put  out  of  place  or  joint ;  to'cal,  relating 

to  jAace. 

ab'^ate, ».  interfoc«7ion,  n.  fo'cate,  v. 

abfoca'/ion,  n.  dis'Zocate,  v.  /oca^ion,  n. 

alZoca'don,  n.  dis/oca'fioni  n.  Zocomo'tion,  n. 

cd'/ocate,  v.  &;  a.         fo'cal,  a.  Zocomo'tive,  a. 

colfoca'dou,  «„  to'cally,  arf.  Zocomotiv'ity,  n. 

eZoca'^ioD,  n.  Zocal'ity,  n.  transfoco'iion,  n. 

Locust-^,  /.  1.  a  locust,  a  devouring  insect — *lo'cnst,  n* 

Log— OS  (Xot^o^,  A  Xgyw,  to  speak),  reason,  a  uvrd,  a  speech, 
a  discourse,  science  or  knowledge :  as,  antho/'c5gy,  a  coU 
lection  of  flowers  or  poems ;  apo/'cg'y,  defence,  excuse , 
asthenoZ'og"y,  a  discourse  on  weakness ;  di'afog-ue,  a  dis- 
course between  two  (or  more);  entomol'ogy^  a  dis* 
course  on  insects ;  log'ic,  the  art  of  reasoning. 

by  the  ladies  of  old  to  knights.  "  To  such  (knights)  as  were  victorious,  piizei 
were  awarded  by  the  judges,  and  presented  by  the  hands  of  ladies, — with  rib- 
bfuids,  or  scarfs,  of  chosen  colours,  called  Uvertes.  Those  liveries  are  the  ladies' 
fltroutB  s{)oken  of  in  romance ;  and  appear  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  rib- 
bands which  still  distinguish  so  many  orders  of  kni^h^ood." — Brydson's  Sum- 
ikary  of  Heraldry,  From  the  old  cavaliers  wearing  the  livery  of  their  mis- 
tTMsee,  the  custom  of  people  of  qualitj^  making  their  servants  wear  a  livery,  to 
denote  service,  is  supposed  to  be  derived, -—hence  a  particular  dress ;  a  garh 
vvom  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any  thing.  lAverif,  in  former  days,  thua 
•eems  also  to  have  been  used  for  a  cockade.  Livery,  m  London,  denotes  Uia 
OoUective  body  of  liverymen,  or  the  freemen  of  a  company. — Johnson* s  Diet, 
by  Todd. 

*  Locust,  signifies,  "  (1.)  a  certain  vile  insect  Their  nature  is  to  be  U^ether^ 
therefore  vast  multitudes  are  resembled  by  them,  Nah.  iii.  15.  In  Araha,  aiMl 
otiier  countries  that  are  infested  by  them,  they  come  in  vast  numbers  upon  their 
<!om  when  lipe,  and  what  they  do  not  eat,  they  infect  with  their  touch  and 
thcHlr  moisture  coming  from  them ;  and  afterwards  dying  in  great  numbers,  they 
poison  the  air,  and  cause  SLpestHmce.  God  plagued  the  Egyptians,  by  sending 
Bwanns  of  them  into  their  land,  Exod.  x.  12—19.  (2.)  Either  a  large  sort  of 
gttts^toppers,  or  a  kind  of  green  herb.  Lev.  xi.  22.  Matth.  iii.  4.  (3.)  Authors  or 
Uachers  of  false  doctrine,  who  infect  others  by  instilling  their  poisonous  doc- 
trines into  them,  Rev.  ix.  3 — 11.** — Cruden's  Scrip.  Concordance.  "The  He- 
brews had  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which  are  not  known  among  us :  the  old 
historians  and  modem  travellers  remark,  that  locusts  are  very  numerous  in 
Africa,  and  many  places  of  Asia ;  that  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon 
die  country,  and  eat  im  every  thing  they  meet  with.  Moses  describes  four  sort* 
of  locuHts,  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22.)  Since  there  was  a  prohibition  against  using  locusts, 
H  l»  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  these  creatures  were  commonly  eaten  in 
FilinHna  and  the  neighbouring  countries." — CalmH. 
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♦ambiZ'ogy,  n.  asthenoZ'o^,  n. 

nmphihol'ogj,  n.  ITastroi'o^y,  n. 

amphiboZo^ical,  a.  astroZ'o^er,  n. 

amphibotog^'ically,  ad.  astroZo'^ian,  n. 

amphi/'o^y,  n.  astro/o^'ical,  a, 

i^JOBl'ogy,  n.  **astro-theo/'o^y,  n. 

anaZo^'ical,  a.  atheoZo'^ian,  n. 

anafo^'ically,  ad.  ffbattoZ'o^y,  n. 


ana/o^'icalness,  n. 

anaZ'o^ize,  r. 

ana^o^ous,  a. 

anaZ'o^ism,  n. 

angioi'o^y,  n. 

antho/'o^y,  n. 

antho?o«-'ical,  a. 
jantiZ'o^y,  n. 

antiiog-'arithms,  n. 
«  aporo«7,  n. 

apofo^ef'ic,  a. 

apo/og^c^'ical,  «. 

apoZ'o^ist,  n. 

apo/'og-ize,  v. 

apoZ'o^izer,  ti. 
jap'oZo^ue,  n. 
llaret^Z'og-y,  n. 


batto/'o^ist,  n. 

battoZ'o^ize,  v. 

botanoZ'o^y,  n. 

botanoZ'o^ist,  n. 
JJcat'aZo^ue,  n.  &  v. 
Y\chirol'ogy,  n. 

chronoZ'o^y,  n. 

chronoZ'o^er,  n. 

chronoZ'o^ist,  n. 

chrono?o^'ic»,  o. 

chronoZo^'ical,  a. 

conchoZ'o^y,  n. 
||||cranio/'o^y,  n, 
iriTcryptoZ'o^y,  n. 

dELCtjloHogy^  n, 
***dec'aZo^ue,  w. 

dec'aZo^ist,  n. 


LOG 

demonoZ'fljgy,  n. 

dendroZ'o^y,  n, 
.    dendroZ'o^ist,  n. 

di'a/ogise,  v. 

di'aZo^ism,  n 

di'aZb^ist,  n. 

diaZog^is'tical,  a. 

diaio^is'tically,  oJ, 

di'aZo^ue,  w. 

di'aZo^ue-writer,  n, 
ftfdoxoZ'o^,  n. 

doxoZo^'ical,  a. 
J{|ec'Zo^ue,  n. 
JfJeZ'o^e,  n. 

el'ogist,  n. 

el'oey,  n, 

enteroZ'ogy,  n. 

entomoZ'o^,  n. 

entomoZo^'ical,  a, 

entomoZ'qg-ist,  n. 
I'iZog-ue,  n. 

epiZ'og-ize,  v. 
HiriFepiZ'o^ism,  n, 

epiZoo^is'tic,  a. 
****ethoZ'o^,  w. 


*  Ambilogy,  amphilogyt  or  arnphibdogy,  discourse  of  uncertain  meaning. 

t  Analogy,  literally,  a  speaking  again,  an  answering  to,  or  agreeing  with ;  the 
similitude  of  relation  or  resemblance  between  things  with  regard  to  some  drcum 
stances  or  effects ;  as,  learning  is  said  to  enligJUen  the  mind.  Thus,  learning 
has  the  same  relation  to  mind  which  Z?^A<  has  to  the  eye ;  hence,  analogically, 
learning  is  said  to  enlighten  the  mind. 

i  Antilogy,  a  contraaiction  between  any  tDords  and  passages  in  an  author. 

$  Apolo^iiey  an  allegorical  discourse,  contrived  to  teach  some  moral  truth. 

II  Aretotogy,  (ab  apern,  arete,  virtue,)  that  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats 
of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  it. 

K  Astrology,  the  practice  of  Ibretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the  siant, 
an  art  now  generally  exploded  as  irrational  and  false. 

**  Astro-theology,  divinity  tbunded  on  the  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

tt  Baftology,  (a  (iarrog,  Battns,  who  made  long  hymns,  consisling  of  many 
lines,  full  of  tautologies,)  or  Pdylogy,  denotes  a  muUiplicity  of  words,  or  often 
repeating  one  and  tne  same  thing. 

X\  Catalogue,  a  list  of  books  or  things  one  after  the  other. 

$$  Chirdogy  OT'Dactyldogy,  the  art  of  talking  or  conversing  with  the  hands 
or  fingers.      '  llll  Crariiology,  the  science  of  the  skull,  or  of  cerebral  pathology 

fir  Cryptdogy,  literally ,"sccret  science ;  enigmatically,  language, 

***  Decalogue,  the  ten  commamlmenls  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  SinaL 

•f+t  Doxologif,  a  form  of  giving  glory  to  God. 

itt  Eclogue,  a.  pastoral  poem, — because  V^irgil  called  his  pastorals  eclogues, 

^$$  Eloge,  a  funeral  oration,  a  panegyric  on  the  dead. 

IIIJII  Epilogue,  a  speech  upon,  or  conclusion  of  a  discourse ;  the  poem  or  9p9§ck 
at  the  end  of  a  pltiy.  ^^^  Epilogism,  computation,  enumeratioik 

****  Ethology,  science  of  morals. 
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etfaolog^'kal,  a. 

♦etioTogy,  n. 

fetymxS'ogy,  n. 
etymolog'icalj  a. 
etymoto^'ically,  a 
etymofoger,  n, 
etymoU og'^  n. 
etymo^'o^ize,  v, 

leuchoZ'o^,  n. 

eu2o'^uin,  n. 
eu/og^'ical,  a. 
euloj^icsdly,  od. 

geneS/'ogy,  n. 
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genealfl^'ical,  a. 
^neaZ'o^ist,  n. 
(genethliaZ'o^,  n. 
llgeoZ'o^y,  n, 
L     geo^o^'ical,  a. 
geo/'o^ist,  n. 
gnom^'ogy,  n. 
gnomofo^'ic,  a. 
gnomo^^'ical,  a. 
helmintho^'o^,  n. 

hierof'oey»  *• 
irhist<Mio?ogy, ». 

homoZ'ogouB,  a. 
**hor'oto^e,  n, 
Whoxol'ogy,  n. 


LOG 

horo2o^og'raphy,  n. 
horoZo^iograi^i'ic,  e. 
hydro/'og-y,  n. 
tJhymnoi'ogy,  71. 
il/o^'ica],  a. 
iUog-'ically,  ad, 
iltog-'icalness,  n. 
ichthyoZ'o^y,  n. 
icbthyoZ'og-ist,  n. 

iJZo^'arithms,  ra. 

fo^'ieal,  a. 
2og-'ically,  a<2. 
Zo^ici'an,  n. 
foig-'ogriphe,  fi. 


*  Etiology^  {ab  alna,  cause^  reason),  an  cuxcwa  of  the  caiues  or  reaioiu  of  anf 
thing,  generally  of  a  distemper. 

t  Etymology.  (See  p^e  127.) 

t  Eucholo^y,  tL/ormiuary  of  prayers. 

i  Qenethluui^y,  literally,  natal  rites ;  a  spedes  of  divinatioit  practmed  by 
those  who  pretended  to  foretell,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  what  would  happen  to 
a  child  durmg  the  whole  course  of  its  life. 

"  'Vofog'^,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
eat  nunerals»  stones,  earths,  &c.  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  tha 
ler  in  which  they  are  disposed  in  regard  to  each  other. 

%  HistorioU^y,  knowledge  or  explanation  of  history. 

^Horologey  an  instrument  that  indicates,  the  hour  of  the  day.  But  chrono- 
mtler  is  now  generally  used. 

'HBorcHogy,  the  art  of  conltructing  horoU^es,  or  machines  fin:  measuring  and 
faidicating  portions  of  time,— -as  cloc^  watcnes,  &c 

^liumndogyt  a  collecticm  of  hymns. 

%•**  JjQgarwmSy  whidi  are  the  indexes  of  ihe  ratios  of  ntanbers  one  to  an- 
Ouer,  were  first  invented  by  Napier  Lord  Merchiston,  (of  MercMston  casUe 
near  Edinbtu^h,)  a  Scottish  oaron,  and  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
SavSIian  prof^sor  at  Oxford.    They  are  a  series  of  artificial  numbers,  contrived 
fiir  the  expedition  of  calculation,  and  proceeding  in  an  arithmetical  proportioQ, 
as  the  numbem  ^ey  answer  to,  do  in  a  geometrical  one :  for  instance, 
01234667       8       9 
1    2    4    8    16    32    64    128    256    512. 
Where  the  numbers  above,  beginning  with  (0),  and  arithmetically  proportional, 
Are  Imrithms.    The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms,  answers  to  the. 
mukiflioaiion  and  division  of  the  numbers  they  correspond  with ;  and  this  saves 
an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.    In  like  manner  will  the  extraction  of  roots  be  per- 
fimned,  by  dissecting  the  logarithms  of  any  numbers  for  the  square  root,  and 
trisecting  them  for  me  cube,  and  so  on  *' — Hawis. 

ffll  Logic,  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  the  art  which  teaches  the  right  use  of  reason, 
and  treMs  of  the  several  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  employed  in  ai^- 
Aentetion  cm'  reasoning,  as  memory,  conception,  abstraction,  imaginaiion,  jttdg' 
iment,  reason,  or  understanding ;  also,  consciousness,  pertxvtion,  (Utention,  asso- 
datian  of  ideas ;  all  these  are  called  the  mental  or  intellectual  faculties  or 

?rs  of  man.    Lo^  is  so  called,  because  thinking  is  only  an  inward  mental 

,  wherehi  the  mind  converses  with  itself    Logic,  one  of  the  seven 
'See  foot-note  on  philology,  page  214.) 
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♦fognom'achy,  n. 
tmacroZ'og^y,  n. 
imantx>Z'o^y,  w. 

msLT'lyrologef  or 
jmartyroZ'og^y,  n. 

martyrofo^'ical,  fl. 

martyroZ'o^ist,  n. 
||meno/'ag-y,  n. 
iTmeteoro/'oo-y,  n, 

meteororo^ist,  n, 

meteoroZo^'ical,  a. 

m'meval'ogy,  n, 

raineraZ'og-ist,  n, 
"^mon'ologMQ,  n. 

myol'ogy,  n. 
ffmytho/'o^y,  n. 

:::ytho?'o^ist,  n, 

mythoZoo-'ical,  a. 

mytho/'o^ize,  r. 
llnecroZ'o^y,  w. 
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{jneoZ'o^y,  n, 

neoZo'^ian,  n. 

neoZ'og-ist,  w. 

neoZ'o^ism,  n. 

neoZo^'ical,  a. 
IlllneuroZ'o^y,  n. 
irlfnosoZ'ogy,  n. 
***ontol'ogy,  n. 

oatol'ogist,  n. 

ontoZo^'ical,  a, 

ornithoZ'o^y,  n. 

ornithoZ'o^ist,  n. 
\\\osteol'ogy,  n. 

osteoZog-'ical,  n. 

osteoZ'o^ist,  a. 
tllpantaZo'^ia,  n. 
}}}paradoxoZ'o§-y,  n, 
IlllllparaZ'o^y,  n." 

paraZ'o^ism,  n. 
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iririTpatho/'ogy,  n.  - 

pathoZo^'ical,  «. 

pathoZ'o^st,  n. 

petroZ'ogy,  n. 
****pharmacoZ'ogy,  n. 

pharmacoZ'ogTst,  «, 
ttttphiloZ'o^^y,  n. 

philo/'o^jw-er,  n. 

philoZ'og'ist,  n. 

philoZo^'ic,  a. 

philoZog^'ical,  a. 

philoZ'og-ize,  v, 

philoZ'ogiis,  n. 
tttlphraseoZ'og-y,  n. 

phraseoZo^'ical,  a, 
}555phrenoZ'ogy,  n. 

phrenoZog-'ical,  a, 

phrenoZ'og-ist^  n» 
IlllllllphysicotheoZ'o^y,  n. 


paraZ'o^ize,  v.    iriFlflTphysioZ'og-y,  n. 


♦  Logomachy,  a  contention  in  or  about  words. 

t  Manrology,  long  and  tedious  /aZA  without  matter;  in  rhetoric,  a  redundant cw 
too  copious  style.  \  Mantolo^y,  a  discourse  on  prophecr^. 

$  Marlyrology  or  Martyrologe,  a  catalogue  or  register  of  martyrs. 

II  Menc^ogy,  register  of  months.  ^  Meteormogy,  the  doctrine  of  meteora. 

**  Monoiogue,  a  scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by  himself;  a 
soliloquy. 

tt  Mythology,  system  o^  fahles ;  explanation  of  ^he  fabidous  history  of  die 
gods  of  the  heathen  world,  or  of  the  heathen  divinities. 

tt  Necrology,  an  account  of  persons  deceased. 

$$  Neclogy,  invention  or  use  of  new  words  and  phrases ;  or  a  new  appHcation 
of  old  words.  1(11  Neurology,  a  discourse  on,  or  description  of  the  nerves. 

fir  Nosology,  doctrine  of  diseases. 

***  Ontology,  a  discourse  on  beings  in  general ;  the  science  of  die  afifectioos 
of  being  in  general — metaphysics. 

ttt  Oaleology,  a  description  of  the  bones.  , 

Itt  Panfalogia,  a  collection  of  all  the  words  in  a  language. 

$$$  Paradoxology,  the  use  of  paradoxes  or  opinions  apparently  absurd  or  eon* 
tradicfory,  although  sometimes  true  in  fact 

mill  Paralogy  or  Paralogism,  false  reasoning,  a  false  argument. 

%ii^  Pathology,  that  branch  of  medicine  which  eapmins  the  symptoms  of 
diseases.  ****  Pharmacology,  the  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

tttt  Philology,  the  science  or  sftwx^  of  language ;  criticism ;  grammatical 
learning ;  also  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  It^ie^ 
poetry,  antiquiJies,  history,  and  criticism,  called  by  the  French  BeUes-Lettres^ 

tttt  Phraseology,  a  mo^e  of  speech  ;  styles  diction. 

$$$$  Phrenology,  literally,  the  science  of  mind,  or  of  cerebral  pathology ;  a 
newly  invented  science,  which  professes  to  teach,  from  the  conforma^on  of  the 
human  skull,  the  particular  characters  and  propensities  of  men,  presuming  that 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  have  their  particular  seat  in 
certain  parts  of  the  brain,  «nd  are  to  be  traced  by  particular  external  raarios. 

Illlllll  Phifsico-tfieology,  divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy. 

ITITirir  Physiology,  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of  nature. 
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physioZ'ogist,  n. 

physb/og^'ical,  a, 

physio^'o^er,  n, 
*phytol^ogy,  n, 

ph3rtofog-'ical,  a. 

phytoZ'og-ist,  n. 
tpneumatoZ'o^,  n. 

polyl'ogy,  n. 

potamo/'og-y,  tu 
Ipro^o^ue,  n, 

pTol'ogize,  V, 

prosyl'/o^ism,  n. 


tautoZog^ical,  a* 
Xttechnot'ogy^  n. 

techno/o/^-'ical,  a. 
{{theoZ'o^y,  w. 

theofo'^ian,  n. 

theo^'og-ist,  or 

the'oZo^ae,  n, 

theotog-'ical,  a. 

theofo^'ically,  ad. 
llllzooZ'o^,  w. 

unanaZo^'ical,  ti. 


fpseudo/'o^,  n. 
IpsychoZ'o^y,  n. 

p^choZo^'ic,  «. 

psycho/og^'ical,  a, 
ITsomatoZ'o^y,  ti. 
**syr/o^ism,  n, 

Byl'hgizet  v, 

^yUogis'tiCt  a, 

syUog-is'tical,  a, 

sylfo^is'tically,  ad, 
tftauto/'o^y,  n. 

tauto/'og-ist,  71. 

LoxG-tTs,  a.  long:  as,  Zon^/m'anous,  having  long  hands: 
bn'gitude^  a  being  Zong-,  {length) ;  oh' long,  longer  than 
broad. 

/on^im'etry,  n. 
***tong^in'quity,  n. 

long'mhy  a. 

ion'^itude,  n. 

^on^ttu'dinal,  a. 

fon^lived',  a. 

Z(m^shan'ked,  o. 

tong-'some,  a, 

fon^'spun,  fl. 

Zon^'tonffued,  a, 

long'sxmexet,  n. 

LoQu-oi2,  locutus,  V.  dep.  3.  ^o  spe«A: ;  as,  dMloquy,  a  speak- 
ing to,  (address) ;  col'/o^wy,  a  speahng  together,  (talk)  ; 
el'oquence,  a  speaking  out,  (the  power  of  speaking  with 
fluency  and  elegance);  Zo^wa'cious,  full  of  talk  or 
tongue ;  oh'loquy,  a  speaking  against,  (blame,) 
nl'loquy,  n,  allocu'tion,  n,  altiZ'oguence,  n. 

♦  Phytclogy,  the  doctrine  of  plants ;  botanical  discourse* 

t  PneunuUoiogy,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 

t  Prologue^  pre&ce,  introdtiction  to  any  discourse  or  performance ;  a  speech 
made  at  the  commencement  of  a  play — the  opposite  to  epHogue, 

$  PseudoLogy,  falsehood  of  speech. 

II  Psychology^  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  soul ;  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  soul.  IT  Somatology^  the  doctrine  of  bodies. 

**  Syllogism,  hteraily  reasoning  with  or  together ;  artificial  reasoning ;  an 
argwnent  composed  of  three  propositions  or  reasons ;  as,  every  man  thinks,  Peter 
ts  a  mauy  therefore  Peter  thinks. 

tt  Tautology,  repetition  of  the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense  in  dif!erei^ 
words.  tt  Technology,  the  description  or  discourse  upon  arts. 

$$  Theology,  divinity,  or  study  of  God. 
«    nil  Zoology,  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  animals  or  living  creatures. 

TT  Longanimity,  length  of  mind,  forbearance. 

***  Longinqnify,  remoteness,  not  nearness 


elong',  or 
elon'gnte,  v, 
elonga'lioTk,  n, 
long,  a, 
long'ly,  ad, 
long'nesa,  n, 
H^longSLmm'ity,  n. 
longev 'ity,  n. 
longe'volt  a, 
Innge'vovLS,  a. 
longim'smouB,  a. 


longsu£'fering,a.  &,  n. 
long'ways,  ad, 
longw'md'edi  a, 
oh'long,  a. 
oh'longly,  ad, 
oh'longneaa,  n, 
overlong',  a, 
prolong',  V. 
^Tolonga'tioUj  n. 
pro/on'^er,  n. 
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oh'loquj,  n, 
ob^tjrutoQS,  a, 

Ilprotoc'ttlor,  n, 

■protoc'tUor^i^  n. 
HeoWl'oquy,  n. 

Qolil'oqmie,  v. 
♦•fetultiZ^oqruy,  n. 

stultiZ'o^encc,  n. 
ttventriZ'oqfwy,  n, 

ventriZ'oqntism,  n. 

ventriZ'o^iiiBt,  n. 

venteiZ'o^wjufl*  a. 


^toibiTo^uy,  n.  erogtience,  n. 

ambiZ'o^uous,  a.  el'oquent,  a. 

JKnid'oquyj  n.  e^o^ntly,  ad. 

anti/'o^uist,  n.  grandiloquence,  «. 

Jcentif  (wywy,  n.  grandii'oqruous,  a. 

circam2ocu7ion,  n.  intertocu'rion,  n. 

circumfoc'irfory,  o.  'mterloc'tUoT,  n.     , 

col'fc^y,  7k  interfoc'tt/ory,  a, 

&3Mo'quui]j  a,  Zocu'hon,  n, 

eoPZo^ist,  n.  toguoc'ity,  n. 

col2bcTc'hon,  n.  fo^'cioua,  o. 

coltoc'titor,  n.  magniZ'o^uoos,  a. 

eZocu'tion,  n.  multiZ'oguous,  a. 

eZ'ocvdve, «. 

Lot  or  Loi,  /.  (Fr.)  fau?:  as,  Zoy'al  relating  to  Zaio,  {(Mii- 

enU  true  to  a  prince  or  lover.) — dis/oy'al,  a. 

disZby'ally,  ad,  loy'a},  a,  loyalty,  n. 

dis^'altyi  n.  fo^'ally,  ad.  ^o^alist,  n. 

LoRio-^,  /  1.  (d  loruni,  n.  2.  a  thong),  a  coat  of  maU, 

originally  made  of  raw  hides — ^for'icate,  v.  forica'don,  n. 

Lox-os  (Xogog),  dbUque :  as,  Zoxodrom'ic,  the  art  of  cbUque 

sailing. 
LuBRioiTs,  a.  slippery,  smooth;  inconstant:  as^ hjihriet% 
to  make  smooth  or  slippery. 
lu'hrk^X/^v,  lu'brica.  /ttftrifac'tion,  n. 

hibrica'tor,  n,  Itibric'ity,  n,  2u6rtfica'tion,  n. 

htbric'itate,  v,  ht'bricouBj  a, 

Luc-JEo,  u.  2.  (^  lux,  lucis,  /  3.  light),  to  shine :  as,  Ma- 
rfate,  to  make  shine  out,  or  to  clear,  (to  explain) ;  ftt'cid, 
5Aming ;  noctiZ'wcous,  sAmiiig  in  the  night 
anteZt/can,  a.  elu'cidativQt  a,  lu'cent,  a. 

elu'cidate,  u.  elu'cidatar,  n.  ftt'cid,  a. 

ehtcida'tion,  n.  interZu'cent,  a.  Zu'cidness,  n. 

*  Ambiloquy,  doubtful  or  ambiguous  discourse. 

f  Antilpquy,  a  speaking  against ;  contradiction. 

t  Centiloquy,  a  nundre^fold  discourse. 

iPducHoquy,  a  speaking  little,  or  sparing  «nd  rare  speech. 

II  Prdocutor,  the  foreman ;  the  speaker  of  a  convocation. 

T  SdUoquy,  a  speaking  to  one's-self  alone,  or  a  discourse  made  by  one  in  adi* 
tade  to  himself  -?►*  StuUiloquy  or  stuUiloquence,  foolish  toZft  or  discoune. 

ft  Ventriloquy  or  venirilomiism,  a  meaking  inwardly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  so  that  (he  sound  seems  to  issue  from  the  oelly ;  the  art  of 
forming  speech,  by  drawing  the  air  into  the  lungs,  so  that  the  voice,  proceeding ' 
out  of  the  thorax,  to  a  by-stander,  seems  to  come  from  some  distance,  or  in  any 
directioQ. — Chambers. 
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/ucid'ity,  n. 
*Lu'cifer,  n. 
f/ucife'rian,  a. 

Nuciferous,  a. 

Afctf 'erou3ly,  a<i. 
«  /ucif 'ic,  a. 


lu'ciform^  a.  nocti/'ucoiis,  a. 

lu'culenU  o.  reZu'cent,  a. 

pelZu'cid,  a,  semipelZu'cid,  a. 

peHu'cidness,  n.  trans/u'cency,  n, 

pelZucid'ity,  n.  trans/u'ceat,  04 

noctiZ'uca,  n.  transZt^'cid,  a. 

LtVCR-UM,  n.  2.  ^ain,  pr(2^t :  as,  lu'crafiwey  gainful. 

lu'cre^  n.  lu'cratb/e,  a.  lucrif 'erous,  a,  lucrif'iCf  a. 

LucT-oii,  luctatus,  v.  dep,  1.  to  struggle :  as,  ohlucta'iionf 

a  ^ruggling  against;  re/wc7ant,  struggling  back  or 
against,  (unwilling.) 

coilucta'tion^  n.            obZtM;<a7ion,  n.  reZiwj'teDce,  n. 

eltecto'/ion,  n.               reluct^  or  reluc'tancyy  n, 

ineluc'tahle,  a,             reluc't&tet  v.  re/uc7ant,  a, 

lucta'tion,  n,                relucta'tiou,  n.  reZuc'tantly,  in?. 

LucuBR-o,  V.  I,  to  study  or  tt-orA:  6y  candle  light 
hifcubnte,  v,  lucubra'tiorit  n,  lu'cvbratory,  a, 

LuD-o,  lusum,  V.  3.  (d  Indus,  tw.  2.  p/ay),  to  pZay;  to  de- 
ceive :  as,  al/tt^e',  to  play  to,  (to  hint  at,  to  insinuate) ; 
coUu'sive,  playing  or  acting  together  in  a  fraud ;  de- 
lude\  to  cheats  to  deceive;  il/t«'«ive,  playing  upon  or 
deceiving  by  false  show ;  ludicrous,  exciting  laughter^ 


Bllude't  V. 
nUu's'ion,  n. 
al/u'5iye,  a, 
al/u'5iyely,  ad. 
allu'siveneeB,  n. 
sMu'sory,  a. 
coUitde',  V, 
coMu'der,  n. 
Xcollu^sioiif  n. 
coMu'ding,  a. 
coUu'nye,  a. 
collu'sively,  ad. 
coHu'sivenesB,  n. 
collu'sory,  a. 
delude',  v. 
delu'dlng,  a. 


delu'devt  n. 
deZu'ieZable,  a, 
delu'sion,  n* 
delu'sive,  a. 
delu'sorj,  a. 
elude't  V. 
elu^dible,  a, 
elu'sion,  n, 
eZtt'sive,  a. 
elu'sory,  a. 
illude',  V. 
ilZu'«ion,  n. 
illu'sive,  a, 
iiZw'«ively,  ad. 
ilZu'siveaess,  n. 
il/M'«ory,  a. 


iaelu'dible,  a. 
ludib'noua,  a* 
lu'dicroUB^  a* 
lu'dicroxxBly,  ad^ 
lu'dicrouQuesB,  n. 
/izcZtfica'tion,  n< 
iudif'ic&tary,  a. 
luio'rioxiB,  a. 
lu'sory,  tt. 
prerude,  n. 
prelude',  v. 
prelu'der,  n. 
prelu'diouB,  a. 
preZu'«ive,  a. 
prelu'sory,  a. 
prolu'sion,  n. 


*Zjucifer,  literally,  Ught  bearing;  the  chief  of  the  devils,  or  prince  of  the 
air;  the  morning  or  day  star ;  the  i>laiiet  Venus,  when  it  rises  before  the  sun. 

t  Luciferian,  Uke  or  belonging  to  Lucifer ;  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  devilish. 

X  Collusion,  is,  in  our  common  law,  a  deceifftd  agreement  or  compact  between 
two  or  more,  for  the  one  part  to  bring  an  acuon  against  the  other  to  some  evil 
tmrpose ;  an  to  deft'aud  a  third  of  his  right. — Cowel. 
19 
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LuouBR-/^,  a.  (A  lugeo,  v.  2.  to  moum)^  mournful 
hic'twti,  a,  lugu'briaas,  a, 

LuMBRic-cTS,  m.  2.  an  earth-worm — *lum'hricd\,  a. 

IjVIa^-us,  m.  2.  the  lain — jlumbsi'gOfn.  lum'bal,orlum'bar9  a. 

Lumen,  in-is,  n.  3.  (H  lux),  light :  as,  Wlume',  illumine,  or 
il/wmzwate,  to  shine  on,  or  put  Kght  in ;  lu'mimry,  a 
body  or  thing  that  gives  light, 
JaUw'mtnor,  n.  ilfti'minator,  n.  lu'imnoualy,  ad, 

aiume'r  V,  lu^minej  v,  Zu'mtnousness,  il 

il^'TTitne,  p.  fti'miTiate,  v.  relume',  v. 

i\lufminsLte;v. a. Sin,    lu'minary,  n.  relu'mine^  v, 

fl/umt7ia7ion,  n.  ZMmtna'rion,  ti.  tri/it'ifitTiar,  or 

iMu'minatiye,  a.  lu'minoas,  a.  trilu'minoas,  a. 

LuN-^,  f.  I-  (^  luceo),  /Ae  moon :  as,  Zu'wacy,  a  disease 
or  madness  influenced  by  the  moon  ;  sub'/wTiary,  under 
the  moon,  (of  this  tmrld') 

interitt'nar,  or  Zu'nary,  a.  pleniZu'nary,  a 

interZw'nary,  a.  lu'nated,  a,  semiZu'nar,  or 

lu'najcy,  n.  {Zwne,  w.  semiZii'7iary,>a. 

lu'natic,  a,  &  n,         ||2u'net,  n.  subZu'nar,  or 

Zuna'tion,  n.  ^lunette',  n,  sub7M7iary,  o. 

lu'nar,  or  luniso'laT,  a,  superZw'nar,  a. 

Lu-0,  lutum,  V.  3.  to  wash  away,  or  ©Mr^e ;  as,  sMu'vidl, 
washing  to, — as  a  inver  with  its  brink  carrying  the 
particles  to  another  place ;  elute',  to  wash  ofE 
ab'Zuent,  a,  allu'vion,  n,  diZu'fion,  n, 

♦*abZw'tion,  n.  alZu'tnous,  a.  di/u'fer,  n. 

al/tt'tial,  o.  tldiZttfc',  r.  diZ'Ment,  a.  &.  n. 

*  LunAricci,  m  anatomy,  denoting  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feeA,  which,  (» 
account  of  tHiir  smallness  and  figure,  have  derived  this  name  of  resemblance 
to  worms. 

t  Uimhago,  in  anatomy,  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  ike^ns  and  small 
of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague  fits  and  fevers ;  they  are  moet  commcmly 
fiom  fulness  and  acnmony,  in  common  with  a  disposition  to  yawnings,  shua* 
derings,  and  erratic  pains  m  other  parts,  and  go  off*  with  evacuation,  generally 
by  sweat  and  other  critical  discharges  of  fevers. — Quincy. 

t  AJluminor,  one  who  cdmirs  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment ;  so  called, 
because  he  gives  graces,  light,  and  ornament,  to  the  letters  or  figures  coloured. 

$  LuTie,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half-TTioon ;  fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy. 

II  Lunet,  a  little  moon.  IT  Lunette,  a  small  half-moon. 

**  Ablution,  the  act  of  washing  from ;  the  water  used  in  washing ;  the  rinsing 
of  chymical  preparations  in  water,  to  dissolve  and  tvash  away  any  acrimonioui 
particles;  the  cup  given  without  consecration  to  the  laity  in  the  Popish 
churches. 

ft  Dilute,  literally,  to  wash  asunder,  to  make  thin  or  weak  by  the  admixtove 
of  other  parts. 
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elute\  V.  fpoUnt^',  v,  Sia,  poUu'fedness,  n. 

*elu'trta,te,  v.  poUie'ter,  n.  poUu'don,  «. 

inteHu'ency,  n.  pol/u'fedly,  ad.  unpol/u'^ed,  a. 

Lup-i73s^  »i.  2.  a  vxilf—lu'pmey  cu 

Lure  ybr  Leurre,  m.  (Fr.)  any  f Afw^  tAa<  entices^  a  decoy : 
as,  al'/arc,  ^o  entice  to — al/wre',  a 

•Ui/rer,  ti.  al/ti'ring,  n,  &,a,         al/u'ringness,  n. 

alAfre'ment,  n.  al/u'ringly,  od  2ure,  n.  &  v, 

LusTR— iTyif,  n.  2.  a  survey  made  every  four  years  ;  a  purify- 
ing sacrifice :  as,  il/t^7rate,  to  brighten  with  light  or 
honour,  (to  explain  or  elucidate.) 
iilus'tnie,  v.  iUus'trioaBly,  ad,        ilus'traXje,  v, 

Ultutra'tioiD^  n.  ilZtM^nousness,  n.        lustra'tion,  n. 

Ulus^tralkve,  a,  |/ti^e'8tring,  or  Ituftre,  n.  ^  v. 

iiZixi'^rafively,  ad        ZiwVring,  n,  lus'troaa,  a, 

iUusUrator,  n.  lus'trunif  n.  outJus'tre,  v, 

iUtis'triouB,  a,  lus'tral,  a,  perlttstra'tion,  n. 

LuTHER,||  m.  2.  tAe  ^rca^  German  reformer. 
tJiitf^Aeraii,  n.  &  a.       I^^'/^eranism,  or         Lu'ther'ism,  n. 
LuT-iw,  n.  2.  c/ay,  mttrf;  as,  /w<e,  chemists'  clay. 

lute^  n.  &LV.         luta'riouB,  a.  luta'tion,  n.  lu'tuiejit,  a, 

LuxuRi-.*,  /.  1.  luxury,  excess  in  carnal  pleasure. 

il/uxu'rioiis,  a.  lus'daos,  a.  /ti^'ctonsly,  ad. 

♦  ELutrialet  to  sfrctn  out ;  to  decant 

t  PcUute  <either  Brom  per  and  luo ;  or  per  and  Zu««,  £  3.  a  cmUagieu*  diseate 
or  plague)t  to  make  unclean^  in  a  religious  sense ;  to  defile ;  to  tcdnt  with  guilt; 
to  corrupt  morally  or  phyeically.  t  Lvtestrinff  or  Lustringf  a  shining  silk. 

$  Lustrate^  to  purify  by  sacnfice,  as  the  censors  did  the  city  Rome,  at  the  end 
ef  every  fi>ur  years,  or  rather  fifly  months,  by  going  round  taklpg  an  account 
or  census  of  the  citizens,  and  concluding  the  solonni^  by  sgLcrifunng  a  son,  a 
•heep.  and  a  bull,  to  apoease  the  gods,  and  miree  the  city. 

II  Martin  Luther^  an  obscure  and  inconsiaeraole  person,  was  bom  in  1483,  at 
Eisleben,  in  SaxcHiy,  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian  Efremites,  (one  of  the  Mendi- 
cant <»ders),  and  at  the  same  time  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  at 
Wittenberg.  The  qualities,  or  talents,  that  distinguished  Luther,  were  not  of 
a  common  or  ordinary  kind.  His  genius  was  truly  great  and  unparalleled ;  his 
memory,  vast  and  tenacious ;  his  patience,  in  supporting  trials,  aifficulties,  and 
labour,  incredible  ;  his  magnanimity,  invincible  and  unlliaken  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affiiirs ;  and  his  learning,  most  extensive^  It  was  in  1517,  he 
openly  and  singly  attacked  the  torrent  of  Papal  ambition  and  despotism ;  and 
being  deeply  versed  in  the  popular  theology  and  philosophy,  boldly  asserted 
that  the  Bilie  or  Holy  JScriptureM  were  the  only  rule  of  ihith  and  practice,  and 
preferred  the  decisions  cf  Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  to  the 
authority  and  opinions  of  fallible  man.  And  this  was  the  engine  by  which. 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  he  effectually  assailed  and  shook  the  rapacy  to 
its  very  foundation.    He  died  in  the  year  1546,  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  age« 
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lus'donsaesB,  n.  luxu'ria.ntj  a,  luocu'rious,  a. 

Ittx'ury,  n.  jiixu'rtantjy,  ad,  iuaru'riously,  ad. 

luxu'rismce,  n.  Zuxu'rtate,  v.  /lidru'riousness,  n, 
/uxu'rtancy,  n. 

Lyc-os  (Xuxofi),  the  xwlf — */ycan'thropy,  n. 
Lymph-^, /.  1.  water;  a  thin  transparent  fluid  circulat- 
ing in  the  animal  body. 

lymphj  n,  ^lymphat'ict  n,  &,  a,     jflymph'edvLcU  n, 

LtYK-ja,/.  1.  /yre  or  harp-lyre^  n.  /y  Vist,  w.  /yr'ic,  a.  /yr'ical^. 
Lys-/s  (Xu(rijr,  d  Xuw,  ^o  Zoo^e,  to  solve)  ^  a  loosing,  or  unty- 
ing; a  solution:  as,  an£i/'y5is,  a  loosing  or  separating 

again  a  compound. 

antipara/yf'ic,  a.         {cataZ'ysis,  n.  para       cal,  or 

lana/'ysis,  n.  Hdia/'yns,  ti.  paZf'ical,  a. 

ana/y^ical,  a.  Z/y«anias,  n.  pa/'«ted,  a. 

anaZ^rically,  ad.  Ziyx'tra,  n.  paraZy^'ic,  a.  &  n. 

ana/'y^^f,  v.  ITpara/'yxis,  of  par'afys^,  v. 

anaZ'yzer,  n.  pai'«y,  n,  &  r. 

M. 
Mace-o,  y.  2.  to  fte  Zeaw  or  thin :  as,  ema'ciate,  to  toastef 
to  pine ;  mac'ersiie,  to  make  lean,  to  ivear  away, 
eum'ciate,  v,  &  a.        macera'iion,  n,  tnea'gerly,  mt. 

Gmacia'tioa,  n.  mea'gre,  or  mea'gemeaB,  n. 

mac'ere^je,  v,  mea'ger,  a.  &  v. 

y,  a  species  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  a 


f  The  lymphatics  are  slender  peUucid  tubes,  whose  cavities  are  contracted  at 
small  and  unequal  distances ;  they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesenteiy* 
receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  ducts,  which  dilutes;  the 
chylous  fluid — Cheyne's  Phil.  Princivles.  Lymphatic  denotes  also  a  hmatic  or 
madman.  t  Ltpnpheducty  a  vessel  which  conveys  the  lymph- 

X  Analysis,  a  solution  of  any  tiling,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  to  its  fifst 
elements ;  as  of  a  sentence  to  the  single  words ;  of  a  compound  word  to  the 
etymon  or  roc^  prefix,  and  affix  or  termination,  which  form  it;  of  a  tune,  to. 
nngU  noies ;  of  an  argument,  to  simpHe  propositions. 

i>  Catalysis,  dissolution. 

II  Dialysis,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  syllables  and  wotAb  are  divided. 

IT  Paralysis  or  Palsy,  a  privation  of  motion  or  feeling,  or  bofft,  prooeedinj 
fipom  some  cause  below  the  cerebellum,  joined  with  a  ^Idness,  fiaccidiiy,  and 
at  last  toasting  of  the  parts.  If  this  privation  be  in  all  the  parts  below  the  bead, 
except  the  thorax  and  heart,  it  is  called  a  par^leeia ;  if  in  one  side  ^^Y'.^ 
hemiplegia ;  if  in  some  parts  only  of  one  side,  a  parmysis.  There  is  a  threelbld 
division  of  a  ^alsy ;  a  privation  <^  motion,  sensation  remaining;  a  prknition  of 
tenaation,  motion  remaining ;  and  lastly,  ti  privation  of  both  together. — Qm>*^ 
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Machin-j?,  /.  1.  a  machine:  a  device:  as,  mach'innie,  to 
plan,  to  form  schemes,  to  plot 

mack'insXt  ^  machina'tvm,  n.  machin'mg^  c 

m<ic^'inate,  v,  machine',  n.  mac^m'ist,  n. 

machina'toT,  n.  tnachin'ery,  n. 

Mach-o^^/  (fia^ofiMJu),  to  ^g'A^ :  as,  alectorom'flcAy,  cock- 
fighting;  vcionom'achy,  single  combat 
•leetorom'oc^,  n.      jnau'inacAy,  tl  ||lheom'ac^jr,  n. 

♦logom'flc^y,  n.  tpsychoiw'acAy,  n.  theom-'ocAist,  n. 

monom'acAy^  n.  {sciom'ocAy,  n. 

Macr— OS  (fjLoxfog),  &r^e,  ^  grea^  extent 
ITmac^rocosm,  n.  macrorogy,  n. 

Macul-jj,  /.  L  a  s<ain  ot  spot;  a  favlt:  as,  immacWate, 
having  no  spot,  {pure) ;  ewioc'tt/ate,  to  take  out  spots. 
emoc'i/Zate,  o.  &,  v.      im7?iac'ttfately,  od        ma&ide,  n, 
eTnacula'tion,  n,  immac'uZateness,  n,      moc't/Zate,  n.  &  a. 

immac'ti/ate,  a.  mac'ula,  n,     ,  nuicu/o'/ioii,  n. 

Maoazin^,  m.  (Fr.)  a  store-house — **ma~g'azine,  n. 

Magister,  m,  2.  a  master :  as,  magiste'rial,  befitting  a 
ruler ;  magis'trdiie,  one  vested  with  public  authority, 
nntimagiste'ria],  a.      mag'istmli  a,  mas'terf^^  a, 

magistefHaX^  a.  mc^istTuWy,  ad^  j!9ix«7erlese,  a. 

magiMte'ria\\yf  ad,       magistraVity,  n^  mas'terly,  ad.  Si  «, 

vnagiste'riahieeBf  n.      ma^w/rate,  n,  mas'terVmesa,  n. 

\jmag'istery^  n,  magistraf  ic,  a,  mai'tery,  n, 

mag'istrajcy,  n,  mas'ter,  n,  &  v. 

Magnes,  ei'is,  m.  3.  the  load^xme,,  the  stone  that  attracts 
iron :  as,  magnet'ic,  relating  to  the  magnet 

*  Logomachy t  contention  about  words.  t  Naumachyy  a  wetffighL 

X  PByckomachVt  a  confiiet  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

^  Sctomachy,  baUle  with  a  shadow. 

II  Tkeomachy,  fighting  against  God,  or  oppofition  to  the  divine  will ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  fight  against  the  gods  by  the  giants. 

a  Macrocoun  or  Megacosm^  the  er&U  or  whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in 
jBppQsition  to  the  microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 

*•  Magazine,  a  store-house ;  commonly  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  or  repository  of 
IMOvisions.  Of  late  (that  is,  in  the  year  1737)  this  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  has 
signified  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet,  from  a  periodical  miscellany  called  the 
Chntlenum's  Magazine,  and  puUished  under  the  name  of  Sylanus  Urban,  by 
Edward  Cave.    ^Thia  miscellany  has  given  rise  to  various  other  magazines. 

ft  Magistery,  a  fine  powder  used  by  chemists ;  or  that  preparation  of  any 
body  wherein  Hie  whole,  or  roost  part,  is,  by  the  addition  of  somewhat,  changed 
into  a  body  of  quite  another  kind ;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  cryf* 
tals  of  Mars  or  Venus. — Quincy. 
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97ia^7ie{'icalne88,  n. 
mag'net'iBmf  n. 


*mag'net,  n.  tnagnet'icBl^  a. 

magnet'ic,  a.  magnet' icaWy,  n, 

Tnagnet'icneea,  n, 
Magn-ct^,  a.  great :  as,  mag-nan'imous,  of  great  mind, 

mag'nify,  to  make  great 
famatn',  ad.  magnificence,  n.        majes'ticneBB,  n, 

JAfog-'na-Char'ta,  n.      wiog^nif' icent,  a.  majes'tical,  a, 

magnificently,  ad. 
mag'nitade,  n. 
magniV oqnence,  n. 
main,  a. 
main'ly,  ad. 
majesty,  n. 
majes'tic,  a. 


majes'lically,  ad. 
majes'ticalnesa,  n, 
majestat' ica],  «. 
majestat'ic,  a. 
ma'jor,  n.  &,  a, 
major'ity,  n, 
majora'tion,  n. 


magnanim'ity,  n. 
magnan' imous,  a. 
magnan'imouB\y,ad. 
magni  fie,  a. 
mog'ntf 'ical,  a. 
{Magnifico,  n, 
mag'nify,  v. 
mag'ni&er,  n. 

Mag-cw,  a.  a  priest  or  philosopher  among  the  Persians 
and  Asiatics;  a  diviner  or  enchanter, 
ma^gi,  n.  mag'ical,  a.  magici'sin,  n. 

ma'giask,  a.  mag'icaXly,  ad.  ax&Tnagici'an, «. 

mag*ic,  n.  &,  a, 

MahometjII  {Mohammed,  i.  e.  praised,  Arab.)  the  Arabian 
impostor,  or  fake  prophet 
Ma'komet,  n.  mahum'eta.n,  n.  mdhom'etanize,  v. 

mahom'edsjn,  n,  mahom'etB,n\sm,  n.       mahum'etvBm,  n. 

mahom'etaik,  n.  &  a.    makom'etism,  n. 
makom'etist,  n,  mahom'etry,  n. 

Major,  a.  (^  magnus,  great),  greater, 
Male,  ad.  (fi  malus,  a.  bad),  evil,  ill: 


m4}ham'medan,  n. 

(See  Magnus.) 
as,  dis' mal,  an  evil 


*  Spence  calls  it  the  magnes-^Ume ;  and  it  is  so  given  in  Sherwood's  diction- 
ary, 1632.  The  Latin  magnes  is  thought  to  be  from  the  city  of  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  where  the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  first  found. 

iAmairit  with  vehemence  or  vigour. 

t  Magna-Charta,  the  great  chmi.er  of  liberties  granted  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land by  king  John,  in  1215,  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  renewed  wiUi 
Bome  alterations  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  confirmed  by 
Edward  the  First.  $  Ma^nifico  (Ital.)  a  grandee  of  Venice. 

II  Mahomet,  a  noted  Arabian  impostor,  was  bom  527, — ^his  father  a  Pagan,  his 
mother  a  Jewess,— began  in  608  or  612,  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  to  declare  him- 
self a  prophet,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  and  a  renegade  Christian,  formed 
a  farrago  of  doctrines  and  rites,  in  which  there  wbh  a  mixture  of  I^ganism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity'.  By  indulging  his  adherents  in  sensuality,  ambition, 
and  the  love  of  booty,  and  promising  them  a  carnal  heaven  hereafter,  he  intoxi- 
cated the  imagination,  ana  seized  the  passions  of  his  eastern  followers.  He 
propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword,  declaring  that  he  who  fought  the  battles, 
and  died  in  the  field,  in  the  defence  of  it,  his  sms,  of  whatever  nature,  or  how- 
ever enormous,  being  pardoned,  was  crowned  with  honour  in  the  highest 
lieaven.    He  died  in  the  year  632. 
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day,  sorrouful ;  wiaZefac'tor,  one  who  does  cr/7/  makv'- 
olent,  willing  evil. 

dis'ma/,  a.  mo^ic'ency,  n.  maleficent,  a, 

dis'maZly,  ad.  moled  ic'ent,  a.  mo/efic'iate,  v, 

dis'moZness,  n.  7»a/cdic/ted,  a.  nm/eficia'tioo,  n. 

wafeadministra'tion,  or  fno/edic'tion,  n.  two/eprac'tice,  n. 

wi/iZadaiinistra'tion,  n.  maZefac'tor,  n.  tmi/cv'olence,  n. 

*mrtZtf-propo's,  ad,  fna/efac'tion,  n.  wifl/cv'olent, «. 

fiiaie'content,  a.  &  71.    malefic,  or  malev'olenily,  ad. 

ma/f;conten'ted,  a.        ma/efique', «.  maZcv'olous,  a. 

fna^conten'tedly,ad    maZ'efice,  n.  mo/versa'tion,  n. 
moZecontcm'tedness,  n. 

MALiGif-r7s,  a.  (a  malus,  6fl(f),  ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
envious  ;  fatal  to  life, 
malign'f  a,  &,  v.  malig'naiicy,  n.  malig'naintly,  ad, 

maliffn'ly,  ad.  malig'nsLnt,  a,  &,  n.      malig'nity,  n, 

malign'ex,  n, 

Maliti-^,  f.  I.  (H  malus,  a.  had),  deliberate  mischief,  tZ?- 

intention  to  any  one. 

mal'ice,  n.    malici'ouB,  a.     malici'ouBly,  ad.     maHd'ousaeea,  it. 

Malle-its,  tn.  2.  a  hammer :  as,  mal'leahle,  that  may  be 

spread  by  beating. 

immal'leahle,  a.  mal'leahle,  a.  mal'leate,  v. 

maU  or  matU,  n.  &>  v.    mal'leahlenesa,  n.         mallea'tioD,  n. 
mal'leX,  n,  mAlleahil'ity,  n.  unmo/'feable,  a. 

Malv— w*,  f.  1.  maUows,  a  plant — wioZrst'ceous,  a. 

Mamh-w«,  /.  1.  a  breast  or  pap:  as,  marn'miUary,  belong- 
ing to  the  paps  of  dugs, 
mamma',  n.  mam'milhry,  a.  mammif  erous,  a. 

marn'miform,  a. 

Mammopt  (Syriac),  the  god  of  wealth ;  riches, 
fnam'mon,  n.  marn'monist,  n. 

M AN ci— J9f(/r  Manti-^  (/jLavTSia,  d,  y^avTis,  a  prophet),  a  divin- 
ing, prediction  :  as,  a'eromancy,  a  divining  by  the  air; 
arith'maTicv,  a  foretelling  by  numbers ;  chir'omawcy,  a 
foretelling  by  inspecting  the  hand, 
a'erom/incy,  n.  arith'mancy,  n.  chir'omancy,  n. 

alec'tryomancy,  n.      j[heV(yniancy,  n.  cYiix'omancer,  n. 


♦  Mcdapropos,  unseasonably,  or  at  an  improper  lime ;  unmitatly. 
t  Bdomancy  (i  hdoSf  peXos,  an  arrow),  divination  by  arrows. 
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coscin'omancy,  n.  litli'oTnancy,  n. 

ge'omancy,  n,  mantoV ogy^  n. 

ge'omancer,  n.     ^  \nec'YQmancy^  n, 

^reomcn'/ic,  fl.    ^  nee 'romancer,  n, 

*gy'romancy,  n,  necromariVic,  or 

f  hi'eroTTwncy,  n.  necrowan^ical,  o. 

hy'dromancy,  n,  necroman'tlcailly,  ad, 

Mand-o,  mandatum,  t;.  1.  (in  manum 
command  or  hid:  as,  command', 
man' date,  a  command  or  charge ; 
with  authority. 


onei'roTMflncy,  n. 
on'omaticy,  n, 
Quoman' t\cQ\,  a. 
^psy'chomaney,  n. 
pyr'omnwcy,  w. 
rab'domancy,  n. 

dare),  to  commit,  to 
to  bid,  to  govern ; 
demand',  to  ask  for 


command',  v. 
com'mand,  n. 

Wcomman'dant,  n. 
common' daXjory,  a, 
comman'der,  n, 
comman' dress,  n. 

^comman'dcxy,  n. 
comman'ding,  a. 
comman'dingly,  ad, 
command'ment,  n. 
commend',  v, 
commen'der,  n. 
comTwen'^ble,  a. 
commen'dably,  ad. 
**commen'dam,  n. 


commen'dator,  n.  man'date,  n. 

commenda'tion,  n.        man'datary,  n, 
commen'datory,  a.  &  n.man'dator,  n. 
countermflnrf',  v,  man'datovy,  a.  &  n. 

coun'termanrf,  n.  recomm^end',  v. 

discommend',  v,  recommen'der,  n. 

discommcn'cZflble,  a.  recommje.nda't\on,  n, 
discommen'c/ableness,n  recommcn'<frtZory,  a. 
discommenri«7ion,  n.     recommenWoble,  a. 


discommen'tZer,  n. 
demand',  v, 
deman'der,  n. 
deman'dable,  a. 
detnan'd'dnt,  a. 
\lm>an'd&mu8,  n. 


recommen^Zableness, 
redemand',  v.        [n. 
remaiid',  v. 
uncomnmn'cZed,  a, 
uncom/ncn'c/able,  a. 
uncommen'ded,  a. 


jjcommen'datsiry,  n. 

Ma ND-o,  V.  3.  or  Manduc-o,  v.  1.  to  chew;  to  eat:  as, 
mandib'idar,  belonging  to  the  mandible  or  jajv. 
man'dibiie,  n.  man'ducaXe,  v,  m^istica'tlon,  n, 

mflnrftb'ular,  a.  manduca'tion,  n.       }}  masticatory,  n. 

Twan'dwcable,  a.  mas'ticaie,  v. 

*  Oyromanci/j  a  divining  by  walking  in  or  about  a  circle. 

t  Hteromancy,  divination  by  sacrifices. 

X  Necromancy,  the  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  communication  with  the 
dead ;  enchantment^  conjuration. 

$  Pgyckomancy,  the  art  of  considting  deuarted  souls  as  to  future  events. 

II  Commandant^  a  chief  commanding  a  place  or  a  body  of  troops. 

IT  Commandery,  a  body  of  the  mights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  same 
nation ;  the  residence  of  a  bod^  of  knights. 

**  Commendam,  a  benefice  which,  being  void,  is  commended  to  the  charge  and 
care  of  some  sufficient  clerk,  to  be  supplied  until  it  be  conveniently  provided 
of  a  pastor. 

+t  Commendafary  or  commendator,  one  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

XX  Mandamus,  literally,  vye  command;  a  writ  granted  by  the  king, — so  called, 
from  the  first  word,  mandamus,— commanding  corpt^rations  and  inferior  courts, 
or  other  persons  to  do  some  particular  thing, — as  to  admit  any  one  to  an  office, 
and  the  like.  $$  Masticatory,  a  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 
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Ma5e-o,  mansum,  v.  2.  to  stavy  to  abide :  as,  per'manent, 
abiding  thoroughly,  (durable);   manse^  a  parsonage- 
?iouse ;  man'sxoviy  a  dweliing-Aoi^^e. 
im'manency,  n.  man'sion,  n.  perman'«ioB,  n. 

im'manent,  a.  per'Tnanence,  n.  remain',  v.  &  n. 

imper'manence,  n.       per'manency, ».  rematn'cler,  n. 

imper'manency,  n.       per'monent,  o.  rem'anent,  or 

manse,  n.  per'manenfly,  odL         rem'nant,  n.&,a. 

Manes,*  a  Persian  heretic. 

♦manicAc'an,  n.  &  n.      manichee'f  n.  man'tc/^eism,  n. 

Mani--«  (fJWJtvia),  madness :  as,  ma'nidLCy  a  mad  person, 
antimattt'acal,  a.  ma'ntac,  a.  &  n.  ma'nia,  or 

f  biblioma'nia,  n.  Tnani'acal,  a.  ma'niey  n. 

biblioma'niac,  n.  fna'niable,  a. 

Manifest- 175,  a.  clear;  plain;  evident, 
numfifeati  a.  &.  v,        manifes'tablef  or  manifestcdtvmy  n. 

man'tfesAy,  ad,  mani/ct'tible,  a,         Xmamfes'to,  n. 

man'ifestneBSy  n, 

Man-0,  manatum,  v.  1.  to  JUm:  as,  em'anate,  to  flow  or 
i552£C  out 

em'anate,  v.  em'anant,  a.  mana'tioa,  n, 

emana'txon,  n,  em'anative,  a. 

Man-OS  (fxavog),  thin,  rare — §ma7iom'eter,n.  maw'oscope,  n. 

Man-d»,  f.  5.  the  hand :  as,  eTwaw'cipate,  to  take  out  by 
the  hand,  (to  set  free  from  servitude) ;  man'acle,  a 
chain  for  the  hand ;  man'iple,  a  handful,  a  small  band 
of  soldiers ;  fwcznufac'ture,  the  thing  or  work  done  by 
the  hand;  man'uscnpi,  the  thing  written  with  the  hand; 
manu'brium,  a  handle. 
Hadmin'icle,  n.  a.dminic'ula,T,  a.         ITamflnwen'sis,  n. 

*  Matdchean  (i  Manea,  a  Persian  educated  among  the  Magi ;  of  whom  he 
ytm  one,  before  he  embraced  Christianity),  one  of  the  followers  of  Manes,  who 
taught  that  there  were  two  principles  of  all  things,  co-eternal  and  co-equal,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil ;  that  two  equipollent  deities  ruled  the  wmid,  and 
other  gross  and  impious  errors. — Johnson's  IHct.  by  Todd. 

t  BwHomania,  the  rage  of  possessing  books ;  book-vmufn^K^ 

X  Manifesto,  a  public  declaration  made  by  a  prince,  explaimng  his  reasons  for 
going  to  war  or  adopting  any  hostile  measure  towards  another  country. 

$  Manometer  or  Mano8coj)e,  an  instrument  for  showing  the  alterations  in  the 
rarity  and  density  of  the  air. 

II  Adminicle,  originally,  a  prop  for  vines,  which  could  be  removed  by  the 
hand ;  help,  sujjport. 

%  Amamiensis,  a  person  who  writes  what  another  dictates ;  or  oopiet  what 
has  been  written  by  another. 
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emoft'cipate,  p. 

emuncipa'tioo,  n. 

enumcipa'tor,  n. 

immon'ocle,  v. 

mmVitain',  v. 

maintaiii'er,  n. 

ftuiintain'able,  a, 
^inotn'tenance,  n. 

fium'ocle,  n.  Slv. 
tnmn'age,  v.  &.  n. 

num'ageaUe,  a. 

tnan'ager,  71. 

man'ngemeni,  n, 

tnan'agery,  n. 

man'cipate,  v. 

Mar-j;,  n.  3.  ^ 

marine',  a.  &  n. 
mar'iner,  n. 
fTtortt'imal,  a. 

M ARGO,  in-w,  m. 
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fiumcipa'tioD,  n. 
IfTum'ciple,  n. 

man'tple,  n. 

YTiontp'ular,  a. 
{mantpula'tion,  n. 
Ilmiinoeu'vre,  n.  &  v. 
irjTuin'tad,  a.  &  n. 

iTian'iiary,  a. 
**mtf7M/'Wal,  a. 

manu'brwim,  n. 

fTumuduc'tion,  n. 

fTumuduc'tor,  n. 

ifumufac'ture,  n.  & 

fiumtifiic'turer,  n. 


MAR 

immtf&c'tory,  n.  &  a 

num'tanise,  v. 
ffmanumissi'oD,  n. 

iikinianit',  v. 

manu'nhle,  a, 
f  Jmanure',  v.  &  n. 

«7iiinu'rer,-n. 

fiumure'meiit,  n. 

fnait't£«cript,  n. 

misman'age,  v. 

misman'ag'eable,  a. 
{{portman'teau,  n. 
V.  unman'a^eable,  a. 

uniTuzn'a^ed,  a. 


sea :  as,  marine',  belonging  to  the  sea^ 
or  a  ^ea-soldier. 

mor'ttime,  a.  transmarine',  a. 

morin'orama,  n.  ultramarine',  n.  &  a. 

submarine',  a. 

3.  a  fo^'nAt  or  edge. 


*  Maiintenance  (Fr.  A  manutenUo  and  monufenfia,  Lat.  **  which  signify  the 
uf^oiding  of  a  cause  or  person ;  metaphorically  drawn  from  succouring  a  yoiiDg 
child  that  learns  to  go  by  one's  hand." — CoweC)  Literally,  a  holding  ttp  by  the 
hand ;  support,  protection^  sustenanccy  or  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

t  Manage,  to  ^uide  or  conduct  by  the  hand ;  to  carry  on. 

X  Manciple f  originally,  the  farmer  of  the  public  taxes ;  the  steward  of  a  cooi- 
munity,  thepurveyor. 

^Manipulation  (A  mardpulatim,  adv.  Lat  by  hands  or  compameSt  or  in  hstq>s), 
literally,  the  act  djUUng  the  hand ;  in  mines,  the  manner  of  digging  silver  out 
of  die  earth. 

tl  Manoeuvre  (Fr.  manuvrierj  a  handicraft  man,  or  skilful  sea-officer ;  manavra, 
ItaL  numopera,  low  Latin,  i.  e.  manus  opera),  literally,  a  work  or  operation  hy 
the  hand.  Originally,  in  the  French  language,  the  service  of  a  vassal  to  hw 
lord ;  then,  an  operation  of  military  tactics,  a  stratagem,  in  which  sense  we  use 
it,  and  apply  it  luso  to  naval  skill  in  managing  a  ship ;  and  thence  any  kind  of 
management 

T  Manual,  belonging  to  the  hand ;  also  a  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried 
in  the  hand.  **  Manubial,  belonging  to  spoil  taken  by  the  hand  in  war. 

tt  Manumission,  literally,  the  act  of  sending  away  by  /Ac  liand,  or  giving 
liberty  to  slaves.  **  When  a  master,  going  with  his  slave  in  his  hand  to  the 
Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  Proconsul  or  ProfNstor,  said,  *  I 
desire  that  this  man  be  free,  acc«rding  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ;*  Hune 
hominem  liberum  *sse  voLo  mare  vd  jure  Quiritium ;  and  the  PrsBtor,  if  be  ap> 
provcKl,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,  pronounced,  '  I  say  that  this 
man  is  free,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.'  Whereupon  the  lictor  or  die 
master  tumine  him  round  in  a  circle,  (called  ver/i^o),  and  giving  him  a  blow 
on  the  cheek,  ief  him  go,  (fi  manu  emiiiebat),  signifying  that  leave  was  granted 
him  to  go  whero  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave  was  struck,  was 
called  tniuftcto." — Adams's  Roman  Antiquities. 

tX  Manure,  to  cultivate  by  manual  labour ;  to  dung,  to  fatten  with  compostau 

$$  Portmanteau,  Vi  portable  leather  hag  to  carry  clothes  in. 
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marge,  or  mar'ginal,  a.  mar^ginate,  v, 

Tnar'gin,  n,  &  v,  mar'gin&lly,  ad*  mar^giruited,  a, 

MARiT-t75,  m.  2.  a  married  man,  a  htisband. 
mar'italf  a,  mar'ria^e,  n.  mar'ried,  a, 

mar^itsted,  a.  mar'ri&geMe,  a.  remar'ry,  v. 

marit'icidei  n.  mar'ry,  v. 

Mars,  mart-/5,  m.  3.  the  god  of  war  ;  war. 

immar'tteX,  a.  mar'^ial,  a.  mar'^ialist,  n. 

march,  n,  &  v.  mar'tialism,  n. 

Martyr  (i*a^^),  a  witness,  a  martyr:  as,  proiomartyr 

the  first  martyr,  {Stephen  the  evangelist) 

mar'tyr,  n,  &  i;.*  mar'tyrize,  v.  marlyroVogist,  n, 

mar*tyr]y,  a.  mar'tyro\oge,  or  m«r/yrolog'ical,  a, 

mar^tyrdom,  n.  martyrol'ogy,  n.  protomar'tyr,  n, 

IAascvl-us,  m.  2.  the  male  or  he  of  any  creature, 
enttis'cuhte,  v.  Si  a.     mas'culate,  v.  mas^ctUinenesa,  n, 

emascula'tion,  n.  mas'cul'me,  a,  xmmas'culate,  v, 

male,  a,  &,  n,  mas'culmely,  ad. 

Massacre,  m.  (Fr.  from  mazzare,  Ital.  of  mactare,  v.  1.  to 
sacrifice),  carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  murder. 

matfsacre,  n.  &  v.       mas'sacerer,  n, 
Materi-^,  f  1.  matter  or  stuff:  as,  mate'rialize,  to  make 

or  form  into  matter ;  ma^e'rzalist,  one  who  denies  spirit- 
ual substances. 

commate'ria},  a.  immate'rialized,  a.       mnteriaVity,  n. 

commaterial'ity,  n,      \mmate'ria.\je,  a.  mate'rialize,  v. 

immate'rieX,  a,  mate'ri»\,  a.  &  n.         mate'rib\s,  n, 

immate'rialiy,  ad,        mate'riaUy,  ad.  mate'riaXe,  a. 

immate'rialness,  n.      mate'ritdism,  n.  materia' t'lon,  n. 

immaterial'ity,  n.         mate'rialiat,  n. 
Mater,  matr-i5,  /.  3.  a  mother :  as,  mater'm],  pertaining 

to  a  mother;  ma'trona],  relating  to  a  matron  or  tvife. 

mater'na],  a.  ^ma'trix,  or  ma'tronlike,  a. 

mater'niiy,  n.  ma'irice,  n.  ma'tronly,  a. 

mat'ricide,  n.  ma' Iron,  n.  \ma'triinony,  n. 

*matric'ulaXe,  v.  &  a.     ma'tromii,  a.  T/ia/rtmo'niai,  a. 

matrictda'tion,  n:   •     ma'tronize,  v.  matrimo' nlally,  ad. 

*  Matriculate^  (i  malricula :  "  a  matrix,  quod  ea  velut  malrice  contineantUF 
inilitain  nomina,*' — Ainsworth),  to  enter  or  admit  into  a  university  or  any  society, 
by  setting  down  the  name ;  to  enrol  or  enlist. 

t  Matrvt  or  Malrice,  the  womb,  or  place  where  any  thing  is  generated  ot  form- 
ed; a  mould,  or  that  which  gives  form  to  something  inclosed. 

I  Matrimony,  marriage  or  nuptials ;  the  nuptial  state,  the  contract  of  man  and 
wife. 
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Math£M-j9,  at-05  (fibodiifjLa,  aro^,  H  fitadsw  or  pwxvdavw,  to  leam)^ 
learning:  as,  ma^Aematici'an,  one  skilled   in  mathe- 
matics; opsim'aiAy,  late  education, 
mathemat'ic^  a.  mathematici'sLn,  n.        oipsim'athy,  n, 

mathemat'icaU  a.        *7nathemat'icaj  n.         tphil'oma^^  n. 
mathemat' icaWy,  ad,   jmaihe'siBj  n,  gpolym'fl^Ay,  n. 

Mat-OS  (fi'ttTof,  ^  jxaw,  to  move  or  56cAi  to),  a  moving ^  a 
motion ;  autowi'a^al,  belonging  to  an  automato/i. 
autom'afon,  n.      automot'ical,  a.      autom'atous,  a.    autom'otal,  a. 

Matur-cts,  a.  ripe ;  as,  immature'^  not  ripe  or  perfect ; 
premature' f  ripe  too  soon,  or  before  the  time. 
immature',  a.  mature'ly,  ad,  premature',  a, 

immature'iy,  ad,  matu'rity,  n,  prewurtMre'ly,  ad, 

immature'neaa,  n.         matu'raXe,  v,  premature^neaB,  n, 

immatur'ity,  n,  matura'tion,  n,  prematur'tty,  n, 

mature',  a,  &  v.  matu'ratiwe,  a, 

MATUTiN-tTjjf,  n,  2,  the  morning — ma'tutin^l  or  ma7trfine,  €U 
MAusoLE-j73f,||  n,  2.  any  sumptuous  monument, 

Wmausole'um,  n,  mausole'sLB,  a, 

Maxill-^,  /.  1.  the  jauhbone — maxil'hr,  a,  max'Uhxy^  a. 
Maxim- cTjif,  a,  {d,  magnus),  the  greatest:  as,  maodim^  a 
general  principle ;  a  leading  truth;  an  axiom, 
max'im,  n,  max'imum,  n. 

Mechan-^o  (fAiixavaw),  to  contrive^  to  invent:  as,  mechan- 
ici'auy  one  skilled  in  mechanics, 
immeckan'ic&l,  a.         mechan'icaWy,  ad.        mechamd'an,  n, 
mechan'ic,  a.  &  n.       mec/ian'icalness,  n.      mech'anism,  n, 
l{mechan'\c9,  n.  mechan'icaWze,  v,        mech'amst,  n, 

mec^n'ical,  a, 

*  Mathematics,  the  science  which  contemplates  whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  measured ;  comprised  under  lines,  numbers,  superficies,  solids,  &c. : 
it  is  either  Pure  or  Mixed ;  the  Pure  considers  abstracted  quantity,  without  any 
relation  to  matter ;  the  Mixed  is  interwoven  with  physical  considerations,  as 
astronomy,  ^eosraphy,  navigation,  mechanics,  surveying,  architecture,  &c 

t  MalKesis,  the  doctrine  of  mathematics.        %  PhiUmalh,  a  lover  of  learning. 

$  Pdymathy,  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  many  difibrent 
subjects. 

i  Mausoleum,  a  name  which  was  first  given  to  a  stately  monument,  erected  by 
queen  Artemisia,  for  her  husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  and  reckoned  one 
o^  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  whence,  any  sumptuous,  splendid,  or  pompous 
funeral,  monument,  or  tomh. 

IT  Mechanics,  the  geometry  or  science  of  motion ;  that  branch  of  practical 
mathematics  which  considers  motion  or  moving  forces,  their  nature  and  laws, 
with  their  effects  in  machines. 
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JdKDi-us,  a,  middle :  as,  media' tor,  one  who  goes  in  the 
middle  between  two  parties,  {an  intercessor)  ;  medioc'- 
rity,  middle  rate ;  intermc'A'ate,  coming  in  the  middle 
between ;  merft'ety,  middle  state,  half. 


me'diatory,  a, 
media' toTBhip,  n, 
medi'ety,  n. 
medioc'ntj,  n. 
medwc'riet,  n, 
meditem'nefm,  a. 
mec^iterra'Deous,  a. 
me'dinm,  n. 


dimed'isiXjQy  v,  intenne'c/ml,  a, 

^imedia'tion^  n,  7ne'dia,te,  v,  &  a, 

imme'diate,  a.  mc'diately,  ad, 

immc'cfiately,  ad.  media'tion,  n. 

imm/?'rf«atenes8,  n,  media'tor,  n. 

iss^ne'diacy,  n.  mediato'ria},  a. 

interTnc'rfiacy,  n.  Tnedia'trix,  or 

interme'(/iate,  a.  &,  v,  media'  (ress,  n. 
intermc'citately,  ad. 

Mede-o/2,  v.  dep,  2.  to  cure,  to  heal:  as,  ivTeme'diahle 
that  cannot  be  cured;  medic'ins],  having  the  power  of 
healing,  or  belonging  to  physic, 
immed'icahiet  a.  medicament' eAly,  ad, 

irreme'diahle,  a,  med'icaXe,  v. 

irTeTne'diahly,  ad.         medica'tloBy  n. 
irreTne'rfiobleness,  n,    med'icine,  n. 
*iW.  D. 

medidinahXe,  a. 

medic'inal,  a. 

medic'inaWy,  ad. 


rem'edy,  n.  &  v. 
reme'diahle,  a. 
reme'disH^  a. 
remc'rftate,  a. 
rem'crfiless,  a. 
refn'e(itlessness,  n, 
vmreme'diahle,  a. 
unrem'edied,  a. 


med'ical,  a. 
med'\ca]\y,  ad. 
mec^'icable,  a, 
med'icament,  n. 
mediannenVal,  a, 

MEDiT-oi2,  meditatus,  v.  dep.  1.  to  muse  or  think  upon :  as, 
med'ithie,  to  muse  or  dwell  on  with  intense  thought, — 
commonly  used  of  pious  contemplation, 
mecl't/ate,  v.  pxemed'it?Xe,  v.  &  a.    wnmed'ttzXeA,  a. 

medita'tion,  n.  premedita'tion,  n. 

med'ttativet  a.  premed'itaXely,  ad. 

Medull-^,  f.  1.  the  marrow  of  bones. 

medtd'hr,  a.  med'vlhry,  a. 

Meoas  (fji^yaf),  great — Jiweg-'«cosm,  n. 
Mel,  mell-w,  n.  3.  (fxeXi),  honey:  as,  ox'ymel,  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  honey. 
hy 'drome/,  n.  ||me//,  n.  mellifeToaa,  a. 

(meZtc'erous,  a.  ^mel'late,  n.  meZ/if 'luence,  n. 

♦  M.  D.  that  is,  TnediciiuB  doctor^  doctor  of  physic. — See  fool-note  under  Docco, 
p.  115. 
t  Medutlin,  the  pith  of  the  sun-flower,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  smell, 
t  Mepat'osm,  see  foot-note,  under  Macrocosm,  p.  221. 

i  Melicerous,  noting  a  tumor  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  consisting  of  matter  like  honeif 
U  MeU,  honey.  IT  MeUate,  a  combination  of  the  meUidc  acid  with  a  base 
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^medvl'lin,  n. 
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mettff 'luent,  a,  *mel'liU  n,  meUWic,  a, 

mellifluous^  a.  mel'lite,  n.  ox'ymel,  n, 

meW&dBi'XxoTi,  n. 
Melan  (fAfiXav),  blacky  dark:  as,  me/'ancholily,  in  a  sad^ 

dismal^  or  melancholy  manner. 
fmeZ'anagogue,  n.  meZ'ancholiness,  n.       melanit'i'C^  a. 

fwei'ancholic,  a.  &  n.     me/'ancholist,  n.         {me/'flnteri,  n. 
merancholy,  n.  &l  a,     meZ'ancholize,  v.        \{mel' a$sei^  n. 
meZ'ancholily,  ad       |meZ'anite,  ft.  IFmesom'e^,  ft. 

Melior,  a,  (compar.  of  bonus,  good),  better:  as,  me'Kor 
ate,  to  better,  {to  improve,) 

B-me'licrote,  v,  me'liorated,  o.  meliora'tion,  n, 

'     Kmeliora'tioTi,  n,  me'liorating,  a,  mc/ior'ity,  n. 

me'liomte,  v, 
Mel-o5,  71.  2.  (fAsXog),  a  song  or  />oewi ;  a  tune :  as,  meT 
ody,  «^?ee^  sound,  (mtmc.) 
im^ne/o'dious,  a,  wicfo'diousness,  n.         phil'omeZ,  or 

**mel'ody,  n.  me/'odize,  r.  JJphilome'Za,  n. 

meto'dious,  a.  ftmc/'odrame,  n.  unmefo'dious,  a. 

mcto'diously,  arf. 

Membran--j,  f,  I.  a  thin  fibrous  skin  which  covers  the 
joints  ;  as,  mem'branous,  consisting  of  membranes. 

^l^mem'brane,  n.  memhra'neouB,  or        menibra'nifoTm^  a. 

mem6rana'ceous,  a,     mem'branous,  a, 

*  MdLvty  in  farriery,  a  dry  scab  on  the  "heel  of  a  horse's  fore  foot,  cured  by  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar ;  but  MeUUe,  honey-stone, — a  mineral  of  a  honey 
colour,  found  only  in  very  minute  regular  crystals. — Cleaodand. 

t  MeHanagogue,  a  medicine  supposed  to  purge  off  or  expel  black  bUe  or  chder. 

X  Melanite,  a  mineral,  a  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  velvet  Uacky  or  greyish  black. 

i  Mekmteri,  salt  of  iron,  or  iron  in  a  saline  state,  mixed  with  inflammable 
matter. 

II  MdaaseSf  the  syrup  which  drains  from  Muscovado  sugar  when  cooling — 
treacle. 

T  Mesomdas,  a  precious  stone  with  a  Uack  vein  parting  every  colour  in  the 
midst 

**  Mc^y,  differs  from  harmony,  bb  it  consists  in  the  agreeable  succession  and 
modulation  of  sounds  by  a  single  voice;  whereas  harmony  consists  in  the  ac- 
cordance of  different  voices  or  sounds.  Melody  is  vocal  or  instrumental. — 
Hooker. 

ft  Melodrame,  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  songs  are  intermixed. 

tt  Philomela,  literally,  lover  of  songs;  originally,  the  daughter  of  Pandion, 
king  of  Athens,  who  was  changed  into  a  nightiTigole ;  hence  a  nightingale. 

^^  Membrane,  a  loeb  of  several  sorts  of  fbres,  interwoven  together  for  the 
covering  and  wrapping  up  some  parts ;  the  fbres  of  the  membranes  give  them 
an  elasticity,  whereby  they  can  contract,  and  closely  grasp  the  parts  they  con- 
tain, and  their  nervous  fbres  give  them  an  exquisite  sense,  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  contractions ;  they  can,  therefore,  scarcely  sufller  the  sharpness  of 
medicines,  and  ore  difficultly  united  when  wounded. — Quincy. 
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AdLcMOR,  a.  mindful^  keeping  in  mind:  as,  mewi'orable, 
worthy  of  memory,  or  of  being  kept  in  mind, 

commem'orate,  v,         mem'orably,  ad,  mentioning,  a, 

ciommemora'tion,  n,  ^memoran'dum,  n,  mtBremem'beT,  v, 

commem'orable,  a.       mem'orative,  a,  remem'ber,  v. 

commem'oratiye,  a,      mem'ory,  n.  remem'bereTf  n. 

commern'oratory,  a.      mem'orize,  v,  Temem'bjrwnce,  n. 

UDmemo'rifd,  a.  {memo'nal,  a.  &  n,  remem'brancer,  n. 

immewio'ftally,  aid,       memo'ridWBi,  n.  remi/its'cence,  n. 

intermen'rion,  v.  memo'rialize,  r.  reminwcfin'^ial,  a. 

^memen'to,  n.  mcm'orist,  n.  unTwcn'fioned,  a. 

^memoir',  n,  mention,  n.  &  v.  unremeT/i'feering,  a. ' 

fnem'orable,  a.  ?nen'donecl,  a,  unremem'6erance,  91. 

Men  (fAtjv),  a  month :  as,  menoVogy,  register  of  months, 
Hariiumack,  n.  **menis'cu9,  n,  moon,  n. 

Xmen'agogne,  n.  menoVogy,  n,  moon'y,  a. 

Mfiif  AGE,  m.  (Fr.)  a  household ;  a  collection  of  animals, 
^fmen'age,  or  Wmen'agery,  n,  X\me'nisil,  a.  &  n. 

Mknd-^,  ^  1.  a  blemish;  a  mistake:  &S,  Kmend',  or 
emend',  to  take  out  the  blemishes  or  faults,  {to  cdtrect) 
tanend',  v,  amends,  n.  emen'datory,  a, 

nmen'dable,  a.  emend',  v.  mend,  v, 

nmen'der,  n.  emen'dahle,  a,  men'dahle,  a, 

Bmend'fvi,  a.  emenda'tion,  n,  men'ded,  a, 

nmend'ment,  n.  emen'dsitely,  ad,  men'der,  n. 

amend'ing,  n.  emen'dator,  n.  mend'mg,  a, 

Mbndax,  ac-t^,  a,  lying,  false'mendac'ity,n.  menda'cious,a, 
Mendic-c7s,  m,  2,  a  beggar :  as,  men'dicant,  one  who  begs, 

emen'dtca.te,  v.  men'dicsLnt,  a,  &  n,      mendic'ity,  n. 

men'dicaxicy,  n,  men'dica.te,  v, 

*  Memento,  literally,  let  them  remember ^  a  memorial  notice,  a  hint  to  awaken 
&e  memorijf. 

t  Memoir 8^  histories  written  by  those  who  have  been  1;dtne8se8  of  the  trans- 
actions, and  acquainted  with  the  persons,  which  they  describe. 

X  Memorandum,  a  short  note  for  the  better  remembrance  of  a  thing,  or  to  help 
the  mcmori^. 

$  Memoritd,  a  monument,  or  whatever  else  serves  to  call  a  thing  or  person  to 
remembrance,  an  address  or  petition,  reminding  of  services,  and  soliciting  reward. 

II  Almanack,  a  calendar ;  a  book  in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  seasotis,  with 
the  return  of  feasts,  fiists,  and  courts,  is  noted  for  the  ensuing  year. 

IT  Mena^ogue,  a  medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  men^. 

**  Memscus,  literally,  a  little  moon;  a  lens,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other. 

tt  Menage  or  Menagery,  a  collection  of  wild  animals ;  also  a  yard  or  place 
in  which  they  are  kept 

U  Memal,  belonging  to  a  household,  or  train  of  servants. 
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Mfiiffs,  ment-is,  f.3.ihe  mind :  as,  command  to  write  nates 
upon  an  author,  (to  explain.) 
com'ment,  v.  &  n.        com'menting,  a,  men'taHy,  ad. 

com'menter,  n.  ^commen^f/t'ous,  a.        ve'hement,  a. 

corn'mentaryt  n,  demen'tete,  v,  &.  a,      \e'hemerU\y,  ad, 

com'menttLte,  v.  dementa'tiaat  n.  ye'hemence,  n. 

coxnmenia'tOTj  n.  men'talj  a,  ve'hemency,  n. 

MfiNS-wf.  /.  1.  a  table :  as,  men'sa]^  belonging  to  the  table. 
fcommens'al,  n.  JcommcTwa'rion,  n.         men'ta},  a. 

icomme/i^rity,  or-. 

Mens-zs,  m.  3.  (jxtjv),  a  month :  as,  men'strual^  pertaining 
to  a  month, ^or  menstruum, 
men'struslf  a,  men'struousj  a.  imen'strmxm,  n, 

MENSOR--f,  f.  1.  {H  metior,  «.  dep,  4.  to  measure),  a  mea- 
sure :  as,  commen'sMrate,  measured  with  or  together ; 
immense',  not  measurable,  (unlimited,  infinite.) 
tAmeas'urement,  n.      immense',  a,  meas'urement,  n^ 

tAmensura'tlaa,  n.       immense'ly,  ad.  meas'urahle,  a, 

adme'^iate,  v.  immense' ness,  n.  measurably,  ad. 

covameas^urahle,  a.      immen'sity,  n.  measfurabieneBB,  n. 

commen'swrable,  a.      immen'swrable,  a.        men'surahle^  a. 
commensMrobil'ity,  n.  immenswrabirity,  n.     men'surflbil'ity,  n, 
commen'8ura.te,v.  &  a.  immen'surate,  a.  men'sunX,  a. 

commen'swrately,  ad.   incomTnen'swrable,  a.  men'stfrate,  v. 
commeTisura'tion,  n.     incom7nenst£rabirity,n.men'sura/ioD,  n, 
dimen'sion,  n.  incommen'surate,  a,     mete,  v. 

dimen'sionless,  a,         meas'ure^  n.  &  v.         me'ter,  n. 
dimen'sive,  a.  •    meos'tired,  a.  miBmeas'ure,  v, 

dimen'sity,  n.  meas'uringt  a.  oatmeas'ure,  v, 

immeos'ured,  a.  meas'urer,  n.  unmeas'uraiAe,  a. 

immeos'urable,  a,         meas'ureleas,  a,  xmrneas'tured,  a, 

immeos'urably,  ad. 

Me-0,  v.  I.  to  go  to  and  fro,  to  glide,  to  flow  or  pass:  as, 
permeable,  that  may  be  passed  through, 
immeabil'ity,  n.  impermeabil'ity,  n.     H^an'rfer,  n.  &  v. 

imper'meable,  a.  irre'meable,  a.  mean' der'mg,  a, 

*  Commeniidous,  uoriting  notes  upon  an  author ;  invented,  imaginary. 

t  Commengal  fellow  at  table. 

t  Commensalily  or  Commensation,  feUowsbip  at  table. 

$  All  licjuore  are  called  menalruums,  which  are  used  as  dissoLventg,  or  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  decoction ;  so  named  probably  from 
some  notion  of  the  old  chemists,  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the  pi^ 
paration  of  dissolvents. 

H  Meander,  is  a  river  of  Phry^  remarkable  for  its  winding  course ;  hfioat 
tt  came  to  signify  a  maze,  labyrtnih,  or  ^erpenti'^  winding. 
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mean'druin,  a.  Tpermeabil'ity,  n.  per'wicflring,  a, 

mean'dro\i8y  a.  per'meant,  a,  Tpermea'tioa,  n, 

mearCdry,  a,  per'Twcate,  v,  per'mcatory,  a. 

per'meable,  a,  per'meated,  a, 

Merci,  f,  (Fr.  contr.  from  misericordia,  Lat.)  tenderness, 
goodness,  pity,  grace,  pardon,  power, 
mer'cy,  n.  mercifulness,  n,  mer'ciiessneBS,  n. 

mer'cy-aeat,  n,  mer'cify,  v,  unmer'ctful,  a. 

mer'ciful,  a.  mer'ctless,  a,  unmer'ciM\y,  ad. 

mer'cifully,  ad.  mcr'cilessly,  ad.  unmer'ctfulness,  n. 

Merc— oi2,  v.  dep.  1.  (H  merx,  merc-is,  f.  3.  any  kind  of 

merchandise),  to  buy,  to  traffic:  as,  mer'cer,  one  who 
buys  and  sells — commonly  silks. 

com'merce,  v.  &  n.       mer'cership,  n.  mer'cliBnt,  n. 

com'mercer,  n.  meT'cery,  n.  mer'chantahle,  a. 

commer'cial,  a,  me/cat,  or  mer'cha.nt]y,  or 

commer'citMy,  ad.       mar'kei,  n.  wier'cAant-Iike,  a. 

mer'cantile,  a.  mer'cature,  n.  mcr'cAant-man,  n. 

mer'cahle,  a.  mer'cAand,  v.  *Mer'cnTy,  n, 

mer'cenary,  a.  &  n.      wicr'c^andable,  a.  uhmcr'cAantable,  a, 

mer'cermniy,  a.  ?wer'c^andize,  n.  &  v.  unTner'cantile,  «. 

mer'cenarinesa,  n.        mer'chsLndry,  n.  unmer'cenary,  a. 
mer'cer,  n. 

M ERcuRi-t7s,*  m.  2.  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the 

gods;  one  of  the  planets ;  quicksilver. 
*Mer'cury,  n.  &,  v.        mercu'rialiet,  n.  mercu'rify,  v. 

mercu'rieX,  a.  &  n.       mercu'rmXe,  n.  mercMnfica'tion,  n. 

mercu'rieiWze,  v. 

Merg-o,  mersum,  v.  3.  to  plunge  or  dip ;  to  overwhelm : 
as,  emer'gency,  a  rising  out  of  sl  fluid,  (any  sudden 
occasion,  a  pressing  necessity.) 
demer*'ed,  a.  emer^gent,  a.  immers'ing,  a. 

dewicr'^ion,  n.  emer'sion,  n,  immer'sion,  n. 

emergef,  v.  immerge^  or  merge,  or 

emergence,  n.  immerse',  a.  &  v.         merse,  v. 

emer'gency,  n.  immersed',  a.  mer'ger,  n. 

*  Mercuriu8,  Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter 
and  of  the  other  gods,  {qmsi  Medicurrius,  yworf  medius  inter  deos  et  homineg 
currebat),  hence  called  interpres  divum,  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  356. — Hence  his  Greek 
name  'Ep/ii?;,  Interpres,  Diodor. ;  the  god  of  eloquence,  the  patron  of  merchants, 
(ipiosi  Mercurius  i  merx),  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  harp ;  the  protector  of 
poets  or  men  of  genius,  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the  conductor  of  departed 
ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions, — Herat,  od.  I. ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and 
of  theft  His  attributes  were  a  caduceus  or  wand,  having  two  serpente  twisted 
nmnd  it,  a  pelatus  or  winged  cap,  a  talaria,  or  vnnged  sandals  for  his  feet 
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mer'«k)n,  n.  submer'^ing,  a.  submer^'ed,  a. 

mhrnerge',  v,  submerge',  a,  submer'sion,  n. 

Bubmerged'f  a, 
MERiDi-i:5i  m.  5.  (medius  dies),  mid-day^  noon  ;  the  south  • 
as,  merid'ional,  of  the  meridian,  or  50tt/A. 
antimcrWtan, «.  merici'ional,  a.  mm<itonal'ity,  n. 

t7terti2'tan,  n.  &  « .        merui'ionally,  ad         posbwcrtcZ'tan,  a. 

Merit- J7J»f,  swp.  (ft  mereo,  v.  2.  <o  deserve),  to  earn,  or 
g-ain ;  as,  merito'rious,  deserving  of  reward. 

demer'it,  n.  mer'iiable,  a.                mer'itory,  a. 

immer'it,  n.  mer'itedy  a.                   ^remer'it,  v. 

immer'ited,  a,  mer'it'mg,  a.                 promer'it,  v. 

immer't/ous,  a,  merito'riouB,  a.             unmer'itahle,  a, 

mer'it,  n.  &  v,  merito'riously,  ad,        unmer'ited,  a, 

mer'itedy  a,  •    merito'riousneB8,  n.      unmer'tf edness,  n, 

Me&-o«  (fAStfoff),  middle :  as,  iwesara'ic,  of  the  mesentery, 

♦mcs'entery,  n.  Jmes'olite,  n.                 ||mcs'otype,  n. 

mcsenter'ic,  a.  mesolog'arithm,  n.     ITTne^'zo,  n. 

t?ie»ara'ic,  a,  mcsom'elas,  n.              mezzorelie'vo,  n. 

fmcsoleu'cys,  n.  {iHesopota'mia,  n.          mezzotiuVo,  n, 

Messiah  (hb^,  ^  nK^?3»  <o  anoint),  the  anointed,  the  Christ — 

Messi'ah,  n.  Messi' ah^hx^,  n. 
Messieurs,  {pi  of  Monsieur,  my  Lard,  Fr.)  and   contr. 

Messrs.  Sirs,  gentlemen. 
Metall— €7jif,  n.  2.  (fjLSTaXXov),  a   hard  fossil  substance ; 

metal:  as,  met'allurgy,  the  art  of  working  metals, 
^^met'al,  n.  metal'lic,  a.  metal'lical,  a. 

*  Mesentery,  that  round  which  the  guts  are  convolved, — a  fatty  membrane 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  intestines,  and  to  which  they  are  attached.  This 
prevents  them  from  becoming  entangled  with  each  other  by  convolutions. 

t  Mesoleucys,  a  precious  stone  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 

X  Mesolite,  a  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 

i  Mejsc^otamia,  an  ancient  country  in  Asia,  l5dng  between  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  ||  Memtype,  prismatic  zeolite,  a  mineral 

T  Mezzo,  in  Music,  denotes  middle,  mean. 

**  Meted,  a  simple,  fixed,  shining,  opake  body  or  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
fusible  by  heat,  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  capable,  when  in  the 
state  of  an  oxyde,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  forming  with  them  metallic  salts. 
Many  of  the  metals  are  also  malleable,  or  extensible  oy  the  hammer,  and  some 
of  them  extremely  ductile.  Metals  are  mostly  fossil,  and  are  thirty  in  number. 
Twelve  of  these  are  maUeahle,  viz.  platina,  gmd,  silver,  merctiry,  lead,  copper^ 
tin,  iron,  zinc,  palladium,  nickel,  ana  cadmium.  The  following  sixteen  are  not 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  bear  extension  by  beating,  viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, coHaU,  manganese,  tellurium,  tetamum,  columbium,  mclybden,  tungsten, 
throme,  osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  uranium,  and  cerium.  *•  They  are  compact 
bodies  generated  in  the  earth,  heavy,  hard,  opaque,  possessed  of  a  remarkftUe 
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fnetallif'eroas,  a.  metaUim'tiaat  n.  met'allnrgic^  a, 

metafMorm,  a,  metallog'rwphy,  n.  mefallurgiik,  n. 

met'allme,  a,  mefalloid,  n, .  Tnefal-maji,  n, 

met'edl'ist,  n.  me/aZZoid'al,  a,  semimet'alf  n. 

met'aUizey  v,  met'allurgyj  n.  unmetal'lict  a. 

Meteor-^  (fxsrgw^a),  flying  luminous  bodies  in  the  air  or 
sky:  as,  mete'orous,  of  the  nature  of  a  meteor, 
me'teor,  n,  *meZ6r'olite,  n.  meteorolog'ical,  a. 

meteor'iCf  a,  meteorol'ogy,  n.  fTnc'Zcoromancy,  or 

me'teorize^  v.  meteoroY ogist,  or         meter 'omancy,  n. 

mete'orous^  a.  meteroV ogist,  n.  meteoroa' copy,  n, 

*met'eoro\ite,  or  meteorolog' ic,  a. 

Meter,  metr-os  {ii^yityi^,  tt^r\<r^og),  a  mother:  as,  me^rop'olis, 
the  mother  city — the  chief  <3ity  of  a  country. 
TTie^rop'olis,  n.  metrop' elite,  n,         .   me/ropolit'ical,  a. 

fne^ropol'itan,  n.  &  a.  meZropolit'ic,  a, 

Metop-ojv  (fjLSTW'jrov,  a  fASTa  &  cIk}.,  the  looh),  the  forehead, 

the  front — metopos  copy,  n,  metopos' copist,  n. 
METR-iTjtf,  n.  2.  (fjLST^ov),  a  measure:  as,  chrono/w'e^e?-,  an 
instrument  to  measure  time ;  gonioTw'e^er,  an  instrument 
to  measure  angles ;  heliom'eier,  an  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  sun  and  stars ;  hexam'eter,  a  terse  of  six  feet ; 
\  pentameter,  a  verse  of  five  feet. 

Jaltim'c/ry,  w.  &sym'metry,  n.  **barom'eZcr,  n. 

^anemowVZer,  n.  asym'meZral,  a.  baromei'rical,  a. 

llareom'efer,  n.  ITbacalom'eZry,  r?.  chronom'cier,  n. 

Mutre^fusiUe,  and  TnaUeaUe  in  different  degrees.  There  were  originally  reckon- 
-ed  but  seven  metals,  viz.  ^oW,  s/Zt)er,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver ;  but 
this  number  has  since  been  increased  to  thirty,  some  of  which  have  the  metallic 
|Hrof>erties  in  a  small  degree.  Of  the  primitive  metals,  gold  is  the  heaviest ;  but 
platinnm,  one  of  the  newly  discovered  metals,  is  found  to  be  still  heavier." — 
Crahb's  Dictionary.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  metals  is  the  following : 
Plalina,  when  purified,  is  about  20  times  heavier  than  water ;  gold,  19  times  ; 
mercury^  in  its  native  state,  called  quicksilver,  14  times  ;  lead,  11  times ;  silver, 
10  times ;  copper,  9  times ;  iron,  8  times ;  and  tin,  7  times  heavier  than  water. 

*  Meteorolite  or  Meterdite,  a  meteoric  stone, — called  also  aerolite. 

t  Meteoromancy,  divination  by  meteors,  chiefly  by  Oiunder  and  lightning, — 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans. 

X  AUimetry,  the  art  of  taking  or  measuring  altitudes  or  heights,  whether  ac- 
cessible or  inaccessible, — generally  performed  by  a  quadrant. 

^  Anemometer,  an  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the  force  and  velocity  of 
die  wind. 

II  Areometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  density  or  gravity  of  any  liquid. 

T  Baculometry  (A  baculus,  m.  2.  a  staJjF),  the  art  of  measuring  distances  by  one 
*ar  more  staves. 

'**  Barometer,  a  machine  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
warialions,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine'the  changes  of  the  weather. — It  diifen 
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diam'^fral,  a. 
diam'eerally,  ad, 
diam«tVical,  a, 
diamet'rtcally,  ad, 
tdim'elcr,  n.  &  a. 

idynamom'eter,  n. 
ecbom'6<er,  n. 
echom'efry,  n. 
Ilelectrom'e^cr,  n. 
electromcfrical,  a. 
ITeudiom'rtcr,  n. 
eudiom'eiry,  n. 
eudiomefric,  a. 
eudiome^'rical,  a. 
♦♦galvanom'ctcr,  ». 

gasom'etry,  n, 
geom'eter,  n. 
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t\geom'etry,  n, 
geom'etrkl,  a. 
geomet'r'ic,  a, 
geomet'r'\C3\t  a, 
geometrically,  ad, 
geome/rici'an,  ft. 
geom'etr'ize,  v, 
goniom'eter,  n. 
goniomefVical,  a. 
graphom'efer,  n. 
grapbomefrical,  a, 
gravimVfcr,  n, 
heliom'efcr,  n. 
hexam'eier,  n.  &  a, 
bexame^'ric,  a. 
hexAmel'rica.},  a, 
horom'etry,  n. 
horomet'rical,  a, 
hydrom'eter,  n. 
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{{hydrom'e^ry,  n. 

hydrom^f'ric,  a. 

hydromc^'rical,  a, 

hygrom'eter,  n, 

hygrom'cfry,  n. 

hygromef 'rical,  a, 
llllhyper'iweier,  n. 

hyperwicf rical,  a, 
iririongim'c/fy,  n, 

manom'c^6T,  n. 
♦♦♦wie'ier,  or  me'tre,  n, 

metrical,  a. 

metrici'Kn,  n, 

microm'eter,  n, 
f ttpantom'efcr,  n.  &,  a. 

p&ntomet'riCj  a, 

pantome^'rical,  a, 
IWpedom'eter,  n. 

pedomei'rical,  a. 


from  the  baroscope,  which  only  shows  that  the  air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than 
another,  without  specifying  the  difierence. 

*  Diameter,  the  line,  which,  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  divides  it  into  equal  parts. 

t  Dimeter,  a  verse  of  two  measures. 

X  Dunamometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  strength  or  power  of  men  and 
animusy— used  at  the  American  gymnasiums  to  ascertain  the  relative  jxnoer«  of 
the  gymnasts,  and  the  increase  of  power  gained  by  exercise. 

$  Echometer,  an  instrument  used  for  measuring  sound.  '' 

II  Electrometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity,  and  determining  the 
quali^  of  electricit}^  in  any  electrified  body. 

IT  Eudiometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  quantity  of 
oxygen  it  contains. 

^*  Gcdvanomeier,  a  measure  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  galvanic  operations. 

ft  Gasometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  gases, — also  the  place  where  gas  is 
prepared  for  lighting  streets. 

XX  Geometry,  originally,  the  art  of  measuring  the  earth.  At  present,  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  science  of  extension,  or  extended  things,  that  is,  of  Unes,  surfaces, 
and  sdids.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  the  Jirst  inventors  of  Geome- 
try, and  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  to  have  been  the  occasion, — that 
river  bearing  away  all  the  bounds  and  landmarks  of  men's  estates,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  people  were  obliged  to  distinguish  their 
lands  by  the  observation  of  their  figures  and  quantity ;  and  thus  by  experience 
and  habit,  formed  a  method  or  art  which  was  the  origin  of  Geometry 

$$  Hydrometry,  the  act  of  measuring  water. 

nil  Hypermeter,  any  thing  greater  than  the  standard  requires. 

fT  Longimetry,  the  art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths, — ac- 
cessible or  inaccessible. 

***  Meter  or  Metre,  speech  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  harmonic  sylla^ 
bles,- — verse,  measure,  numbers.  Rhythm  respects  lime  only,  and  comprehends 
music  and  dancing,  as  well  as  poetry.  Metre  respects  the  time  and  order  of 
the  syUaJbles,  and  only  extends  to  verse. 

fff  Pantometer,  an  mstrument  to  measure  all  sorts  of  angles,  elevations,  and 
distances. 

ttX  Pedometer,  a  mathematical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  worn  in 
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llstereom'^ry,  n. 

stereomeCrical,  a. 
ITstichom'e^ry,  n. 
**sym'mcfry,  n, 

Bym'metrialf  m: 

Bymmefriarit  n. 

symmet'rical,  a. 

sym 'wie/r ist,  n. 

eyrn'metrize,  v. 


\\thermom' etcTf  n. 

therniomef  rical,  a. 
\\irigonom' etry,  n, 

trigonom'c^ricaJ,  a. 

trigonom€<'rically,?i. 

Xiim'eter^  n. 

trimerrical,  «. 

ungeowic/'rical,  a. 

zumosim'e^er,  n. 


pentam'eter,  n. 
*peri77i'e/er,  n. 
tphotom'e^er,  n. 

photomei'ric,  a, 

pbotofTie/Vical,  a. 
tplaniw'c/ry,  n. 

planime^Vicy^. 

planimet'rical,  n. 
{pyrom'efcr,  n. 

semidiam'eter,  n. 

MiASM-^  djLiaitffjua,  ^  fxiaivw,  to  pollute),  a  stain,  pollution, 
^^mi'asm,  or  mi'asma,  n.  miasmat'ic,  a, 

MiC5— ^,||||  f'  I'  a  crumb,  a  little  quantity  of  any  thing  that 

breaks  off- — ||||77ii'ca,  n,  wica'ceous,  a.  emica't\ox\,  n, 
MicR-os  (fjtixgof),  little,  small:  as,  wicrom'eter,  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  small  spaces. 
ITirwi'crocoem,  n.  twtcrog'raphy,  n.  mi'croscope,  n. 

microcos'micalj  a,        micronj'eter,  n.  microscop'ic,  a, 

*'*microcous'tic,  tl  wi'crophotie,  w.  wiicroscop'ical,  a, 

. -  — • 

tiiie  pocket,  to  measure  the  distance  which  the  wearer  walks, — the  paces  being 
numbered  by  its  wheels,  and  the  distance  irom  one  place  to  another  being  ex- 
actly measured.  Another  kind  is  attached  to  the  ivheel  of  a  carriage,  and 
there  is  a  surveying  wheel,  another  kind  called  peranwtdator,  a  waywiser. 

*  Perimeter,  literally,  a  measuring  round,  the  ambit  or  extent,  the  cirmpass  or 
sum,  of  all  the  sides  which  bound  any  figure  or  body,  of  what  kind  soever, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed, — a  circumference. 

t  Photometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  relative  intensities  of  light 

X  Planimetry,  the  mensuration  or  mehsuring  of  plain  surfaces. 

$  Pyrometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  alterations  of  dimensions  of  me- 
tals, and  other  solid  bodies,  arising  from  heal.    Muschenbroek  invented  it. 

II  Stereometry,  the  art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 

T  Stichometry,  a  catalogue  of  boo&i  of  Scripture,  with  the  number  of  verses 
which  each  book  contains. — Cha/nbers.  And  see  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  Part  II.  vol.  xi.  p.  248. 

**  Symmetry,  literally,  a  measuring  with  or  together  ;  adavtation  of  parts  to 
each  other ;  agreement  of  one  part  with  another ;  proportion,  harmony. 

tt  Thermometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  or  ascertain  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  matter. 

it  Trigonometry,  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  angles^f  triangles.  The 
business  of  this  science  is  to  find  the  angles  where  the  sides  are  given,  and  the 
sides  of  their  respective  ratios  where  the  angles  are  given. 

$$  Miasm,  infecting  substances  floating  in  the  air ;  the  effluvia  or  fine  par- 
ticles of  any  putrefying  bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  noxious  to  health. 

nil  Mica,  a  mineral  of  a  foliated  structure,  consisting  of  thin  flexible  lamels 
or  scales,  having  a  shining  surface.  "  Coloured  micas  generally  contain  some 
metallic  matter,  chiefly  iron ;  and  are  much  more  fusible  than  those  which  are 
pure  and  colourless." — Chamhers. 

TIT  3>fierocosm,  the  little  world  ;  man  is  so  called,  as  representing  the  world 
in  miniature ;  the  opposite  to  macrocosm  or  megacosm,  the  whole  or  great  world. 

*^  J^Ecrocoustic  or  Microphone,  an  instrument  to  augment  small  sounds,  and 
'  tin  hearing. 
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MioR-o,  V.  I.  to  change  one^s  abode  or  dtoeUing,  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another:  as,  migratory,  changing 
residence. 

ivamigTaftion^  n. 
interm^ra'tion,  n. 
wii'grate,  v, 
mi'grating,  a. 
migra'tion,  n, 
mi'gratory^  a. 
remi'grsLte,  v. 


com'mi^Tate,  v. 
iXJtnmigra'tion^  n, 
em'igmnt,  n.  &  a. 
em'igr&te,  v.  &,  a, 
em'igrating,  a, 
emigra'tlon,  n, 
im'wit^rant,  n. 
im'mi^rate,  v. 

Miles,  milit-is,  c. 


remigrt^tion,  n. 
trans'Tnigrant,  €lSl  n 
tramthmgrate,  v, 
trans'mt^ra^ing^,  a. 
tnLnsmigra'tiaOf  n. 
trans'mi^rator,  n. 
tmaa'migratory,  a. 


3.  a  soldier:  as,  mil'itSLxy^  suiting   a 
soldier,  (warlike.) 
mil'UnxiCY,  n.  mWitarY,  a,  &,n.         mU'itSLte,  v. 

*mi/'iteJit,  a.  mWiteinly,  ad,  fmt/tt'ia,  n. 

MiLi-j7jif,  n.  2.  rte  p/flTii^alled  miUet — mil'isLvy,  a. 

MiLLE,  n.  3.  ind.  a  thousand:  as,  milles'imal,  consisting 
of  thousandth  parts ;  miVliary,  of  a  mile, 
mil' foil,  n.  mitten'nial,  o.  mii'lvBJY^  a. 

TniZZena'rian,  n.  &  a.  |:mi2/en'niuin,  n.  }mt/7tgram,  it. 

mtZ'Zenaiy,  a.  wiZ'/cped,  n.  {mtZ'/tliter,  n. 

mi/'Zenist,  ti.  miZ/es'imal,  a.  \miUim'eier,  n. 

MiM-t7s,  m.  2.  (fAifAoff),  o?2e  t«Ao  imitates  by  his  gestures 
what  another  says  or  does;   a  farce:  as,  mm'ic,  to 
imitate  as  a  buffoon ;  mimje,  a  buffoon  or  farce, 
mim'ic,  n,  a,  &,v.        mime^  n,  &lv,  mimog'Tw^her,  n. 

mtm'tcal,  a.  witmc'sis,  n,  pan'tomtme,  n.  &  a< 

Tntm'ically,  a<i.  mim'icry^  n.  pantomim'ic,  a. 

mimet'ic,  a,  mimog'raphy,  n.  pantomim'ical,  a. 

wiimc^'ical,  a. 

MiN-.«,  /.  1.  threats:  as,  miwa'cious,  full  of  threats, 
com'm«nate,-v.  commin'atory,  a.  men'aced,  a, 

commina'tion,  n,  men'ace,  v.  &  n.  men'ocer,  n. 

*  Militant,  JigMng ;  engaged  in  tmrfare  with  hell  and  the  world ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  church  triumphant  m 
tieaven, 

t  MUida,  a  body  of  soldiers  enrolled  from  among  the  citizens,  to  defend  and 
guard  their  native  country,  a  national  force. 

t  Millennium,  literally,  a  thousand  years,  chiefly  used  for  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  expected  second  appearance  and  reign  here  on  earth,  wherein  great 
peace  and  happiness  are  to  prevail. 

^Milligram,  MUlUiter,  and  MUimeter,  are  French  measures  of  difierexit 
capacities. 
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menfacmg,  n.  &,  a* 
mina'cious,  a. 


MIN 

mtn'o/orily,  ad. 


minac'tty,  n. 
min'tUory,  a, 

Mijr-£o,  V,  2.  to  jut  out,  to  hang  over:  as,  em'inence,  state 
of  being  exposed  to  view,  (loftiness,  exaltation.) 


prom'inently,  ad. 
superem'inence,  n. 
soperem'inency,  n. 
superem'tnent,  a. 
superem'inently,  ad. 


em'tnence,  n.  pre-em'tnence,  n. 

em'inency,  n.  pre-em'tnent,  a. 

efn'inent,  a.  pre-em'inently,  ad. 

ewi'tnently,  ad.  prom'tnence,  n. 

im'minence,  n.  prom'mency,  n. 

ini'mtnent,  a.  prom'tnent,  a. 

Mineral,  m.  (Fr.)  ^^siZ  body ;  matter  dug  out  of  the  earth 

or  mines :  as,  mineraVogy,  the  doctrine  of  minerals 
*i»tn'eral,  n.  &  a.  min'erhVized,  a.  mtneralog'ical,  a. 

min'eralist,  n.  min'cralizer,  n.  mtneralog'ically,  ad. 

min'eralize,  v.  mtw'eralizing',  a.  &  n.  wiweral'ogist,  w. 

tmn^raliza'tion,  n.        mineraVogy,  n. 

Minister,  tr-z,  m.  2.  a  servant,  a  helper :  as,  admin'ister^ 
to  serve  to,  (to  give,  to  afford) ;  ministe'risA,  pertaining 
to  a  Tnmw^er,  of  church  or  state,  (acting  at  command.) 
admtnfister,  v.  Bdministra'trix,  n.        min'istery,  or 

ndmin'istered,  a,  antimints/e'rial,  a.       min'istry,  n. 

adminisfeVtal,  a.  min'ister,  n.  &,  v  min'islr&i,  a. 

admin' istrah\e,  a.         min'istered,  a.  min'istrant,  a, 

min'istering,  a. 

ministe^rial,  a, 

ministe'rislly,  ad. 

min'istresa,  n. 


ministra'tion,  n. 
ipreaidministra'tion,a- 
Buhmin'isteT,  or 
Bubmin'istraie,  v. 


admin'istrdite,  v. 
administra'tion,  n. 
admin'istratiye,  a. 
administra'tor,  n. 
administra'torBhip,a. 
MiNU-o,  minutum,  v.  3.  (H  minor,  minus,  less ;  minimus, 

least),  to  lessen :  as,  diwin'ish,  to  make  or  grow  less ; 

minor,  the  less — petty,  little;  Twxnute',  smaU^  slender; 

minu'tisd,  the  smaller  particulars, 


commtn'tiatc,  v. 
comfnin'uible,  a. 
com'minvte,  v. 
com'minuted,  a. 
com' minuting,  a. 
comminu'tioQ,  n. 


dimin'ish,  v. 
dimm'ishable,  a. 
dimin'ished,  a. 
difwtn'isher,  n. 
dimin'ishing,  a. 
dlTwin'ishingly,  ad. 


dim'inute,  a. 
dim'inutely,  ad 
dimin'uent,  a. 
diwiinM^ion,  n. 
dimin'utive,  a.  &.  n. 
dimin'utiyely,  ad. 


*  Mineraly  a  fossil  body.  All  metals  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are  not 
metals.  Minerals,  in  the  restrained  sense,  are  bodies  that  may  be  nielted,  but 
not  nudleated.  Minerals  have  been  variously  classed  by  different  writers.  The 
system  of  Werner  comprehends  them  under  the  four  classes,  of  earthy  salts, 
mftammables,  and  metals.  To  this  Linnseus  has  added  a  fifth  class,  of  petri- 
facHves. 
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dimm'vHvenefls,  n. 

immtnu'don,  ft. 

indimtn'ishable,  a. 

min'iatwxe^  n. 

mtn'tAin,  a.&,n, 
*min'im^  n. 

fmn'tmum,  n. 

min'imxoy  n. 
fmtn'ion,  n. 

mtn'icNt-like,  or 


mtVumly,  a. 
min'ioiiship,  yi. 
mm'ish,  r. 
|mt'nor,  n.  &  a. 
im'norate, ». 
Tiunora'don,  !!• 
witnor'ity,  n. 
mtn'tiend,  n. 
mt'num,  n. 
mi'nus,  n. 

MiR-trs,  a,  strange,  uxmderful:  as,  ad'mzVable,  that  may- 
be admired,  fit  to  excite  wonder. 


minute',  a, 
minute'lj,  ad,  * 
minu/e'ness,  n. 
min'ute,  n.  &  v. 
mtn'tf^ely,  a<i 
iTUTiu'dae,  n. 
minu'^ial,  a. 
undimtn'ishable,  a. 
undimtn'ished,  a. 


imir'acle,  n. 

mtVfzc'u^us,  a. 

mirac'ulously,  ocL 

mtroc'utousness,  n. 
Ilmir'ror,  n. 

unadmired',  a. 


ad'TTiirable,  o.  admi'rer,  n. 

ad'mirably,  ad  admi'ring,  a. 

ad'mtroblenesS)  n.  admi'ringly,  <u2. 

admtrabil'ity,  n.  admtra'iion,  n. 

admire',  v.  Rdmir'ative,  a, 

admt'red,  a.  mi'rable,  a. 

Misc-zQ,  mixtum,  v.  2.  to  mix  or  mingle :  as,  mz^ceZZa'ne- 
ous,  mingled,  composed  of  various  kinds, 

admia:',  v.  min'gled,  a,  mixtilm'efd,  a. 

admijc7ure,  n.  min'gledly,  ad»  mixtilin'eax,  a. 

B,dmix't\on,  n.  min'gler,  n,  mix'tion,  a. 

commtng-'te,  v.  win'g'/ing,  a.  mix'ture,  n. 

commta?',  r.  ?»wreZ&ina'rian,  a,  &  w.permi«'cible,  €>. 

commix'ion,  n.  mia'celUny,  a.  &,n,     permis'tion,  or 

commix' ture,  n.  misceWa'neous,  a.         ipeTmix'tion,  n. 

imming'le,  v,  mwceMa'neousness,  n.  promw'cMous,  o. 

imm/s'cible,  a.  ww'ctble,  a.  pro7m«'ctioufily,  act. 

immi«cibil'ity,  n.  mis'tion,  n.  promw'<n«>usne8S,  n. 

immto:',  v.  mix,  v.  unintermtxed',  a. 

immix'able,  a.  mix'ed,  or  unming'le,  v. 

incommia:7ure,  n.  mikt,  a.  uaming'led,  a. 

intermto?',  v.  mix'er,  n.  unmixed',  or 

intermta:7ure,  n.  mix'ing,  tf.  unmixV,  a. 

min'gle,  v. 

♦  Minim,  a  Utile  man  or  bein^ ;  one  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Francw- 
cans  or  Minimi ;  a  note  in  music. 

t  Minion,  a  darline,  the  favourite  of  a  place ;  a  small  kind  of  printing  t3rpefi. 

t  Minor,  literally,  less,  used  in  opposition  to  major,  ereater ;  a  person  under 
age, — that  is,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, — who  by  the  laws  of  this  countiy 
is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  power  of  managing  his  own  ailoirs,  or  in  the  poesession 
of  his  estate. 

$  Miracle,  something  that  excites  toonder ;  a  work,  or  an  efiect  above  human 
or  natural  power,  perwrmed  in  attestation  of  some  truth ;  or  a  work  effected  in 
a  manner  uiflferent  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  by  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Almighty,  lor  some  particular  purpose. 

II  Mirror,  a  looking  glass  ;  a  pattern,  an  example. 
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Miser,  a,  wretched^  pitifid:  as,  commw'crate,  to  pity. 
commis'erahle,  a.       •  commis'erativet  a,       mis'ery^  n, 
.  commis'erate,  v,  commis'eratiwely,  ad,  mis'eraiAe,  a, 

cammis'eraled,  a,         commis'eratoTy  n.  mis'erahly,  ad, 

commM'crating,  a.       mi'ser,  n,  mw'crableness,  n. 

commisera'tian,  n,  _       mi'^erly,  a, 

Mis-os  (fAKTog),  hatred,  enmity,  aversion :  as,  miVanthrope, 
or  mwan'thropist,  a  hater  of  mankind,   t 
mt«an'thropy,  or  wimnthrop'ic,  a.  wiisog'amist,  n. 

mt^'anthrope,  n.  wi«anthrop'ical,  a,      *misog'yny,  n, 

misan'thropist,  n,         wisog'amy,  n,  misog'ynist,  n, 

mi«an'thropiis,  n, 

MiTio-o,  V.  1.  (a  mitis,  a.  meek,  mild),,  to  make  meek  or 
mild,  to  soften :  as,  mit'igsite,  to  make  mild,  {to  aHe- 
mate.) 

immit'igahle,  a, 
mit'iga.te,  v, 
mit'igBted,  a. 
mit'igSiting,  a. 


mit'ige^nt,  a. 
nnmifigaXed,  a, 
unmit'igahle,  a. 


mitiga't'ion,  n, 
mit'igahXe,  a, 
mit'igatiye,  a, 
mit'igatoT,  n, 

MiTT-o,  missum,  v.  3.  to  send :  as,  admit',  to  send  to,  {to 
allow) ;  demit',  to  send  down,  {to  depress) ;  dismiss',  to 
send  asunder  or  away ;  omit'j,  to  leave  out,  to  pass  over, 
to  neglect ;  remit',  to  send  back ;  inamis'sible,  not  to  be 
lost ;  transTwit'fo'ble,  that  may  be  sent  beyond,  or  from 
place  to  place. 

amif',  V, 

commissi'on,  a.  &  v. 
commissi'oned,  a. 


admis'sible,  a, 
admmzbil'ity,  n. 
admissi'on,  n, 
admis^i'on-money  a, 
uAmit',  V, 
admit'ted,  a, 
tidmitUing,  a, 
h.dmit'teT,  n, 
admi7'a'ble,  a, 
admti'tence,  n. 
ammi'on,  n. 


commtssvonmg,  <l 
commmi'onal,  a, 
comwmi'oner,  n. 
commt>si'oiiary,  a, 
commmaVial,  a, 
f commissa'riate,  n, 
{com'mwsary,  n. 
com'mmflriship,  n. 


commw'«ure,  n, 
commit',  v. 
commit'ledj  a, 
commit' ting,  a, 
commit'ter,  n, 
commif'ment,  n, 
}commi7'tee,  n. 
committeeship,  n. 
commit'tib\e,  a, 
com'prowM^,  v, 
Wcom'ipromise,  n.  &  v. 


•  Misogyny,  hatred  of  the  female  sex. 

t  Comrmssariate,  a  body  of  persons  attending  an  array,  commissioned  to  regu- 
late the  procuration  and  conveyance  of  ammunition  or  provision. 

X  Commissary,  an  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  the  numbers  of  an  army,  and 
regulates  the  procuration,  &c. ;  also  a  delegate,  a  deputy. 

$  Committee,  those  who  are  sent  together,  to  whom  the  consideration  or  order- 
ing of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by  some  court  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  by 
consent  of  parties. 

II  Compromise,  a  mutual  promise  of  two  or  more  parties  at  difference)  to  ref&t 
21 
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compromwtfo'rtal,  a, 
demise' t  n.  &  v, 
demt'^tble,  a. 
demtMi'on,  n. 
denUss'f  or 
demis'siye,  a, 
demi««'ly,  ad, 
demit,  v, 
dimit'f  V, 
dimissi'oiiy  n. 
dim'issory^a, 
discommmi'on,  v, 
dismiss'^  v, 
d'lsmis'sed,  a, 
diamis'sing,  a. 
dismis'sal,  n, 
dismmi'on,  n. 
dismw'sive,  a. 
*etn'i8garyj  n.  &,  a 
emmi'on,  n. 
emissiti'oas,  a. 
emit',  V, 

extrammi'on,  n. 
immissi'on,  n, 
\mmi£,  v, 
inadmi«'Wble,  a. 


inadmiMtbil'ity,  n. 
inam»'«ible,  a, 
mamis'sihleneBB,  n. 
intermmi'on,  n. 
intermis'siye,  a, 

fintermir,  v, 
intermit'ted,  a, 
intermit' tenty  a.  Sin. 
mtermit'ting,  a, 
vatermU'tingly,  ad, 

^intrommi'on,  n. 
intromit',  v, 
irxemis'sihle,  a, 
irremw'«ibly,  ad, 
irremw'wbleness,  n, 
manummi'on,  n. 
mon'iimit,  or 
mBJi'umise,  v, 
msLiiiimit'ted,  a, 
msLaumit'ting,  a, 
mis'sile,  a.  &  n. 
mmi'on,  n, 
mmi'onary,  n.  &  a, 
mwsi'oner,  n. 

^mis'sive,  a.  &  n. 
mit'tent,  a. 


llmi^dmusy  n. 
omt/', ». 
omi/7ed,  a. 
omit'tingf  a, 
omil'tance,  n, 
omiss'i'on,  n, 
omt»'«tble,  a, 
omis'sive,  a, 

^permit',  v, 

%per'mit,  n. 
permit' temce,  n. 
permiss'i'on,  n, 
permis'siye,  a, 
pcrmis'sively,  ad, 
permis^sible,  a, 
premise',  v, 
prem'ise,  n, 
prem'ises,  n, 
pretermit',  v, 
pretenwmi'on,  n. 
♦♦prom'we,  n.  &  v, 
prom't«ed,  a, 
promisee',  n, 
prom'isitig,  a, 
prom'iser,  n, 
prom'issory,  a. 


the  ending  of  their  controversies  to  the  arbitrament  or  equity  of  one  or  more 
arbitrators ;  a  compact  or  bargain^  hi  which  some  concessions  are  made  on  each 
side. 

*  Emissary y  literally,  one  that  sends  out ;  one  sent  out  on  private  message! ; 
a  secret  agent,  a  spy. 

t  Intermit,  to  send  between,  (to  ce€Lse  for  a  time) ;  to  grow  mild  between  the 
fits  or  paroxysms, — used  o{  fevers.  Hence  intermittent^  sending  between,  or 
coming  by  j(ts. 

X  Intromission,  the  act  of  sending  within  or  in,  admission ;  (in  Scottish  law) 
the  act  of  intermeddling  with  another's  effects ;  as.  he  shall  be  brought  to  an 
account  for  his  intromissions  with  such  an  estate. 

$  Missive,  such  as  is  sent — used  at  a  distance ;  in  Scotland,  a  letter  sent — used 
at  the  concluding  of  a  treaty  or  bar^in,  particularly  of  the  lease  of  a  fiirm ; 
the  proprietor  and  tenant  eacn  receiving  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  (call- 
ed the  missive)  previous  to  their  being  extended  on  stamp  paper. 

II  Mittimus,  literally,  we  send ;  a  warrant,  by  which  a  justice  commits  an  of- 
fender to  prison. 

T  Permte,  v.  literally,  to  send  through,  or  to  let  a  thing  go  its  way;  to  aUoWt 
without  command ;  to  suffer,  without  authorizing  or  approving ;  to  give  up»  ^ 
resign.  Per'mit,  n.  a  wntten  permission  from  an  officer,  to  transport  goods,— 
particularly  spiritous  liquors, — from  place  to  place,  showing  the  auiy  on  them 
to  have  been  paid. 

**  Promise,  literally,  to  send  or  set  before  hand,  to  make  declaration  of  some 
benefit  to  be  conferred ;  to  give  one's  word,  to  assure ;  to  exhibit  a  prospect  of 
good,  to  excite  hope, — as,  promising  weather ;  the  business  is  in  a  pominng 
way. 
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pTom'issoTily,  ad, 
re-admwsi'on,  n. 
re-admt7',  v. 
re-admi/'tence,  n. 
recommi««i'on,  v, 
recommMsi'oning',  a 
Tecommissi'oned,  a, 
re-comwuy,  t>. 
Tecommit'ted,  a, 
recommit' ting,  a, 
remise',  v, 
remi'sed,  a, 
remi'sing,  a, 
*remis8',  a. 
remiss'ly,  ad, 
remiss'ness,  n. 
remis'sihXey  a, 
remissi'oTL,  n. 
remis'svfe,  a, 
remit',  v, 
remit'ter,  n. 
remit'tAnce,  n, 

Mne-o  for  Mna-o  (f^vaw),  to  remind  or  put  in  mini:  as, 

mnemon'ics,  the  art  of  memory, 
lam'nesty,  n.  mnemon'ic,  a,  mnemon'ictA,  a, 

mnemon'ics,  n. 

MoD-crs,  m,  2.  a  measure ;  a  manner;  a  rule,  a  direction : 
as,  accom'wo^ate,  to  suit,  to  jit;  commo' dious,  suit- 
able ;  mod'uhie,  to  form  sound  to  a  certain  key  or 
note;  immod'eraie,  not  measured  or  restricted,  {exces- 
sive.) 

H.ccom'modate,  t).  &.  a,  accom'mocZableness,  n.  discommo'cfed,  a. 
Kccom' modated,  a.        commode',  v.  discomwio'rfing,  a. 

2iccom'modsite\y,ad.     commo'diou8,a.  discommo'diouB,  a. 

accom'mo<iatene8s,n.     commo'diously,  ad.       discommod'ity,  n. 

commo'diousnesa,  n.      ' 

commod'ity,  n. 

discommode',  v. 

disc.om'mo(fete,  v. 


remittal,  n. 
remit'ted,  a. 
remi^'ment,  w. 
B\ih-commit'tee,  n. 
submits',  a. 
euhmiss'ly,  ad. 
sabmiss^neea,  n, 
eubmmi'on,  n. 
subwiw'5ive,  a. 
Buhmis'sively,  ad. 
submt^'ffiveness,  n 
fsubmi^',  V. 
submi^'^ed,  a. 
Buhmit'ting,  a. 
Buhmit'ter,  n. 
eurmt'sal,  n. 
Bxxxmise',  v.  &  n. 
Burmi'sed,  a. 
Burmi'ser,  n. 
BMxmi'smg,  n.  &  a. 
transmt>'^'ble,  a. 


transmw9tbil'ity,  n. 
transmud'on,  n. 
trvLnsmis'sive,  a. 
transmit',  v. 
transmittal,  n. 
transmi/'a'ble,  a. 
tmnamit'ted,  a. 
tmnamit'ter,  n. 
innsmit'ting,  a. 
uncommmi'oned,  a. 
uncommt^'^ed,  a. 
unmtermissi'on,  n. 
unmtermit'ted,  a. 
vmiuiermit't'mg,  a. 
unintemiit't'mg\y,ad' 
vmmis'sed,  a. 
vaxremit'ted,  a. 
unremit'ting,  a, 
unremit'tingly,  ad. 
unsubmis'sive,  a. 
unBubmit'ting,  a. 


fxccom' modat'mg,  a. 
EiCcommx>da'tion,  n. 
Siccom' mod ator,  n. 
accom 'movable,  a. 


immod'eracy,  n. 
immod'erdXe,  a. 
immo</'erateIy,  ad. 
im7no(2'6rateness,  'n. 


*  Remiss,  literally,  sent  back,  not  vigorous,  careless,  slothful,  not  intense. 

t  Submit,  to  send  under,  to  let  down,  to  subject  or  resign,  without  resistance 
to  authority ;  to  leave  to  discretion,  to  refer  to  judgment ;  to  acquiesce  in  the 
authority  of  another,  to  yield. 

t  Amnesty,  a  not  remembering,  an  act  of  oblivion ;  an  act  by  which  Crimea 
against  the  government,  to  a  certain  time,  are  so  obliterated,  that  they  can  never 
l)e  brought  uito  charge. 
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immoiera'tion,  n, 
immod'estf  a, 
immoc^'estly,  ad, 
immod'eeiy,  n. 
incommode',  v. 
incommo'</ed,  a. 
inoom'mociate,  v, 
incommocfa^ion,  n. 
incommo'ding,  a, 
incommo'diousy  a, 
incom7iio'(2iou8ly,  ad, 
incommo'diousneB^  n.  mod'ernist,  n. 
incommo(2'ity,  n.  ynod'emism,  n. 


mod'erBtely,  ad, 
mod'erBlenesa,  n. 
mod'eraXiRg,  a, 
modera'tion,  n. 
modferatoTy  n, 
mod'eratoT6hip,  n. 
mod'em,  a.  &  n. 
mod'ernly,  ad, 
mod'emeas,  n. 
mod'ernize,  v, 
mod'ernizer,  n. 


mode,  n, 
mo'doX,  a, 
modcU'ity,  n. 
mod'el,  n,  &,v, 
mod'elled,  a, 
fnod'elling,  a, 
mod'eUev,  n, 
mod'era.te,  a,  &,  v. 
mod'ersited,  a. 


mod'emized,  a, 
mod'emiziDg,  a, 

*mod'ems,  n, 
mod'est,  a. 
mod'estly,  ad, 
mod'esty,  n, 

jfmod'icum,  n. 
mod'ifyy  v. 


MOL 

iiMNJ'tfied,  a. 
mod'i^y'mg,  a, 
fno<2tf'icate,  V. 
moc^'ifier,  n. 
moiitfica'tioii,  n. 
mod'i%Ah\e,  a, 
i7io<2ff' icable,  a. 
mo'diBh,  a, 
Tno'c^ishly,  ad, 
mo'distmesa,  n. 
mood,  n, 

\mod'vle,  71.  &  v. 
wjod'uhXB,  V, 
mod'ulsited,  a, 
m>od'ula.ting,  a, 
modula'tioD,  n, 
modtUa'tor,  n, 
^mo'dus,  n. 
remod'el,  v. 
UDaccom'mo<2a/ed,  a, 
unaccom'mo<2ating,a 


MoL-j^,  f'  I'  a  millstone ;  a  salted  cake,  made  of  meal 
and  salt,  which  used  to  he  sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  before  it  was  sacrificed :  as,  im'mohte,  to  sacri- 
fice ;  to  offer  in  sacrifice, 

||emo2'ument,  n.  irn'mo/ated,  a,  im'mohXar,  n. 

emoZumen'tal,  a.  im'mo2ating,  a,  ^moU,  n. 

im'moZate,  v,  immolaftion,  n,         **mo'fecule,  n. 

MoLEST-cw,  a.  troublesome,  teasing :  as,  molest',  to  trouble^ 
to  disturb, 

molest',  V,  moles' ter,  n,  molest' fvd,  a, 

moles' ted,  a,  molesta'tion,  n,  xmmolest'ed,  a, 

moles' ting,  a, 

MoLi-oR,  V,  dep,  4.  (^  moles,  m,  3.  a  heap  or  mass),  to 

*  Modems  (modeme,  Fr. ;  from  modemus,  low  Latin ;  supposed  a  casual  cor- 
ruption of  hodiemus ;  "  vel  potius  ab  adverbio  modo  modernus,  ut  a  die  diur- 
nus,"  Aingworth),  those  who  have  lived  lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients. 

t  Modicum,  small  portiffn,  pittance. 

I  Module,  a  model  or  representation ;  in  architecture,  a  certain  measure  or 
size  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulating  the  whole  building. 

$  Modiis,  a  compensation  for  tithes. 

II  Emolument,  (properly,  the  ffriM  of  a  mill ;  originally,  toll  taken  for  grind' 
ing;)  the  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment ;  gains  in  general. 

IT  Mde,  a  mass  of  fteshy  matter  of  a  spherical  figure,  generated  in  the  uteruii 
♦♦  Molecule,  a  very  minute  particle  of  matter 
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rear  or  build :  as,  demo/'ish,  to  throw  down  buildings^ 
{to  destroy.) 

demoZ'ish,  v.  demo/'ished,  o.  mole,  n. 

de7?io/'isher,  n.  de??ioZ'ishing, «.  undemo/'ished, «. 

demoZih'on,  n.  demoZ'ishment,  n^ 

MoLL-zs,  a.  so/)? ;  as,  moriify,  to  make  so/i. 

emoZ/es'cence,  n.  emoWi7'ion,  n.  mollify,  v, 

e77M)Z7mte,  v.  moZ'Zified,  a.  wioZ'fo'fier,  w. 

ewioZ'/iated,  a.  wioZ'Zifying,  a.'  TnoZ'Zifiable,  fl. 

eTwoZ'/iating",  a.  mol'lieut,  a.  moZZtfica'tion,  n. 

emoZ'Zient,  a.  &-  n. 

MoMENT-cw,  n.  2.  (a  moveo),  motion  ;  force,  importance 
or   uflZz^,  weight ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute :  as, 
mo'mentaryy  lasting  for  a  moment 
immo'ment,  n.  momen'tsl,  a,  wio'menZarily,  ad, 

immomen'tous,  a.         momenlsiily,  ad,  momen'tous,  a. 

mo'ment,  n.  momenta' neons,  a,       ^momen'lum,  n, 

mo'mently,  ad,  mo'mentary,  a. 

MoNE-o,  monitum,  v.  2.  to  put  in  mind,  to  warn :  as,  ad- 
mon'ish,  to  warn  of  faults;  monument,  any  thing  that 
puts  or  keeps  in  mind,  a  tomb. 

admoTi'ish,  i;.  moniti'on,  n, 

admon'isher,  n,  mon'itiwe,  a. 

adTTion'ishment,  n.  fmon'itor,  n, 

Bdnumiti'on,  n.  mon'itress,  n, 

admoniii'oner,  n.  mon'itory,  a.  Sin, 

ajAmon'itary,  a,  monMrial,  a. 

Bjdmon'itive,  a,  mon'ument,  n, 

admon'itor,  n.  TWOTiMmen'tal,  a, 

?7?on'ish,  V.  monwmen'tally,  ad, 

Tnon'isher,  n.  preadmon'ish,  v. 

MoN-os  (m-ovo?),  one,  alone,  solitary:  as,  mon'achal,  per- 
taining to  rnonhs  or  a  monastic  life ;  mon'^A,  an  indivisi- 
ble thing;  TwoTi'arch,  the  government  of  a  single  per- 
son ;  monastery,  a  house  oi  religious  retirement ;  mon'- 
ddy,  a  poem  sung  by  one ;  mo/iop'athy,  solitary  feeling 
or  suffering. 


prewion'ish,  v. 
premon'ishment,  n, 
pre?nom7i'on,  n, 
premon'tZory,  a, 
submon'ish,  v. 
subTnoniZi'on,  n, 
Xsurn'mon,  v. 
sum'TWoner,  n, 
sum'moTW,  n, 
unadmon'ished,  a. 


This 


*  M(mentum,  in  mechanics,  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  mo\'ing  body. 
IS  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  multiphed  into  the  velocity. 

t  Momtor^  one  who  warns  of  fault,  informs  of  duty,  or  gives  useful  hintii; 
used  of  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school,  commissioned  by  the  master  to  look  to  the 
boys  of  his  class  in  his  absence,  and  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons.  %  Summon  {sum  for  suh).  fo  warn  up,  to  call  with  authori^,  to  cUe, 

21* 
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antmioiiarch'ic,  a. 
antimonarch'ical,  a. 
antimon'archist,  n. 


numas'ticism,  n. 
^mone'cian,  n.  &  a, 

monk,  n. 
angiomonospenn'ous,a.7no?i/c*ery,  n. 
ffum'achal.  a.  mon/c'ish,  a. 


imm'achal,  a, 

uton'acbism,  n. 

Mon'ad,  n. 
'^mon'adelpb,  n. 

fitonadelph'ian,  a. 

monad 'ical,  a, 

monad'ic,  a. 
tmofian'der,  n. 

mo/ian'drian,  a, 

mon'archy,  n. 

mon'arch,  n. 

vnon'archess,  n. 

fiiOTiarch'a),  a. 

moraarch'ial,  a. 

fnonarch'ic,  a. 

monarch'ical,  a. 

mon'archise,  v. 

fnon'archist,  n. 

mon'astery,  n. 

monas'tic,  a.  &  n. 

moTias'tical,  a. 

tnonas'tically,  arf. 


YTionoc'eros,  or 

trnmoc'erot,  ?i. 

wion'ochord,  n. 

Tnonochromat'ic,  o. 
{TTion'ocule,  w. 

wionoc'ular,  a. 

wionoc'ulous,  a, 

monodac'tylous,  a, 

mon'odist,  n. 
||7?ion'odon,  n. 

mon'ody,  n. 
IFmo/i'ogam,  n. 

monog'amy,  n. 

wionog'amist,  n. 

wionogam'ian,  «. 

mo/tog-'amous,  a. 
**mon'ogram,  7?. 

mon'ogrammal,  a. 


MON 

tnoTiograph'ical,  c 
If  moTi'ogyn,  n. 
wionogyn'ian,  fl. 
mon'olc^e,  n. 
{Jwion'ome,  or 
Twono'mial,  n. 
jnonom'achy,  n. 
TiMJTiop'athy,  n. 
Illlmonopet'alous,  fl. 
iriTTrion'opUthong,  n. 

fwonophthon'ga],  A 
***monoph'yllous,  a. 
ttt^wonoph'ysite,  n. 
fnonop'olize,  r. 
»/ionop'oIizer, ». 
T/ionop'olist,  n. 
Jtf  monop'oly,  n. 
J55?7ionop'tote,  n. 
fwonosperm'ous,  fl. 
mon'osyllable,  w. 
wowosyriabled,  ff. 
.    fwonosyllab'ical,  a. 
Imon'ostich,  n. 


f fznonog'raphy,  n.    iriFirwonostropn  ic,  & 

mo?i'ograph,  n.  mow^th'eist,  n. 

TTioTiograph'ic,  fl.  Tnonoth'eism,  n. 


proj 

ItSI 


•  Monaddph,  in  botany,  a  plant  whose  stamens  are  united  in  one  body  by  th 
fflaments.  t  Monander,  in  botany,  a  plant  having  one  stamen  oaiy- 

t  Monecian,  in  botany,  one  of  that  class  of  plants,  whose  male  and  ^'^"^ 
flowers  are  on  the  same  plant  $  Monocule,  an  insect  ^'^^J^^^f. 

II  Monodon,  the  unicorn  fish,  or  sea  unicorn,  which  has  a  remarkable  norn 

ojecting  from  its  upper  jaw,  called  also  the  monoceros,  or  horned  narwnw* 
ts  usual  size  is  from  16  to  20  feet  . 

T  Monotram,  in  botany,  a  plant  that  has  a  simple  flower,  though  the  antne 
are  joined.  ^ 

**  Monogram,  a  character  or  cipher,  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  lene 
interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  oi'  a  name,  used  on  seals,  &c. 

ft  Monography,  a  description  drawn  in  lines  without  colours. 

t$  Monogyn,  in  botany,  a  plant  having  only  one  style  or  stigma. 

$$  Monome  or  monomial,  in  algebra,  a  quantity  that  has  but  one  name,  letter, 
or  denomination, — as,  ah,  aab,  aaab. — Harris.  r 

nil  Monopetalous,  is  used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out  of  <"*J^,}^' 

k»»»^»ai.  tho»  maxT  Ka  aoaminoriir  /»nt  intn,  niany  Small  oucs,  aud  those  »11  ^ 

ong,  a  simple  vowel-sound. 


howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly  cut  into  many  small  ones,  and  those  feU 
"    Mono 

only, 
ttt  Monopfiysite,  one  wfib  maintains  that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  nature. 


together.  '        '  Tit  Monoi 

"^  MonophyUous,  having  one  leaf  on) 


ttt  Monopoly,  the  sole  power  or  exHusive  privilege  of  selling  any  thing- 
$^  MonopMe,  a  noim  used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 
mill  Monosdch,  a  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 
TTT  Monoslropkic,  having  one  strophe ;  not  varied  in  measure ;  written  in 
unvaried  measure. 
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*7nonoth* elite,  ru  wionoto'nial,  a,  77?onotx)n'ica],  a. 

wiow'otone,  n.  wjOTiot'onous,  a.  unmonop'olize,  v. 

ffiMwiot'ony,  n. 

MoNS,  mont-ts,  m.  3.  a  high  hiU:  as,  mountainous,  full  of 

high  hills. 

moMnteineer',  n. 

moun'^ainous,  a. 

mounVainousness,  n, 

f  mown'iebank,  n. 

mqunt'eVf  n. 

moM?i'dngly,  ad. 
prom'on/ory,  n. 


remount'y  v. 
BViTmount',  V. 
8urmotin^/able,  a, 
6urmoMn7ed,  a. 
Bwrmoun' ter^  n. 
surmo«n'«ing,  c. 
tramon7ane,  n.  &,  a. 
ultramontane,  cl 
unsurmoun^able,  a. 


d'lsmount't  v, 
dismoun'ted^  a, 
dismoun'tingf  a, 
moun'tant,  n. 
mon/an'ic,  a. 
mound,  n.  &,  v 
moun'ded,  a. 
moun'ding,  a, 
mount,  n.  &.  v. 
moun'tdXn,  n,  &,  cu 
MoNSTR-o,  V,  I.  to  show,  to  point  out;  to  teU  or  declare: 
as,  diem' onstrdiie,  to  show  or  prove  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  certainty ;  mon'ster,  a  prodigy,  a  being  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature ;  muster,  to  collect  troops 
for  review,  to  assemble. 
d&nwm' strdkiXe,  a.  demon' stratoxy,  a. 

demon' strah\y,  ad,        indemon'sfrable,  a, 
dem'onstrdite,  v.  mon'ster,  n, 

mon'strowQ,  a.  &  ad, 

mon'strousXy,  ad, 

mon'sfrousness,  n^ 

nionstr 08' ity,  n. 

mus'ter,  n.  &  v, 

premon'strate,  v, 

MoNTAN-i7»,  m.  2.  an  ancient  heretic. 

^mon'taniem,  n.  mon'tanlst,  n.  montanis'tic&\,  a,  mon'tanize,  v. 
MoRAVi-^,/.  1.  a  country  in  Germany — \\mora'vi2in,n.  &  a. 

*  Manotkditef  (deXtjaig,  thelesis,  will),  one  who  holds  that  Christ  had  but  one 
will. 

t  Monotony  or  Monotone^  one  tone  or  sound,  umformity  of  sound ;  want  of 
proper  cadence  in  pronunciation. 

X  Mountebank,  one  who  mounts  a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market  or  otlier  public 
place,  and  boasts  his  infaUible  remedies  and  cures, — any  boastiiil  or  false  pre- 
tender. 

$  Montanism,  "  the  tenets  of  Montanus,  an  ancient  heretic,  who,  about  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  founded  a  sect ;  unjustly  pretending  to  be  a  pro- 
phet; multiplying  fijsts;  forbidding  second  marriages ;  condemning  all  care  of 
the  body  ;  ana  declaring  that  philosophy,  arts,  and  whatever  savoured  of  polite 
learning,  should  be  banished  from  the  Christian  church."— JoA?w»on*«  Dtct.  by 
Todd. 

\\  Moravian,  one  of  a  religious  sect  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethran 


dem'ons/rated,  a. 
dem'onsfrating,  a. 
demonstration,  n. 
demon' strative,  a. 
demon' stratively, ad. 
dem'onstrator,  n. 


premonstra'tion,  n. 
remon'strsite,  v, 
remon'strBLting,  a. 
remonstra'tion,  n. 
jemon'strbxice,  n. 
remon'sfrant,  n.  &.  a, 
lemonstra'tar,  n. 
undemon'sirable,  a. 
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MoRB-c7»,  m,  2.  a  disease:  as,  morbific,  causing  disease; 

morbil'lous,  pertaining  to  measles, 
*cholera-w«)r'6u*,  n.      morbific,  or  wiorftose',  a. 

mor'bid,  a,  morfetf 'ical,  a.  morfeoe'ity,  n. 

Tnor'Mdness,  n.  morbU'lous,  a. 

Mord-j:o,  morsum,  v.  2.  to  W^e :  as,  remorse',  a  Wring 
back,  pain  of  guilt;  iwor^fa'cious,  Wring, given  to  6i/tn^.  ^ 
mor da.' ciouB,  a.  mor'sel,  n,  remorsed  ,  a, 

fiior(2a'ciou8ly,  ad.        mor'sure,  n.  rewiorse'ful,  a. 

mordadiiy,  n,  remord\  v.  remorsc'less,  a. 

mo/citcancy,  n.  rewiorci'ency,  n.  remorsc'lessly,  fl<i 

fitor'(2tcant,  a.  remorse',  n.  remorse'lessness,  n. 

morc^ica'^ion,  n. 

MoRos-iTis,  a.  'peevish,  iU  to  please, 
morose' y  a.  worosc'ness,  n.  moros'iiy,  n. 

morosc'ly,  <w?. 

MoRPH-£  (fAoM)*)),  a  /orm  or  figure :  as,  metarwoy7>A'ose, 
to  change  tne  form  or  sAa/)e ;  amoyyA'ous,  without ybnw, 
of  irregular  shape, 

nmorph'y,  n.  anthropomor/i^'ous,  a.  metamorp^'sis,  n. 

amorpA'ous,  rt.  raetamorp^'ic,  a.  m^timorph'oeic,  a. 

fanamorp^'sis,  n.         metarworpA'ose,  v.        metamorp^'oeing,  fl. 

anthropomorpA'ism,  n.  metamorpA'ism,  n.       metamorpAos7i<^,n. 

lanthropomorpA'ite,  o. 

Mors,  mort-w,  f,  3.  (fea^ :  as,.  mor'tdX,  liable  to  death,  or 
causing  deaw ;  comwoVfent,  dying  with  or  at  the  same 
time ;  mor'tu;8iry,  a  fcz^riaZ-place,  or  belonging  to  it 
Bmort',  adv,  {amor'tize,  v.  amortiza'tion,  or 

which  was  founded  in  the  fiAeenth  century.  In  modem  times,  one  of  the 
United  Brethren,  who  are  followers  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  a  German  nobleman ; 
called  also  Hermhuters.  The  gross  fanaticism  of  these  persons  has  been  warm- 
]y  praised  ;  as  have  also  their  quiet  demeanour,  and  their  undaunted  courage 
in  communicating  the  light  of  revealed  religion  to  the  most  remote  and  un- 
civilized parts  of  the  world. 

*  Cholera-morbus,  in  medicine,  a  sudden  overflowing  of  the  bile,  or  bilioui 
matter,  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  a  dangerous  dixease,  which  visited  Great 
Britain  in  1831,  with  great  virulence  and  mortality,  proving  fatal  in  some 
places  to  the  one-half,  and  in  general  to  the  one-third  of  its  victims. 

t  Anamorphosis,  in  perspective  drawings,  a  deformed  or  distorted  portrait  at 
figure,  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  confused  or  imintelhgible,  and  in  an- 
other, is  an  exact  and  regular  representation. 

X  Anthropomorphites,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  believe  a  human  form 
in  the  Supreme  Being. 

$  Amortize,  in  English  law,  to  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to  sell  to  a  cor- 
poration, sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  their  succesMns.  This 
was  considered  as  sellmg  to  dead  hands,  (in  mortmain.) 
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mor7alize,  v. 
tmor^gage,  n.  &-  v. 

mor/'gag-ed,  a, 

mortgagee' f  n. 

wiori'gager,  n. 

wiordf 'erous,  a. 
|mor7ise,  n.  &  v. 

mor'^bed,  a. 

mor7ising,  a. 

Tiior'iisement,  n. 

mor'a'fy,  v. 

mor'^ifier,  n. 

mortified,  a. 

mor'ttfiedness,  n. 

Mos,  mor-i5,  w.  3.  a  manner  or  custom :  as,  moral,  relat- 
ing to  manners  or  morality ;  morig'erous,  obedient,  oh- 
sequious. 

immoral'ity,  n. 
wior'al,  a.  &.  n. 
wior 'ally,  ad, 
moral'ity,  n. 
mor'alisl,  n.  . 
mor'alize,  u. 


aynor'fizement,  n. 
comTno'rient,  a, 
disfnorf'gage,  v. 
iniTnor'tol,  a, 
immortally,  ad, 
im?iM)rtarity,  n, 
immor'^alize,  v. 
imTHor'telized,  a. 
immor'telizing,  a. 
immorhfica'tion,  n. 
♦iiiort,  n. 
morHnX,  a,  &,n, 
mor'tBlly,  ad, 
fnort^l'ity,  n. 


»?iora*fica'tion,  n. 
mor'tiCyingf  a, 
{worrmain,  n. 
mor'/wary,  n.  &-  a, 
mur'deTt  n.  &  r. 
mur'dered,  a, 
mur'derer^  n. 
mufderesa,  n, 
mur'deringy  a. 
mur'derou&,  a, 
mur'dero[is\y,  ad. 
unimmor7al,  a. 
unmort'gaged,  a, 
unmor'ttfied,  a. 


antimor'alist,  n. 
de?iior'alize,  v. 
demoraliza'tion,  n, 
demor'alized,  a. 
demor'alizing,  a. 
immoWg'erous,  a, 

imwiorig'erou8nes8,n.   wior'alized,  a, 
immor'al,  a. 


mor'alizer,  n. 
fTior'alizin^,  a.&,n. 
ynoraliza'tion,  n. 
mor'als,  n. 
mong'erous,  a. 
tnorigera'tion,  n. 
unmor'alized,  a. 


MovE-o,  motum,  u.  2.  to  Twoue ;  as,  commotion,  a  moving 
together,  a  tumult ;  immovc'able,  that  cannot  be  mooed ; 
promote',  to  move  forward,  to  advance. 


amo'fion,  n. 
admove\  v, 
amove',  v, 
commo'tion,  n, 
commo'^ioner,  n. 
commove'f  v. 
counterTno'fion,  n. 
emo'tion,  n, 
immove'able,  a, 
immoue'ableness,  n. 
imworc'ably,  ad. 


immoveabil'ity,  n, 
IrreTnore'able,  a, 
irre?noi;eabirity,  n 
lllocomo'don,  n. 
locomo'/ive,  a, 
loco?no<iv'ily,  n. 
moh,  n.  &.  V, 
mob'hish,  a. 
mo'ftile,  a,  &  n. 
wioftil'ity,  n. 
mo'tioUf  n.  &  i?. 


mo'^ionless,  a, 
mo'tive,  a,  &,n, 
wiohv'ity,  n. 
mc/tor,  n. 
mo'taryf  a. 
move,  17.  &.  n. 
moved',  a. 
mov'eTy  n. 
move'able,  a, 
morc'ably,  ad. 
wove'ables,  n. 


*  Mortr  a  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  game ;  also,  a  salmon  in  his  third  year. 

t  Mortgage^  literally,  a  dead  pledge ;  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  money ;  al«>,  a  pledge  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor,  as  security  for  the  debt 

X  Mortise,  a  Tiole  cut  into  wood,  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it  and  form 
a  joint  $  Mortmain,  see  under  amortize,  p.  248. 

II  Jjx-omoiMm,  the  act  or  power  of  m,oving  from  place  to  place. 
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mowe'ableness,  n.  promo'^ing,  a. 

move'less,  a.  proriK/tive,  a. 

»io»e'ment,  n.  remote',  a, 

wio'vent,  a.  &  n.  rem<rtc'ly,  ad, 

wiov'ing,  a.  &  n.  remote'less,  a. 

wior'ingly,  arf.  remofe'ness,  a. 

mov'ingness,  n.    '  remo'don,  n. 

pro7?iote',  t?.  rcTWore',  v.  &  r», 

promoted',  a.  remove'able,  a. 

promo'ier,  n.  rewwv'al,  n. 
proww'/ion,  n. 

Muo-c7»,  m.  2.  the  filth  of  the  nosey  slime :  as,  mticUsig'iDr 
ous,  pertaining  to  mucilage,  slimy. 


removed',  a. 
reTWov'edness,  «. 
remou'er,  n. 
remov'mg,  a, 
un?not;e'able,  a. 
unwoved',  a, 
xmmov'ing,  a, 
unremoved',  a. 
umoTnove'ahle,  a. 
unremore'ably,  dd. 


mu'clc,  a, 
mu'cid,  a, 
wiw'cidness,  w. 
*mu'cilsLge,  n, 
wwci&ig'inous,  a. 
7nMct7ag'inousness,n. 


fwiw'cite,  71.  ?nwc/r,  n.  &  v. 

mu'cous,  a.  muc-ky,  a, 

mu'cousness,  n.  wiwc'/ctness,  n. 

wiM'cwfent,  o.  wiMc/c'worm,  n, 

tmu'cm,  n.  mucofo-sac'charine^ 

Mufti  (Turk),  the  high-pinest  of  the  Mahometans. 

MuGi-o,  V,  4.  to  bellow  or  low — mu'gieni,  a.  remu'gieni^  a. 

MuLG-o  for  VuLG-o,  V.  \.  {jSl  vulgus),  to  make  known 
among  the  people,  to  publish.     (See  Vulgus.) 

MuLT-cTs,  a.  many:  as,  mul'tiM,  many-cleft;  multiloc/vk- 
lar,  having  many  cells ;  wjfZf/p'arous,  producing  many 
at  a  birth ;  mi^Z'tiped,  an  insect  with  many  feet. 


mu/fang'ular,  a. 
multSing'ulBxly,  ad. 
inulta.ng'u\a.rnes3,  n. 
inwZi?cap'sular,  a. 
mullic9i'voMSy  a, 
mvltifaJ  noxxs^  a. 
multifk' r'xouAy,  ad. 
TTiuZ^ifa'riousness,  n. 
muVti^dy  a. 
wiwZ^if  lorous,  a. 


muVtifoxm,  a. 
multiform' \iy,  n. 
multigen' erous,  a. 
mwZfrju'gous,  a. 
mt^Z^ilat'eral,  a. 
multilin'edX,  a. 
wiwWloc'ular,  a, 
mi^ZZil'oquous,  a. 
muZ^inom'inal,  or 
muZZtno'mial,  a. 


mt^/tp'arous,  a. 
wiMZfip'artite,  a. 
muZ'Ztped,  n.  &  a. 
mul'ti^Xe,  n.  Sl  ti, 
muZ7tplex,a. 
mtiZ'ttpliable,  a. 
muZ'ZtpliablenesBy  ft. 
mt^Z'Ztplicable,  a. 
muZ^tplicand',  n. 
i7it£Z'Ziplicate,  v. 


*  MucUaget  in  chemistry,  one  of  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetables.  The 
same  substance  is  a  gum  \vhen  solid,  and  a  mucilage  when  in  solution.  Tlie 
liquor  which  moistens  and  lubricates  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  Uie  articii- 
lations  or  joints  in  animal  bodies. 

t  Mucite,  a  combination  of  a  substance  with  mucous  acid. 

t  Mucus,  a  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it  serves  to 
moisten  and  defend.  It  covers  the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavities  wfaic^ 
open  externally,  such  as  those  of  the  mmOh^  Tiose,  lungSt  intestinal  canal,  t 
passages,  ^e.    It  differs  from  gekaine. 
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mtfZ7tplicative,  a.  multip' otent,  a.  tnultiy'Agous^  a* 

muUiplicsL'tion,  n.  mti/a'pres'ence,  n.  mu/aVious,  a, 

nifiZ^tplicator,  n.  mtdtisiViqwma,  a,  mui^oc'ulor,  a, 

fmi//tplic'ity,  n.  tnu/^is'onous,  a,  *mu/'a'valve,  n, 

mul'tiplj,  V.  mtUtisyVlMe^  a.  mu//tvalv'ular,  a. 

mti/ftplied',  a.  tntd'titade,  n,  ntu^tv'ersaot,  a. 

mu/'^lier,  n.  muUiivi'dinouBy  a,  overmul'titudef  v 

fmi^eiplying,  «.  mti^^iv'agant,  or 

Mulct--*  or  Mult--*,  /.  1.  a  j/?nc,  a  penalty. 

mulcts  n.  &  V.  miiZc^'uary,  a. 

MuND-175,  m.  2.  the  world:  as,  mttn'dane,  of  the  world* 

sntemun'dajiey  a,         mun'da.ne,  a.  supramun'iiaDe,  a. 

extramun'cfone,  a.        mundiy'fisfint,  a,  ultramim'<iane,  a. 

iDtermun'ckne,  a,         poetmun'dane,  a. 

M.VND-US9  a,  clean :  as,  mttntZifica'tion,  the  act  of  cleans^ 
ing  any  body. 

.    imrmmd'.  a.  mun'(2atory,  a.  muncltfica'^tion,  n. 

immtcTu/tc'ity,  n.         j[mun'dict  n.  mundif'icaiiye,  a, 

munda'tion,  n.  mun'dify,  v,  &  n. 

MuNiciPi-rw,  n.  2.  (^  munus,  o^ce,  duty,  et  capio),  a  free 
ciipi  or  town — ^Jm^nic'ipal,  a.  munictpaVity,  n. 

MuNi-o,  munitum,  v.  4.  to  inclose  with  walky  to  fortify : 
as,  premunition,  anticipation  of  objections, 
{ammfimti'oD,  or  mu'nite, ».  premunite',  t. 

{mum/i'on,  71.  Hpremunire',  or  premunt/i'on,  n. 

ammunt^i'on-bread,  n.  prsmtinire',  n.  premu'nt/ory,  a. 

9im'niment,  w. 

MuNUS,  ^r-w,  n.  3.  o  ^i/i  or  present;  an  office;  a  part^  a 
portion :  as,  comTWw'wicate,  to  give  a  share  with,  to  im-^ 
part;  m^'werary,  relating  to  a  gift;  munzficent,  ma- 

*  MuUivalvet  an  animal  which  has  a  shell  of  many  valves  or  fblding-doora. 

t  Mundic,  a  mineral  substance — so  called  from  its  shining  appearance. 

t  Municipial,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  originally  designated  that  which  per^ ' 
tained  to  a  munidpium,  a  free  city  or  town.  It  still  retains  this  limited  sense  \ 
but  we  have  extended  it  to  what  belongs  to  a  sbaU  or  naiion^  as  a  distinct,  in- 
dependent body.  Municipal  law  or  regulation,  respects  solely  the  citizens  of  a 
■tale,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  commercial  law,  j>o2ttiau  law,  and  the  Jam 
Q^  nations* 

%  Ammunition  or  Mumiion,  miUtary  stores,  or  provisions  for  attack  or  defence. 
In  modem  usage,  the  artides  which  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  and 
oidnance  of  all  kinds ;  as  powder,  baUs,  bombs,  various  kinds  of  shot,  ^c. 

\\  Premunire,  in  law,  the  offence  of  introducing  foreign  authority  into  England, 
and  the  vmt  which  is  grounded  on  the  offence ;  also  the  penalty  incurred  by  the 
ofience  above  described. 
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ing  a  gift — ^liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing ;  immu'niij, 
freedom  or  exemption,  privilege. 


com'mon,  a.  &  n. 
com'monlyi  ad, 
com'ynowness,  n. 
com'moner,  n. 
com'mons,  n, 
com'TTiojiable,  a, 
com'wiOTiage,  n. 
com'monalty,  n. 
com'mon-council,  n, 
com'mon-hall,  w. 
com'mon-law,  n. 
com'mon-pleas,  n. 
com'mon-place,  a.  n, 

&  V. 
commonweal',  n. 
com'monwealth,  n^ 
commune',  v.  &  n. 
commu'nicBte,  r. 
commM'nicated,  a. 
eommu'nicating,  a, 
communica'tioD,  n. 


mcommu'nicated,  n, 
iiicommu' nicalive,  a, 
vrremu'nerahle,  a. 
mu'nerBxy,  a. 


commu'nicahle,  a, 
communicahii'liy,  n, 
commu'nicsint,  n, 
commu'nicative,  a, 

commM'm'cfl/iveness,  n.mwmf 'icence,  n. 
commu'nica/ory,  a.       wiMnif 'icent,  a. 
commu'nmg,  a,  &,  n,     munificently,  act 
comwu'nion,  n.  remw'ncrable,  fl. 

♦commw'nity,  n.  remMnerabil'ity,  «• 

excommw'nicable,  a.     remw'nerate,  v. 
excommw'mcate,    r.    reTTiw'nerated,  a, 
a.  &  n.  rewm'ncrating, «. 

excommw'mcated,  a.    remMn«Ta'don,  n. 
excomnm'ntcating,  a,  retnu'nerative,  a,  , 
excommMnicfl^ion,  n.   remu'neratory,  a. 
immii'nity,  n.  uncom'mon,  a. 

incommw'mcable,  a.     uncom'TTionly,  ad, 
incommu'nicahly,  ad.  uncom'monness,  n. 
incommM'mcableness,nuncom?nM'ntco/ed,  a. 
incommMnicabil'ity,  n.  uncommM'n«;fldv^,». 
incommu' ni€ating,a, 
MuRi-^,  f  1.  salt-water,  brine,  or  pickle, 
fmu'riate,  n.  munat'ic,  a,  muriatirerooB,  a, 

mu'riateA,  a. 

Murmur,  n,  3.  a  small  or  Zoi^  ^AnV/  no/se. 
\mur'mur,  n.  &  v.         mwr'mwringly,  ad,       remur'muriug,  a, 
mur'murer,  n,  mur'murous,  a,  xxnmur'mureSi,  a, 

murmura'tion,  n,         remur'mur,  v,  xmmur'murYRgy  o. 

mur'muring,  n,  &  a,    lemur'tnured,  a, 

MuR-175,  m,  2,  a  wall:  as,  /nw'ral,  of  a  wall:  as,  fww'rage, 
allowance  for  keeping  walls  in  repair. 
circummMred',  a,  immure',  v.  mu'rage,  n, 

coun'termwre,  or  immM'red,  a,  mu'ral,  a, 

con'tramure,  n.  &  r.     intermu'ral,  a, 

*  Community,  properly,  common  possession  or  enjoyment — as  a  community  of 
^oods.  A  society  oi  people  having  common  rights  and  privileges,  or  conoMn 
interests,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  living  under  the  same  laws  and 
regulations.  This  word  may  signify  a  commonwemth  or  state,  a  body-politic,  (p 
a  particular  society  of  men  within  a  state, — as  a  community  of  monks ;  and  rt 
is  often  used  for  the  public  or  people  in  general,  without  very  definite  limita. 

t  Muriate,  a  salt  formed  by  muriatic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 

t  Mw'mur,  to  make  a  low  continued  noise — ^like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  streatn  of 
water,  rolling  waves,  or  like  the  wind  in  a  forest  To  grumhU,  to  complain,  to 
utter  sullen  discontent. 
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Mus--«,*  f^  1.  (fAoutfa)^  a  muse  ;  a  song  or  poem :  as,  muse'- 
less,  disregarding  the  power  of  poetry. 
iMxamu'sical^  #.  muse'falf  a.  mu'sicolneaa^  n. 

muse,  n.  &  V.  muse'less,  a.  muWci'an,  n. 

ffftutfe'um,  n.  |mu'^c,  n.  mu'«ic-book,  n. 

tnu'sett  n.  mu'sxcal,  a.  unmu'«tcal,  a, 

mu'sing,  n.  &  a.  mu'sically,  a^. 

MuscuL-175,  m.  2.  (a  mus,  muris,  m.  3.-jjLu^a  mouse),  a 
jnuscle  or  sinew:  as,  mus'cuhv,  of  a  muscle^  strong. 
intenftti«'cti2ar,  a.        mus'cle,  n.  mu«cu2ar'ity,  n. 

mouse,  n.  mus'cufous,  a.  (mua'cu/ite,  n. 

fBu'rine,  a.  mus'culwTy  a, 

MusTEL-^,  f.  !•  a  iceasel — mus'telme^  a. 

MoTiL-cra^  a.  maimed :  as,  mu'tilate,  to  cut  off  a  Kmb,  or 

any  essential  part,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  imperfect 

tnu'tilaXe,  v.  &  a.         mu'tUated^  a.  muUUouB,  a. 

tnutHa'tiaa,  n,  ntu'tUating,  a,  unmu'tilatedf  a. 

tnu'tilatoT,  n. 

MoT-0,  mutatun>rv.  1.  to  change :  as,  commute',  to  change 
with,  or  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  mu'- 
table,  subject  to  change, 
commute',  v.  immuta'hon,  n. 

commu'tMe,  a.  intermutaftion,  n. 

commu^abil'ity,  n.        intransmu'/able,  a. 

mu'tahle,  n. 

mt^'^ableness,  n. 

mwfabil'ity,  n. 

muta'tion,  n. 

Wmu'tmy,  n.  &  v, 

mu'tineer,  n. 

mu'tinoust  a, 

mu'tinouBiy,  ad, 

fnu't'inovLSQesBy  n. 


eommutaUion,  n. 
commu'tatiye,  a. 
commu'tadvely,  ad, 
immu'toble,  a, 
immu'tahly,  ad. 
immu'tobleness,  n. 
immti/abirity,  n. 
immute',  v. 
immu'tsie,  a. 


permute',  v. 
permu'ter,  n. 
permu/a7ion,  n, 
tmnamute',  v. 
transmu'ter,  n. 
transTiiu'toble,  a. 
transmu^ably,  ad. 
transmwfabil'ity,  n. 
transmuted,  a, 
.  transmw'ring,  a. 
trwa&mutaftion,  vL 


*•  MuMf  the  Tttuse,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  musiCj  poetry,  eloquence, 
ioence,  ^c. 

t  Museum,  originally,  a  huUding  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society 
of  learned  men ;  a  house  or  apartment  appropriated  as  a  repository  of  things 
tiiat  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  arts ;  a  oabmet  or  repository  of  curiosities. 

X Music,  mdody  or  hartnonyA-r-Music  in  vocal  or  instrumental:  Voad  music 
is  the  nuiody  of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of  two  or  more  voices  in  con- 
cert Instrumerdal  music  is  that  produced  l^  one  or  more  instruments :  the 
•dence  or  art  of  harmonic  sounds. 

$  Muscuixtej  a  petrified  muscle  or  sheU. 

H  Mutiny,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the  authority  of  their 
ccmimanden ;  open  resistance  of  officers,  or  opposition  to  their  authonty. 

22 
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Mux- 05^  a,  dvmb :  as,  obmwtes'cence,  loss  of  speech^  siknce, 
tnut€i  a,  n.  &,v,  mute'ly,  ad,  obmutes'cence,  n. 

MuTU-cr«,  a.  one  another,  each  other:  as^inw^Matiti'ous, 
borrowed,  taken  from  some  other, 
commu'tttal,  a,  mu7itally,  ad,  mutua'tion,  n. 

mtermu'tval,  a,  wu^ual'ity,  n.  Trmtuatiii'ons,  a, 

mtc'tttal,  a. 

My-0  (fxuw),  to  dose  or  shut — *my'ope,  n,  *mz/'opy,  n, 

Mys,  my-os  (fAug,  fAuog),  a  muscle  of  the  body :  as,  myo^- 
raphy,  a  description  of  the  muscles, 
wyog'raphy,  n.     "       myog'raphist,  n.  myolog'ical,  a, 

Twyograph'ical,  a.  wyol'ogy,  n.  wiyol'ogist,  n. 

Myrias,  ad-OS  (j^u^ia^,  a^og),  ^Ae  number  of  ten  thousand, 
myr'iad,  n.  Twyr'iarch,  n.  f myriol'iter,  n. 

+myrtam'eter,  n.  fmyr'tare,  n. 

Myr-ojv  (fAu^ov),  a  Hquid  perfume — myrop'olist,  n* 
Myst-£s  {li'^rrig,  d,  |xuo,  to  shut,  to  conceal),  one  initiated 
in  sacred  mysteries;  also,  hid,  secret:  as,  mysie'riom 
obscure,  hid  from  the  understand ing,Tecre/. 
Imys'tsigogue,  n,  mysie'rtously,  ad.         mys'ticsl,  a, 

myste'riaxch,  n,  Tnysfc'nousness,  n.       my«'dcally,  ad, 

^mys'tery,  n.  my»7crize,  v.  wiys'ricism,  n. 

inyjj/e'rtaU  «•  mys' tic,  a.  &  n.  my«7ic8,  ti. 

myste'rvoxm,  a, 
Myth-OS  (fAu^og:),  a  uxxrd,  a  faction,  a  fable :  as,  myth'iCf 
belonging  to  fables,  fabulous, 
myth'ic,  a.  mythog^rB,^her,  n,         mytholog'lca],  a. 

ifiyt^'ical,  a,  mylhoYogy^  n,  mytkoUyglcaMy,  ad, 

mythQg^TB,phy,  n.  mythoVogiBt,  n.  mytkoVogize,  v, 

N. 

Nadir, '(Ar?ib.)  the  point  under  foot,  directly  opposite  to 

the  zenith. 

*  ^fyope^  a  shortrBighted  person :  Myony,  xAort-sightedness. 

t  JJIynamcf«r,  Myriare,  or  Myrioliter,  French  measures. 

t  MystagoguCt  one  who  interprets  mysteries ;  one  that  keeps  church  reli<* 
and  shows  them  to  strangers. 

^Mystery,  literally,  a  Jading  or  divtHns;  a  profound  secret;  something 
wholly  unknoum,  or  something  sept  cautsouuy  conoeoZecJ,  and  there^re  exciti^ 
curiosity  or  wonder.  In  religion^  any  thing  m  the  character  or  attrihutes  of 
God,  or  in  Ihe  economy  of  divine  providence,  which  is  not  revealed  to  man. 
That  which  is  beyond  human  comprehension,  until  explained,  and  ollen  convcnr* 
ing  the  idea  of  something  awfully  sublime  or  importamt.  An  enigma ;  a  tmas 
on  catting. 
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Nankii^  or  Nankeeit,  a  kind  of  light  cotton,  frst  manu' 

factured  at  Nanking,  a  town  in  China. 
Naro-£  (va^),  numbness  or  torpidness ;  torpor  or  stupor : 

as,  narcotic,  causing  stupor  or  torpor, 
^hutrcis'tUBf  n.  fuirco^'ic,  a.  &  n.         norc^ical,  a. 

fnarc&s'iB^  n.  narcot'icnesa,  n.  narcot'ically,  ad, 

^AKD-vs,  f.  2.  {voLgSog),  spikenard,  an  odorous  or  aromatic 

plant — nard,  n.  nar'dine,  a. 
Narr-o,  v.  h  to  tell,  to  relate :  as,  nar'rate,  to  tell,  to  re- 
late; nar'ratory,  giving  an  account  of  events. 
nar'roble,  a.  nar'nting,  a.  narra'toTt  n. 

nor'rate,  v,  nar'rative,  a.  &,  n,       nar'ratory,  «. 

nar'rated,  a.  nar'ratively,  ad.  vLimar'rated,  a, 

narraftian,  n. 

Nasc-o/?,  natus, u.  dep.  3.  to  be  bom,  to  spring:  as,  na'tal, 
pertaining  to  birth  ;  venas'cQui,  springing  or  ming  into 
being  again ;  Tia^'uralist,  one  who  studies  nature  or  its 
history, 

connaf  t^ralness,  n.       in'Tia^ely,  ad, 
conTuimrarity,  n.         in'nateoesa,  n. 
conrMrf'uralize,  v.         nascency,  n. 
counter-na^'ural,  a.      nas^cGat,  a. 
dena'Honalize,  v.  na7al,  a. 

disna^ured,  a.  natalitV^X,  cr 

disnat'i/ralize,  v.  nattditi'ouB,  a, 

ill-na'«ure,  n.  na'tion,  n. 

ill-na'^ured,  a,  na'^ional,  a. 

ill-na'^iredly,  ad,         na'donally,  ad, 
ill-rm'/uredness,  n,       no'donalness,  n, 
in'nate,  a,  national'ity,  n. 


iadna'to,  n. 
ad'nate,  a, 
adTuis'cent,  a, 
Whg'nate,  a,  &,n, 
tignat'ic,  a, 
^Bgna'tion,  n, 
^^*i^'nate,  a,  &,  n, 
cogna'tioa,  n, 
connas'cence,  n, 
con'nate,  a, 
connatural,  a, 
connat'urally,  ad. 


*  NarcissuSt  in  botany,  the  dqffbdUt  a  genus  of  plants  of  several  spedes. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous-rooted  tribe,  perennial  in  root,  but  with  annual  leaves 
and  flower-stalks.  t  Narcosis^  stupefaction,  privation  of  sense. 

X  Adnata,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  tiie  eye,  lying  between  the  sclerotica 
and  conjunctiva ;  such  parts  of  animal  or  vegetable  rodies  as  are  usual  and 
natural, — as  the  hair,  toooi,  horns ;  or  accidental,  as  fungus,  midkoe,  and  ex- 
erescences ;  offiets  of  plants  germinating  under  ground,  as  irom  the  Uly,  narcis- 
sus, hyacinth,  ^c 

$  Adnate,  in  botany,  ore«»iw^  close  to  the  stem,  or  growing  to  it 

ti  Agnale,  n.  any  male  relatton  by  the  father's  side.  Agnate,  a.  related  or  cJdn 
by  the  father's  side. 

IT  Agnation,  relation  by  the  father's  side  only,  or  descent  io  the  male  line — 
distinct  firom  cognation,  which  includes  descent  in  the  male  and  female  lines  of 
the  same  father  or  original. 

**  Cognate,  n.  in  Soots  law,  any  male  reUdion,  through  the  mother.«-^flgnateb 
a.  related  or  allied  by  Uood ;  of  the  same  origin  at  sto^.  ^ 
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renot'cible,  fl. 
submM'cent,  a. 
supemot'uralt «. 
supcriMrf'urally,  tl 
supenurf'ttralness, «. 
imna'dve,  a. 
unnat'unlf  a. 
unwfl/'Mrally,  flo. 
unno/'tiralnesB,  n. 


no'fionalize,  v.  na/'uralize, 

na'/ive,  a.  Sin.  na^'uralized, a. 

no'/iveiy,  od  na/uraliza'tion,  n. 

na'd veness,  n.  nat'tiraliziag,  a, 

notiv'ity,  n.  *n<rt'wral8,  n. 

na'ture,  n,  ^Donna/'urals,  n. 

na'/«rist,  n,  post'na^e,  «. 

nirt'Mral,  a.  &  n.  pretemat'ural,  a. 

no^'wrally,  ad.  pretemaf'Mrally,  ad. 

nat'wralness,  n.  pretema/'i/ralnesB,  n.  unnaturalize,  r. 

na^'Mfalist,  n.  reno«'cency,  n.  unnot'ttralized,  & 

nat'uraXism,  n.  renoa'cent, «. 

Nas-i7s,  m.  2.  ^e  wose ;  as,  na'sal,  belonging  to  the  no», 

nfl'«d,  fl.  &  n.  fnflw'cal,  n.  |na«'tcornous,  a.  }ii«'«it^^ 
Nat-o,  v.  \.  {it  no,  r.  1.  to  5i^m,  to  saU)^  to  swim. 

na'tdXiiy  a.  na'tatorj,  a.  supemo/a'tion,  n. 

nata'tiouy  n.  supernatant,  a. 

Natur-jj,  /  1.  (a  natus,  /w>m),  nature.     (See  JVbJCor.) 
Nause-^,  /  1.  (vautfia,  ab  vauj,  a  ^Azp),  sea-sickness,  iw^ 
tng*,  squeamishness. 

nau'sea,  n.  nau'scous,  a.  naw'^cousnesfl,  »• 

nai/seate,  v.  nau'^eously,  ad. 

Naut--*,  /  1.  (d,  navis,  a  ^Aip),  a  sailor  or  mariner. 

nau'tic,  a.  nautical,  a.  ||7iiiu7i7u8,  n. 

Nav-/5,  /.  3.  (vaug),  «  ship:  as,  naw'igate,  to  pass  onwat^ 

in  ships,  to  sail;  na'vy,  a  fleet  of  sAi/w— commonly  of 
war. 

circumnav'igate,  v.    ITnaM'ftage,  n.  no'ral,  a. 

circumnavi£ra'tion,n.    naw'fragous,  a.  na'vy,  n. 

circumnar'igator,  n.  **nflt4Z'age,  n.  f+^Mi'rarch,  n. 

circumnflv'igable,  a.     miM'machy,  n.  jjTUiw'archy,  n. 

innav'igable,  a.  naua'copy,  n.  navic'iilar,  tf* 

*  Nan-naturahtin  medicine,  things  which,  by  the  abuse  of  them, becoow  »• 
causes  of  disease,— as  meatj  drink,  ileep,  rest,  motion^  the  paasienSf  r^^^^'^'^^S 
creUoM,  ^—opposed  to  naturals,  whatsoever  belongs  natundly  to  an  ^^^jTl 
But  natured,  an  idiot ;  one  bom  without  the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  uiw*'' 
standing :  This  is  probably  elhptical,  for  natural  fool.  ^ 

t  Nawd,  a  kind  of  memcated  pessary ;  a  pessary  ooade  of  wool  or  ootto*  "' 
raise  the  nose  when  compressed. 

t  NaaicomouSy  having  a  horn  growing  on  the  now. 

$  Nasute,  critical,  nice,  captious. 

li  NautiluMt  a  shell-fish  furnished  with  arms  analogous  to  oars  and  a  MP*  ^^ 

T  Naufrage,  shipwreck.  **  Naulage,  freight  of  passengeEi  iB  •  •■V 

ff  Navarcky  in  ancient  Greece,  the  commimder  of  a  fiesL 

tX  Nofoarchy.  knowledge  of  managing  ships. 
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mw'igable,  a.  nflr'igating,  a.  re/mr'igated,  a. 

rwD'igableness,  n.  naviga'tion,  n.  Tenar'ijjating,  a. 

nau' igate,  ».  nav'igator,  n.  unnav'igable,  a. 

TMw'igated, «.  renav'igate,  v.  unnac'igated,  <l 

Nazareth  (Heb.  separated^  sanctified),  a  village  in  GaU- 
iee :  as,  JVat'flriVism,  doctrines  of  the  Kazarites. 
Naz'itreth,  n.  *Naz'arite,  n.  Naz'arilmn,  n. 

♦iVa^'crene,  n.  JVa«*ariteship,  tl 

Nb,  aJi).  not:  as,  wcfand'ou's,  no/  to  be  spoken  or  named, 
necessa'rian,  n.  neces'sity,  n.  nefa'rious,  a. 

nee'essary,  a,SLn.       ne'science,  ti.  nefa'riouBly,  ad, 

neces'sitate,  v.  nefand'oua,  a.  none^  a. 

neces'sitGus,  a. 

Nebul-^,  /.  1.  (vsiSog),  a  mis/  or  fog,  a  cloud, 
^neb'ul<i,  or  neb'tdouB,  a.  nebuloB'ityy  n, 

neb'ule,  n.  nel/ulousnesa,  n, 

Necesse,  a,  (A  ne,  not,  &  cesso,  to  give  up),  uAat  never 
yields,  needful,  necessary,  what  must  be :  as,  neces*sitaie, 
to  make  necessary  or  indispensable, 
equine&essary,  a,         neceMita'rian,  n.  neces'sitouBiy,  ad, 

necessa/rmn,  n,  neces'sitaXe,  v,  neces' sitouaneaB,  n. 

nec'essury,  a,  &  w.       n6ce«sita'tion,  n.  neee^situde,  n. 

nec'essarles,  n.  neces' sitaXed,  a,  unnec'esswry,  a. 

nec'essaxily,  ad,  neces'«itating,  a,  unnec'es^arily,  ad, 

nec'ess^rineas,  n,  neces' sitouB,  a,  vainec'essarineaB,  n, 

neces' s^,  n, 

Necr-os  (vsx^of),  a  dead  body :  as,  necroman'tic,  pertain- 
ing to  necromancy ;  necro'sxs,  disease  of  the  bones. 
necroVogy,  n,  n^c'romancer,  n.  necroma.n'iically,ad, 

wccrolog'ical,  a.  necroma.n'tic,  a,  \nec'r(mite,  n. 

necroVog'isX,  n,  nccroman'tical,  a,         necro'sia,  n, 

nec'romancy,  n. 

Nectar,  n,  3.  (vgxra^),  the  drink  of  the  gods :  as,  riec- 
tarit' erous,  producing  nectar,  or  very  sweet  drink. 

*  Nazarene,  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth ;  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Chrw- 
tianity, — ^in  contempt  Acts  xxiv.  5.  But  Nazarite,  a  Jew  who  professed  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  life  and  devotion.    See  Numb.  vi.  Judg.  xvi.  17.  Luke  i.  15. 

t  Nemua  or  Nebnde,  a  dark  spot,  9iMm  in  ^e  eye,  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the 
oomea.  In  astronomy,  a  cluster  of  fixed  stars,  not  disttngtaakaHle  from  each 
other,  or  scarcely  vhiole  to  the  naked  eye,  and  exhibiting  a  dim  hazy  light,  ap- 
pearing like  dusky  specks  or  cUmds  through  the  telescopa 

tiV«cront7e,/efu2  feldspar;  a  mineral  which,  when  struck  or  pounded,  ez- 

■   I  a  fetid  odour,  like  that  of  putrid  flesh. 

22* 
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necUar,  n,  nec/aVeous,  a,  neetortf 'eroos,  a, 

nec'tared,  a  nec'tarine,  a.  &,  n.       nec'^orize,  v, 

nec/a'rial,  a.  nec'tarouB,  a,  *nec7ary,  n. 

necta'reaxit  a, 
Nect-0,  v.  3.  to  tie  or  bind,  to  knit :  as,  annea;',  to  rie  or 
bind  to ;  connec'tion,  the  act  of  binding  together* 


annca?'ed,  a. 
a.nnex''mg,  a 
hTinex'lon,  n, 
KTinexa'tiont  n. 
tamex'meut,  n. 
connect',  v. 
connec'led,  a, 
connec'tiug,  a. 


connective,  a.  &  n. 
conncc'fively,  ad, 
connection,  or 
connea?'ion,  n. 
connex',  v, 
conncaj'ive,  a, 
disconnect',  i;. 
disconnected,  a. 
disconnection,  n. 


disconnec'ring,  a. 
inconnec7ed,  a. 
inconnec'tedly,  cwi. 
inconnec7ion,  n. 
reannea;',  r. 
reannexa'doD,  n. 
reannexedS  a. 
reannex'ing,  a. 
unconnec'/id,  a. 


Nepari-cts,  a.  tmckedf  impious. 

nefa'riouB,  a.  nc/b'nously,  orf. 

Neg  /?r  Nec,  conj.  neither,  nor ;  not 

neglect',  v.  &.  ti.  ne^lect'fully,  £k^.  ne^o'tiable,  a. 

nc^lec'ted,  a.  ne^lec'tion,  n.  ne^o'tiant,  a. 

Tie^lec'ting,  a.  nc^lec'tive,  a,  ncg-o'tiate,  v, 

neg-Iec'tingly,  ad.        Tie^'ligence,  n.  ne^otia'tion,  n. 

ne^lec'ter,  n.  negligent,  a.  ne^o'tiator,  n. 

ncg-lect'flil,  a.  ncg-'ligently,  ad. 

Neg-o,  v.  3.  to  deny,  to  refuse:  as,  neg'aiiye,  denying^ — 
opposed  to  affirmative, — also  to  positive. 


deni'al,  n. 
deni'able,  a. 
nay,  ad,  &,  n, 
nega'tion,  n. 
neg'atiwe,  a.  n.  &  v. 
neg'atively,  ad. 


neg'atory,  a. 
tren'e,g^e,  or 
jreneg-a'do,  n. 

renege',  v. 

undent'able,  a. 

undent'ably,  ad. 


th'negSite,  v. 
oh'negator,  n, 
abneg-o'don,  n, 
den'e^ate,  v. 
denega'tion,  n, 
deny',  v. 
dent'er,  n. 

NEG0Ti-i7jif,  n.  2.  (nec,  not,  &  otium,  ease),  a  business; 

any  matter  or  thing :  as,  nego'ti^ie,  to  transact  business. 

nego'tiahle,  a.  nego'tia.te,  v.  negotia'tion,  n. 

nc^o^tabil'ity,  n.  nego'tiated,  a,  nego'tiator,  n. 

nego'ti&nt,  n.  nego'Hatmg,  a.  nnnego'tiated,  a. 

Nemxjs,  6r-2s,  n.  3.  (vs/xo?),  a  grove  or  wood. 
Jnem'olite,  n.  nefn'oml,  a.  nem'orous,  a. 

*  Nectary,  in  botany,  the  melliferous  part  of  a  vegetable— ^culiar  to  a  flower. 
t  Renegade  or  Renegado,  one  who  denies  the  faith,  an  apostate  from  the  fidUi; 
one  who  deserts  to  an  enemy,  a  deserter ;  a  vagahond. 
I  NsmoUte,  an  arborized  stone. 
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]Ne-o«  (vso^),  new :  as,  JVcapol'itan,  an  inhabitant  of  the 

new  city,  or  JVizples ;  neoteric,  new^  modern. 

iVeap'olis,  or                ncol'ogist,  n.  ^'Vieono'mian,  n. 

iVa'ples,  n.                    neol'oger,  n.  fne'ophyte,  n.  &  a. 

iVeapolJitan,  a,  &  n.     neolog'ical,  a.  nco/er 'ic,  a.  &  n. 

7i6og'amist,  n.               ncolo'gian,  n.  neofer'ical,  a. 
ncol'ogy,  n.                   neol'ogism,  n. 

Nerv-cts,  m,  2.  (vsu^ov),  a  smei^  or  tendon,     (See  AJji^ron.) 
Nes~os  (vTiCog),  a?i  island :  as,  Peloponwe'^us,  the  island 
of  Pelops, — the  ancient  name  of  the  Morea. 
Cher'sone«c,  n.  Peloponnc'stw,  n.         Polywc'sia,  n. 

Neur— ojv  (veu^ov),  a  nervcy  a  sinew :  as,  en'ertjate,  to  take 
out  the  nerve  or  strength,  (to  weaken)  \  apoTzewro'sis, 
expansion  of  a  tendon  or  nerye  into  a  membrane. 


aponeuro'sis,  or  ncrw'ous,  a. 

aponcM'rosy,  n.  nerv'ously,  aJ. 

eneri;e',  v,  nerv'ousness,  n. 

en'errate,  ».  &  a.  Tiervc'less,  a. 

en'crrafed,  a.  nerv'y,  a. 

en'ervatmgi  a,  nerr'ose,  a. 

en^rva'/ion,  n.  newrol'ogy,  n, 

Ticrre,  n.  &  v.  •  neMrol'ogist,  n. 

Ticr'wed,  a.  nei/rolog'ical,  a. 

Tierv'ine,  a.  &  n.  JncMrop'ter,  or 

Neuter,  a.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  neither  of  the 
two :  as,  new'/ralize,  to  make  neutral 
neu'ter,  a.  &  n,  Ticu^raZ'ity,  n.  new'^ralized,  o. 

ncw'fral,  a.  &  n,  ncu'fralize,  i7.  neutralizing,  a.  &  n. 

neu'trally^  ad.  ncu7ralizer,  n.  unncwVral,  a, 

new7ralist,  n.  neufraliza'tion,  n. 

Nex,  nec-i5,  /.  3.  death,  destruction. 
pernict'ous,  a,  pernici  ously,  ad. 


wcwrop'tera,  n. 

neurop'teral,  a. 
{neu'rospast,  n. 
||7ieurot'ic,  a.  &  n. 
IfncMrot'omy,  n, 

ncurot'omist,  n. 

wetirotom'ical,  a. 

unnerrc',  r. 

iinnen;'ate,  a, 

iinneru'ed,  a. 


Nex-j7«,  p,  p.  (d.  necto),  tied,  bound. 


pemjci'ousness,  n. 
(See  JMecto.) 


*  Ne&nomicm,  one  who  advocates  new  laws,  or  desires  God's  law  to  be  alter' 
ed.—Scotl. 

t  Neophyte,  a  fiew  convert  or  proselyte, — a  name  given  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  such  heatheps  as  had  recently  embraced  the  Christian  iaith,  and  were 
considered  as  regenerated  by  baptism ;  a  novice,  a  tyro. 

X  Neuropter  or  Neuroptera.  The  Neuropters  are  an  order  of  insects  having 
four  raemoranous,  transparent,  and  naked  wings,  reticulated  with  veins. 

$  Neurospast,  a  puppett  a  little  figure  put  in  motion  by  draioing  strings. 

il  Neurotic,  useful  in  disorders  of  the  nerves. 

IT  Neurdtt^y,  the  dissection  of  a  nerve ;  the  art  or  practice  of  dissecting  the 
nt^rves. 
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Nic-i;  (vwrj),  victory :  as,  epini'cion,  a  song  of  triumph. 
♦arse'ntc,  n.  arsen'ious, «.  iVic'olas,  n. 

arsen'ical,  a,  epini'cion,  n.  iVicola'itan,  n. 

arsen'tcate,  v,  Jyica'nor,  n.  JVicop'olis,  ru 

areen'icated,  a.  iVicode'mus,  n.  Thessaloni'co,  n. 

NicoT,  ^e  name  of  the  man  who  first  introduced  tobacco 
into  France,  a.  d.  1560;  hence  tobacco, 
jnico'tian,  n.  &  a.        jfnic'otin,  n. 

NicT-0,  V.  I.  to  vAnkf  to  twinkle :  as,  nic'tdXe,  to  wink. 
ni<//ate,  v.  nicta'tion,  n.  nictita'^g^  a. 

NiDOR,  m.  3.  the  smell  of  any  thing  roasted  or  burnt;  any 
fat  or  strong  smell 

ni'dor,  n.       '  ni'dorous,  a,  nuforos'ity,  n. 

NiD-rs,  m.  2.  a  wesi ;  as,  nid'ulanty  nestling. 

nidcy  n.  nici'tficate,  v.  mV^'ii/ant,  a. 

ni'dusy  n.  ni(2tfica'tion,  97.  niifuZo'/ion,  n. 

Niger,  gra,  grum,  a.  black,  dusJcy:  as,~  den'z^ate,  to  make 
black ;  nigi^es'cent,  growing  black. 
den'igra.te,  v,  ne'gro,  n.  Jw^'rin,  or 

Aenigra'tion,  n.  nc'^ress,  n.  nig'rme,  n. 

Ni'ger,  n,  nt^res'cent,  a. 

Nihil,  n.  ind.  nothing:  as,  nihil 'iiy,  state  of  being  nothing. 
anni'^ifote,  v,  &  a.      anm'Ai/able,  a.  nikil'ity,  n, 

vjmihUa'tioxi,  n. 

NiT-ojz,  V.  dep.  S.  to  strive  or  struggle, 
ren'itence,  n.  ren'itency,  n.  ren'itent,  a. 

NiTR-cw,  n.  2.  nitre  or  saltpetre :  as,  nitric,  belonging  to 
w/^re ;  nitrify,  to  make  into  nitre ;  ni'^romuriatic, par- 
taking of  nitre  and  muria  or  salt-water. 
ni'tre,  or  ni'try,  a.  nitrogen,  n.  &  a. 

ni'ter,  n.  ni'trous,  a,  ni'tr&te,  n. 

*  Arsenic,  as  it  is  usually  seen  in  the  shops,  is  not  a  metal,  but  an  oxyd,  irom 
which  the  metal  may  be  easily  obtained  by  mixing  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
black  flux,  and  intrcxlucing  the  mixture  into  a  Florence  flask,  gradually  raised 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  sand  bath.  Arsenic  is  of  a  steel-blue  colour,  quite  brittle, 
and  the  metal,  with  all  its  compounds,  is  a  virulent  poison,  vulgarly  called  rats- 
bane.   It  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals. 

t  Nicotian,  tobacco ;  also  pertaining  to  it.  Nicotin,  the  peculiar  principle  u> 
the  leaves  of  tobacco ;  a  colourless  substance  of  an  acrid  taste. 

t  Nigrin,  an  ore  of  titanium,  found  in  black  grains  or  rolled  ] 
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ni'tr&ted,  a,  nt/rifica'tioo,  n.  irtt'/ro-leiiGic,  u, 

ni'tric^  a.  ni'tr'ite^  n,  Jni/rom'eter,  n. 

m'Infy,  V.  ^nitrog'enovs,  a,  m'^ro-muriatic,  a. 

Niv-£o,  V.  2,  to  wink:  as,  connive',  to  wink;  to  dose  the 
eyes  upon  a  fault  or  other  act,  to  forbear  to  see. 

Qormive^v,  conni'rence,  n.  conni'vent,  a. 

conm'i;er,  n.  conm'i;ency,  n. 

Nix,  niV-fs,  /.  3.  snom — ni'veous,  a.  ni'vdX,  a. 

NoBiL-/fii  a*  (d  nosco),  wjeff  known,  of  high  birth.     (See 

JVbsco.) 
Noo-£o,  v.  2.  to  Attrf :  as,  in'nocent,  not  hurting,  harmless, 

free  from  guilt;  nox'ious,  hurtful,  baneful;  Tiu'mnce, 

that  which  annoys  or  incommodes, 

in'nocence,  n,  innox'iously,  ad,  noo/iousness,  n. 

in'nocency,  n.  innox'tousness,  n,         nu'tsance,  or 

in'nocent,  a.  &  n.         no'cent,  a.  nu's&nce,  n, 

in'nocently,  cki^  no'cive,  a,  Hobnox'toos,  a, 

InTzoc't/ooB,  a.  noc'uoua,  a,  ohnox'iously,  ad. 

innoc'uomly,  ad.  nox'iova,  a.  cAinox'tousnesB,  n. 

innoc'uousness,  n.        nox'iously,  ad.  unobnoar'tousnesB,  n. 

innox'iouB,  a. 
Nod- us,  m.  2.  a  knot :  as,  nod'ule,  a  little  knot  or  lump. 

ruydated,  a,  no'doua,  a.  nod'ule,  n. 

noda'tion,  n.  nodose',  a,  nod'ulsir,  a. 

node,  n,  nodos'ity,  n.  nod'vled,  a. 

nodo'sooB,  or 
Nomas,  nomad-os  (vojuta^,  vofAa^o^,  it  vsfjLo,  to  feed),  living  on 

pasturage, 
^no'mad,  n.  no'madize,  v.  no'madiziag,  a. 

nomad'ic,a. 
NoMEiy,  in-is,  n.  3.  (a  nosco),  a  name :  as,  denominate,  to 

name,  to  give  name  or  epithet  to ;  ig'nominy,  against 

name  and  reputation,  public  disgrace. 

VLgnom'in&te,  v,  ngnomina'tion,  n.         biTto'mtal,  a. 

*  Nitrite,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  witfi  a  base. 

t  Nitrogenous,  pertaining  to  nitroeen ;  producin|r  nitre. 

t  Nttrc^eucic,  designating  an  acid  obtained  from  leucine  acted  on  by  nitre. 

$  Nitrometer,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  or  value  or  nitre, 

iOlnumous,  subject,  liable,  reprehensible,  odious. 

IT  Nomad,  one  who  leads  a  wandering  life,  and  subsists  by  tending  herds  of 
cattle  which  graze  on  herbage  of  spontaneous  ^wth.  Such  is  the  practice  at 
this  day  m  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Numidians  in  AfHca 
ar9  guppoted  to  have  been  so  called  from  this  practice. 
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binom'tnous,  a. 
^cognom'tital,  a. 
cognomina'tioDy  n. 
denom'tnate,  v. 
denomtna'^ion,  n. 
denom'tnofive,  a. 
denom'tnator,  n. 
ig'nomtny,  n. 
ignomin'tous,  a. 
ignomtn'iously,  ocL 
innom'tnable,  a. 
innom'inate,  a. 
multino'mial,  or 
multinom'inal,  a. 
name,  n.  &  v. 
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Tumitf'sake,  n. 

na'miiig, «. 

na'med,  a. 

nome'less,  a. 

name'ly,  ad. 

na'meTy  n. 
fnomencla'tor,  n. 

nomencla'tress,  n. 

7io'm67tclature,  n. 

nomencla'tural,  a. 
^no'mial,  n. 

Tiom'tnal,  a.  &  n. 

nom'tnally,  ocL 

nom'inalist,  n. 


NON 

nom'tnate,  v. 
twm'inatedf 
nom'inat'mg^  a, 
nomtna'/ion,  n. 
nom'inative^  a.  &.  n. 
nom'inatoT,  n. 
nomiTi/ee'f  n, 
noun,  n, 

prenom'titate,  v.  &  a. 
prenomina'tion,  n. 
prenom'tnal,  a; 
pro'Tiotm,  ft. 
quadrino'mial,  a. 
trino'mtal,  a.  &  n. 
trinom'tnal,  a. 


nom/inaMze,  v. 

NoM-os  (vofM^),  a  law;  a  management:  as,  antiTioWan, 
one  who  is  against  law  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
Vin'omy^  a  violation  of  /aia  • 

an'omy,  n.  Hauton'omy,  n. 

antino'mian,  tu  &l  a.    auton'omous,  a. 
antino^mtanism,  n,     Ifdemon'omy,  n. 
deraofi'omi^  n. 
Deuteron'omy,  n. 
**dys'nomy,  n. 
tfecon'omy,  n. 
econom'ics,  n. 


econofii'ic,  o. 
econom'ical,  a. 
econ'omise,  v. 
econ'omist,  n. 
nomog'raphy,  n. 
Ilnomothet'ic,  a. 
nomothet'ical,  a. 
tt'ics, «. 


an'tinomist,  n. 
(an'tlTtomy,  n. 
astron'omy,  n. 
astron'omer,  n. 
afitroTtom'ical,  a. 
astron'omize,  v. 

Now,  adt).  ?k)<:  as,  non'age,  not  age — under  21,  minority; 

*  Cognomintd,  pertaining  to  a  surname ;  having  the  same  name. 

t  Nomtndaijor,  (calo,  Lat  xoXeu,  Gr.  to  call),  one  who  calls  thinss  or  pemns 
by  their  names.  In  Rome,  candidates  ibr  office  were  attended  each  hf  a  nomm* 
c2ator,  who  informed  the  candidate  of  the  names  of  the  persons  they  met,  and 
whose  Totes  they  wished  to  solicit  In  modem  usage,  a  person  who  gives 
names  to  things,  or  who  settles  and  adjusts  the  names  of  things  in  any  art  or 
science.  Ncmendalvre,  the  list  or  catalogue  of  uxn-ds,  a  dictionary ;  the  names 
of  thines  in  any  art  or  science,  or  the  whole  vocabulary  of  names;  as  the 
nomencfjoture  of  botany  or  of  chemistry. 

X  Nomial,  a  single  name  or  term  in  mathematics. 

$  Antinomyt  a  contradiction  between  two  laws,  or  between  two  parts  of  the 
same  law. 

II  Autonomy,  the  power  or  rigM  of  self-government,  whether  in  a  city  which 
elects  its  own  magistrates,  and  makes  its  own  latos,  or  in  an  individual  who 
lives  according  to  his  own  will. 

11  Demonomy,  the  dominion  of  demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

**  Dusnomy,  ill-ordering  of  laws ;  or  the  enacting  oad  law. 

tt  Economy,  the  proper  management  or  regtdaiion  of  domestic  or  oQaeir  aflbin 

tt  Nomothetic,  enacnn^  laws,  legislative. 

$$  Photanomics,  the  science  or  ums  of  light 
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NOR 


fum-conta'gious,  not  contagious;  nonsense,  no  sense; 
nonpareil',  no  equal 


noliti'on,  n. 
nonadmit'tance,  n. 
non'age,  n. 
nonappea'rance,  n. 
nonappoint'ment,  n. 
nonatten'dance,  n. 
noncompli'ance,  n. 
noncondu(/ting,  a. 
Tumconduc'tor,  n. 
nonconfbrm'ing,  a. 
nonconform'ist,  n. 
nonconform'ity,  n, 
noncoDta'gious,  a. 
'''nondescript',  n.  &  a. 
nonelect',  n. 


n^melec'tric,  n»  &,(i, 

n(memphat'ic,  a, 

nonen'tity,  n. 

nonepis'copal,  a. 

nonexis'tence,  n. 

noninteife'rence,  n. 

nonju'ring,  a. 

nonju'ror,  n. 

nonmetal'lic,  a. 
fTionnat'urals,  n. 
^nonpareil',  n.  &  a. 

nonpay'ment,  n. 

non'plus,  n.  &  v. 

nonproduc'tion,  n. 


nonprofi'cient,  n. 
nonres'idepce,  n. 
nonresident,  n,&><i, 
nonresis'tance,  n. 
nonresis'tant,  a. 
non'sense,  n. 
nonsen'sical,  a. 
noTisen'sically,  ad, 
noTtsen'sicalness,  n. 
nonsen'sitive,  a, 
nonsolu'tion,  n. 
noTisol'vent,  n. 
noneol'vency,  n. 
nonspaViog,  a. 
(non'suit,  n.  &  v. 

(See 


Tionprofes'sioDal,  a, 
Non-178^  a.  (contr.  for  novemuSj  H  novem)^  ninth, 

JVovem.) 

No-OS  (voog),  <Ac  mtn(2  or  understanding — noet'ic,  a. 
Nox,  noct-««,  f.  3.  nigA^ ;  as,  e'quinoa:,  equal  day  and 
night;  noctid'ian,  of  a  night  and  day;  noc^m'bulist, 
one  who  rises  from  bed  and  walks  in  his  sleep, 


He'quinoor,  n. 
equinoc7tal,  a,  &  n. 
equiitoc^ially,  ad, 
night,  n. 
n^^'ish,  a. 
night'lv,  a,  &  ad, 
noc^ambttta'tioo,  n. 


nocHv'agant,  a, 

noc^tvaga'tion,  n. 
**noc7uary,  n, 
ffnoc'fule,  n. 
t  jnoc'/ufTi,  n. 

noctur'nal,  a.  &.  n. 

pernocta'tion,  n. 


noc^am'bulist,  n. 
noc'tote,  v, 
noc^id'ial,  a. 
nocffd'ian,  a, 
noctif'eroMs,  a, 
IFnoc^truca,  n. 
noc/irucous,  a, 

NoRM-jf,  f*  I'  CL  rule  or  square:  as,  nor 'ma  1,  of  a  rale. 
abnor'mous,  a,  enor'Tnously,  arf.  enor'mtty,  n. 

enor'mous,  a.  enor'mousness,  n.         nor'mal,  tf. 

*  Nondetcript,  any  thing  that  has  no<  been  described.  Thus,  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal newly  discovered  is  called  a  nondetcript. 

t  NonnaturalSf  see  foot-note,  p.  256. 

t  Nonpar&JLy  excellence  unequalled ;  a  sort  of  apple ;  a  sort  of  printing  type, 
very  small,  and  the  smallest  now  used  except  three. 

$  Nonsuit,  in  taw,  the  default  neglect,  or  ncn-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  a 
mat,  when  called  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  signifies  his  intention  to  drop 
the  wit.    Hence  a  nonsuit  amounts  to  a  stoppage  of  the  suit. 

II  Emdnox,  see  ibot-note,  p.  125. 

V  JNoctiluca,  a  species  of  phosphorus,  which  tsbineB  in  duKkness,  without  the 
previous  aid  of  solar  rajrs. 

**  Noctuary,  an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  nigJU. 

ft  Noctvle,  a  large  species  of  hat. 

tt  Noctum,  an  office  of  devotion,  or  religious  service  by  night. 
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Norway,  a  country  in  the  north  of     urope. 

*iVbr'man,  n.  &  a.         iVdnrcy'an,  or  Norwe'giAn^  n.  &>  a. 

No^os  (votfo^),  a  disease :  as,  Tiosopoet'ic,  producing  dis^Aise. 

nosoVogyt  n.  nosolog'ical,  a.  luwopoet'ic,  a. 

fUMorogist,  n. 
Noso-o,  notum,  u  3.  to  ^omj  :  as,  noto'rious^  publicly  AnoM^w, 

(in  a  bad  sense) ;  nobU'itdXe,  to  make  ncble  or  greid; 

connoisseur',  a  person  well  versed  in  any  subject;  ac- 

A:7zou7redge,  to  own,  to  confess,  to  admit 


wcknowVedgBy  v, 
acJbioiol'edger,  n. 
ticknowV edging,  a, 
tucknowV  edgment,  n. 
agntd'on,  n. 
agnize',  v. 
cogniti'ou,  n. 
cog'ni^ive,  a. 
cognizee',  n. 
f  cogmz^r',  n. 
cogn't2;abIe,  a. 
cogn'i^ance,  n. 
cogno«'cence,  n. 
cognos'cihle,  a, 
cognos'citive,  a. 
connoM«eur',  n. 
foreAcnofo',  r. 
foreAmotD'able,  a. 
foreAcTioio'er,  n. 
foreAcnoir'mg,  a. 
foreAmotoredge,  n. 
igno'blCy  a* 


igno'&fy,  imL 
igno'6/eDess,  n. 
igno6i/'ity,  n. 
Attiou?,  V, 
know'ahle,  a, 
know'erjTL 
know'ing,  a.  &.  n. 
know'ingly,  ad, 
/cnotrl'eage,  n. 
nobU'itaXje,  v. 
nobilUa'tkm,  n. 
no'ble,  a,  &Lit, 
no'bly,  ad, 
no'bieness,  n, 
nobU'ity,  n, 
no'blemnny  n. 
no'blewaman,  n. 
noblesse',  n. 
Ino'ta-hene,  or 
N.B. 

note,  n.  &  v. 
no'ticed,  a. 


no'Hdag,  a. 

no'tice,  n.  &.  r. 

noticeable,  a. 

no'tify,  V. 

no'ti&ed,  a, 

nottfica'tioD,  n. 

no'tifyiag,  a,&,n, 

no'tion,  n. 

no'donal,  a. 

no'donally,  ad. 

Ttodonal'ity,  n. 

no'tioDist,  n. 
}KO/(/rtoas,  a. 

no/o'rtously,  ad 

noto'rtoosnesB,  n. 

no/on'ety,  n. 

pnecog'ntto,  or 
||precog'nt/<i,  n. 

precogntri'on,  n. 

preno'tion,  n, 
IFprotiion'o/ary,  n. 

prothon'o/ariship,  fi. 


*  Norman,  at  first,  a  Norvoegian ;  then  a  native  of  Normandy.  **  Their  habi- 
tation  was  in  Norway,  so  called  from  the  northern  situation  thereof;  and  them- 
selves Northmen,  now  vulgarly  Normans,  upon  like  reason.** — Verstegan.  **  The 
Normans  had  been  a  late  colony  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  where  ^e  Scalds 
had  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  credit  befere  Rollo's  expedition  into  France*'* 
—Bp.  Percy.    Norway  was  in  1815  united  to  Sweden. 

t  Cognizor,  one  who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintifi'  or  cognkee  in  a 
fine ;  otherwise  called  the  defendant  or  deforciant 

t  Notorbene,  note  well,  take  notice. 

i Notorious,  pubUcly  Amoum, — ^usually  A:7iou7n  to  disadvantage;  hence  afanost 
always  used  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  a  notorious  thi^f,  a  notorious  crime  or  vice. 

II  Precognita,  thin^  previously  known  in  order  to  understand  something  eke. 

T  ProtKonotary,  originally,  the  chief  notary  or  head  register.  In  England,  an 
Q^Eoer  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  In  the  King^  Bench, 
he  records  all  civil  actions.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  the  prothonotaries,  <rf  which 
there  are  three,  enter  and  enrol  all  declarations,  pieadii^,  judgments.  ^1^ 
BMke  out  judicial  writs  and  exempliications  of  records,  &c 
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recogn'izahle^  a. 
recogn'tzance,  n. 
Tec'ognize^  v, 
rec'ognized,  a, 
rec'ogmzingf  a. 
recognizee',  n, 
recognizor' f  n. 
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recogni/i'oiiy  n. 
♦reconnoitre,  or 
reconnoit'er,  v, 
reconnoU'ered,  a, 
reconnott'ering,  a. 
xm^cknowVedged,  a, 
waforeknoton'y  a. 


NOV 

nnknow'f  v. 
imknow'ahie,  a. 
Uttknow'ing,  a, 
unknoto'ingly,  ad, 
unknoum'^a, 
unno'ble,  a. 


Not— ^,  /.  1.  (a  nosco),  a  mark:  as,  denote',  to  mark,  to 
show;  no' table,  that  may  be  marked,  or  worthy  of 
notice ;  an'no^ate,  to  make  remarks  on  a  writer. 


hn'notaXe,  v. 
annota'tion,  n, 
anno^a^ionist,  n. 
axi'notator,  n. 
connote',  v, 
con'not&te,  v, 
caanota'tion,  n, 
denote',  or 
deno't&te,  v. 
denota'tlon,  n. 


deno'tahle,  a. 
^no'tative,  a, 
Senote'ment,  n. 
no'tahle,  a.  &  n. 
no'tahly,  ad. 
no'tobleness,  n. 
fno'tery,  w. 
noffl'ftal,  a, 
notation,  n, 
note,  n,  &  v. 


note'-book,  n. 
no'ted,  a. 
notedly,  ad. 
no7edness,  n. 
note'Jess,  a. 
no'ter,  n. 
note'worthy,  a. 
unno'ted,  a. 
unno'ticed,  a. 


'Hot— us,  m.  2.  the  south  xdnd — no'tus,  n, 
NovEM,  a,  nine:  as,  noyen'nial,  of  the  ninth  year;  n(m' 
il'lion,  the  number  nine  million  millions. 

non'agon,  n.  {nonages'imal,  a.  noven'nial,  a. 

Ino'nes,  n,  nov'enwry,  a,  &,n.       \\No'vemher,  n. 

nonil'lion,  n. 

NovERo-jf,  /.  1.  a  step-mother — nover'ca],  a. 

Nov— 175,  a.  nei/j ;  as,  in'novate,  to  introduce  novelties,  to 

make  changes  in  any  thing  established ;  renew',  to  make 

again ;  netdan'gled,  new  made. 

in'novate,  v.  in'norated, «.  in'novatingf,  a, 

*  Reconnoitre  or  reconnoitert  to  view ;  to  survey ;  to  examine  by  the  eye ;  par- 
ticularly in  military  affiurs^  to  examine  the  state  of  an  enemy's  army  or  camp, 
or  the  ground  for  military  operations. 

t  Notary^  primarily,  a  person  employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and 
proceedings  m  courts  among  the  Romans.*  In  modem  usage,  an  officer  autho- 
rized to  attest  contracts  or  writings  of  any  kind,  to  give  them  the  evidence  of 
anthenticity.    This  officer  is  often  styled  notary-public. 

t  Nones,  m  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  Febru- 
ary* April,  June,  August,  September,  November,  and  December;  and  the 
seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October.  The  nones  were  nine  days 
from  the  ioes.    Prayers,  formerly  so  called. 

$  Nonagesimal,  thtf  ntTietieth. 

II  November,  the  ninth  month,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  year,  begin- 
ning in  March ;  now  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 

23 
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innova'tion,  n. 
ia'novatoTi  n. 
new,  a. 
neto'ly,  ad, 
new'neaa,  n. 
neto'ish,  a. 
netofan'gled,  a. 
neu^fan'gledness,  n. 
neii>fan'gleness,  n. 
netofan'glist,  n. 
newmod'el,  v, 
neiomod'elled,  a, 
neti^mod'elling,  a. 
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news,  n. 

netD«'-moDger,  n. 

netr^'-paper,  n. 

novation,  n. 

nova'tor,  n. 

nov'el,  a.  &  n. 

nov'elist,  n. 

nov'elism,  n. 

Ttov'elize,  v. 

nov'elty,  n. 
*7io»'ice,  n. 
tnori^t'ate,  n. 

novi^i'ous,  a. 


NUL 

nov'tty,  n. 
ren6ic',  v, 
renetD'ahle^  a. 
reneto'al,  n. 
reneto'ed,  a. 
Tenew'edaeaBf  n. 
reneti^'er,  n. 
reneto'ing,  a. 
ren'omte,  v. 
ren'ovated,  a. 
ren'ovo^ing,  a. 
renovation,  n. 
unre/ieto'ed,  a. 


N0X1-.8,  /.  1.  (a  noceo)5  a  /awft,  a  Atzr^.     (See  JVoceo.) 

NuB-i;s,  f.  3,  a  cloud :  as,  wz^Wf 'erous,  bringing  clouds. 

enu'ditaXe,  v,  nu'&iZate,  v.  obnw'Wfate,  v. 

Xenu'biloiiSf  a,  nu'bilous,  a,  ohnubila'tion,  n. 

nw6if 'erous,  a, 

NuB-0,  nuptum,  v.  3.  to  cover  or  veil;  to  marry:  as,  nup'- 
tisiis,  marriage ;  connu'bial,  pertaining  to  marriage. 
connu'6ial,  a,  nu'6ile,  a,  nup'ti&l,  a,  nup'tials,  n, 

NuD-i7s,  a.  naked,  bare:  as,  denude',  to  make  bare  or 
naked,  to  strip;  nu'dity,  a  being  nude  or  naked, 
denude',  or  denu'dmg,  a.  ntMla'tion,  n. 

denw'ciate, ».  denw(2a7ion,  n.  nu'dity,  n. 

denu'ded,  a.  nude,  a, 

NuG-«aB,  f,  1.  ^n/fe5,  toys:  as,  nu'gatory,  trifling,  futile* 
nuga(/ity,  n.  nu^a'rion,  n.  nu'gatory,  a, 

'Null- us,  a.  none,  no,  no  one :  as,  nullify,  to  make  voidt 
or  render  invalid;  wwZ/ificl'ian,  of  no  faith. 
ianmd',  V,  disannw/'Zed,  a.  ||nMZ/ibi'ety,  n. 

annt/Z'Zed,  a.  disannuZ7er,  n.  nulHM'ian,  a. 

SLunuJ'lmg,  a.  &,  n.       diBSinnul'lmg,n,  &  a,    nuZ'/tfied,  a. 
annt^'ment,  n.  disannuZ'ment,  n.         nul'lify,  v, 

{disannz^'j  v.  null,  v.  a,  &  n.  nttZ7tty,  n. 

*  Novice,  one  who  is  new  in  any  business  or  thing,  a  beginner. 

t  Novitiate,  the  state  or  time  or  learning  rudiments. 

XEnubHous,  clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clouds. 

^ Annul  and  disannul,  to  make  voieZ,  to  abrogate,  to  abolish,  to  deprive  of  au- 
thority or  force,— used  appropriately  of  laws,  decrees,  edicts,  decisions  of  courts 
or  other  established  rules,  permanent  usages,  and  the  like,  which  are  made  i  "  ~ 
by  competent  authority.    See  foot-note,  p.  36. 

II  NuUibiety,  the  state  of  being  nowhere. 
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annu'merate,  v, 
annii77tera7ion,  n. 
connumera'tion,  n. 
enu'memte,  v. 
enu'merate^  a. 
enu'tneraXing,  a, 
enumera'tion,.n. 
enu'merativej  a, 
eqainu'memntf  a, 
inntt^Tiierable,  a, 
innu'fnerahly,  ad, 
innu'merahleneBB,  n. 
innumeralHl'ity,  n. 


NoMBR-t^s, m.  2.  a  number:  as,  innu'merabh,  that  cannot 
be  numbered ;  entt'Twerate,  to  number  out,  to  count  or 
tell ;  superwtt'merary,  one  above  number. 

innn'merous,  a.  nu'merator,  n. 

num'ber^  v,  &,  n,  numer'ic,  a. 

num'bered,  a,  numer'ica],  a, 

num'bereTf  n,  nMmcr'ically,  ad, 

num'bermgt  a.  nu'merist,  n. 

num'berless,  a.  numeros'ity^  n. 

*Num'bers.  n.  nu'merous,  a. 

ntt'merable,  a.  nw'mcrously,  arf. 

nu'mcral,  a.  &  n.         nu'rwerouwiess,  n. 

ntt'merally,  ad  outnum'ftcr,  w. 

nu'mcrary,  a.  supernu'wieraiy,  a, 

nu'merate,  v.  &  n. 

ntimera'rion,  n.  unniim'6ered,  a. 

NuMM-iTs  or  NuM-r»,  /w.  2.  (vou/xfAo^),  a  piece  of  money,  a 
coin :  as,  numismat'ics,  the  science  of  coins  and  medals, 
numismat'ics,  n.  numismatoVogiBt,  a.    num'noity^  or 

numismatf'ic,  a,  f^wrn'mtWite,  n.  num'mvhi,  a. 

numismatoVogy,  n, 

Nuwcio,  V.  1.  (d  nuncius,  m.  2.  a  messenger,  news),  to  bring 
news,  to  tell,  to  declare,  to  name  or  call:  as,  annoMwce', 
to  te^  to,  to  publish  or  proclaim :  enwn'ciate,  to  te//  out, 
to  declare. 

anTiotmce',  v.  dentin'ciate,  v. 

anrumn'ced,  a.  denuncta'tion,  n. 

announ'cer,  n.  denun'ciflrfor,  n. 

annotm'cing,  a.  enun'ciate,  v. 

announce'ment,  n.        enMn'ciaf ed,  a, 
annun'ctate,  v.  enMncto'don,  n. 

annunciation,  n.  enun'cia^ing,  a. 

denounce',  v,  enun' dative,  a. 

denoun'ced,  a.  enun'datively,  ad, 

denoun'cer,  n,  enun'datoiy,  a, 

denotin'cing,  a,  internun'do,  n, 

denounce'ment,  n.        mispronowncc',  v. 


tnun'cio,  n. 

niin'cia/ure,  n. 
{nun'cu/wte,  v. 

nuncupa'tian,  n. 

nuncu'pative,  or 

nuncu'patory,  a. 

]pTenuncia'tion,  n. 

Yconounce',  v, 

pronowncc'able,  a. 

pronoMn'ced,  a. 

pronown'cer,  n, 

pronown'cingr,  a. 


*  Numberty  the  fourth  book  of  Moses,  so  called,  because  it  contains  the  nvm- 
hering  of  the  Israelites  by  Moses. 

t  ]VtemmiUit€t  fossil  remains  of  a  chambered  shell  of  a  flattened  form,  for- 
merly mistaken  for  fnoney. 

t  Nuncio,  an  canbaatador  fipom  the  Pope  to  some  cathohc  prmce  or  state,  or 
who  attends  some  congress  or  assembly  as  the  Pope's  representative ;  a  me*- 
senger,  cme  who  brings  inidligence.    Nunciature,  the  oflice  of  a  nuncio, 

^Nuncupate,  to  dedare  pubUcly  and  solemnly.  NunctqKttion,  a  naming. 
Ji^uneimai&e  or  Nuneupatory,  nominal,  existing  only  in  name;  publicly  or 
■oleimily  declaratory ;  verbal,  not  written. 
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pfontmcta'tioiif  n.         renimn'cer,  n.  renuncia'tixm^n, 

pronim'ciatiye,  a.         renouncc'ment,  n.        unpronoun'ced,  a. 
renounce',  v.  renoun'cing,  n.  &  a.    unpronotince'oble,  a. 

NuHDiif-*  /.  1.  (^  nono  die,  ninth  day),  a  market  kept  at 
Rome  every  ninth  day ;  a  market  or  fair. 

nun'dimi,  a.  &  n.        nun'dinaXe,  v.  nundma'tvm,  n, 

Nu-0,  V,  3.  to  nod:  as,  in'nwent,  nodding,  significant 

♦innticn'do,  or  inuen'do,  n.  v       in'nMent,  a. 

NuTRi-o,  V.  4.  to  nourish,  to  suckle :  as,  nu'trieni,  nour'ishr 
ing;  nu'trimeni,  the  thing  that  nourishes. 

mnutrUion,  n.  nur^c,  n.  &  v.  nuirtca'tion,  n. 

innM<rt«i'ous,  a.  nur»'ed,  a.  nu'tnment,  n. 

nour'ish,  r.  nur'ser,  n.  ntUnmen  tal,  a. 

notir'ishable,  a.  ntir'«ery,  n.  nu^rtri'on,  n. 

nour'ished,  a.  niir*'mg,  a.  ntitrtit'ous,  a. 

nour'isher,  n.  nt«r«'ling,  n.  nii^rtrive,  a. 

noter'ishmg,  a.  &  n.     ntir'mre,  n.  &  v.  nti7n/ure,  n. 

nour'ishment,  n.  nti'/rtent,  a.  &  ti.         unnvr'tured,  a. 

Nux,  nuc-w,  /.  3.  a  nut:  as,  nuciferous,  bearing  nuts. 

nuciferous,  a.  enu'cZcate,  v.  enu'cleaXvag,  a. 

■(tiu'cfeus,  n.  enu'cfeated,  a.  enuclea'tvm,  n. 

Nymph-^,  /.  1.  (vu|x(p»j),  a  goddess  of  the  woods,  mountains^ 
meadows,  and  waters;  and  in  poetry,  a  lady. 

\nymph,  or  nymphe'&n,  a.  nymph'-WLe,  or 

nymph'a,  n.  nymph'ica,},  a,  nymph'ly,  a. 

nymph'iah,  a,  ' 

Nyx,  nyct-o«  (vux,  vuxrog),  rtight 

8acron'tc,  a,  acron'tcally,  or  ||nyc'fofops,  n. 

acron'tcal,  or  acron'ycally,  ad.        Inyc'tetopy,  n. 

acron'ycal,  a. 

*  Innuendo,  literally,  a  nod,  an  oUique  hint ;  a  remote  intimation  or  reference 
to  a  person  or  thing  not  named. 

t  Nucleus,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a  nut ;  but  in  common  usage,  any  bodw 
about  wihch  matter  is  collected.  The  body  of  a  comet,  called  also  its  head, 
which  appears  to  be  surrounded  with  light 

i  Nymph,  according  to  the  ancients,  idl  the  world  was  full  of  nymphs^ 


terrestrial,  others  celestial ;  and  these  had  names  assigned  to  them  according  to 
their  place  of  residence,  or  the  parts  of  tfie  world  over  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  preside.  In  modem  iisage,  another  name  of  the  pupa,  chrysalis,  or 
aurelia ;  the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  to  its  perfect  form. 

A  Acronic,  Acroniccd,  or  Acronycai,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  ntmr 
of  a  star  at  aun-sel,  or  its  sctttV  at  mn-rise.  This  rismg  or  setting  is  called 
acromad.    The  word  is  opposed  to  cosmicdL 

II  Nyctcdops,  one  that  sees  best  in  the  night,  or  who  loses  his  sight  as  nigkt 
comes  on,  and  remains  blind  till  morning. 

T  Nyctalapy,  the  faculty  of  seeing  best  in  darkness,  or  the  disorder  in  whidi 
the  patient  kises  his  sight  at  nighty  &c. 
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Obelisc5-i;;^*  m.  2.  {^fisXtcfxos)^  an  obelisk. 

*ob'eli8k,  n.  obelis'cal,  a, 

Obliqu-17s,  a.  crooked,  not  direcU  aslant 

obUfjfue'y  or  oblique'ly,  ad,  ohliq'uity,  n. 

oblike'y  a.  oblique'neBB,  n.  obliqua'tion,  n. 

Oblivio,  on-w,  /.  3.  (obliviscor,  w.  dep.  3.  to  forget),  forget- 
fulness. 

\obliv'ion,  n.  obliv^iowa,  a. 

Obs(xenus,  a.  immodest,  impure,  or  unchaste ;  lewd. 

obscene'^  a.  obscene' wem^  n.  obscen'ity^  n. 

obscene'ly^  ad, 

Obscur-cts,  a.  dark,  abstruse :  as,  obscu'rity,  a  being  dark  • 
u)ant  of  light 
obscure',  a,  &  v,  obscure'nees,  n,  obscura'tion,  n, 

obscure'ly,  ad,  obscu'rity,  n,  unobscu'red,  a. 

Obstetric,  ic-is,  f  3.  (ab  ob  et  sto,  or  sisto),  a  midmfe. 
obstet'rioite,  v,  obstet'ric,  a,  obstetrici'sn,  n. 

obstetrica'tion,  n,         obstet'rics,  n. 

Occult- C7»,  a.  (ob  et  celo,  v.  1.  to  conceal),  hidden,  secret. 
\occult',  a,  occulta'tion,  n,  occult'ed,  a, 

occult'ne88,  n. 

OcHL-os  (ox^og),  the  mob  or  croijod. 

ochloc'mcy,  or  ocA/oc'raty^  n. 

Ocean- i7s,  m,  2.  the  ocean  or  main  sea. 

o'cean,  n.  &  a.  ocean'ic,  a.  Ocean' vjs,  n. 

OcHR-^,  f.  1.  {wx?°*,  a&  ^X^°s>  yellowish),  an  earthy  yelhw- 
colouring  substance. 

&chre  or  o'cher,  n.   o^chreoua  or  o'cherouB,  a.  o'chrey,  a. 

*  Obdiskf  a  la^e  stone  or  marble  of  ^eat  height,  with  four  faces,  ^wing 
smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  top,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  often 
chained  with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  raised  one 
of  88  cubits  high,  in  honour  of  Arsinoe.  Augustus  erected  one  in  the  Campus 
Martins  at  Rome,  which  served  to  mark  the  hours  on  a  horizontal  dial  drawn 
on  the  pavement.    In  writing  or  printing,  a  mark  or  reference,  thus  (t). 

t  ObUvion,  forgetfulness,  a  forgetting  of  offences,  a  remission  of  punishment 
An  act  of  oblivum  is  an  amnesty  or  general  pardon  of  crimes  and  offences, 
granted  by  a  sovereign,  by  which  punishment  is  remitted. 

t  Occidt,  hidden  from  me  eye  or  understanding,  invi»i6fe,  wTiAnoum.  The 
occuU  sciences  are  magic,  necromancy,  &c.  OccuU  lines,  in  geomeUy,  ore  tuch 
as  are  drawn  with  tibe  compass  or  a  pencil,  and  are  scarcely  visible. 

23* 
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OcTO  (oxrw),  eight:  as,  oc'tonary, belonging  to  the  nunjiber 
eight ;  oc^oden'tate,  having  eight  teeth ;  oc'/uple,  eight- 
fold: oc'tofid,  cleft  into  eight  parts. 


o&tachordj  n.  oc'tile,  n. 

o&tagOD,  n.  o&tatench,  n. 

ocfoff'onal,  a,  }oc7ave,  n.  &  a. 

♦ocfane'dron,  ?i.  ||ocffl'vo,  n. 

octohe'dral,  a.  oc/en'nial,  a. 

focton'der,  n.  Oc'/ober,  n. 

ocmn'drian,  a.  ocfodec'imal,  a. 

ocfting'ular,  a.  ocfoden'tate,  a. 

oc^ang'ularness,  n.       oc'^ofid,  «. 

Joc'ftuit,  or  IToctoloc'ular,  «. 

OcTOGEN-/.  a.  {ab  octo),  eighty, 

octog'enary,  a,  &Ln,     oc/o^CTia'rian,  n. 
OouL-trai  wi.  2.  the  eye:  as,  binoc'zfZar,  having  two  eyes; 
oc'vlist,  one  who  cures  eyes. 


oc'tonxTfy  a. 
ocfonoc'ular,  a, 
ocfopet'alous,  a* 
oc^ora'diated,  a. 
**oc7o8tyle,  n. 
oc'/uple,  fl. 
oc^osyl'lable,  a. 
oc/ospenn'ous,  a. 
suboc'^ple,  or 
suboc'teve,  a. 


tfbin'ocfe,  n. 
blDOc'txiar,  a. 
inoc'fiZate,  v, 
inoc'uZated,  a. 
inodulatmg^  a, 

inoc'iUotor,  n. 


tjmon 'ocuZc,  n. 
monoc'uZar,  or 
monoc'u/ous,  a^ 
multoc'ufar,  a. 
oce^kted,  a, 
octonoc'n/ar,  a. 


oc'uiar,  fl. 
oc'tJariy,  od. 
oc'i^Zate,  a. 
oc'tt/iform,  a. 
oc'wZist,  n. 
senoc'u/ar,  a. 


OD--E  (w^Tj),  an  ode,  a  song  or  hymn :  as,  melo'dious,  full 
of  melody;  ode,  a  short  poem  or  song;  proso'dian,  one 
skilled  in  prosody. 

i^com' edj,  n.  comc'i?ian,  n.  ||||epWe,  n. 

*  Octohedroih  in  geometry,  a  solid  contained  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.    It  is  cme  of  the  Ave  regular  bodies. 

t  Octander^  in  botany,  a  plant  having  eight  stamens. 

t  Octant  or  Octile,  in  astronomy,  that  aspect  of  two  planets,  in  which  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  the  e^hih  part  of  a  circle,  or  4d<^. 

$  Octave,  the  eigJuh  day  afler  a  festival,  also  eight  days  together  after  it  In 
music,  an  eighlh,  or  an  interval  of  eight  sounds,  or  of  seven  depees.  or  twelve 
semitones.  The  Octave  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  chords,  consisting  of  six  full 
tones  and  two  semitones  major.    It  contains  the  whole  diatonic  scale. 

II  OctavOt  a  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves. 

T  OctoLocular,  in  botany,  having  eight  cells  for  se^s. 

**  Octcslyle,  in  ancient  architecture,  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight 
columns,  or  a  range  of  eigJU  columns. 

tt  Binode,  literally,  a  double  eye ;  a  dioptric  telescope,  fitted  with  two  tubes 
joining,  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  view  an  object  with  both  eyes  at  once. 

It  Monocule,  see  foo^note,  p.  246  ^Comedy,  see  foot-note,  p.  97. 

nil  Epode,  in  lyric  poetry,  tne  third  or  last  part  of  tne  ode,  the  ancient  ode 
being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode :  Now  used  as  the  name  c€ 
any  little  verse  or  verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones.  Thus  a  penta- 
meter after  a  hexameter,  is  an  epode. 
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^Wiad,  n,                       pal'inorfy,  n.  IFpearmorfjr,  n. 

^melWy,  n.  Jpar'ocfy,  n.  &,  v.  psalmoci'ic,  a. 

jnelo'diouBj  a,               paro<2'ip,  a.  ♦♦rhap'sorfy,  n. 

inelo'(2iously,  <uL  parot^'ical,  o.  rbap'socfist,  n. 

fnelo't^tousness,  n.  UprosWy, «.  rhapeoc/'ic,  a. 

melWize,  v.  proso'diaja,  n.  rbapeoc/'ical,  a, 

monWy,  n.                  proso't^nil,  a.  ft^rag'crfy,  n. 

monWist,  n.  proeoc^'ical,  a.  tra^e't^ian,  n. 

o<^«,  n.  proe'ocfist,  ti.  tn^com'edy,  n, 
Xpal'modCf  or 

Odi,  v.  pret  3.  /  Aa^e  or  have  hated :  as,  o'dium,  hatred^ 
dislike;  qffensiveness. 
ino' Jtate,  v.  o'c^tous,  a.  o'Jtoosness,  n. 

o'dible,  a.  o't^iously,  a<2.  o'citum,  n. 

Odor,  m.  3.  a  scent  or  5meZ?,  perfumes:  as,  oefonf erous, 
bearing  or  giving  5cew<  or  fragrance, 
ino'doraXe,  a.  odarif'eroaSf  a,  o'dor,  or 

Ino'dorous,  a,  odorif 'eronsness,  n.      o'dour,  n, 

o'dorvite,  a,  o'dorous,  a.  (/(^orament,  n. 

f/doratingf  a.  o'dorousDess,  n, 

Od-os  {oSos),  a  road  or  way,  a  journey:  as,  meth'^M^st, 
one  who  observes  method;  periodic,  pertaining  to  a 
period* 
ametho(2'ical,  a.         We^isode,  n,  epieod'ic,  a. 

*  JUad,  a  song  or  poem  about  Ilium,  llion^  Troy ;  an  epic  poem,  compoted  by 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  Greece,  in  24  books. 

t  Melody,  see  foot-note,  p.  230. 

X  Palinode  or  Pcdinody,  a  recaniation  or  dedaration  contrary  to  a  former  one. 

$  Parody,  a  kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  toords  of  an  author,  or  his  Oumghts, 
are,  hy  some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  diflerent  purpose ;  a  kind  of  poeti- 
-cal  pleasantry,  in  which  ver»es  written  on  one  subject  are  altered  and  applied 
to  another,  by  way  of  burlesque. 

II  Prosody,  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  quantity  of.syllables,  of 
accents,  and  of  the  laws  of  versification.  It  includes  also  the  art  of  adjusting 
the  accent  and  metrical  arrangements  of  syllables  in  composition  for  the  lyre. 

IT  Psalmody,  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of  singing  sacred  songs. 

•*  Rhapsody,  originally,  a  discourse  in  verse,  sun^  or  rehearsed  by  a  rhap- 
sodist ;  or  a  collection  of  verses,  particularly  those  ofHomer.  In  modem  usage, 
a  collection  of  passages,  thoughts,  or  authorities,  composing  a  new  piece,  but 
without  necessary  dependence  or  natural  connection. — Locke,  Waits. 

+t  Tragedy,  originally,  a  song  or  poem  sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by  a 
chorus  of  music,  with  dances  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  A  dramatical  pocMf 
'^presenting  some  signal  action  performed  by  illustrious  persons,  and  generally 
Aaving  a  fatal  issue.  vEschylus  is  called  the  lather  of  tragedy.  A  fatal  ana 
mournful  event;  any  event  in  which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human  violence, 
more  narticularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 

tt  Episode,  in  poetry,  a  separate  incident,  story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the  events  related  in  the  poem ;  an  inci- 
dental narrative,  or  digression,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  but  naturally 
arising  from  it 
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'episotf  ical,  a.  methoi'ical,  a,  pericxf'ically,  ad 

^JEjcWus,  n.  methorf'ically,  ad,  {syn'orf,  n. 

exWy,  n.  meth'orfism,  n.  syn'odal,  or 

immethoi^'ical,  a.  meth'ociist,  n.  synorf'icj  or 

immethoc^'ically,  ai2.     metheMfis'tical,  a,  syncxf'ical,  0. 

f methW, ».  Ipe'riod,  n.  synoci'ically,  orf. 

meth(M2'ic,  a,  perioc^'ic,  a, 

Odoys,  odont-(w,  (oSovg,  o5ovto^),  a  tooth, 
mon'odon,  n.  odontaX'gy^  n.  odorU^Vgic,  a.  &,  n, 

Wodontsil'giei,  or 

OiDos  (ei^og),  a  form,  a  figure :  as,  bo'tryoid,  having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  spheroid' y  a  body  or  figure 
approaching  to  a  sphere. 

1Fco'nau2, 91.  **cy'cloi<^w.  botryotrf'al;  a. 

conoic^'ic,  or  cyclotJ'al,  a.  ^meVaXloid,  n, 

conot(2'al,  a.  bo'tryoui,  or  metallotc^'al,  a, 

♦  Exodus  or  Exody,  departure  from  a  place ;  particularly  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egy];>t  under  the  conduct  of  Moses :  the  second  book  of  theCHd 
Testament,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

t  Methodj  literally,  according  to  a  uxiy ;  a  suitable  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  things,  proceedings,  or  ideas ;  way,  manner,  claasificalion, 

t  Period,  literally,  a  uxzv  or  path  round  or  about,  a  circuit ;  hence,  the  time 
which  is  taken  up  "by  a  planet  in  making  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  the 
duration  of  its  course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  oibit  where  it  began. 
Thus  the  period  of  the  earth,  or  its  annual  revolution,  is  365  days,  6  hours, 
9  months,  and  30  seconds.  In  chronology,  a  stated  number  of  years ;  a  round 
of  time,  the  end  or  condusion,  length  of  duration  ;  the  point  that  marks  the  end 
of  a  complete  sentence,  a  full  stop,  thus  (.) 

$  Synod,  in  church  history,  a  council,  convention,  or  meeting  of  ecclesiastics, 
to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.  Synods  are  of  four  kinds,  I.  General  or 
ecomenical,  which  are  composed  of  bishops  from  difierent  nations.  2.  National^ 
in  which  ^e  bishops  of  one  nation  only  meet,  to  determine  points  of  doctrine 
or  discipline.  3.  Provincial,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  province  only  meef. 
This  is  called  a  convocation.  4.  Diocesan.  In  Scotland,  a  synod  is  composed 
of  several  adjoining  presbyteries.  The  members  ar6  the  ministers,  and  a  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish.  In  astronomy,  a  conjunction  of  two  or  more  planets  or 
stars  in  the  same  optical  place  of  the  heavens. 

II  Odontalgia,  (00^-ache,  or  a  pam  in  the  teeth. 

ir  Conoid,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section 
about  its  axis.  If  the  conic  section  is  a  parabola,  the  resulting  solid  is  a  para- 
bolic conoid,  or  paraboloid ;  if  a  hyperbola,  the  solid  is  a  hyperbolic  conoid,  or 
hyperboloid  ;  if  an  ellipse,  an  elliptic  conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid.  In 
anatomy,  a  gland  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  resembling  a  cone  or  pine- 
apple, and  called  the  pineal  gland. 

**  Cycloid,  a  geometrical  curve,  on  which  depends  the  doctrine  of  pendu- 
luins ;  n  figure  made  by  the  upper  enrf  of  a  diameter  of  a  circle,  turning  about 
a  right  line.  The  genesis  of  a  cycloid  may  be  conceived,  by  imagining  a  nail 
in  the  circumference  of  a  wh^ ;  the  line  which  the  nail  aescribes  in  the  air, 
while  tbe  wheel  revolves  in  a  right  line,  is  a  cycloid. 

ft  Metalloid,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths. 
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*o'7oidj  a.  ibomhoid'al,  a,  spherotd'ica],  a. 

fpmh'oloidy  n.  semispheroie^'al,  a.       spherou^'ity,  n, 

Ipris'mou^,  n.  spherotc^',  n.  Wtrsipezoid',  n, 

prismatoi<i'al,  a.  spheroici'al,  a,  trapezout^al,  a. 

{rbom'boici,  n.  8pherot(2'ic,  a,  ITva'riolotrf,  n. 

Ql-£o,  v.  2.  to  emrt  a  57we//,  to  smell  ofy  to  grow :  as,  abcrf'- 
ish,  to  grow  from,  to  annuls  to  destroy ;  adult\  grown  to 
maturity ;  oZfac'tory,  belonging  to  smelTmg. 
abo/'ish,  v.  adotes'cency,  n.  oZfact',  v. 

aboZ'isher,  n.  adofes'cent,  a.  oZfac'tory,  a, 

abo/'ished,  a.  aduZf ,  a.  &  n.  fforid,  or 

aborishable,  a,  adtiZf'nesB,  n.  oZ'idous,  a. 

abo/'ishing,  a.  &  n.      obsotes'cence,  n.       Jtred'otence,  n. 
abo/'ishment,  n.  obso^es'cent,  a,  red'olency,  n. 

abo/t/i'on,  n.  ob'sofe/c,  a.  red'oZent,  o. 

abo/t^i'onist,  n.  ob'soZeteness,  n.  unabof'ished,  a. 

adotes'cence,  n.         ''^/ef 'iant,  a.  unabol'ishable,  a. 

Olet-its^  p.  /).  {ah  clleo),  grown  or  ia)m.     (See  Oleo.) 
Olig-os  (^yog),  few:  as,  o/'i^archy,  the  rule  of  a  few. 

oi'ignrchy,  n.  oZt^ar'chicd,  a.  o/tgist'ic,  a, 

o%ar'chal,  a.  {}oZ'^ist,  or 

Oliv-jj, /.  1.  (JXaia),  oZiuc.  Ole-cw,  n.  2.  (JXaiov),  oi7: 
as,  oleag'inous,  having  the  qualities  of  oil;  oleose'  or 
o'feous,  full  of  ail;  ohvas'ter^  of  the  colour  of  ^Uve^ 
tawny, 

oa,n.  oi7'iness,n.  oleag^inoumeBB,  n. 

otf'y,  a,  oleag'inouB,  a,  ||||ofea»'<er,  n. 

•  Oooid,  having  the  «%>c  of  an  egg.  ,  ,.     . 

\  Paraboloid,  in  geometry,  a  parabohform  curve,  whose  ordinates  are  sup- 
poeed  to  be  in  the  subtriplicate,  subquadruplicate,  &c.  ratio  of  their  respective 
afatciasse.  t  Pnsmoid,  a  body  that  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

^Rhomboid,  in  geometry,  a  figure  having  some  resemblance  to  a  rhomb ;  or 
a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  ejiual,  but  which  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular.  In  anatomy,  the  rhomboid  musde  is  a  thin, 
broad,  and  obliquely  square  fleshy  muscle,  between  the  basis  of  the  scapula 
and  the  spina  dorsi-  ^       . ,  ^      .  . 

II  TrapezotJ,  an  irregular  solid  figure,  having  four  sides,  no  two  of  which  are 
parallel  to  each  other;  also  a  plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  the  oppo- 
•ite  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

f  Foriofoed,  the  name  recenUy  given  to  a  disease  resembling  the  small-pox. 

♦♦  OldianU  literally,  becoming  or  resembling  oil.  Olefiant  gas,  called  by  Ure 
earbureUed  hydrogen,  is  so  named  from  its  property  of  forming  with  chlonne  a 
oompound  resembling  oiL  .  „         „      - 

+t  OUd  or  oUdous,  fetid,  having  a  strong  disagreeable  smell 

URedolence  oi  Redolency,  sweet  scent. 

f^OUgist  iron,  so  called,  is  a  crystallized  tntoxyd  of  irozL 

III  OUaster,  a  plant,  tlie  wild  olive. 
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VIeate,  n.  tofeosac'charum,  n.  oZ'tuc,  n. 

o'2eic,  a.  o/iva'ceous,  a.  o/'tved,  a. 

ol&)Be',  or  olivas'ter,  a,  o/'twe-yard,  n. 

o'2eous,  0. 

Ol-o«  (SXof),  the  whole,  aR     (See  flo/os.) 

Olus,  oler-w,  w.  3.  pot-herbs — o/cra'ceous,  a.  ol'itory,  a. 

Olymp-175,  m.  2.  (^Xufjwrog),  a  mountain  of  Macedonia. 

Xolym^pidA,  n.  oZym'/wan,  a.  oZym'|)ic,  a. 

Omal-o«  (ofAaXog,  aft  ^fjLo^),  even,  ZiZie,  regular :  as,  Binam'aly 

or  anam'^fism,  a  being  irreg-M/ar,  deviation  from  com" 

mon  rule. 

waom'^y,  n.  anowuiZis'tic,  a.  anorn'olism,  n. 

waom'diouB,  a.   .  anomo/is'tical,  <i.        {anom'oZiped,  a.  &  n. 

anom'otously,  oi. 

Ombr-09  {^iu^^g)f  rain — \\ombrom'eier,  n. 

OmeoaIT  (n,  &)),  ^e  ^9<  letter  in  the  Greek  alfhahet 

Omen,  in-i^,  n.  3.  a  sign  good  or  had,  a  prognostic:  as, 

dhom'insite,  to  deprecate  as  ominous,  to  hate  extremely, 

to  abhor;  om'inous,  foreboding  evil  or  foresfiowing  signs 

of  good ;  o'men,  a  sign  good  or  bad. 

abom'iTtate,  v.  abom'tTuzbly,  ad.  omina'tiou,  n. 

abom'inated,  a,  abom'inableness,  n.      om'inous,  a. 

abomina'doo,  n.  o'men,  n.  om'tnously,  act. 

abom'inofing,  a.  o'mened,  a.  am'inoumem,  n. 

abom'iiuible,  a.  om'irtate,  v.  preom'inate,  v. 

Omn-/^  a.  a/Z,  cwcry :  as,  owmTerous,  a/Z-bearing ;  omntp'o- 
tence,  all  or  almighty  power;  omnis'cient,  a/Z-knowing 
or  seeing, 
omnifa'rious,  a.  owimf 'erous,  a.  owmf  ic,  a. 


*  OleatCf  a  compound  of  oleic  add  with  a  salifiable  1 

t  OleoMccharum,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  suear. 

X  Olympiad,  a  period  of  four  years,  reckoned  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic,  games  to  another.  These  were  solemn  games  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  celebrated  once  in  four  years  at 
Olympia,  a  town  in  Greece,  and  constituting  an  important  epoch  in  history  and 
chronology.  The  first  Olympiad  commenced  775  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  22  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  computation  by 
Olvrmpiads  ceased  at  the  364th  Olympiad,  in  the  year  410  of  the  Christian  era. 

$  Anomalioed,  an  anomedous-footed  fowl,  whose  middle  toe  is  united  to  the 
exterior  by  tnroe  phalanges  or  rows  of  small  bones,  and  to  the  interior  by  one 
only. 

(]  Ombrometer,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fails. 

^  Omega  is  therefore  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  taken  for  the  last,  *"  I  am  the 
Af  alpha,  and  a,  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  laiththe  Loid."<^-^ev.  i.8L 
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ommp'otency,  n. 
omnip'otent,  a,  &  n. 
omntp'otently,  ad, 
ommpres'ence,  n. 
omntpres'ent,  a. 
omnipresen'tial,  a. 


omms'cience,  n. 
omnis'ciency,  n. 
omnts'cient,  a. 
omnts'cioos,  a. 
fom'mum,  n. 
ommv'(»rous,  a. 


om'mform,  a. 
omniform'ity,  n. 
omnig'enous,  a. 
07/intpar'ity,  n. 
♦omnipercip'ience,  n. 
omnipercip'ient,  a. 
omnip'otence,  n. 

Omphal-os  (ofJKpaXof),  the  navel:   as,  omphalic^  of  the 
navel:  exom'phalos  or  om'phalocele,  a  nave/  rupture. 
exorfVphalos,  n.  omphalic,  a,  iom'pJialopteTj  or 

omphaPocele,  n,         XomphaloV omy,  n.  omp^^oZop'tic,  n. 

Ojteir-os  (ovsi^of,  aft  ova^,  a  dream),  a  dream. 

Ilonctrocrit'ic,  n.  &  a.    oneirocrit'ical,  a.       IToTict'romancy,  n. 
OrfOM-jj,  and  onyma,  (ovo>ja),  a  name:  as,  anon'ymous, 

wanting  a  name;  homon'ymy,  likeness  of  name  ;  synon'' 

ywous,  of  the  same  name. 

anon'ymous,  a,  homon'ymously,  ad.      onomant'ic,  a. 

anon'ymously,  ad.     ^jmeton'ymy,  n.  onoman'tical,  a. 

**anton<wia'sia,  or  metowym'ic,  a.  ^ion'omatope,  or 

antonom'asy,  n.  metonym'tcal,  a.  on'omatoyy,  n. 

homon'ymy,  n.  metOTiym'ically,  ad.  ||||paro7i'y77ious,  a. 

homon'y/wous,  a.       ||on'omancy,  n.  ITparoTio^Tia'sia,  or 


♦  Omnipercipience,  perception  of  everif  thing. 

t  Omnium,  the  aggregate  of  certain  portions  of  different  stocks  in  the  public 
funds.  Omnium  denotes  all  the  particulars  included  in  the  contract  between 
government  and  the  public  for  a  loan. 

X  Omphalotomy,  the  operation  of  dividing  the  navd  string. 

$  Omphalopter  or  OmphaHoptic,  an  optical  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  side* 
commonly  called  a  convex  lens. 

\\  Oneirocritic,  one  who  interprets  dreams. 

T  Oneiromancy,  divination  by  dreams. 

**  Antonomasia,  the  use  of  the  name  of  some  office,  dignity,  profession, 
science,  or  trade,  instead  of  the  true  name  of  the  person :  as,  his  majesty,  for  a 
king ;  lordship,  for  a  nobleman.  Thus,  instead  of  Aristotle,  we  say,  tne  philoao' 
pher ;  a  grave  man  is  called  a  Caio ;  an  eminent  orator,  a  Cicero ;  a  wise  man, 
a  Solomon. 

tt  Metonymy,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for  another ;  a 
change  of  names  which  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  as  when  we  sav,  **  a 
man  keeps  a  good  table,"  instead  of  good  provisions.  "  We  read  VirgU,'^  that 
is,  his  poems  or  toritings.  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  that  is,  their 
6ooA»  or  writings.  A  man  has  a  clear"  Aeorf,  that  is,  understanding,  int^£ct;  a 
warm  heart,  that  is,  affections. 

XX  Onomancy,  divination  by  the  letters  of  a  rmme. 

$$  Onomatope,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  words  are  formed^  to  resemble 
the  sound  made  by  the  thing  signified :  as,  to  buzz  as  bees,  to  crackle  as  burning 
thorns  or  brush.  A  word  whose  sound  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  thine 
signified.  till  Paronymous,  resembling  another  word. 

TIT  Paronomasia,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound 
but  of  different  meanings,  are  affectedly  or  designedly  used ;  a  play  upon  iooni«r 
a  pun. 
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paronom'afly,  n.  synon'yma,  n.  pi.  sjmon'jfmize,  v. 

paroiumias'tical,  a.       synon'^y,  n.  synon'ymal,  a. 

paronomas'tic,  a.  f synon'ymous,  a.  eynon'yTiially,  od. 

♦patronym'ic,  a.  &  n.    synon'ymously,  arf.  Bynon'ymist,  ». 
syn'onym,  n. 

Ont-jJ  (ovra,  ai  Jifti,  to  Je),  being. 
ontoVogy,  n.  OTi^olog'ic,  a.  ontolog'ical,  <i. 

ontol'ogist,  n. 

Onus,  oner-is,  n.  3.  a  burden  or  load:  as,  on 'erary,  belong- 
ing to  a  burden. 

exon'erate,  v,  exon'erating,  a,  on'crate,  v, 

exon'ereUedf  a.  exon'eratlye,  a,  onera'tian^  n. 

exoneration,  n.  on'crary,  a,  Jon'crous,  a. 

Opao-izs,  a.  shady,  dark :  as,  o/?a'cous,  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  light,  darA. 
o'^ocate,  V,  opafcousneas,  n.  opa^e'ness,  n. 

opa&ity,  n.  opake\  or  semiopa'cous,  a. 

opa'cous,  a.  oj^a^tte',  a. 

OpAL-r»,  m.  2.  a  stone  of  the  silicious  genus. 
\o'pal,  n,  opaZes'cent,  n.  o'palize,  v, 

opalea' cence,  n,  o'paline,  a. 

Opbr-jj,  /.  1.  uxrrk,  labour:  as,  op'crate,  to  act,  to  exert 
power  or  strength,  to  work ;  opus' exile,  a  smaU  work, 
co-op'erate,  v,  mopera'tion,  n,  maneii'vering,  a. 

co-op'eroting,  a.  inop'eraring,  a.  ITop'crc,  n. 

co-operfl'tion,  n.  inop'erfl^ive,  a,  op'erahle,  a, 

co-op' erative,  a,  Hmanosw'we,  or  op'erant,  a. 

co-op'eratoT,  n,  m&neu'ver,  n.  &  v.       op'crate,  v, 

co-op'crant,  a.  inanew'rered,  a.  operat'icnl,  a. 

*  Patronymic^  a  name  of  men  or  women  derived  from  that  of  their  parent!  of 
ancestors;  as,  TydideSy  the  son  of  Tydeus ;  Pdides,  the  son  of  Peleus,  that  is, 
Achilles. 

t "  As  words  simifying  ih£  same  thing  are  called  syrumymous,  so  equivocal 
words,  or  those  which  signify  several  things,  are  called  homonymous,  or  ambigu. 
ous ;  and  when  persons  use  such  ambiguous  words,  with  a  design  to  deceive,  it 
is  called  equivocation."^- Watt*'  Logic. 

t  Onerous,  burdensome,  oppressive.  In  Scots  law,  being  for  the  advantage  of 
both  parties, — as  an  onerous  contract,  opposed  to  gratuitous. 

$  Opal,  a  stone  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  silicious  genus,  by 
reason  of  its  changeableness  of  colour  by  reflection  and  refraction;  hence 
opalescence,  a  coloured  shining  lustre,  reflected  from  a  single  spot  in  a  mineral. 

II  Manoeuvre,  see  foot-note.  p.  226. 

IT  Opera,  a  dramatic  compo8itix>n  set  to  music,  and  sung  on  the  stage,  accom- 
panied with  musical  instruments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  dresses, 
machines,  dancing,  &c.  '  * 
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opera'tUm^  n.  op'erator^  n.  operos'ity,  n. 

op'erating,  a,  operoBe',  a,  optis'cule,  n, 

op'eratiye,  a,  &,n,       operoee'neas,  ». 

Oph-/s  (o^ig),  a  serpent:  as,  ophioVogy,  the  science  of 

serpents;  opA/oph'agous,  eating  serpents. 
*ophid'ioUf  n.  op^iolog'ic,  a.  op^toph'agou8»  a. 

opAt(2'ian,  a.  op^tolog'ical,  a,  {o'pAtte,  n.  &  a. 

op^tol'ogy,  n.  fopA'iomancy,  n.  ||r>pAtu'chu8y  n. 

opkioVogiSt,  n.  fopAtomorph'ous,  a. 

Ophthalm-os  (o^daXfXoj:),  </re  eye ;  as,  ophthal'mia  or  oph'- 
ihalmy^  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
ophthal'mihf  &r  ^ophthalmoe'copyf  n.  **zoopA<Aa/'my,  n. 

oph'tJuUmj,  n,  ophthal'miCj  a. 

OpiN-oii,  V,  dep.  1.  to  ^Ain/r,  to  imagine:  as,  opfn'iewiative, 
unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinion. 

iDop'tnate,  v,  opin'iative,  a,  opin'ionist,  n. 

miaopinfion,  n.  (^tn'ta^iveness,  n.  opin'ionsXej  a, 

op'ine,  V,  opin'ion,  n,  o^n'umated,  a. 

opi'ner,  n,  opin'ioned,  a.  opin'ioruiiely,  ad. 

opifning^  a.  &>  n,  opin'ionative,  a,  opiniona' dan,  n. 

opin'isiie,  v.  optn'tonatively,  ad.  preoptn'ton,  n. 

Opi-i7jif,  n.  2.  (oirog),  <A6  jMice  o/*  poppies, — used  to  pro- 
mote sleep — ffo'pium,  n.  o'/wate,  n,  &  a. 
Opl-ojv  (SflrXov),  a  weapon,  arms — ^JJpan'o/j/y,  n. 
OppiD-trjif,  n.  2.  a  walled  town  or  fti/r^A — ^^p'pidan,  n.  &  a. 

*  Ophidiont  a  fish  of  the  anguiUiform  kind,  resembling, the  eonimon_eel,  but 
shorter,  more  depressed,  and  of  a  paler  colour, — ^fbund  in  the  Mediterranean. 

t  OphionMncVt  divination  by  serpents. 

X  Ophiomorphous,  having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

$  OpkUe,  n.  green  porphyiy,  or  serpentine ;  but  Ophite,  a.  pertaining  to  a  «er- 
pait.  \\  Opniuchns,  a  constellation  m  the  northern  hemisphere. 

%  Ophthalmoscopy,  a  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces  the  knowledge 
of  a  man's  temper  and  manner  from  the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

**  Zoophihahny,  an  herb,  sengreen  or  housdeek. 

t+  Opium,  a  Turkish  juice,  partly  of  the  resinous,  partly  of  the  gummy  kind, 
used  as  medicine  to  promote  sleep.  It  is  imported  from  Natciia,  Egypt,  the 
Levant,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  produced  from  the  capules  of  the  sornnifer- 
ous  white  garden  poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of  Asia  Minor  are  in  many 
places  sown.  It  Hows  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of  the  plant,  and  the 
nest  flows  fh>m  the  first  incision.  Its  first  effect  is  the  making  the  patient  cheer* 
ful.  It  removes  melancholy,  and  dissipates  the  dread  of  danger ;  the  Turks 
always  take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle :  it  afterwards  quiets  the  spirits^ 
eases  pain,  and  disposes  to  sleep. — HtU. 

U  Panojdy,  complete  armour  or  defence. 

^  Oppidan,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town :  an  appellation  given  to  the  students  of 
Eton  school  in  E^land. 

24 
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Optim-cts,  a.  {It  bonus,  good),  very  good,  best 

*op'timacy,  n,  joptim'ity,  n.  lop'timism,  n. 

Opt-o  (6*tw),  to  see:  as,  au'topsy,  personal  observatum; 
catop'tricSf  vision  by  reflection ;  op'tics,  the  science  of 
sight  or  vision. 
•I'fn-^otr  •.  diop'trical,  a.  my'opy,  n. 

ITdrop'sy,  or  nyc'talop»,  n. 

hydrop'sy,  a.  nyc'talopy,  n. 

drop'sted,  a.  op'^ics,  n. 

drop'«cal,  or  op^'ic,  a.  &  n. 

hydrop'ical,  a.  optical,  «. 

hydrop'ic,  a,  optid'm,  n. 

metopoe'copy^  n.       **synop'»is,  n. 
metopos'copist,  n.         synoptical,  a. 
my'opc,  n.  synop'itcally,  <w^ 


au'topsy,  n. 
autoptical, «. 
autc^^tcally,  ad, 
catoptrics,  n. 
catoptric,  a, 
catop'frical,  a. 

iicatc^'fromancy,  n. 
|diop7rics,  n. 
diop7ic,  or 
diop'/ric,  a, 
diop7tcal,  or 


Opt-0,  v.  1.  to  t^»5A,  to  choose:  as,  op'toj^ive,  expressing  a 

desire  or  t^^/sA  ;  o;?'<ion,  the  power  of  choosing  or  unsh- 

ing,  a  choice  or  election. 
ffadop^',  v.  adoptive,  a.  &  n.         op7able,  <i. 

adop^'ed,  a.  co-o|>7ate,  r.  op7«(ive,  tf. 

adop^edly,  ad,  cchoptaft'ioiif  n,  option,  n. 

adoption,  n.  exop^able,  a.  op'donal,  a, 

adopter,  n,  om'phalop^er,  or  preop'rion,  n. 

adopting,  c  omphalop'tic,  n,  readop^', ». 

Opulent- t^s,  a.  wealthy,  rich, 

inop'uZent,  a. ,  op'ulency,  n.  op'u/ently,  <w^ 

op'w/ence,  n.  op'w/ent, «. 

• «  ' — ■ 

*  Optimacy,  the  body  of  no6Ze<t,  the  nobility. 

t  Optimity  the  state  of  being  6c«<.  ^  -^ 

t  Optimism,  the  opinion  or  doctrine,  that  every  thin^  in  nature  is  ordered  W 
the  best ;  or  the  order  of  things  in  the  universe  that  is  adapted  to  produce  tM 
most  good. 

$  (Mmaromancy,  a  species  of  divination  among  the  ancients,  which  ^  FJJ^ 
formed  by  letting  down  a  mirror  into  water,  for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  hia  »c® 
in  it  If  his  countenance  appeared  distorted  and  ghastly,  it  was  an  ill  omflDi 
if  fresh  and  healthy,  it  was  teivourable. 

il  Dioptrics,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refractions  of  light  V?'^ 
through  different  mediums,  as  through  air,  vxOer,  or  glass,  to  assist  the  «^«  "* 
the  view  of  distant  objects.  IT  Dropsy,  see  foot-note,  p.  183.        ^ 

**  Synopsis,  a  general  view,  or  a  collection  of  things  or  parts  so  arranges  «■ 
to  exhilMt  the  whole  or  the  principal  ports  in  a  general  view.  y^ 

tt  Adopt,  to  take  a  stranger  into  one's  family,  as  son  and  heir ;  to  take  <y® .  jPJ 
is  not  a  cnild,  and  treat  him  as  one,  giving  him  a  title  to  the  privileges  and  ^^ 
of  a  child.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  to  receive  the  sinful  chiloren  of  men  j^J"^ 
invisible  church,  and  into  God's  favour  and  protection,  by  which  they  become 
heirs  of  salvation  by  Christ.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own,  that  which  »  ^^ 
naturally  so ;  or  fo  receive  that  which  is  new ;  to  select  and  take. 
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Oram-^  {o^aitM,  ab  o^aw,  to  see\  the  thing  seen,  a  sight,  a 

view:  as,  marin'orawia,  sea  views, 
*co9'morawki,  w.  moxin' orama,  n.  {pan'orawia,  n. 

tdi'orfltMO,  «.  Jmyr'ioraTWff,  n. 

0rb-/5,  7n.  3.  a  czrc/e  or  globe:  as,  exor'W^ant,  going 
beyond  the  usual  track  or  orbit,  excessive ;  orMc'idar,  in 
the  form  of  an  or^. 

disorft'ed,  o.  or'fted,  a.  orhi</ula.te,  a. 

exor '6i7ance,  n.  or '6ic,  a.  orbic'ulaied,  a, 

exor'Wtancy,  n.  or'ftit,  n.  orfttcwZa^ion,  n. 

exor'6i7ant,  a.  orftic'ii/ar,  a.  or'6y,  a. 

exor' Wfantly,  ad,  orbic'td&riy,  ad.  or'bilsAy  or 

exor'W/ate,  v.  orbic'ulameBa,  n.  orbit'ual,  a, 
orb,  n.&v. 

Orchestr— ^,||  /  1.  (o^^jtf^-^a),  a  place  in  theatres  for  danc- 
ing— \\orches'tra,  or  orches'tre,  n.  orchestral,  a. 
Orc-os  (o^og),  an  oath  :  as,  ex'orcise,  to  adjure  by  some 

holy  name ;  to  expel  evil  spirits  by  conjuration,  prayers^ 

and  ceremonies. 

ex'orcise,  v.  ex'orciser,  n.  ex'orciet,  n. 

ex'orcised,  a,  ex'orcising,  a.  ex'orcism,  n. 

ORDi-oi?,  V.  dep,  4.  ^0  Jc^'ti — ^ITexor'dium,  n.  exor'<Z/al,  a, 
Ordo,  vci'is,  nu  3.  order,  rqjik,  arrangement:  as,  extra- 

or'dinary,  beyond  the  common  07'der  ;  \nor'dinB.ie,  not 

according  to  order  or  rule ;  ordain',  to  set  apart  for  an 

office ;  to  appoint  - 

C(H)r'dtnate,  a.  co-or'(?inateness,  n.      disor'rfer,  n.  &  v. 

co-or'rft7iately,  a<Z.        co-or<iino7ion,  n.  disor'cterly,  a.  &  a<i. 

*  Cosmoramoy  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  representing  various  parts  of  the 
"worid. 

i  Diorama,  an  exhibition  of  transparent  pictures,  or  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  advantageously  displajrod. 

t  Mvriorama,  sections  of  views  so  contrived  that  they  may  be  combined  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  pictures. 

$  Panorama,  complete  or  entire  view ;  a  circular  painting  having  apparently 
no  beginning  or  ena,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  spectator  may  nave  a  com* 
plete  view  of  the  objects  presented. 

li  Orchestra,  a  place  m  the  Roman  theatre  next  the  stage,  where  the  senators 
sat ;  in  the  Greek  theatre,  the  place  where  the  actors  danced,  being  derived 
from  orcheisthai,  d^eiadai,  to  dance,  and  that  from  orthos,  dpOof,  erect,  upright 
Now,  a  place  for  public  exhibition ;  the  place  where  the  musicians  are  set  at  a 
jnibHc  show ;  the  band  of  musicians. 

^  Exordium,  in  oratory,  the  beginning;  the  introductory  part  of  a  discourse, 
which  prepares  the  audience  fi)r  the  main  subject ;  the  pr^ace  or  proemial  part 
of  a  composition. 
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disor'clered,  a. 
disoT'dineXe^  a. 
disor'iitnately,  ad, 
extraor'rftnary,  a. 
extraor'iitnarily,  ad, 
extnjor'dina.rineeB^n, 
mor'dinacy,  n, 
inor'dinatet  a. 
inor'c/tnately,  ad. 
inor'(2t7tatene8s,  tl 
inordina'tioikj  n. 
i]isubor(2ina7ion,  n. 
ordain\  v. 
ordain'ahle,  a.  . 
ordain'eTj  n. 
ordained' f  a, 
ordai'nmg^  a,  &  n, 
or'deTt  n,  &,v. 
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or'dered,  a, 
or^dereTf  n, 
or'deringj  a,  &,  n, 
or'derleas,  a. 
or'derXy,  a.  &-  ad. 
<^<ferliness,  n. 
or'denable,  a. 
ordinabil'ity,  n. 
or'iitnal,  a.  &.  n. 
♦or'rfinance,  n. 
or'diTiary,  a.  &  n. 
or'dinanly,  ad, 
or'din&te^  v,  a,  Si,n, 
or'citTiately,  od 
ordina'tion,  n, 
or'dinatiYe,  a. 


ORl 

ipreordain't  v. 
ipreordain'ingt  a. 


preor'iitnance,  n. 

preor'iltnate,  v. 

preorcitna'^ioiiy  n. 

priinor'<2tal,  a. 

primor'iitate,  v. 

reordainf,  v. 

reordina'tioUf  n. 

semior'dinate,  n. 

8ubor'<2inacy,  or 

subor'rftnancy,  n. 

8ubor'<2t7iate,  a,&.n, 

subor'cftnately,  ad, 

Bahordina'tion,  n, 
tord'nance,  n.  unor'eterly,  a. 

Jor'rfonnaiice,  n.  anor'iitnary,  a. 

ORGAN-iTjif,  n.  2.  (o^avov),  aw  instrument,  a  naturalinstrU" 
ment :  as,  or'^amze,  to  form  with  suitable  organs. 


or'ganized,  a, 
or'ganizing,  a. 
or'ganAoftf  n. 
or'^an-pipe,  n. 
organog'nphy,  n. 
organognph'ic,  a. 
or^ayiograph'ical,  a. 


disor'^anize,  v,  organ'lcalj  a, 

disorganiza'tion,  n.      organ' ically,  ad, 
inbrgan'ic,  a.  organ'icalneBa,  n, 

inor^an'ical,  a.  or'ganism,  n. 

inorgan' icsilly,  ad.       or'ganisltj  n. 
ixkor'ganiz&d,  a.  or'ganize^  v. 

ior'gan^  n,  organiza'iion,  n. 

organ'ic,  a. 

Ori-or,  ortus,  V.  dep.  4.  to  risCf  to  spring:  as,  abor'tive, 
brought  forth  in  an  immature  state,  mwcarrying;  o'nent, 
rising  as  the  sun,  eastern ;  or'igin,  the  first  rise  or  begin- 
ning of  any  thing. 

*  Ordinance,  a  rule  established  by  authorily ;  a  permanent  rtde  of  action.  An 
ordinance  may  be  a  taw  or  statute  of  sovereign  power.  Observance  command- 
ed, estaUiaf tea  rite  or  ceremony,  Heb.  ix.  In  this  sense,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  denominated  ordinances. 

i"  Ordnance,  cannon  or  great  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers :  artillery. 

t  Ordonnance,  in  painting,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  picture,  either  in 

Tird  to  the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  several  parts. 
Cfrgan,  a  natural  insLrument  of  action  or  operation,  or  by  which  some  pro- 
cess is  carried  on :  thus,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  animal  bodiee  are  organg  o£ 
circulation,  the  lungs  are  organs  of  resinration ;  the  nerves  are  oi^ans  o^  per- 
ception and  sensation ;  the  muscles  are  organs  of  motion ;  the  ears  are  organ* 
of  hearing ;  the  eyes  are  organs  of  seeing ;  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech, 
&c  The  instrument  or  means  Of  conveyance  or  communicaticm.  A  secretary 
of  state  is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  government  and  a  foreign 
ixjwer.  The  largest  and  most  harmonious  of  wind  instruments  of  music,  coo- 
sistinjr  of  pipes  which  are  filled  with  wind,  and  stops  touched  by  the  fvagera. 
It  18  blown  by  a  beljows.  ^^ 
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abor'/ion,  n.  orientalist,  n.  orig'inary,  a. 

abor'ave,  n.  &  a.  orien'telism,  n.  orig'inB.te,  v. 

abor'/ively,  «<?»  orien^al'ity,  n.  ori^'tnated,  a. 

abor'^iveness,  n.  or'igin,  n,  or^'tTiating,  a. 

abori'ment,  n.  ori^'inal,  a.  &  n.  ori^na'tlon,  n, 

exor^ive,  a.  ort^'tnally,  ad,  or'tive,  a. 

oViency,  n.  ori^'tTialness,  n.  unortg-'tTial,  o. 

o'rient,  a.  &  n.  ong"tnal'ity,  n.  unoWg-'inated,  a. 
orien'tel,  a.  &  n. 

Ornis,  ornith-os  (o^ijr,  o^vidog),  a  bird:  as,  orniscop'ics  or 
omith'ormncy^  divination  by  fowls. 
*omt7^'olite,  n.  omitkoVogiet,  n.  ormscop'ics,  n. 

fomithoVogYy  n.  omi/^'omancy,  n.         ornis'copist,  n. 

omtiAolog'ical,  a.  ^        '       "" 

Orn-o,  ornatum,  v.  I.  to  deck  or  dre^^ :  as,  or'nament,  the 
thing  that  decks  or  embellishes;  or'naie,  decorated^ 
beautiful. 

adorn',  v,  or'nflmented,  a. 

adom'ing,  n.  or'namenting,  a. 

adom'ment,  n.  or'nate,  a.  &  v. 

exoma'tioiij  n,  or'nately,  ad. 

or'nament,  n,  &  v.  or'nateness,  n, 

omamen'tal,  a,  or'nature,  n. 

omamen'tally,  ad.  readorn',  v, 

Or-o,  oratum,  v,  1.  {ab  os,  or-«5,  m.  3.  <Ae  mouth),  to  speak, 
to  beg:  as,  adore',  to  pay  divine  worship  or  honour  to; 
inex'orable,that  cannot  be  moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer; 
o'ral,  of  the  mouth. 

adore',  r.  ado'rojjly,  ac?. 

adored', «.  ado'robleness,  n. 

ado'rer,  n.  ex'orable,  a, 

ado'ring,  a.  inex'orable,  c. 

adora'/ion,  n  inex'orably,  fl^. 

ado'rable,  a.  inex'orableness,  n. 


Jsuborn',  v. 
8ubom«ed,  a. 
subor'ner,  n. 
siibom'ing,  a. 
suboma'^ion,  n. 
unomflfmen'tal,  a. 
unomamen'ted,  a. 


inexor«bil'ity,  n. 
{inos'culate,  v. 

inos'culating,  a. 

inoscula'tion,  n. 
||o'r«rcle,  n. 

orac'uiox,  a. 


*  Omitholite,  a  petrified  6irrf. 

t  Ornithology,  ine  science  of  fowls,  which  comprises  a  knowledge  of  <^r 
form,  structure,  habits,  and  uses. 

t  Suborn,  primarily,  to  put  on  or  furnish  privately,  that  is,  to  bribe.  In  law, 
to  procure  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury. 

i  Inosculate,  in  anatomy,  to  unite  by  apposition  or  contact;  to  unite,  as  two 
veins  or  vessels  at  their  extremities.r— as  one  vein  or  artery  inosculates  with 
another.  >> 

II  Oracle,  among  Pagans,  the  answer  of  a  god  or  some  person  reputed  to  be  a 
god,  to  an  inquiry  made  respecting  some  affair  of  importance,  usually  some 
future  event,  as  the  success  of  an  enterprise  or  hattle.    The  deity  who  ga^- 
was  supposed  to  give  an  answer  to  inquiries,  as  the  Delphic  oracle.    Thf 
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or'atoTf  n. 
or'atory,  n, 
ora'hon,  n. 
ora/o'rial,  a, 
ora/o'rially,  ad, 
orator'ical,  a. 
offl/or'ically,  ad, 
orafo'rious,  a. 


ORT 

orfl/o'riously,  ad, 
fora/o'rio,  ». 

or'flfrix,  or 

or 'a/ ress,  n. 
Jor'tfice,  n. 
Jperora'/ion,  n, 

unadored',  a. 


ORO 

ofoc'ubrly,  <u2. 
oroc'u/ous,  a. 
orac'tiZousiy,  ad. 
orac'ufoiisness,  n. 
♦or'awon,  or 
or'ison,  n. 
o'ral,  a. 
o'rally,  acf. 

Or-o«  (Sfof),  a  boundary,  a  Umit ;  a  rule*     (See  Horos.) 
Or-o«  (ofog),  a  mountain :  as,  o'read,  a  mottntotn-nympb — 

llorol'ogy,  n.  orol'ogist,  n.  orolog'ical,  a.  o'read,  n, 

Orphan-05  (^^(pavof),  bereft  of  parents :  as,  or'phanage  or 

or'pAawism,  the  state  of  orphans. 

or'phan,  n.  &,  a,  or'phaneaja,  a.  ^orphanot' rophy,  n. 

or'phawige,  n.  or'phaniam,  n.  or'^^ic,  a. 

or^Aanea,  a, 

Orth-os  (S^og),  ercc/,  straight,  right,  accurate,  exact :  as, 

or'thodromy,  the  sailing  in  a  straight  course ;  or'^ogon, 

a  rec/angular  figure. 
**dior/^'«i8,  n.  or'thodoxy,  n. 

or'thodoK,  a.  &  n.         or'thodromy,  n. 

orlAodox'al,  a,  orf^odrom'ics,  n. 

or'/^Moxly,  orf.  orModrom'ic,  a. 

or'^Aodoxness,  n,       fforVAoepy,  n. 


or'^Aoepist,  n. 
or'tkogon,  n. 
orMo^onal,  n. 
tforf^g'raphy,  n. 
ort^g'rapher,  n. 


where  the  answers  were  given.  Among  Christians,  orades,  in  the  plural,  de- 
notes, the  communications,  revelations,  or  messages  delivered  by  God  to  prophets, 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  divine  oracles,  meaning  the  Scriptures.  The  sanctuary 
or  most  hcly  place  in  the  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, — 1  Kings  vi.  Any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise,  whose  determi- 
nations  are  not  disputed,  or  whose  ajpinions  are  of  great  authority.  A  wise  sen- 
tence  or  decision  ot  great  authority. 

*  (haison  or  Orison,  prayer,  verbal  supplication,  or  oral  wor^ip. 

t  Oratorio,  in  Italian  music,  sacred  drama  of  dialogues,  containmg  recitativea, 
duets,  trios,  ritomelloe,  choruses,  &c.  The  subjects  are  mostly  taken  fiom  the 
Scriptures.    Also  a  place  of  worship,  a  chapel. 

X  Orifice,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  cavity. 

$  Peroration,  the  concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  le- 
capitulates  the  principal  points  of  his  discourse  or  argument,  and  urges  them 
with  greater  earnesmess  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make  a  deep  impreadon  on 
his  hearers. 

II  Orology,  the  science  or  description  of  mountains, 

in  Orphanotrophy,  an  hosi^tal  for  orphans. 

**  Dmnihosis,  a  chirurgical  operation  by  which  crooked  or  distorted  memben 
are  restored  to  their  primitive  and  regular  shape. 

ft  Orthoepy,  the  art  of  uttering  words  with  propriety ;  the  right  or  correct 
pronunciation  of  words. 

n  Orthography,  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  or  spelling  words  with  the 
proper  letters  acoordiDg  to  common  usage.    The  part  of  grammar  which  tn«ts 
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orf^graph'ic,  a.         ^orthA'ogy^  n.  or/Aop'nea, «. 

or/^graph'ical,  a,      for/Aom'etry,  n.  unor'^Aodox,  a. 

or/Aograph'ically,  ad,  |ar<^p'ny,  or 

Oryct-os  (o^uxTof,  a6  ofutftfw,  <o  dag"),  dw^,  fossil:  as,  oryc/- 
ol'ogy,  the  science  of  fossils. 
{orycfog'noey,  n.  ||oryc/og'raphy,  n.  oryctol'ogy,  n. 

oryciognos'tic,  a,  oryciog'rapher,  n.         orycfolog'ic,  a. 

Os,  oss-15,  n,  3.  a  bone :  as,  exo^'sated  or  exos'seous,  with- 
out ftowes ;  os'sifyy  to  form  &one ;  ossicle,  a  small  6onc. 
exo^'sated,  a.            **os'pray,  n.  omfica'tion,  n. 
exos'seous,  a.                o«'«icle,  n.  **o«'*ifrage,  n. 
interoff'ffeal,  or              o«^«eous,  0.  o^stv'orous,  a. 
interos'^eous,  a,            os'sify,  v.  jfos'staLvyf  n. 
09,  n.                            omf 'ic,  a,  ossif'eroiiB,  a. 

^os'selet,  n.  os'si&ed,  a, 

OsciLL-cw,  n.  2.  an  image  hung  on  ropes,  and  sumng  up 
Mnd  doum  in  the  air;  amoving  backwards  and  for- 
wards— os'cillsiie,  V,  oscilla'tion,  n,  oscil'Iatory,  a, 

OsciT-o,  V,   1.  to  gape,  to  yawn :  as,  os'c/^ant,  yauming, 
sleepy, 
os'dtancy,  n.        ox'ciVant,  a.        o^'ci/antly,  ad,        oscita'tion,  n, 

OscuL-o,  V.  I,  (ab  os),  to  kiss,  to  embrace.     (See  Oro.) 
OsTE-ojv  (orfTgov),  a  6owe ;  as,  o«7eocope,  pain  in  the  bones  ; 

o^teol'ogist,  one  who  describes  bones. 
\\os'teoco\i  or  o»'<eocope,  n.  osteoVoget,  n, 

o««cocoria,  n.  osteoVogy,  n,  osteoVogmi,  n. 

of  the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  of  the  art  of  writing  and  spelling 
words  correctly.  In  architecture,  the  elevations  of  a  building,  showing  all  the 
parts  in  their  true  proportion. 

*  Orthology,  the  right  description  of  things. 

t  Orthometry,  the  art  or  practice  of  constructing  verse  correctly ;  the  lawa 
of  correct  versification. 

I  Orthopny,  a  species  of  a8thra8^  or  disorder  of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiratioii 
C€ui  be  performed  only  in  an  upright  or  er^:t  position. 

$  Oryctognosy,  the  description  of  minerals,  the  determination  of  their  nomen- 
clature, and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  their  diflerent  species.  *  coincides 
■     I  acceptation. 


i  growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee  among  the 
small  bones. 

**  Ospray  or  Ossifrage,  the  ftonc-breaker  or  sea-eagle.    This  is  our  fish-hawk. 

"H"  Ossuary,  a  cAarneWiouse ;  a  place  where  the  hones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

\X  Osteocci  (a  KoWa,  glue),  a  carbonate  of  lime,  a  (bssil  formed  by  incrustation 
on  the  stem  of  a  plant  This  word  takes  its  name  from  an  opinion  that  it  has 
the  quality  of  uniting  fractured  bones. 
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'Osteolog'ic,  a.  o«feolog'ically,  ad,      *perio«7euni,  n, 

osteolog'ical,  a. 
OsTRAc-ojv  (^(fT^axov),  a  small  shell  used  in  voting  concern- 
ing the  banishment  of  a  citizen. 

fotf^^aeism,  n.  os'tracize,  v,  jM^rocite,  n. 

Oti-cw,  w.  2.  ease,  living  retired  from  business  :  as,  nego'- 
ftant  or  nego'tiator,  one  who  transacts  business. 

nego'tiahle,  a,  disease',  n.  &  u.  c««c'fully,  orf. 

nego'ftate,  v.  diseo^'ed,  a,  ease'\ee8,  a. 

nego'tiated,  a,  diseas'edness,  n.  ease'menU  n, 

negotifl'tion,  n.  disease ful,  a.  ea'sy,  a. 

nego'tiator,  n,  discflwc'ment,  n.  ea'«tly,  ad. 

nego'tiatingj  a,  ease,  n.  &  v.  ea'sincBS,  n. 

nego'^iant,  n.  eose'ful,  a. 

OuRAN-ofi  (ou^avog),  heaven — oaranog'raphy,  n. 
Ous,  ot-os  (ouf,  ojTog),  <Ae  ear :  as,  o^acou'stic  or  o^acous'ti- 
con,  an  instrument  to  facilitate  hearing. 

otocou'stic,  a.  Sin.      paro^is,  n.  ^paro/'id,  a, 

otecou'sticon,  n. 

Ov-is,  f.  3.  sheep — ||oua'^ion,  n.  o'vine,  a. 
Ov-rrjif,  n.  2.  an  egg :  as,  o'val,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  / 
owp'arous,  producing  eggs,  or  young  from  eggs. 

ITobo'ijate,  a.  ova'rious,  a.  i/vated,  o. 

o'ral,  a.  &  n.  o'vate,  a.  **o'raiy,  n. 

*  Periosteumj  a  nervous  vascular  membrane  endued  with  quick  sensibility, 
immediately  investing  the  bones  of  animals. 

t "  The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  who  was  sus- 
pected to  be  too  powerful,  and  whose  merit  and  influence  gave  umbrage  to 
mem.  used  shells  (parpaKa,  testes  vel  testulce),  on  which  those  who  were  for 
haniddng  him  wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This  was 
done  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he 
was  banishea  for  ten  years  (testanim  su^ragiis),  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called, 
Nep.  in  Themist.  8." — Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  Hence  banishment,  expidsion,  aepara' 
Uon. 

t  Ostracite,  an  oyster-shell  in  its  fossil  state,  or  a  stone  formed  in  the  shdl,  1h9 
latter  being  dissolved. 

$  Parotuk  pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  parens,  or  certain  glands  below  and 
befi>re  the  ears,  or  near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  paroft'^  glands 
secrete  a  portion  of  the  saliva. 

II  Ovation,  in  Roman  antiqui^,  "  When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without 
difficulty  or  the  Uke,  a  lesser  triumph  was  granted  called  ovatio,  in  which  the 

Emeral  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  horseback,  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with 
urel,  and  instead  of  oullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep  (ovem) ;  whence  its  name.** — 
Adonis  Rom.  Antiq. 
T  ObovtUe,  in  botany,  inversely  ovate  ,*  having  the  narrow  end  downwards. 
♦♦  Ovary,  the  part  of  a  female  animal  in  which  the  eggs  are  formed  or  ^odgedi 
or  the  part  in  which  the  fetus  is  supposed  to  be  formed. 
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*o'»iduct,  w.  o'wfonn,  a,  o'void,  a, 

ovtc'ular,  a.  ovip'arous,  a. 

OxY-5  (^u?),  sharpy  acute ;  sour^  acid :  as,  ox'ytone,  an 
acwfe  sound;  ox'ygon,  a  triangle  having  three  acute 
angles ;  ac'ycrate,  a  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 


foxa/'ic,  a. 
eafycnJte,  n. 

Xox''yd^  n. 
ox'ydahlef  a, 
oa:^(2abil'ity,  n. 
oar'ydate,  or 
ox'ydvLQy  V, 
ox'ydaXedy  or 
ox'ydized,  a, 
ox'ydatingf  or 
ox'ydizmg,  a, 
oxyda'tuxky  or 


ootf  ydizement^  n. 
{oaryr'rhodine,  n. 
oa?'ygen,  n, 
ox'ygeDsXe^  or 
oar'ygenize,  v. 
oar'ygenated,  or 
oa?'ygenized,  a. 
ar'ygenating,  or 
ox'ygemzmgj  a, 
oarygena'tion,  n. 
ox'ygemza\Ae,  a. 


P. 


ox'ygenizement,  n. 

oxy^enouB,  a, 

ox'ygon,  n, 
Hoxyi'odine,  n. 

ox'ymel,  n. 
Ifojcymo'ron,  n. 

ox'yUme,  a,  &.  n. 
**par'oa:ysm,  n.- 

parox^f'mal,  a. 

unox'ygenated,  or 

uiu)a:'2^genized,  a. 


Pabvl-tum,  n.  2.  (a  pasco),  ^^df  /or  ca^^fe,  4^.  grass:  as, 
pab'tduniy  food,  that  which  /eed*,  /z^Z 

jKift't/Ium,  n.  pab'uhr,  a.  i^o&uZa'^ion,  n.  /mi^'u^s,  a. 
Pact- ITS,  p.  p.  (of  paciscor,  v,  dep,  3.  to  bargain),  stipulate 

ed,  agreed:  as,  poctf/i'ous,  settled   by  agreement  or 

com';>acf,  ».  pac'ikm,  n.  pac'tiooal,  a, 

pact,  n.  ^ocit/i'ous,  a. 

Fact-US,  p.  p.  (of  pango,  v,  3.  to  drive  in,  or  fix),  driven 
in,  or  fixed :  as,  compact',  driven  or  pressed  close 
together,  5oZic?,  dense ;  impact',  to  drive  close. 

*  Oviductt  in  animals,  the  passage  for  the  egg  Horn  the  ovary  to  the  womb,  or 
a  passage  which  convej^  the  egg  from  the  owiry. . 

t  Oxalic,  pertaining  to  sorrel  or  a  plant  of  an  acid  taste.  The  oxoZic  acid  is 
the  add  of  sorrel. 

X  Oxydj  in  chemistry,  a  substance  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  portion  of 
oxygen  with  some  biase,  or  a  substance  combined  with  oxygen,  widiout  being  in 
the  state  of  an  acid. 

$  Oxyrrhodine,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  flie 
vinegar  of  roses. 

ti  Oxyiodine,  a  compound  of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 

%  Oxymoron,  in  Greek,  a  smart  sajring,  which  at  first  view  appears  foolish  { 
in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signification  is 
add^  to  a  word, — ^as,  cruel  kindness. 

**  Paroxysm,  an  exasperation  or  exacerbation  of  a  disease ;  a  fit  of  higher 
escUement  or  violence  in  a  disease  that  has  remissions  or  intermissions, — as  the 
paroxysm  of  a  fever  or  gout 
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compact' J  V,  &,a,         campac'tare,  n,  inconapocf ,  «. 

eompoctly,  ad,  *compa'g€8,  n.  Incompac'ted,  a, 

eompacfneea,  n.  compagiiMftiaa,  n.      lecotnpact',  o. 

compacted,  a.  impact',  v.  uncompact',  or 

comptict'edneBB,  n.       impact'ed,  a,  uncorapac'^ed,  a. 

coir^Hic'tive,  a, 
Pagin-wJ,  /.  1.  (a  pango),  a  page  or  leaf—^g'intL\,  a. 
Pag-o«  («ayog),  a  Ai/Z. 

f  Areop'a^u^,  n.  Areop'og^ite,  w.  areopfl^'i'ic,  a. 

PAo-e7«,  m.  2.  a  village  ;  a  canton  or  district 
XPafgnrti  n.  &  a.  pa'^'anish,  a,  pa'ganizedf  a. 

pa'^nism,  n.  pa'gnxdie,  v.  pa'gsxazing,  «. 

Pais  or  Pays,  tti.  (Fr.)  <Ae  country. 

peaB'antf  n.&.a,  |)ea«'antlike  or  peas'antly,  a,  peas'natTy,  n, 
Valjestr-js,/.  1.  (iraKai<fr^a)f  a  school  for  turestHngj  a  place 

for  exercise — pales'tric,  a,  pales  tricBl^  a. 
Palati-iw,  71.  2.  a  mount  in  Rome,  where  Augustus  CcBsar 
had  his  house ;  Kence  a  palace  or  hinges  house, 
pal' ace,  n.  \paVatme,  n.  &.  a.         poZat'inate,  Tt. 

pa/a'cious,  a.  pa/a7tal,  a. 

PALAT-tTJif,  n.  2.  ^Ae  taste,  the  palate :  as,  pal'atMe^  agree- 
able to  ttie  taste. 

*  Compagea,  a  system  or  structure  of  many  parts  unUed.  Compagination, 
union  or  parts,  structure,  connection. 

t  AreopagttSf  literally,  the  hill  of  Mars;  a  seat  of  justice,  or  a  soverei^  tri- 
bunal at  Athens  in  Greece,  famous  for  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  its  de> 
cisions.  It  was  originally  held  on  a  hiU  in  the  city ;  hut  afterward  removed  to 
the  Royal  Portico,  an  open  square,  where  the  Areopagites  or  judges  sat  in  the 
opan  air,  inclosed  by  a  cord.  Their  8e8sion8^were  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  diverted  by  objects  of  sight,  or  influenced  by  the  presence  and  actions 
of  the  siSeakers.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  no  person  could  be  a  member  of  this  tri- 
bunal, until  he  had  been  archon  or  chief  magistrate.  This  court  took  cogni- 
zance of  high  crimes,  impiety  and  immorality,  and  watched  over  the  laws  and 
the  public  treasury.    See  Lempriere's  Ckus.  Diet. 

t  Pagan,  a  heathen ;  a  Gentile ;  an  idolater ;  one  who  worships  false  gods. 
This  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  on  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
or  refused  to  receive  Christianity,  afler  it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities.  In  like  manner,  Xea<ilien  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  heath  or 
v>oodif ;  and  Cqffre,  in  Arabic,  signifies  the  inhabitant  of  a  hut  or  cottage,  and 
one  that  does  not  receive  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Pagan  is  used  to  d» 
tinguish  one  fiom  a  Cliristian  and  a  Mohammedan. — See  p.  44. 

%  Palatine,  pertaining  to  a  palace,  also  one  invested  with  royaH  privileges  and 
rights.  A  paUuine  or  count-palatine,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  one  dele- 
gated by  a  prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  province,  or  one  who  hsM  a 
pdU»ee  and  a  court  of  justice  in  his  own  house.  In  Poland,  a  palatine  may  b* 
regarded  as  the  governor  of  a  province. 
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peJfatej  n.  &,  v.  pal'atalj  a,  &>  n.  pal'ativet  o, 

pal'atMe,  a,  ^     pala'tieA^  a,  unpa/'atoble,  a. 

pal'atMeaeBBi  n.         palat'ic^  a. 

Pale--*,/.  1.  chaf-^a'leouSj a.  *paVhU  w«  pafea'ceous,  cu 
Palk-os  (flraXaiof),  old,  ancient, 

tpoZcog'raphy,  n.  tpofeol'ogy,  n.  paleoVogist,  n. 

Palin  (iraXiv),  (acA,  again* 

jjpo/'indrome,  n.  jki/'tnode,  or  iMiZ'tnody,  n. 

Pall  AS)  ad-is,  f.  3.  (itaXXog,  a5og),  Minerva^  goddess  of  wis-' 

aom^  war  J  ^c. — \\palla' di\m\^  n* 
Pall-zo,  v.  2.  to  be  pale. 

impal'M,  a.  pale'nessy  n.  |kiZ'2idne88,  ft. 

ptuct  a,  n,  &.V,  pal'M,  a,  *      palliA'iiy,  n. 

pale'ly,  ad.  ;>aZ7idIy,  ad.  pal'lor,  n. 

PALLi-rw,  n.  2.  a  cZoaA:,  <Ae  oiUer  robe  of  the  Oreeks :  as, 
pal'liaie^  to  cover  with  excuse,  to  extenuate  or  kssen. 
paU,  n.  &>v,  pal'liaXed,  a.  pariiatiag,  a. 

parliament,  n.  pallia'tion,  n.  paVliativef  a.  &  n. 

pal'liaitef  v.  &  a. 

Palm-^,  /.  I.  the  palm  or  inner  part  of  the  hand;  the 
palm-tree ;  the  badge  of  victory :  as,  palmiCerous,  bear- 
ing palms;  pal'miped,  loeb-foojied^ — as  water  fowls. 
impalm'f  v.  palm'a.tedf  a.  /Mi/m'ary,  a. 

palm,  n.  Slik  palmif'erouBt  a.  palm'ated,  a. 

palm'er,  n.  pal'miiped,  a.  ♦^JwiZ'mistry,  n. 

^almet'tOf  n.  pa'lmy,  a.  pal'ndBlteTt  tu 

palm'ajt  a. 

Palp-0,  palpatum,  v.  1.  to  touch  gently  or  softly^  as  if  feel' 
ing ;  pal'pable,  perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  plain,  obvious* 

--  -     ■ 

*  Pallet,  a  small  bed.  ^ 

t  Paleography,  the  art  of  explaining  ancierU  wrltingi.  More  correctly,  an 
ancient  manner  of  writing. 

t  PdUdogy,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  andquitieSyOT  the  knowledge  o£ ancient 
tilings. 

$  Falindrome,  a  word,  verse,  or  sentence,  that  is  the  same  when  read  back- 
wards or  forwards ;  as,  madam,  or  "  Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor*'* 

li  Palladium,  the  image  or  statue  of  Pallas,  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  &c 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  on  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and  that  on 
its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy ;  hence  any  security  or  protection. 

1  Palmetto,  a  species  of  palm-tree.  In  the  West  Indies  the  inhabitants  thatch 
their  houses  with  the  leaves. 

**  Palmistry,  the  art  or  practice  of  divining  or  telling  fortunes  by  the  lines 
and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  a  trick  of  imposture  much  practised  by 
gipseys. 
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impal'pMe,  a,  pal'pMyf  ad.  palps/tianj  n, 

imoolpabil'ity,  n.  pal'pMeness,  n,  pal'p'iVBits,  v. 

pai'ps\i\e,  a.  |NzZpabil'ity,  n,  palpita'twHf «. 

Pal-c7»,  m.  2.  a  stake  or  post, 
pale,  n,  &  ».    jpfl^ifica'tion,  n.     ''J^aKaade',  n.  &  r.     ^2»sa'do»  n. 

pAif  (*av),  a/7,  t^jAofe.     (See  Pas.) 

Papt  (Hav),  <Ae  ^(w?  of  shepherds — ^Pan,  n.  pan'ic,  n.  &  a. 

Pand-o,  pansum,  v.  3.  to  opeth  to  spread,  to  unfold:  as, 

expancf,  to  open  or  spread  out ;  expans'i\e  or  expans'i- 

ble,  that  may  be  spread  out. 

dispand',  v.  expanse',  n.  ejcpan'sioUf  n. 

dispan'tfion,  n.  expansfihle,  a.  expan'sive,  a. 

expand',  v.  expanstbiVity,  n.         \pandicula't\on,  n. 

expand'ed,  a.  expans'iie,  a.  rsnexpan'ded,  a. 

ej^nd'ing,  a, 

Pav-is,  m.  3.  bread:  as,  pantry,  an  apartment  or  closet 
where  provisions  are  kept. 
unpan^ate,  a.  &  v.      Wpanu'da,  or  ITpan'nier,  n. 

Jijnpana'/ion,  n.  poTia'do,  w.  pan'try,  n. 

pan'nage,  n. 

Pann-c7s,  m.  2.  cloth:  as,  accom'^rzwy,  to  go  with,  or  at- 
tend as  a  companion  on  a  journey,  walk,  &c. 
aCcoin'pany,  v.  Accompanied,  a.  Siccom'pamsi,  n. 

accoro'^aTtable,  a.        accom'/)tfnying,  a.        Kccom'panimeni,  w. 

*  PdUsade^  a  fence  or  fortification  consisting  of  a  row  of  slakes  or  posts  sharp- 
ened  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 

t  Parij  "  lieutenantpgeneral  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition ;  where, 
being  encompassed  in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  enemies  far  superior  to  them 
in  number,  he  advised  the  God  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general 
i^out,  which  so  surprised  the  opposite  army,  that  they  immediately  fled  from 
tfieir  camp ;  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  sudden  fears,  impressed  upon 
men's  spirits  without  any  7'm«<  reason,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman** 
panic  terrors^ — Pt^ter's  Ur.  Anti^.  Sudden  fear  or  terror  influenced  or  agi- 
tated by  Pan ;  a  sudden  fright  without  cause. 

X  PandiculaHont  a  yawning ;  a  stretching ;  the  tension  of  the  soUds  that  ae* 
companies  yawning,  ok*  that  restlessness  and  stretching  that  accompanies  tbe 
cold  fit  of  an  intermittent 

^ImpanaUont  the  act  of  embodying  with  bread;  the  supposed  substantia] 
prwence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  after  consecration  in  the  eucharist;  a  tenet  of  the  Lutheran  cboicb; 
otherwise  called  consubstaniicUion. 

II  Panada  or  Panado,  a  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water,  to  the 
consistence  of  pulp,  and  sweetened. 

V  Pannier,  a  wicker  basket ;  primarily,  a  (reiui-besket,  but  used  for  canyini 
fruit  or  other  things  on  a  horse. 
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♦teom'jMiny,  n.  &  r.      f  im/Min'itel,  ».  panic'ulate, 

compan'ion,  n.  impan'Tielled,  a,  jNintc'ulatecl, «; 

coDapan'ionship,  n.       iro/Nm'neUing,  a,        {|Kiii'nel,  n. 

conopan'ionable,  a,      [pan'tcle,  n.  anaccom'/Nrnted* «. 

comjpan'ionably,  ac{.     ^an'tcled,  a.  uncom'|MMitedf  tk 

Pap-^«  (^a-BTaf),  a  father:  as,  /?a[pal,  of  the  Pope. 

antipa';ial,  a.  jja'pal,  n.  po'pery,  n» 

antij^is'tical,  a.         oa'pized,  a.  |)o'f  ism,  it. 

oapa',  n.  ^Pope^  n,  pa'piah, «. 

Upa'pacy,  n.  pOpe'iom,  ru  po'piMy^  a«L 

Papavbr,  ru  3.  poppy — papav'erouSf  a. 
Pafilio,  00-19,  m.  3.  a  mtterfly,  a  moth  of  various  cohuri 

— papil'io^  n,  papilionB!ceous,  a. 
Papill-^,/.  1.  (^  papula,  /.  1.  a  pimple),  a  nippky  a  pap : 

hSj  pap'ilhvy  or  papii'lous,  resemoling  ihepap  or  nip- 

/>2!^;  jpap'tdose  or  pap'nlous,  full  of  pimples  or  pustules; 

pap'il,  a  small  /7^. 

jMip,  n.  /Mip'f2^te,  V.  pap'tdtBf  n, 

papeB'cent,  n.  papiUose^  a,  pap'uloae^  Oi 

pap%  n.  papU^louB,  a,  pap'tdovtB,  a, 

pap^iUary^  a,  P^P'PY^ «» 

Papp-i;*,  m.  2.  thisth'dowrn — •jpop'pous,  a. 

Papyr-£w,  /  2.  (^oLicM^tig),  an  Egyptian  aquatic  ptani  or 

reedy  from  the  inner  rind  of  which  paper  was  made: 

paper. 

pa'pevt  n.  &  r.  pa'per-mBker,  n.  pa'per-rhonef,  ru 

pa'pcT'^ed,  a,  pa'per^mi)!,  n,  pap'yrus^  n. 

Par,  par-w,  a.  equal,  like,  meet,  match  to:  as,  par'ity,  a 
being  equal,  like  state  or  degree;  com'p«r*able,  that 
may  be  compared,  or  being  of  equal  regard ;  compeer' f 
an  equal,  a  companion,  an  associate. 

*  Ckmpomy,  originally,  denotes  a  band  or  number  of  men  under  one  Jlag  or 
Uandara.  ui  military  af^iis,  the  soldiers  united  under  ^e  command  ot  a  cap- 
tain. Any  assemblage  of  peitons ;  a  collection  of  men  or  other  animals,  in  a 
▼ery  indefinite  sense. 

t  Tmpdnnel,  to  write  or  enter  the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list,  or  on  a  piece  of 
parckmefU  called  a  pannd;  to  form,  complete,  or  enrol  a  list  of  joron,  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

t  Pamcle,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowen  or  fruito 
are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdiyided,>-a8  in  oats  and  some  of  the 
grasses.  $  Pannett  a  kind  of  rustic  saddle ;  the  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

U  Papacy,  the  office  and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome }  jiopedom, 
pmal  authority. 

1  Pope,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cathotie  chuidi. 
25 
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compiire',  v. 

com'parable,  a. 

com'parably,  ad. 
*com'para.te8^  n. 

com|Mir'a/ive,  a. 

compar'atiwelyt  ad. 
'  compa'rer,  n. 

com/Mi'red,  a. 

conopa'ring,  a. 

compar'ison,  n. 

compeer'^  n,  &  v. 
lir',  V, 


fdispar'age,  v.  noiipareil',  n.  &  tf 

dis^r'agedf  a,  /Mirtsyllab'ic,  a. 

dispor'ager,  n.  par'ity,  n. 

disfiar^agementf  n,  pair,  n.  &  v. 

dis^r'aging,  a.  par,  n. 

dispar'agingly,  a<J.  jpecr,  n. 

dispar'ity,  n.  |icer'es8,  n, 

inopar'ity,  n.  ^er'doin,  n. 

incom'parable,  a,  peer'age,  n.  * 

incom'parably,  ad.  peer'leBS,  a. 

incom'parableoe^n.  ^er'lessly,  4^. 

mcompa'red,  a.  ^er'lessneas,  n. 

Paradigm--*  {ira^oiSsr/iMx,  d,  ira^a  and  ^giyvujxi,  to  show),  a 
showing  by  the  side  of;  example;  model;  a  pattern, 
par'adigm,  n.  paradigmat'icBl,  a.      paradiff'matize,  v. 

Paradis-os  (ifa^aSBtifog),  a  garden  of  pleasure :  as,  imyar'a- 
dise,  to  put  in  a  place  of  felicity ;  to  make  happ^ 

disparWized,  a.  imparWising,  a.       •  par'adised,  a. 

impar'adise,  v.  par'adise,  n.   *  paradisi' ocbX,  a. 

impar'adigGA,  a.  paradis'eaxi,  a. 

Pakdojun-er,  v.  (Fr.  a  per  et  dono,  to  give),  to  forgive,  to 
remit,  to  excuse. 
impar'dofiMe,  a.         par'donMenQss,  n.      Vinpar'don^hXe,  a. 
par'don,  v.  &  n.  par'donoA,  a,  \inpar'donM.y,  ad^ 

par'donMe,  a.  par'don'mg,  a.  &  n.      unpar'doned,  n. 

par'domhly,  ad.  par'doner,  n.  ufipar'doning,  a. 

Par-£o,  paritum,  v.  2.  to  appear,  to  become  visible :  as,  ap- 
pear',  to  come  or  be  in  sight,  to  be  obvious  or  clear. 
BJppear',  v.  ajppariti'on,  n.  tnnspa'rency,  n. 

appco'rance,  n.  XQ.ppar'itoT,  n.  transpaVent,  a. 

appcfl'rer,  n.  disappear',  v.  transparently,  ad. 

appca'ring,  a.  &  n.       disappeo'rance,  n.         transpa'rentness,  n. 
appaVent,  a.  disappeaVing,  n.  &  a.   untranspa'rent,  a. 

aj^aVently,  ad. 

Paries,  et-is,  m.  3.  the  wall  of  a  house — pari'etd\,  a. 
Par-/o,  partum,  v.  3.  to  bring  forth,  to  beget :  as,  bip'ar 

*  CompariUes,  in  logic,  the  two  things  compared  to  one  another. 

t  Diiwarage,  to  many  any  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition,  to  match 
unemtaUi/ ;  to  injure  by  union  with  something  inferior  in  excellence ;  to  trea/ 
with  contempt,  to  mock,  to  reproach. 

t  Apparitor,  among  the  Romans,  any  officer  who  attended  magistrates  ana 
judges,  to  execute  their  orders.  In  England,  a  messenger  or  officer  who  server 
the  process  of  a  spiritual  enurt,  or  a  beadle  'n  the  umversity  who  carries  th« 
mace. 
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ous,  bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth ;  multip'arous,  pro- 

dtidng  many  at  a  birth. 

bip'arous,  a,  ovip'nrouB,  a,  partu'rient,  a. 

deip'arous,  a,  pa'rent,  n.  parturiti'ont  n, 

dorsip'arous,  a.  paren'tal,  m.  Wpaefpeni,  a, 

gemillip'arous,  a.        ^a'rentage,'  n.  ITpaer'/Jcrous,  a. 

gemmip'arouB,  a.       |j?arenta'tion,  n,  nnip'orouB,  a, 

multip'orous,  a.  ^ren'ticide,  n,  vermi/j'arous,  a. 

'^vert,  a.  pa'rentiess,  a.  vivip'arous,  a, 

fo'rer/ure,  n.  ipartu'ruite,  v. 

PARt--B«,  V,  (Pr.)  to  ^peaAi,  to  talk :  as,  par'ley,  to  speak 

with  another,  to^onfer  with  an  enemy,  tojreat  with  by 

MJor^fe ;  parole',  given  by  loorrf  of  mouth. 
♦♦im'^aW,  •».  f\par'hament,  n.  /jar'Zour,  n. 

imiMir'Zance,  n.  /»ar/iamen'taiy,  a.        ^xir'tous,  a. 

^r'2aiice,  n,        ^       parZt«menta'naii,  n.    parol',  or 

|)«rZe,  71.  &  a.  parole'f  n.  Sl  tt, 

par' ley,  v,  &  n.  /jarZiamentev',  n. 

Par-o,  paratum,  v.  I.  to  maH  ready,  to  prepare :  as,  np" 
'  par'el,  clothing,  garments,  dress  ;  repair',  to  restore  to  a 

soufld  or  good  state  after  decay  or  injury ;  sep'arate, 

to  disunite,  to  divide,  to  part ;  sev'er,  to  part  or  divide 

by  violence. 

-■       ■  ■  *  -  -- . 

*  Overtf  open  to  view,  public,  apparent, — as  overt  virtues.  In  law,  an  overt 
act  of  treason  is  distinguished  from  secret  design  or  intention  not  carried  into 
efieet,  and  even  from  words  spoken. 

t  Overture^  literally,  openin^^  disclosure ;  proposal ;  something  offened  for  o(HV 
sideration,  accei$tance,  or  rejection, — as  Jhe  prince  made  overtures  of  peace* 
which  were  accepted. 

I  ParenUUioHy  somediing  done  or  said  in  himour  of  the  dead. 

$  Parturiate,  to  bring  forth  young.  II  Puerperal,  belonging  to  ckild-biriJu 

IT  Puerperous,  beanug  children,  lying-in.  ^ 

**  Imparl,  to  hold  mutual  discourse ;  appropriately,  in  law,  to  have  license  to 
settle  a  law-suit  amicably ;  to  have  delay  for  mutual  adjustment  ' 

ft  Parliament,  in  Great  Britain,  the  grand  assembly  &[  the  three  estates,  the 
lords  spirituJal,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons ;  the  general  council  of  the 
nation,  constituting  the  legislature,  summoned  by  the  king  s  authority  to  consult 
on  the  af&irs  of  the  nation,  and  to  $fiact  and  repeal  laws.  Primarily,  the  kir^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  constituent  branch  of  parliament ;  but  the  word  is 
generally  used  to  denote  the  three  estates  above  namt^d,  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons.  The  word  Parlia- 
ment was  introduced  into  England  under  the  "Normnn  kings.  The  supreme 
council  of  the  nation  was  called,  under  the  Saxon  kings,  the  meeting  of  wise 
men  and  sages.  ,        „  ^  ,        , .,. 

The  supreme  council  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  four  estates ;  the  nobuity,  and 
representatives  of  the  gentry ;  the  clergy,  one  of  which  body  is  elected  from 
every  rural  deanery,  or  ten  parishes ;  the  burghers,  elected  by  the  magistrates 
and  council  of  every  corporation ;  and"  the  peasants,  elected  Ity  peisons  of  their 
own  order.  In  France,  before  the  revolutiop,  a  council  or  court  consisting  o^ 
cMTtaiQ  noblemen. 
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rc^ro^tion,  n. 
repar'orive,  a^ 
sep'orable,  a. 
sep'arably,  ad. 
sep'arableness,  il 
separabiVityrK* 
sep'orate,  v.  &  fl. 
sep'arately,  ai. 
sep'arateness,  n. 
sep'arated,  o. 
sep'arating,  «. 
separa'lion,  n. 
%  eep'aratist,  n, 
sep'arator,  n. 
sep'aratojy,  a.  &  ^ 
eev'er,  v. 
sev'eral,  a.  &  »• 
sev'crally,  «rf. 
sev'cralize,  r. 
unprepa'red,  a. 
unprepa' redness,  n, 
unsep'arable,  (l 
unsep'aratedf/tf. 
unsev'ered,  a. 

Pars,  part-t5,  /.  3.,a  ^ar^  a  share,  a  portion :  as,  par'M 
of  a  parf  or  party,  biassed  to  one  party;  y>artake,,to 
take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  of;  parfic'ipate,  to  take 
or  have  a  share  in  common  with  others ;  pariic'ular, 
pertaining  to  a  single  person  or  thing,  special;  impart', 
to  give,  to  grant.  ^ 

hparV,  ad.  bipar7ite,*a. 

apar/'ment,  n.  bi|>flr(t/i'on,  n. 

appor'rion,  v.  cotnpart',  v. 

sij^por' tioned,  a.  compar'ted,  a. 

wppor' tioning,  a.    '      compar'ting,  a. 
apjior'rionment,  n.        compart'ment,  n. 
B.^^por'tianer,  n.  copar'cenaxy,  n. 

hipar'tMe,  or  copar'cener,  li. 

hip'artWe,  a.  copar'ceny,  n. 

hipar'tient,  a.  caiapart'ueTt  or 


appar'el,  n.  dc  v. 

appar'elled,  a. 

tLppar'eUing,  a. 

dissev'er,  v. 

diaeev'erance,  n. 

dissev'ered,  a, 

disaev'eriogj  a,  &,  n. 
^em'peror,  n. 

em'pire,  n. 

em'presB,  n. 

im'perate,  a. 
fimpcr'ative,  a, 

inopcr'atively,  "flkl. 

impe'rtal,  a. 

im|)c'rially,  ad. 

impe'rialist,  n. 

inoperiarity,  n. 

impc'rtous,  a. 

iin|)c'riou8ly,  ad. 

impe'riousneas,  n. 

iosep'arable,  a. 

insep'arably,  ad. 

insep'arableness,  n. 


inseparabil'ity,  n. 
insep'orate,  a. 
insep'arated,  a. 
insep'arately,  ad. 
irrep'arable,  a. 
irrep'orably,  ad. 
Xparkde't  n.  &  v. 
para'ded,  a. 
jwira'ding,  a. 
prepa'rable,  a. 
prepflr'flfive,  a.  &  n. 
prepar'a/ively,  ad. 
prepar'atory,  a, 
prepa'red,  a. 
prepoVedly,  ad. 
prepa'redness,  n. 
prepaVer,  n. 
prepo'ring,  a. 
repair',  v.  &,  n. 
repatfed,  a. 
lepair'ev^  n. 
repair'mg,  a. 
rep'arable,  a. 
rep'orably,  ad. 


copart'ner,  n. 
copar^'nership,  «• 
conn'terpart,  n. 
depart',  v. 
depar'ter,  n, 
depar'ting,  n.  &  * 
depart'ment,  n. 
depar^men'tal,  <>•' 
departure,  n. 
dispart,  v. 


*  Apparatus,  things  provided  as  means  to  some  end, — as  the  toais  of  artizani' 
the  furniture  of  a  house,  instruments  of  war.    U^  more  technical  language*  ^ 
compete  set  of  instruments  or  utensils,  for  performing  any  operation, 
t  EmperoTt  Imj)eraHve,  &c.    See  p  186.  ^ 

t  Parade,  in  military  affairs,  the  place  where  troops  assemble  for  exerci»«» 
mount^g  guard  or  other  purpose ;  show^  ostentation,  display ;  military  ordw 
array.  ' 
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dis^r  ted,  a.         -      partake',  v. 
dispar'ting,  n,  &,  a,      porta'ker,  n, 
dispropor'/ion,  n.  &  v.   parta'king,  a.  &,  n. 
dispropor'^ionable,  n.    part'er,  n. 
dispropor'donably,  oci.  |?ar7ial,  «. 
dfeprqpor'fionable-       par'tieilly,  ad, 
ness,  h.  par'^talist,  n. 

disprqpor'donal,  a.       ^riml'ity,  n. 
dispropor'fionally,  ad.  par'tiaXize,  v. 
disproportionate,  a.     par'tihlet  «• 
disproportionately,  ad.  partibiV ity,  n, 
dispropor7ionateness,npar<ic'ipable,  a. 


unpflrf ,  v. 

impar'ted,  a. 

ivapar'tihle,  a, 

imparft'bil'ity,  71. 

impar'tialf  a, 

impar'ttally,  ad. 

inij)ar'^ialist,  n. 

iin;iarfial'ity,  n. 

imporrment,  n. 

impar'fure,  n. 

impar'ring,  a. 

impropor'/ionaWe,  a. 

impropor'tionate,  a. 

mispropor'^ion,  n. 
'•^ar'cel,  n.  &  ». 

par'celledf  a. 

par'ceirmg,  a,  &>  n, 

par'cenxtyt  n. 
^par'cener,  ru 
Xparie,  v, 

part,  n.  &.  v. 

paWable,  a, 

partly,  ad, 

par'ting,  a.  &  n. 


/wir/ic'ipant, a,  Sin, 
partic'ipaXeiV, 
^flr^tc'ipated,  a, 
partiolipaXing,  a, 
par/icip'tion,  n. 
/lara'c'ipative,  a. 
participle,  w. 
para'cip'ial,  a, 
parficip'ially,  ad, 
par'ticle,  n, 
parti&uhr,  a,  &  n. 
partic'uhrly,  ad, 
particularize,  v, 
partic'uhriBm,  n. 
particuhr'ity,  n, 
par'tisan,  a. 
par'tite,  a. 
par'titive,  a» 
par'titiyely,  ad. 
partiti'on,  n, 
parfner,  n, 
part' nership,  n, 
parts,  n. 


PAR 

por'ty,  n. 
portion,  n.  dc «. 
portioned,  a, 
por'tioning,  a. 
por'tioner,  n. 
por'donist,  n, 
{proportion,  n.  &,v 
proportioned,  a. 
propor'iioninff,  a. 
propor'rionaWe,  a. 
propor7ionably,  ad* 
propor'donablenesB, 
prcpor'f  ional,  a,    fn. 
proportionally,  aa, 
proporfional'ity,  n. 
propor'donate,a.  &  ». 
prcjjor'lionately,  ad, 
propor7ionateBeBS,n, 
propor'rionless,  a, 
quadrip'flr^ite,  a. 
quadrip'arritely,  ad. 
quadripar^ifi'on,  n. 
||repflr<ee',  n,  &  a. 
superpropor'iiwi,  n. 
trip'flrtite,  n, 
tripar/id'on.  n* 
un'derport,  n. 
underproporf'ioned, 
unpar'ted,  a,        £n, 
unpar'iial,  a. 
unpor'^ially,  ad, 
unpor'doned,  a, 
unpropor'/ionablQ,  n. 
unpropor'tionate,  a, 
unpropor'rioned,  a. 


*  Parcel^  a  part^  a  portion  of  any  thing  taken  separately ;  a  quantity^  9.  pari 
belonging  to  a  whole ;  a  small  bundle  or  package  of  goods. 

t  Parcener  or  Coparcener^  a  coheir ;  one  who  has  an  equal  portion  of  the 
inheritance  of  his  or  her  ancestor  with  othere- 

t  ParsCj  in  grammar,  to  resolve  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  or  to  show  the 
several  parts  of  speech  composing  a  sentence,  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
hy  government  or  agreement 

$  Proportion^  a  comparative  relation  or  any  one  thin^  to  another, — as,  Let  a 
man's  exertions  be  in  proportion  to  his  strength.  The  identity  or  similitude  of 
two  ratios ;  symmetry ;  suitable  adaptation  of  one  part  or  thing  to  another ; 
«quai  or  just  share ;  Ibmi,  size. 

U  Repartee,  a  smart,  ready,  an<l  witty  reply. 
25* 
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PARSiMONi--f,/.  1.  (a  parco,  V.  3.  to  spare^ifnigaiity,  s^if^ 
ingness. 

par'simony,  n.  parsimo'numaly,  ad,     parnmo'niovmssiAiiu 

parsimo'niouB,  a. 
Pas,  pan,  pant-05  (vag^  vav,  ^avrog,)  all,  whole:  aSfpaniog^- 

raphy  or  jpasig'raphy,  general  description,  or  view  of 

an  entire  thing;  panthe'on,  a 'temple  of  oZZ 'the  .goc6; 

jpcm'urgy,  skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  business ;  fan'- 

sophy,  universal  wisdom  or  knowledge. 


Antip'a^,  n. 

Ptfmphyl'ia,  n. 
♦/Mwiace'a,  n. 
ipan'creas,  n. 

jNincreat'lc,  a. 

jiancreat'ical,  o. 
{/Mincrat'ic,  a. 

Iiancrat'ical,  a. 
i|>an'dect,  Tk 
Jpandem'ic,  a. 
Tpandemo'nium,  n. 

|Mi7iegyr'ic,  n.  &  a. 

jianegyr'ical,  a. 


jMinegyr'ist,  n. 
pan'egynzQ,  v, 
IMin'egprized,  a. 
/»on'egyrizing,  a, 
pan'o^ly,  n,    ^ 
pan'orsmsL,  n, 
pan'Bophyt  n. 
jiflneoph'ical,  a, 
pantaio'giBLf  n, 
**^a»^theism,  n. 
pan'theist,  n. 
IMintheis'tic,  a. 


ttpflnthe'on,  n* 
jipan'tograpb,  ». 
pantog'rapHy,  n*,' 
|?an/ograph'ic,  a, 
pantograph' icalf  a. 
|)antom'eter,  n» 
pantoTnet'tiCy  a, 
pantomet'rical,  a. 
{{jpan'tomime,  n.  &  o. 
/^an/omim'ic,  a. 
pantomun'icsLi,  a, 
pan'urgy,  n, 
pasig'mphy,  n^ 


pantheis'tical,  a, 

Pasch-^,  /.  1.  {iciKfx^y  ^  ™fl»  Heb.)  the  passovevj  a  feast 
of  the  Jews ;  also,  the  festival  of  Easter, 
antepo^'c^l,  a.  pas^ckeAy  a, 

*  Panacea^  a  remedy  for  all  diseases ;  a  univertoH  medicine. 

t  Pancreas,  a  gland  of  the  body  situate  between  the  bottom  of.  the  stomach 
and  the  vertibers  of  thd  loins,  reaching  from  the  liver  to  the  spleen,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  peritoneum.  It  is  two  fingers  in  breadth,  and  six  in  length,  soft  and 
tupdle.    It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva,  and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

XPancratic,  excelling  in  (M  gymnastic  exercises ;  very  strong  or  robust 

$  Pandect,  all  the  words,  all  the  sayings.  Pandects,  in  the  plural,  the  di^jest 
or  collection  of  civil  or  Roman  law,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  JusttniaD. 
and  containing  534  decisi(»is  or  judgments  of  lawyers,  to  which  die  emperor 
save  the  force  and  authority  of  law.  This  compilation  consists  of  fifty  books, 
forming  the  first  parts  of  the  civil  law.  A  treatise  which  contains  the  wkde  of 
any  science.  II  Pandemic,  incident  to  a  whole  people,  epidemic, 

4r  Pandemonium,  the  assemUy  of  fallen  angels. 

♦*  Pantheism,  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  God,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  universe  is  God. 

•n  Pantheon,  a  temple  or  magnificent  edifice  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  off  the 
gods.    It  is  now  converted  into  a  church. 

U  Pantograph,  a  mathematical  instrument  so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing  or  design. 

$$  Pantomime,  one  that  imitates  all  sorts  of  actions  and  characters  without 
speaking ;  one  tfiat  expresses  his  meaning  by  mute  action.  The  pantomimesof 
antiquity  used  to  express  in  gestures  and  action,  whatever  the  ch<mis  mmg, 
changing  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as  the  subject  of  the  song  varied. 
A  scene  or  representation  in  dumb  show.    A  species  of  musical  entertainmoi^ 
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Paso-o,  pastum,  v.  3.  to  feed:  as,  jkis'tor^  one  who  fieds 
a  flock  naturally  or  spiritually ;  pas'tora],  belonging  to 
shepherds. 

pa8'tor9l,  a,  &,n, 
*P<is'torsLte,  n. 
pas'toreh'^fit  w.  -^ 
pas'torAxki^,  or 
^  pas'torly^  (k     ^ 
'  tj»a«'Ajre,>i.  &  v. 

Passer,  m*  3.  a  spurrrm — 'pas'sermey  a. 

Pass^c^s,  nim,  4.  {p.  pando,  v:  3.  to  spread  out  or  open),  a 

'  pace,'  a  step ;  a^,  encom'jpa^s,  to  encircle  or  inclose ; 

*  sUr^^s',  to  pass  beyond,  to  excel. 


an'te;Mi5^  n. 
tiT^pas'tOT,  n, 
depas'ceiit,  a, 

d^3p«7uring,  a, 
paa'tof,  n, ' 


^M«^rable,  a. 
^as'tur^ge^  n, 

repast',  v.  &  n. 

repiM'Aire,  v, 
.,uapa«'4ora],  a. 


covalpass^  n.  &,  v, 
com'passoA,  a. 
Qom'pa«5U)g,  a. 
encoi^'pass,  v. 
encoQi'pa««ed,  a. 
encom'pa««ing,  a, 
encom'passmeoX,  n. 
impas'^able,  a. 
imjMi«'9ably,  iic7. 
iimMiff'sableness,  ti. 
overpa«9',  V. 
overpa«'«ed,  or 
ovei7N»<',  a. 
pace,  n.  &  V. 


jpo'ced,  fl. 
pa^cer,  n. 
pa«f ,  r.  &  n. 
pas' sable,  a. 
pas'sahly,  ad, 
pas'sfige,  n, 
pas'snnt,  a. 
pas'senger,  n, 
pas' sex,  n. 
pas'sing,  a, 
pas'smgly,  ad, 
pass'less,  a, 

\pMs' over,  n. 

lljyoM'port,  n. 


past,  a.  &,  n. 

lipas'time,  n, 
repass',  v^, 
repas'sed,  a, 
repas'sing,  a. 
surpass',  v. 
Burpas'sable,  a, 
smpas'sed,  a, 
Burpas's'mg,  a, 
Bvarpas'singly,  ad, 

♦♦tres'jMM*,  V,  &.n, 
tres'passer,  m. 
trea'pass'mg,  a. 
wapaa^sahle,  a. 


Patell-js,  /.  1.  a  dish — paterUform,  a.  ffpat'eUite,  n.     # 

*  Patlorate,  the  office*  state,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual  nutor. 

fPoMture,  food,  the  act  of  fading,  grass  for  the  food  of  cattle;  ground 
corered  with  grass  appropriated  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

X  PaeUtrage,  the  business  of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle,  grosing  ground ;  lands 
gnused  by  catde ;  the  sprass  for  food, 

$  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  providential 
escape  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  when  God,  smiting  the  firsUbom  of  the  Eg3n;>- 
tians,  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

U  Passport,  a  written  license  from  a  king  or  other  proper  authority,  granting 
permission  or  safe  conduct  for  one  to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass  from 
one  .country  to  another,  or  to  navigate  a  particular  sea  without  hindrance  or 
molestation. 

IT  Pastime,  passing  the  time,  sport,  amusement,  that  which  amuses  or  serves 
to  make  time  pass  agreeably. 

••  Trespass,  litenUly,  to  pass  beyond ;  hence  primarily,  to  pass  over  the 
boundary  line  of  another's  land ;  to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the  land  of  another; 
to  commit  any  offence,  or  do  any  act  that  injures  or  annoys  another.  In  a 
moral  sense,  to  transgress  voluntarily  any  divine  law  or  coinmand  ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  jntrude,  to  go  too  far,  to  put  to  inconvenience  by 
^  "       I  or  opportunity.  tt  PateUite,  fossil  remains  of  ihe  patella,  a  shell 
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Pat-jbo  (^rarew),  to  tread,  to  iinlk:  as,  patrol',  to  go^ 
rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison, — as  a  guard. 
patrol',  or  patrol' ling,  a  ^ripatet'idsait^ 

patrol^,  Tt.  &  V.  *penpatet'ic,  a.  &  n. 

Pate-0,  I?.  2.  to  be  opmi :  aj,  ^a^'ent,  spreading  or  opejr- 
ing ;  open  to  the  perusal  of  all 
poicfitc'tion,  n.  patentee',  n.  -*  pat'enling,  a,   - 

i^'ent,  0.  n.  &  v.        ^at'enf^  a.  pat'yoiTs,  <£ 

Pater,  tr-w,  m.  3.  (var^)^,  "jfaT^oi;),  a  father:  as,  padfimonyt 
a  right  or  estate  inherited  from  one's  father  or,  a^icc* 
tt>r5 ;  pa'triot,  a  lover  of  his  country, 
anti;?a/rtot'ic,  a,         IFpfl'^riarch,  n.  j»fl/fi»  tical,  fl. 

tcomija/cr'nity,  n.         patriarch' a},  or  *       ttl'<'''^i^»  '^ 
;>fl/riarch'ic,  a. 


compaftrict,  n.  &l  a. 
expa'triate,  v, 
expa'trisLted,  a, 
expatria'tion,  n. 
expa'triaiting,  a. 
impa'tronize,  v, 
impfl/roniza'tion,  n. 
ipar'ricide,  n. 
parrici'dai,  a, 
pamcid'ious,  a, 
pater'nal,  a, 
piUer'mty,  n. 
Jlpa'fer-noster,  n. 


pa' tr iarchate,  or 
^^^riarchship,  n. 
paUriarchy,  n. 
'**patrici'an, «.  &.  n. 
|)a/'nmony,  n. 
patrimo'nial,  a. 
|)a/rtmo'nially,  ad. 
pa'triot,  n.  &  a. 
^o7rtotism,  n. 
patriot'ic,  a. 
patris'tic,  or 


pa'tranesB,  n. 
pat'ronage,  n. 
pat'ron&l,  a. 
pat'ronize,  v. 
pai'ronizer, ». 
pat'ronized,  a: 
pat'ronvnng, «. 
pat'ronXess,  a, 
patronym'ic, ». »  «• 
Sop'ater,  or 
Sosip'ater,  n, 
unpaf 'ronized,  fl. 


•  Peripatetic,  see  p.  43.  j  i     n. 

t  Patent,  a  writing  given  by  the  king  or  the  proper  authority,  and  duly  ««• 
thenticated,  granting  a  privilege  to  some  person  or  p^lwnis. 

X  Compatemity,  the  relation  of  a  god-f(aher  to  the  person  for  whom  he  tar 
Bwers.  - 

^  $  Parricide^  one  who  kills  or  murders  his  faOter^  or  the  killing  or  muider  w 
a  father. 

\\  Paternoster,  literally,  our  father ;  the  Lord's  prayer, — so  called  fiwn  tW 
two  first  words  of  it  in  Latin.  . 

V  Patriarch,  the  father  or  rulet  of  a  family ;  one  who  governs  by  pftte"*" 
right  It  is.  usually  applied  to  the  progenitors  of  the  Israehtes,il6ra«n»t  «J*'' 
and  Jacob,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  to  the  heads  of  families  beforo  the  flood,— 
as,  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  ^. 

**  Patrician,  senatorial,  noble,  not  plebeian:  This  e^Hthet  is  derived  from  *• 
Roman  Patres,  fathers,  the  title  of  Roman  senators.  .^ 

tt  Patron,  amon^  the  Romans,  a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave,  and  •^''^jT 
some  rights  over  him  after  his  emancipation ;  also,  a  man  of  distinction  under 
whose  protection  another  placed  himself:  Hence  one  who  countenances,  ^9" 
ports,  and  protects  either  a  person  or  a  work.  In  canon  or  common  law,  «*• 
who  has  the  gift  and  disposition  of  a  benefice ;  an  advocate ;  a  defender;  o^ 

that  specially  countenances  and  supports,  or  lends  aid  to  advance. •■  imtrntit 

of  virtue.  "^ 
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Path-o«  (wAog,  a  fra&xoi,  to  suffer)^  feeling :  as,  anlijp'oiAy, 
a  feding  against,  or  natural  aversion ;  palhet'ic,  affect- 
ing or  moving  the  passions  or  feelings, — as  of  pity, 
sorrow,  grief  &c. 
antip'o/Ay,  n,  monop'athy,  n. 

nntipathet'ic,  a.  pa'thos,  n. 

nntipatket'icBl,  a.         pathet'ic,  a,  &.  tu 
Bntipathet'iailly,  ad,    palhet'icslj  a. 

pathet' ically,  ad. 

pathet'ica.\neaa,  n. 

Xpathog'nomy,  n, 

patkosnemon'ic,  a. 

patkoVogy,  n. 

patholog'ict  a. 


untip'athous,  a, 
*anthropop'afAy,  n. 

Wip'atky,  n. 

BptUhet'ic,  a, 

hp'aihisU  n. 

BpathU'tical,  a, 
jevL'pathy,  n. 


^^log'ical,  a, 
j)a^^lo^ically,  ad, 
pathoVogiBt,  Tu 
^at?ioip(B'vBL,  n, 
sym'ptUhy,  n. 
Byrhpathet'ic,  a, 
Bympathet'ical,  a. 
sympathetically,  ad, 
Bym'pathize^  v, 
unpathet'ic,  a. 


PATiBUL-cTjif,  n,  2.  (d,  pateo,  v.  2.  to  be  opened  or  exposed), 
a  cross,  a  gibbet  or  gallows — patib'tdsiry,  a. 

Pati-ojj,  passus,  v,  dep.  3.  to  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear:  as, 
con)pa55i'on,  a  feehng  or  offering  with  another ;  pas'- 
rive,  5M^ering,  not  active^  pa'Uent,  endufing  or  bear- 
ing evils  with^t  murmuring. 
compassi'on,  n,  empo^si'onate,  a, 

compassi'oxiMe,  a,      impas'sihle,  a, 
compassi'omry,  a.        ixnpas'sihleneBB,  n. 
compassi'oioAjQ,    a,      im^o^nbil'ity,  n. 

&  V.  impassi'oxi,  v, 

comjMitfri'onately,  ad,  impassi'onedL,  a. 


coxapa'ttGoX,  a. 
Avapassi'on,  n. 
dUspassi'onedi,  a, 
du^pufri'onate,  a. 
dis/MU«i'onately,  ad, 
empasti'on,  v. 


impatiently,  ad. 
incompasfi'on,  n. 
incompassi'oTOLte,  a, 
incompoMi'onately, 
incompa««i'onatc- 
ness,  n. 


conipa««i'oiiatenes8,  n.  impassVonaXe,  a.  &,  v.  pas'sible,  a. 


unpas'swe,  a. 
impas'siyely,  ad. 
impas'fiveness,  n. 
impassiv'iiy,  n. 
impa'tience,  n. 
rnipa'tient,  a,  &,  n. 


pas'sibleneaB,  n. 

passibil'ity,  n. 
^assi'on,  n, 
ifjMMtfi'onary,  n, 

passi'onaXe,  a, 

pflw^i'onately,  ad. 


*  AnihropopaUiu,  the  ejections  of  man,  or  the  application  of  human  ptunona 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  t  Eupathy,  right  feeling. 

t  Pathognomy,  exprefldon  of  the  pamms ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which 
human  passions  are  indicated. 

$  PaUiopoeia,  the  rising  of  a  passion ;  in  rhetoric,  a  method  by  which  the 
mind  is  moved  to  angers  hatred^  pity,  ^c. 

II  Passion^  suffering ;  emphatically,  the  last  suffering  of  the  Saviour;  the^^se^ 
ing  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensible  enect  of  impression ;  excitement,  perturhationt 
or  agitation  of  mind, — as  desire,  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  lone,  hatred.  Violent 
aviation  or  excitement  of  mind,  particular^  such  as  is  occasioned  by  an  o£fence, 
injuiy,  or  insult ;  hence,  violent  anger,  xeaL,  ardour,  vehement  or  eager  desire, 

T  Passionary,  a  book  in  which  are  described  the  sufferings  ^  tainti  alkd 
martyia. 
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jpoMi'onateness,  n.       pat'«veness,  n.  |w'tiently,  «L 

passi'ouieaaj  a.  passiv'ity,  n.  unpowi'onate,  A 

jkwtfi'oned,  n.  |Mi/'«ble,  a.«  unjpfl«i'onately,ii 

pas'sive^a,  pa'tience,n,  uniiDpfl»»i'<»ed,A 

jM»'»ively,  oA  pa'tientj  a.&>n.  J 

Patri-jj,/.  1.  (d  pater),  one'5  native  country.    (See  Pflter.) 
PAta,  a.  ^^M? — -pau'ciiyy  n.  paucd'oquyy  n. 
Pauper,  a.  poor:  as,  depat^'perate,  to  make  poor;  f^ 

perism,  the  state  of  being  poor. 
*disp€m'per,  v.  impoi/erisher,  n.  poor,  o. 

depau'pernte,  v.  impou'crishment,  n.     poor'ly,  ai  » * 

depau'/yerated,  a.  im|K)i;'erished,  a.  poor'ness,  n. 

depau'perating,  «.        im/wu'erishing,  a.         jwor-spir'ited,  4 
em/wv'erish,  or  pau'per,  n.  ^joor-spir'itednefl^*' 

imjpov'erish,  ».  pau'perismf  n,  pov'erty,  n, 

Pav-o,  on-is,  m.  &Lf,S,  a  peacock — fpu'vo,  n.  pav'onvoeid' 
Pax,  pac-w,  /.  3.  peace :  as,  pacify^  to  maKe  P^^^Jj^^ 
appease,  to  quiet;  appease',  to  make  quiet,  to  cflW» 
paci{'ic,  peace-making,  mild,  gentle;  also,  an  ocean. 


ttppease',  v. 
SLppeas'ed,  a, 
wppea'ser,  n. 
t^^afsahle,  a. 
vppea'sahleuesa,  n, 
hippease'ment,  n. 
wppea'sWe,  a. 
impa'cable,  a. 
|Mz'cate,  a, 
pa'cated,  a, 
paca'tion,  n. 
pac'ify,  V, 
Ipeunf'ic,  a.  &>n. 


jmdf'icekf  a,  peace'M,  fl. 

pacifica'tion,  n,  peace'fiiHj,  <** 

^cifica'tor,  n. '  peace'fulnesa,  % 

pacificatory,  a.  peace'lesat  a, 

poc'i'fied, «.  peace'makett  i^' 

pac'i&er,  n.        ^  repflc'tfyi  »• 

/»ac'ifying,  a.     '  nn&ippea^sabie,  a 

jpcacc,  n.  unapp«<»'*ed,  a 

^eacc'-offering,  n.  unpeace'able,  a 

pcace'able,  a.  unpeflc^'ablenfi*** 

/^cace'ably,  «d  unpacif 'ic,  a, 

peace'Meness,  n.  unp<M?'*fi^»  ^ 

/jeoce'-breaker,  n.  unpcacc'ful*  a 

Pecc-o,  v.  l.tado  wrons,  to  sin :  as,  pec' cable,  liaW©  ^ 
or  that  may  .?in. 
impec' cable,  a.  {jjeccadil'lo,  n.  jpec'cancy,  n. 

impeccabil'ity,  n.         ^ec'cable,  a.  pec'caxit,  a.^^ 

impec'c^ncy,  n,  peccahii'i^,  n, 

*  Dispauper,  to  deprive  of  the  claim  of  a  pauper  to  public  supports  ^iLaet, 
capacity  or  suing  in  forma  pauperis ;  to  reduce  back  from  the  state  o^ *£5of 

T  Pavo,  a  peacock ;  a  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cooawnB 
fourteen  stare ;  also,  a  jJsA.  •  ^ 

t  Pacific,  the  appellation  given  to  the  ocean  situate  between  Ame"^  ^^T 

w^^and  A8ia,-~80  called  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  violent  temp*^^ 

,.A?Sr^^'  *  *"«**'  trespass  or  offence:  a  petty  crwne or /ouft;  8l«»»*" 
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Pbct-o,  v.  3.  (<8xr8w),  to  comb,  to  dress:  3is,  pec'tinaly  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling  a  comb. 
d^pac'ttble,  a.  pec'trriAte,  or  pectina'tion,  n, 

pe&tinal,  a.  pec'tinated,  a.  *pec'tinite,  n, 

Peot-c75^  6r-w,  n.  3.  the  hreetst:  as,  ex^ec'torate,  to  eject 
from  the  breast  or  lungs, 
expec'toraXe,  v,  expectora^tion,  n.         pcc7oral,  a.  &  ti. 

expectorated,  a,  expe&torativef  a,        \^^'apet,  n, 

expecftoratiagi  «.         expectorant, «.  &  n. 

PB0ULi-i7jif,  n.  2.  (a  pecu,  cattle)^  the  stock  or  money  which 
a  son  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  or  a  slave  with 
the  consent  of  his  master,  had  of  his  own ;  hence,  pri- 
vate property,  what  is  one*s  own. 

pecu'liax,  a.  pccM'harness,  n.  ^cw^iarize,  v, 

pecu'HeiTly,  ad.  pecvliax'lly,  n. 

PECDL-OiR,  peculatus,  v.  dep.  1.  (a  pecu,  n.  4.  cattle),  to 
steal  or  embezzle  the  public  goods  or  money. 

pee'idtA/Q,  v.  pecula'tion,  n.  peculator,  n. 

Pbcuni-^,  /.  1.  (ft  pecu,  cattle),  money. 

pecu'nidxy,  a.  pecu'nioxxs,  a, 

'PEBi-JiJ^'ffouSeia,  H  -raig,  -raiJoj:,  a  child),  learning :  as,  /)e- 
c^'ant*  a  schoolmaster,  or  one  who  makes  a  vain  display 
of  his  learning;  jperfobap'tism,  the  baptism  of  infants 
or  of  children.' 
tcyclopc'rfio,  or  pecfeigog'ical,  a.  pedantically,  ad. 

ejewpede',  n.       *       P^d'agogy,  n.  perf'antize,  v. 

ency dope' dia,  or         ped'agogism,  n,         *  ped'antry,  n. 

\    encyclopc'rfy,  n.  ped'ant,  n,  *    pcfiobap'tism,  lu 

(p6<2'agogue,  n.  &  v.      pedan'tic,  a.  pecfobap'tist,  n. 

pedagog'ic,  a.  pedan'tical,  a. 

Pelag— trs^  n.  2.  the  sea:  as,  pelagic,  of  the  5ea. 

*  Pecdinte,  a  fossil  pecten,  scallop  or  a  shell-flsh,  or  scallop  petrified. 

t Paropci,  literally,  a  wall  or  rampart  to  the  breast,  or  breast-high;  but  in 
practice,  a  wallt  rampart^  or  elevation  of  earth,  for  covering  soldiers  from  an 
enemy's  shot 

•  t  Cydcpedia  or  Encyclopedia,  the  circle  or  compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
circle  ofnuman  knowledge,  a  genera!  system  of  instruction  or  knowledge. 
Hence,  the  book  or  books  that  contain  treatises  on  every  branch  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  arranged  under  proper  heads,  in  alphabetical  order, — as  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

$  Pedagogue,  a  teacher  of  children ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  instruct 
young  ckildren ;  a  schoolmaster ;  a  pedant. 
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'^ArchijkeVagOf  n.         ipela'ginn,  n,  &.  a.        pela'giejmsm,  n. 
pel'agic,  a, 

Pelbcan  (irsXsxav),  pelican,  a  large  bird — "IP^^'^^^*  ^* 
Pell-/s,  f.  3.  a  skin  ov-hide. 
fjpe/isse',  n.  \ipell,  n.  ^peVHcle,  n. 

Pell-o,  pellatum,  v,  1.  (obs.)  to  call,  to  name:  as,  appe/'- 
ferive,  pertaining  to  a  common  name;  appefla'tion, 
name. 

^ppeal%  V.  &  n.      *  **appe/2ee',  ti.  J JinterpcWa'^ion,  n. 

w^eal'Me,  a,  SippeUa'tion,  n.  irrepeal'Me,  4k 

appeaZ'ant,  or  EL^pel'lative,  a,  &  n.     irrepeii^'ablv,  ai. 

ai)y>caZ'er,  n,  ^^d'latively,  ad,         repeal',  v.  &n. 

ELppeal'ed,  a.  ELppel'latory,  a.  unappco/'able,  a. 

appeaZ'ing,  a.  tt*RP^^r'»  »•  unrepeoZ'ed,  a. 

appeZ7ant,  n.  &  a.  ' 

Pell-<?,  pulsum,  V.  3.  to  drive,  to  strike:  as,  compel', to 
drive  together,  or  urge  with  force;- dispc/',  to  drive 
disundev,  to  disperse ;  expz^/'sion,  the  act  oi  driving  out  i\ 
repe/Vent,  diiving  back. 

*  AtchipdasOt  in  a  general  sense,  a  sea  interspersed  with  manyisleif  bat 
particularly  the  sea  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia  on  the  80Uth-eartr-*> 
named,  probably,  because  being  the  greatest  tea  which  the  anciq;^t  GreesB 
were  accustomed  to  na\agate, — otherwise  called  the  iEgean  aea.  It  contams 
the  Grecian  isles,  called  C^clades  and  Sporades.  . 

t  Pelagian^  pertaining  to  the  sea.  Also  a  follower  of  Pdagina,  a  nunk  ot 
Bangor,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  ^^^f"**^ 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  formed  his  schism.  He  denied  original  sin,  ana 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 

t  Pelican,  a  large  bird.  There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans  ,•  one  lives 
Water,  and  feeds  upon  fish^  the  other  keeps  in  deserts,  and  feeds  upoi 
and  other  reptiles ;  the  pdioan  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  i 


maintained  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  the  merii  of  good  works. 

I  Pelican,  a  large  bird.  There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans  ,•  one  lives  upon  tw 
Water,  and  feeds  upon  fish*;  the  other  keeps  in  deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpentt 
and  other  reptiles ;  the  pdioan  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  voung  {  » 
generally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock;  the  pelican  is  supposed  **> "-"?[: 
Its  young  to  suck  blood  from  its  breast — CalmeL  A  glass  vessel  used  uy 
chemists ;  written  also  pellicane  and  pdecan. 

$  Pelisse,  originally,  a  furred  robe  or  coat ;  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  a 
silk  coaJt  or  habit  worn  by  ladies. 

II  Pctf,  a  skin  or  hide.  In  England,  clerk  of  the  petts,  an  officer^  tiW 
exchequer  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  rou  <" 
receipts  and  the  roll  of  disbursements.  t  PeUide,  a  thin  «*m  or  >»«• 

**  Appellee,  the  defendant  in  an  appeal ;  the  person  who  is  appealed  or  pro*^ 
cuted  by  a  private  man  for  a  crime. 

tt  Appellor,  the  person  who  institutes  an  appeal,  or  prosecutes  another  vt « 
crime.  This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff  in  ^PP^^^^S^ 
lower  court,  who  is  called  the  appellant.  Appellee  is  opposed  both  to  <g»p»w*" 
and  appellor. 

tt  interpeltation,  a  summons,  a  citation ;  interruption ;  an  earnest  adoictif 
intercession. 
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*vppulse'f  or 

ap^m/'fion,  n. 

SLTppul'sivBt  a, 

cloud-coin/>cZ7ing,  n. 

cloud-dispel' Imgy  a. 

compel',  V. 

compel'led,  a, 

comperiingj  a. 

compel'let,  n. 

compeZ'Zible,  a. 

compel'lMy,  ad, 
jcompella'tion,  n. 

compel' Intoryt  a, 

comptd  satoryy  or 

compul'sative,  a. 

compul'satiwely,  ad. 

compul'sion^  n. 

compuV sivOj  a. 

compyl'8Vfe\y,  ad, 

compuZ'siveness,  n, 

comptd'sory,  a. 

compul'sorily,  ad, 

depul'sion,  n. 

depid'sory,  a. 
'  d\spel\  V. 
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diapel'ledj  a. 
dispel'ling,  a.  &  n. 
expel' f  V, 
expel' lihle,  a, 
expelled,  a. 
expel'ler,  n. 
expel'ling,  a, 
expulse',  V, 
expid'sion,  n. 
expul'sivet  fl. 
impel',  V. 
impel'led,  a, 
impel'lent,  a,  &  n. 
impel'ler,  n. 
impel'ling,  a. 
im'pulse,  n, 
impul'soT,  n. 
impul'siwe,  a.  &.  n. 
impul'sively,  ad. 
interpeV,  v. 
propel',  V. 
pxopel'led,  a. 
propel' I'mg,  a. 
propulsa'lion,  n. 
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propul'skxif  n. 
Xpulse,  n. 
puls'BXe,  a. 
pfils'atile,  a. 
puls'ative,  a. 
pulsa'tion,  n. 
puls'atory,  a. 
pulsif'ic,  a. 
pid'sion,  n, 
repel',  v. 
repel'led,  a. 
repel'lentf  n.  Sl  a. 
repel'ler,  n. 
repel'lency,  n. 
repelling,  a. 
repulse',  n.  &  v. 
repuls'ed,  a. 
repuls'er,  n, 
repuls'ing,  a. 
repul'sion,  n. 
repuls'ive,  a. 
reptds'ivenesa,  n. 
repitls'ory,  a. 
micompel'led,  a. 
uncom^eZ7ible,  a. 


propulse',  V. 
Pblv-/«^  /.  3.  (A  pedum  levatione,  Varro),  a  basin. 

^pelvis,  n,  Wpelvim'eter,  n. 

Vend-eo,  pensum,  v.  2.  to  hang :  as,  depend'eni,  hanging 

*  Appidse  or  Aj^pidsion,  the  act  of  driving  to,  or  striking  against ; — as,  in  all 
consonants  there  is  an  appidse  of  the  organs. 

t  Compellation,  literally,  the  act  of  sending  or  driving  out  the  voice ;  style  or 
manner  of  address,  the  word  of  salutation. 

t  Pulse  or  Pidsation,  in  animals,  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
being  propelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  causes  the  arteries  to  dilate,  so 
as  to  render  eacn  dilatation  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body, — as,  in  the  radial  artery,  &c.  More  particularly,  the  mdse  is  the  sudden 
dilatation  of  an  artery,  caused  by  the  projectile  force  of  tne  blood,  which  is 
perceptible  to  the  touch.  Hence  we  say,  to  fed  the  pulse.  The  j^Ue  is  fre- 
quent or  rare,  quick  or  slow,  equal  or  unequal,  re^lar  or  intermittmg,  hard  or 
soft,  strong  or  weak.  Sic  The  ptdses  of  an  adult  m  health  are  little  more  than 
one  pidse  to  a  second ;  in  certam  fevers,  the  numbering  is  increased  to  90, 100, 
or  even  to  140  in  a  minute.  The  stroke  with  which  a  medium  is  aflected  by 
the  motion  of  light,  sound,  &c. ;  oscillation;  vibration.  To  feel  one's  rndse, 
metaphysically,  to  sound  one's  opinion ;  to  try  or  to  know  one's  mind.  Pi^ae, 
literally,  heaien  out  as  seeds ;  le^minous  plants  or  their  seeds ;  the  plants 
whose  pericarp  is  a  legume  or  pod, — as,  beans,  peas,  &c. 

^Pdvis,  the  cavity  of  the  boay  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

^Pdvimeter,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  female  pdvis, 
26 
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down,  subject  to  the  power  of,  at  the  disposal  of;  pen'- 
5ile,  hangings  suspended. 


*appenrf'age,  n. 

appenr/'ant,  a,  &  n. 

appcTwi'ence,  ti. 

appcrw/'ency,  n. 

appcrwi'ing,  a. 
tapppnd'icle,  n. 
japperK/'ix,  n. 

depend'^  v, 

depend'er,  n. 

depenci'ing,  a. 

depencf'ence,  n. 

Aepend'ency,  n.  - 

depen</'ent,  o.  &  n. 

equij^ewrf'ency,  n. 

impend'ingf  a. 
impenc^'ence,  n. 
impend'encyj  n. 
iniepend'ent,  a.  Sun, 


indepcrwi'ently,  ad, 
indepeTwi'ence,  n. 
indepenrf'ency,  n. 
{pcnrf'ant,  n. 
pend'encej  n. 
pend'ency,  n, 
pend^ent,  a, 
pend'ing,  a, 
pend'ulej  or 
Wpend'ulmn,  n. 
pend'ulousj  a. 
pend'ulousnecs,  n, 
pendulos' ity,  n, 
pen'silej  a, 
pen'sileness,  n. 
Ifperpend'iclBy  n. 


ipropend',  v. 

prqpenrf'ency,  n, 

-propend'mg,  a. 

propense',  a. 

propense'nesSi  n. 

prqpen'sion,  n, 
ttprqpcn/ity,  n. 
\i8u.8pend'f  V. 

Buspend'ed,  a, 

Buspend'er,  n. 

Buspend'ing,  a. 

Buspense'y  n.  &,  a. 

Buspens'ihle,  a. 

suspen»ibirity,  n. 

saspen'siony  n. 

suspen«'ive,  a. 


i^rpendic'tUsLTf  a,  &-  n.  suspen»'or,  n. 
iperpendic'uhriy,  ad,    suspen^'ory,  a,  &  ». 
perpenc^icM/ar'ity,  n.    undepen<i'ing",  a, 
**pTepense',  a,  {{vilipcnrf',  v. 

preperw'ed,  a.  vilipenci'ency,  n. 


Pend-o,  pensum,  v.  3.  to  weigh,  to  lay  out ;  to  pay :  as* 
dispensa'tion,  the  act  of  weighing  or  deoTing  out  to 
different  persons  or  places ;  expend',  to  lay  out,  to  use, 
to  spend,  to  waste. 

\\\\com' pend,  or  compend'iam,  n,  compendia'riooB,  a, 

*  Appendage,  something  added  to  a  principal  or  greater  thing,  though  nd 
necessary  to  it, — as,  a  portico  to  a  house.  t  Appendidct  a  small  appendtX' 

t  Appendix,  plur.  appendixes,  (the  Latin  plur.  is  appendices),  something  <9>- 
pendea  or  added ;  an  adjunct,  concomitant,  or  appenaage ;  more  generally,  a 
supplement  or  short  treatise  added  to  a  book. 

$  Pendant,  a  jewel  hanging  in  the  ear ;  anjr  thing  hanging  bv  way  of  ornt 
ment ;  when  it  signifies  a  srmll  flag  in  shim,  it  is  pronounc^  Pennant 

ii  Pendulum,  a  vibrating  body  suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  or  any  weigtk 
hung  so  as  that  it  may  easily  swing  backwards  and  forwards, — as,  the  pendvlui0 
of  a  clock.  The  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  depend  on  gravity,  and  are  always 
performed  in  nearly  equal  times,  supposing  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  the 
gravity  to  remain  the  same. 

T  Perpendide,  something  hanging  down  in  a  direct  line ;  a  plumb  line. 

♦*Prepe7i«e,  preconceived,  premeditated. 

tt  Propensity,  a  Aan^^ng  forward,  hent  of  mind,  natural  or  acquired ;  ti«i- 
nation ;  m  a  moral  sense,  disposition  to  any  thin§  good  or  evil,  particularly  to 
evil ; — as,  a  vropensity  to  sin  ;  the  corrupt  propcn«Uy  of  the  will. 

tt  Suspend,  to  hang  up,  to  interrupt,  to  delay,  to  stop  for  a  time,  to  hold  in  « 
state  undetermined.  $$  Vilipend,  to  despise.  .  . 

Ilil  Compend  or  Compendium,  a  brief  compilation  or  composition,  containing 
the  principal  heads,  or  general  heads  or  general  principles,  of  a  larger  work  fli 
•ystem. 
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eompend'iaie^  v, 

compend'ious,  a, 

compend'ionsly,  ad. 

comjpenei'ioasness,  n. 

compendios'ity,  n, 
*com' pensQle,  v. 

com'p€nsQ.ted,  a, 

com' pensatingy  a, 

compensa'^ion,  n. 

com^ns'fl^ive,  a. 

compens'atory,  a, 

compen^'able,  a, 

compense',  v. 

dispend',  v. 

diepens'Bhle,  a. 

diapend'er,  n. 

dispen^'ableness,  n. 
tdisp«n»'ai7,  n, 

dispensation,  n. 
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diapensa'toY,  n.  {pen'sive,  a. 

dispens'atory,  n.  &  a.    pen'sively,  ad. 


diBpens'ative,  a. 
dispens'atively,  ad, 
dieperwc',  v,  &,n. 
dispens'ed,  a, 
diBpens'eVf  n, 
dispcns'ing,  a. 
expend',  v, 
expend'iture,  n, 
expense',  n. 
expenfic'ful,  a, 
expense'less,  a, 
expens'ive,  a, 
expens'rvely,  ad, 
expens'ivenesa,  n. 
inaispen«'able,  a. 


pen'siveneBB,  n, 
pen'sion,  n.  Si  v, 
pen'sioued,  a, 
pen'sioning,  a, 
pen'sioD.&Ty,  a,  &  n. 
pen'sioner,  n, 

||perpen<i',  v, 
perpcn'sion,  n. 

ITrec'ompcnse,  v.  &  n. 
rec'ompcnsed,  a. 
rec'ompcnsing,  a, 
recompc7wa7ion,  n. 
unexperw'ive,  a, 
xxnexpend'ed,  a, 
undispeiw'ed,  a, 
unpen'sioned,  a. 


indispens'ably,  ad. 
indispen«'ableness,n. 

Pen-£,  adv,  almost:  as,  penuM',  the  last  syllable  of  a  word 
hut  one ;  penin'sula,  almost  an  island, 
antepenult',  n.  penin'sulate,  v,         penult'ima,  n, 

antepenult'imate,  a.     penin'sulated,  a.       pcnult'imate,  a. 

**pcnin'sula,  n,  penin'sulating,  a,      preantepenult'imate,  a, 

penin'sular,  a,  penult',  n. 

•Pbnetr-0,  penetratum,  v,  1.  {H  penitus  intrare),  to  pierce 
or  enter  into:  as,  inipcTi 'curable,  that  cannot  be  pierced, 
impen'etrdble,  a.  impenefrabil'ity,  n.      pcn'eirancy,  n. 

impen'eirflbly,  ad,        pen'etrahle,  a.  pen'etrsLUt,  a, 

impen'c/rableness,  n.  pcne^rabil'ity,  n.  pen'efrate,  v. 

*  Compensate,  to  give  equal  value  to ;  to  recompense ;  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  services,  or  for  an  amount  lost  or  bestowed ;  to  return  or  bestow  that  which 
makes  good  a  loss,  or  is  estimated  a  sufficient  remuneration, — as,  to  compensate 
a  labourer  for  his  work,  or  a  merchant  for  his  losses. 

t  DispeTisary,  a  house,  place,  or  store,  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed  to 
the  p3or,  and  medical  advice  given,  gratis. 

XDijq>ensaiary,  a  book  containing  the  method  of  preparing  various  kinds  of 
medicines  used  in  pharmacy,  or  containing  directions  for  the  cimiposition  of 
medicines,  with  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing them. 

$  Pensive,  literally,  Ihoughtful ;  employed  in  serious  study  or  reflection ;  but 
it  often  implies  some  degree  of  sorrow,  anxiety,  depression,  or  gloom  of  mindl; 
tAou^A^ful  and  sad^  or  sorrowful. 

II  Perpend,  to  toeigh  in  the  mind ;  to  consider  attentively. 

in  Recompense,  to  pay  back,  to  compensate ;  to  make  return  of 'an  equivalent 
for  any  thing  given,  done,  or  suffered, — as,  to  recompense  a  person  for  services, 
for  fidelity,  or  for  sacrifices  of  time,  for  loss  or  damages.    To  requite,  to  repay. 

♦*  Pemnsida,  a  portion  of  land  connected  with  a  continent  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  or  isthmus,  but  almost  or  nearly  surrounded  with  water. 
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penetra'tioxii  n.  pen'etrativeneBB,  n.      pen'etniiag,  a. 

pen'etratiye,  a,  pen'etr&ted,  a.  unpen' elrahle^  a, 

Penit-£o  for  P(ENiT-£o,  V.  2.  (a  poena,  f.  1.  jpaiw,  punish- 
ment),  to  repent,  to  be  sorry  or  grieved :  as,  imoen'ttent, 
not  repentins  of  sin,  of  a  hard  heart ;  pe'nst,  belong- 
ing to  punishment, 

impen'iience^  n.  pains'taking,  a,  repenf'mgj  ru&^a, 

impen'itQucy^  n,  pe'nalj  a,  r^^en^'ingly,  ad, 

impen'itent,  a,&n,  '^pen'otty,  n.  re^>enf  ance,  n. 

im/)en't/ently,  ad,  jpen'9.ace,  n,  repenfant,  a.  &  ft. 

irrepen'/ance,  n,  penfitence,  n,  rcie/if  er,  n. 

pairij  n.  pen'ttency,  n.  {subpce'rui,  n,  Slv, 

pain' fill,  a,  pen'itent,  a.  &  n.  unpen'it&at,  a, 

pain'fullyj  ad.  pen'itently,  ad,  nnrepent'Bucef  n, 

l^atn'fulness,  n.  |»eni/en'tial,  a.  &  n.  unre^ieiif  ant, «; 

jMxtn'less,  a.  peniten'tiaxyf  n,&,a,  unrepenl'edf  a, 

pains'takeTt  n,  |repen^,  v,  unr^ftent'ing^  a, 

Penn--«,  f*  I'  a  feather  J  a  tmng:  as,  impen'nous,  want^ 
ing  vyings;  bijjen'nate,  having  two  wings* 

bipen'nate,  a,  pen'nate,  a,  pen'ner,  n. 

impen'nous,  a,  pen'n&te^  a,  pen'ning,  n. 

pen,  n.  pen'ned,  a,  pen'nifonnf  a, 

Pens-to,  p,  p,  (a  pendeo),  hung,    (See  Pendeo.) 

Pent-je  (teevTs),  five :  as,  pentocap'sular,  having  ^w«  cap- 
sules or  seed-vessels ;  pew^apet'alous,  having  five  petals 
or  flower-leaves. 

-* 

♦  Penalty,  the  suffering  in  penon  or  property,  which  is  annexed  by  law  or 
judicial  declBion  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  ofience,  or  trespass, — as  a  jwh 
tthment.  A  fine  is  a  pecuniary  jTen^y.  The  usual  penalties  inflicted  on  tfaa 
person,  are  whipping,  cropping,  branding,  imprisonment,  hard  labour,  transporter 
tion,  or  death.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjects  himself  by  covenant 
or  agreement,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  his  stipulations ;  the  forfettwre,  cf 
sum  to  be  forfeited  for  non-payment,  or  for  non-compliance  with  an  agreement: 
— as,  the  penalty  of  a  bond. 

t  Penance,  the  suffering,  labour,  or  pain  to  which  a  person  voluntarily  sub- 
jects himself,  or  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  authority  as  a  puniAment  ion  hii 
raults,  or  as  an  expression  of  penitence,— wxch.  as  fasting,  Jlagdlation,  wearing 
chains,  ^c.  Penance  is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  church; 
repentance. 

X  Repent,  to  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret  for  something  done  or  spdLeD.  A 
person  repents  only  of  what  he  himself  has  done  or  said. 

$  Subpcena,  a  writ  commanding  the  attendance  in  court  of  tha  peiion  V 
whom  It  is  served ; — as,  wimesses,  &c. 
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"pen'tachord,  n.  **p€n'tagyn,  n.  pcntephyl'lous,  a, 

•||>en'tecoccous,  a,          pentagyn'mn,  a,  }}pen7archy,  n. 

!pcw(acros'tic,  a.&>n,  tf;?entehe'dron,  n.  ||||})en7aspast,  n. 

pentadsic'tyl,  n.            pentahe'dra},  or  pentasi^rrn'oua,  a, 

Wpen'tagoUf  n.                pentahe' drous,  a,  pcn'/astyle,  n. 
pentag'onsilt  or            pentam'eter,  n,  &  iLlFITpen'tostich,  n. 

pentag'onouSf  a.  llpenthn'der,  n,  ***pen'tateuchj  n, 

ITpen'fagraph,  n.             |)enfan'drian,  a.  j\]pen't€co8tf  n, 

penlagr&ph'ic^  a,          ;)e?i<an'gular,  a.  pentecoe'taX,  a. 
pentagmph'icki,  a.       jpen^apet'alous,  a, 

Pejturi-^,  /.  1.  want,  scarcity, 
pen'ury,  n.  ^enw'riously,  ad,  |>6nu'nousness,  n. 

penu'riouB,  a, 
Pept— OS  (flTS'R'Tof,  fi  flTSflTTw,  to  boH),  boHed,  concocted,  digest' 

ed :  as,  pep' tic,  promoting  digestion. 
Jttapep'«y,  n.  dyspep'tic, «.  eu^jep'/ic,  a. 

dyspep'sy,  n,  ^Wexxpep'sy,  n,  pep' tic,  a, 

Pericul-cw  or  PERicL-c/Jif,  n,  2.  danger, 
per'il,  n.  &  v,  per'ilously,  ad.  peric'uhuB,  a. 

per'ilous,  a.  per'ilousnesa,  n, 

*  Pentachord,  an  instrument  of  music  with  Jive  strings. 

t  Peatacoccous  (a  coccus,  m.  2.  a  berry,  the  shrub  of  the  purple  grain),  having 
or  centaining  five  grains  or  seeds,  or  having  five  united  shells  with  one  seed  in 
^each. 

^    t  Pentacroslic,  a  set  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the 
same  name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

iPentadactr^,  a  plant  called /i>e  fingers ;  also,  the  ^re-fingered  fish. 

11  Pentagon,  in  geometry,  a  figure  offive  sides  and  five  angles ;  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  fort  with  five  bastions. 

IT  Pentagraph,  an  instrument  for  drawing  figures  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a  figure,  plan,  print,  &c.  to  any  desired  size. 

♦*  Pentagyn,  in  botany,  a  plant  having  five  pistils. 

+t  PenMiedron,  a  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 

it  Pentander,  a  plant  having  five  stamens. 

$$  Pentarchy,  a  government  in  the  hands  of  five  persons. 

liil  Peniaspast,  an  engine  with  five  pulleys. 

irir  Pentastich,  a  composition  consisting  offive  verses. 

***  Pentaietich,  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

ttt  Pentecost,  a  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, — so  called,  because  celebrated 
on  tfie  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the  second 
day  of  the  passover.  It  was  caned  the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it  was  cele- 
brated seven  weeks  after  the  passover.  It  was  instituted  to  oblige  the  people 
to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  absolute  dominion 
over  the  country,  and  offer  him  the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest ;  also  that  they 
may  call  to  mind  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  which  Jie  had  given  them 
at  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  their  departure  from  Egypt— CalmeL  Also, 
Whitsuntide,  a  solemn  feast  of  the  Church,  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles,  Acts  li. 

X\t  Apepsy,  defective  digestion,  indigestion. 

4$$  Eupepsy,  good  concoction  in  the  stomach,  good  digestion. 
26  * 
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Peri-oa,  peritus,  v.  dep.  4.  (obs.)  to  try,  to  prove :  as,  ex- 
per' imeniy  a  single  trial;  experience,  a  series  of  trials  f 
expert',  taught  by  trials,  skilful 
expcr'traent,  n.  &  v,    expc'rtenced,  a. 

expc'riencer,  n. 

expe'rtencing,  a. 

expe'rient,  a, 

expert',  a, 

expert'ly,  ad. 


experimen'ter,  n. 
expmmen'tal,  a. 
expcrtmen'taJly,  ad. 
expertmen'talist,  n. 
expenmen'ting",  a. 
expe'rience,  n.  &  v. 


expcr/'ness,  n. 
inexpe'rience,  n, 
inexpe'rienced,  a. 
inexpert',  a. 
unexpe'rienced,  fl. 
unexj>erf',  a. 


Peris&-os  (irsfitftfo^),  redundant,  superfluous. 

perissoVogy,  n.  penssolog'ical,  a. 

Perpes,  et-is,  a.  entire,  whole,  never-ceasing, 
perpet'ua.],  a,  perpetfusted,  a.  perpetim'tiaa,  n. 

perpetually,  ad.  perpet'uating,  a.  &  n.   perpetu'ity,  n. 

perpet'tuite,  v.  perpeVuBitiye,  a. 

Perse vER-0,  v,  h  to  persist,  to  hold  out 
persevere',  v.  perseve'rwat,  a.  perseve'ringlyf  ^ 

per«eve'rance,  n.  perseve^r'mg,  a. 

Person-jj, /.  1.  a  mask  used  by  players;  a  person:  as, 
per'sonaie,  to  assume  the  character,  and  act  the  port  of 
another ;  person'ify,  to  give  animation  to  inanimate 
objects. 

per'sowable,  a. 
per'sonsLge,  n. 
pcr'sonal,  a. 
per'sonally,  ad, 
perso/ial'ity,  n. 
per'sonaXe,  v. 


im7>er'5(mal,  a. 
impcr'sonally,  ad 
impcrsonal'ity,  n. 
imper'sonate,  v. 
impcr 'donated,  o. 
per' son,  n. 


persona' tion,  n. 

persona' test,  n. 

person'ifyt  V\ 
jjersonifica'tion,  n. 

person'i&ed,  «• 

^_.  --..,  „,  ^-. ,  ^  person'ifyiiig.^*'** 

Pes,  ped-w,  m.  3.  the  foot,  a  foot:  as,  ped'estal,  the  foM^ 
j!?a7-<  or  foot  of  a  pillar;  pedes' trian,  going  on  foot! 


bip 

"cap-^-pie',  a(?. 
fdecem'petfel,  o. 

expe'dtate,  v. 

expc'dtence,  n. 


expe'dienily,  ad. 
expe(i'itate,  v. 
expe(?ita'tion,  n. 
ex'pee/ite,  v.  &  ». 
ex'peditely,  ad. 


expecita'ously,  «»• 
experf'itive,  «. 
Jimpec^e',  v. 
impe'ded,  a, 
impe'<iing,  a. 


*  Cap-a-pie  (Fr.)  from  head  to  foot;  all  over ;— iis,  armed  cap-a-pU- 

t  Decempedal,  ten  /ec<  in  length.  __ 

J  Impede,  to  catch  or  entangle  the  feel ;  hence,  to  hinder;  to  stoo  in  prtV** 


to  ohetruct. 
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pedes'tria},  a, 

pedes'trisLn,  mSia, 

pedes'triouB,  a. 
Iperf'icel,  or 

ped'icle,  n. 

ped'icellaXe,  a, 

pedic'uhr,  a. 

pedic'tdous,  a. 
^ped'igreBf  n. 
Wped'iment,  n, 

pedom'eter,  n, 

pedomeMxiceX,  a, 
IFperfun'cle,  w. 


impecl'tment,  n. 

impe<Zimen'tal,  a, 

un'pediie^  v. 

imped' iXAwe,  a, 

inexpe'rfience,  n. 

inexpe'rfiency,  n. 

inexpe'dient,  a. 

muVti|7e(2,  n.  &  a. 

pal'mipec^,  a.  &  n. 

pe'dalt  a.  &  n. 

petia'ncous,  a. 
^ed'aie,  a. 
'^ed'atiMy  a, 

ped'esto],  n. 

Pest-/5,  f.3.  a  plague,  destruction,  an  infection :  as,  pe^'- 
ter,  to  trouble,  to  annoy,  to  harass. 

antip€«alen'tial,  a.       ;>c«'<erer,  n,  Xlpes'tilence,  n. 

jpes^,  n.  pes'terouB,  a,  pes^tilent,  a. 

pes'ter,  v,  pes'tiduct,  n,  pes'tilently,  ad, 

pes'tered,  a,  pest'houee,  n.  pestUen'tHo},  a, 

pes'termg,  a,  pestiferous,  a. 

Petal-ojv  ('R'STaXov,  d,  leateu,  to  expand),  a  flower-leaf:  as, 
aj9e<'a/ous,  having  no  petals  or  flower-leaves. 


pedvm'cvddit,  a. 

pee^un'culate,  a. 
*^ef' iole,  n. 

jpe/'ioled,  or 

pet'io\dXj&,  a. 

peVioXdiX,  or 

pet'iolBxy,  a. 

quad'rupeii,  n.  &  n. 

Bem'iped,  n. 

semipe'(2al,  a. 
f|suppe(^a'neou8,  a. 

trip'ecfel,  a. 

unexpe'c^ient,  a. 


KpefalouSf  a. 
\)ipet'alo\i8,  or 
d\pet'cdou3,  a, 
monopefalovis,  a. 
oGtopet'aloua,  a. 
pentajjcf  atous,  a. 


pet'alj  n. 
pet^aliBui,  n, 
pet'aled,  or 
pet'alouSj  a, 
pet'aline,  a. 


Illlpe/'flZoid,  a. 

pe^'aZ-shaped,  a. 
iriTplanipei'aZoue, 
polypcCflZous,  a, 
tripet'cdouB,  a. 
tetrapet'alouB,  a. 


•  Pedate,  in  botany,  divided  like  l^e  toes. 

t  A  pedatifid  leaf,  in  botany,  is  on*  whose  parte  are  not  entirely  separate,  but 
connected  like  the  toes  of  a  water-fowl.  «  ,       , 

X  Pedicel  or  pedicle,  in  botany,  the  stalk  that  supports  one  flower  only  when 
there  are  several  on  a  peduncle.  ,.         /.  /. 

$  Pedigree,  literally,  (Ac  6<rf/OTn,  a  stem,  stock ;  lineage,  line  of  ancestors  from 
which  a  person  or  tnbe  descends ;  genealogy.  An  account  or  register  of  a  line 
af  ancestors.  ,  ,  , 

II  Pediment,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  that  crowns  the  ordonnances, 
finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates,  windows, 
and  niches.    It  is  of  two  forms,  triangular  and  circular. 

T  Peduncle,  in  botany,  the  stem  or  stock  that  suppdirU  the  fructification  of  a 
plant,  and  of  course  the  fruit 

**  Petiole,  in  botany,  a  leaf-stalk ;  the  /oo^-stalk  of  a  leaf 

+t  SupDeefeneous,  being  under  the /ce«.       ,  ,    ^      .  , 

tt  PestUence,  plague,  appropriately  so  called  ;  but  m  a  general  €ense,  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mortal. 

^Petalite,B.  rare  mineral  occurring  in  mosses,  having  a /ofoated  structure  ; 
its  colour  milk-white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red,  or  green.  qThe  fiew  alkali, 
lithia,  was  first  discovered  in  this  inineral. 

nil  Petaloid,  having  the  form  of  petals  or  fiower4e^Xie$. 

HH  Planipetalous  A&t-leaved. 
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Petit,  a.  (Fr.)  liUle,  small:  as,  petty,  liUle,  inferior. 
pet'ticoa-U  n,  pet'ty,  a.  underpet'ticoaX,  n. 

*pet'tif6ggeT,  n.  pet'tiness,  n, 

Pet-0,  petitum,'v.  3.  to  seek,  to  ask:  as,  ap'pe^ence,  a  seek- 
ing  to,  desire;  compete',  to  seek  or  strive  for  the  same 
thing  as  another ;  petitl'on,  a  seeking,  request,  supplica- 
tion or  prayer. 

com'pe/ency,  n. 

com^petentj  a, 

com'/>e/ently,  ad. 

competiti'ont  n. 

compet'itoTf  n. 

compel' itresB,  n. 

compel' itory,  a. 
\im' pelxxs,  ru 

impe^'uous,  a, 

im|)e/'iiously,  ad, 

vmpel'uo\xsneB&,  n, 

impetuos'ity,  n, 

inap'pe^ence,  n. 

inap'pc/ency,  n. 

incompatible,  a. 

incompa^'ibly,  ad. 

incompa/ibirity,  n. 

incom'p€/ency,  n. 


ap'jjcience,  n. 

ap'pe^ency,  n. 

K^'pelQiit,  a, 

ap'pcfible,  a, 

appe^ibil'ity,  n. 
tap'perite,  n. 

ap^(t7i'on,  n. 

app^tt/t'ous,  a. 

ap'pcft/ive,  a. 

ap'j?etize,  r. 

centrip'e^aJ,  fl. 
Jcom/?a<'tble,  or 

compc/'ible, «. 

ccwnpa/'ibly,  aJ. 

compel' ih\enes&,  n, 

com|)afibirity,  n. 

competing,  a. 
com'pefence,  n. 


incom'pc/ent,  a, 
incom'pefently,  a<l. 
/jefid'on,  n.  &  v. 
pcfih'oner,  n. 
petili' ondjy^  a. 
pelit'i' onarWy,  ad. 
peli^onee',  n. 
peliti'oning,  a.&,n, 
pet'itory,  a. 
repeal',  v, 
repeal'er,  n. 
repeal'ed,  a. 
T&p€al'ed\yj  ad. 
repeat'ing,  a. 
repelend',  n. 
repelili'on,  n. 
Tepetili'ona\,  a. 
repelili'onsiry,  a. 


Petr-j«,  f.  1.  {'jfST^a),  a  rock,  a  stone :  as,  ^e/rifac'tion,  the 
process  of  changing  into  stone. 
Pe'ter,  n.  pelres'cent,  a.  pet'rihed,  a. 

pe'lre,  n.  petre'sin,  a.  pelrihc'tion,  n. 

pelres' cence,  n.  pel'rify,  v,  petri^c'tive,  a. 

*  Pettifogger  J  an  inferior  attorney  or  lawyer  who  is  employed  in  small  or 
mean  business. 

t  Appetite,  literally,  a  seeking  to ;  the  natural  desire  of  pleasure  or  good  ;  the 
desire  of  gratification,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  raind.  Appetites  are  pas- 
sions directed  to  general  objects, — as,  the  appetite  for  fame,  glory,  or  riches ;  in 
distinction  from  passions  directed  to  some  particular  objects,  which  retain  their 
proper  name, — as  the  passion  of  love,  envy,  or  gratitude.  Passion  does  not 
exist  without  an  object ;  natural  appetites  exist  first,  and  are  then  directed  to 
objects.  A  desire  of  food  or  drink ;  a  painful  sensation  occasioned  by  hunger 
or  thirst ;  strong  desire.  Appetites  are  natural  or  artificial.  Hunger  and  thirst 
are  natural  appetites ;  the  appetites  for  tobacco,  snufi*,  &c.  are  artifidaJL 

X  Compatible  or  competiUe,  literally,  that  may  be  sought  with,  consistent,  that 
may  exist  with,  suitable. 

^Impetus,  literally,  a  seeking  or  rushing  on,  force  of  motion ;  the  force  with 
which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled ;  the  force  with  which  one  body  in 
motion  strikes  another. 
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|>e<nfica'tion,  n.  petro'leum,  n  ;>6/roBilici'ous,  a. 

petrif 'ic,  a.  petroVogy,  n,  Jsaltpe'/rc,  n. 

pe'trous,  a.  jfpet'roBilex,  n,  un|>crnfied,  a, 
*pe'tro\  or 

Petr-0  for  Patr-o,  petratum,  v.  1.  (a  pater),  to  commit, 
to  effect,  to  act  in  an  ill  sense, 
per'^cfrate,  v.  iper'petrator,  n.  perpetrating,  a. 

perpetra'tionf  n.  ^r'petrated,  a. 

Petulans,  nt-M,  a.  saucy,  wanton. 

pefutaxit,  a,  pet'tUance,  n,  pet'uhncy,  n. 

pet'tUaxitly,  ad, 

Phag-o  {f(x.yoi),  to  eat :   as,  anthropopA'cg-i,  men-eaters, 

cannibals ;  phageden'ic,  eating  or  corroding  flesh. 
idicridoph'agus,  n,  anthropqpA'ag-ous,  a.  IsarcopA'ag-y,  n. 

nxidrophfagm,  n.         \\ichthyoph'4Xgy,  n,         ssiTcopk'agoua,  a. 
anthropopA'agite,  n.     ichthyqpA'a^ous,  a,  **8aicoph'aguB,  n. 
anthropqpA'a^i,  n.       phagedenic,  a.&,n.  jjxeroph'agy,  n. 
anthropopA'a^y,  n. 

Phalanx,  g-is,  /.  3.  ((paXayf),  a  troop  of  men  arranged  in 

close  files. 
XXphal'anx,  n.  phal'angite,  n.  Uphatan'gvms,  a. 

Phan-o  or  Phen-o  (<paiv6j,  d,  (paw,  to  enlighten,  to  say  or 
tell),  to  appear,  to  bring  to  light,  to  show:  as,  pheno- 

*  Petrol  or  Petroleum,  rock  oU,  a  liquid  inflammable  substance,  or  bitumen 
exuding  from  the  earth,  and  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  wells  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  or  oozing  from  cavities  in  rocks.  This  is  essentially 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  fPetrosUex,  rocfetone  or  flint 

t  SaUnetret  a  neutral  salt  formed  by  the  nitric  acid  in  combination  with  pot- 
ash, and  hence  denominated  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  fi)und  native  in  the  Eaiit 
Indies,  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  other,  places. 

$  Acridophagus  (ab  ixpis,  -iSos,  a  locus£),  an  eater  of  locusts. 

II  Ichihyophagy,  the  practice  of  eating  fish. 

T  Sarcophagy,  the  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

**  Sarcophagus,  a  species  of  stone  used  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their 
sculptures,  which  was  so  called,  because  it  consumed  the  flesh  of  bodies 
deposited  m  it  within  a  few  weeks.  Hence  a  stone  coflin  or  grave,  in  which 
the  ancientB  deposited  bodies  which  they  chose  not  to  bum. 

tt  Xerophagy,  the  eating  of  dry  meats,— a  sort  of  feast  among  the  primiUve  ' 
Christians. 

U  Phalanx,  in  Grecian  antiauity,  a  square  battalion  or  body  of  soldiere,  form- 
ed in  ranks  and  files  close  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined,  and  pikes  cross- 
ing each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  celebrated  for  its  form,  consisted  of  8000  or  16,000  men  •  but 
smaller  Dodies  of  soldiers  were  called  1^  the  same  name.  Any  body  of  troops 
or  men  formed  in  close  array. 

^Phalangious,  pertaining  to  the  genus  of  spiders  denominated  AoXayytov, 
pkaiangium.  " 
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menoVogy,  a  description  or  history  of  phenomena ; 
pvoph'ecy,  a  foreteiring,  ipredic'tion ;  preaching. 


antipropA'e^  n. 
♦apopA'asis,  n. 
archprqpA'cf,  n. 
blas';)Aemy,  n. 
blaspAeme',  v. 
blaspAe'mer,  ?». 
blaspAe'ming,  iu&,a, 
blas'pAemous,  a. 
blaB'p^mously,  od. 
diaphanous,  a^ 
diapAfln'ic,  a. 
diap^flne'ity,  n. 
em'^Aotfis,  n. 
em';}Aa«ize,  r. 
emphaVic,  a. 


emphat' icsXy  a. 
empAa^'ically,  ad. 
fepi/j^'any,  n. 
|eu'/)Acmi8in,  n. 
fan'cied,  a, 
fan'ciful,  a, 
fan'cifuWyy  ad, 
jTan'cifulness,  n. 
/an'cying,  «. 
hi^erophantj  n. 
{|)Aan'^asm,  or 
ybn'tasm,  n. 
|)A«n«as'tic,  or 
yontas'tic,  a. 
/i^ntas'tical,  or 


yan^as'tical,  a. 

jpAan^as'tically,  or 

jfan^as'tically,  ad, 

phantas'tica\neB8j  or 

yanfas'ticalnessy  n. 

pban'tom,  or 

fan'tom,  n, 

phan'tViBy,  or 
ll/an'cy,  n. 
iipfuB'ton,  n, 
^^hascy  or 

pha'sis,  n. 

phenogam'ouB,  or 
ffpAenogam'ian,  a. 
^phenom'erumj  n. 


*Apopha8iSt  in  rhetoric,  a  waiving  or  omission  of  what  one,  speaking  iron- 
ically,  would  plainly  insinuate. — as,  **  I  will  not  mention  another  aigumenl^ 
which,  howeyer,  if  I  should,  you  could  not  refute.*' 

t  Epiphany,  a  Christian  festival  celebrated  on  6th  Jan.  the  12th  day  after 
Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  wise  men 
or  philosophers  of  the  east  who  came  to  adore  him  with  presents;  or  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Greek  fathers  use  the  word  fix 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world,  the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word, 
2Tira.  i.  10. 

I  Euphemism^  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  harsh  or  indelicate  toord  or 
expression  is  softened,  or  rather  by  which  a  delicate  voord  or  expression  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  which  is  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  delicato  ears. 

^Phantasm  or  faniasnL,  Phantasy  or  fancy.  Phantom  or  fanicm,  that  which 
appears  to  the  mmd,  the  ima^e  of  an  external  object, — Whence  an  idea  or  noCton. 
It  usually  denotes  a  vain  or  airy  appearance,  a  spectre  or  apparition. 

II  Fancy,  the  faculty  by  which  ttie  mind  forms  images  or  representations  of 
things  at  pleasure.    It  is  often  used  as  synonjwious  with  imagination ;  but  ima- 

flnation  is  rather  the  power  of  combining  and  modifymg  our  conceptions.— 
teuxzrt  An  opinion  or  notion ;  taste,  conception,  image,  thought ;  inclination, 
liking ;  cafHice,  humour,  whim. 

%PluEton,  in  mythology,  the  son  of  Phsbus  and  Clymene,  or  of  Cephalus  and 
Aurora,  that  is,  the  son  of  light  or  of  the  sun.  This  aspiring  youth  begged  of 
Phoebus  that  he  would  permit  him  to  guide  the  chanot  of  the  sun,  in  doing 
which  he  manifested  want  of  skill,  and  being  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by 
Jupiter,  he  was  hurled  headlong  into  the  river  Po.  This  fable  probably  orig^ 
nated  in  the  appearance  of  a  comjct  with  a  splendid  train,  which  passed  from 
the  sight  in  the  north-west  of  Italy  and  Grreece.  An  open  carriage  Uke  a 
chaise,  on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  horses.  In  ornithology,  a  genus  of  fowls, 
the  tropic  bird. 

**  Phase  or  Phasis,  an  appearance ;  appropriately,  any  appearance  or  quantify 
of  illumination  of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

tt  Phenogamian,  in  botany,  having  the  essential  organs  of  finictification  visiUe. 

U  Phenomenon,  an  appearance,  any  thing  visible ;  whatever  is  presented  to 
the  eye  by  observation  or  experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to  exist, — as, 
the  pterumena  of  the  natural  world ;  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 
of  terrestrial  substances ;  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  of  colour.  It  sometimes 
denotes  a  remarkable  or  unusual  appearance. 
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phenomemA'ogy^  a.  prqpA'efess,  n.  jsyc'ophant,  n. 

*pTo'pkas\s,  n,  prop^cf'ic,  a.  Bycophan'tic,  a. 

proph'ecy,  w.  propAc/'ical,  a.  sycop^an'dcal,  a. 

iproph'esy,  v,  prop^f'ically,  ad.  Byc'ophancy,  n, 

proph'esied,  a.  ipijroph'et-likej  a,  syc'opkantize,  v, 

proph'esieTf  n.  pr^phfetize^  v.  Byc'opkantryt  n, 

proph^esy'mg,  a,  &  n.  pseudopro/^^'et,  n.  undiap^'anous,  a. 
■proph'et,  n. 

Pharisees  (^  di3,  to  separate)^  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 
\Phar'isee^  n.  phariso'lc,  a.  pharisa'icolnesa^  n. 

pharise'a.nf  a,  pharisa' icalt  a,  phar'isaism,  n. 

Pharmac-ojv  ((pa^fxaxov),  a  medicine  or  drug:  as,  phar- 
maceu'tlcs,  the  science  or  art  of  preparing  medicines, 
^alexiphar'mic,  a.  &  n.  pharmaceu' t'lcaWy,  ad.  phar'macopy,  n. 
pharmaceu'tics,  n.        pharmacoVogy,  n.        pharmacop' olmt,  n. 
pkarmaceuftiCy  a,         pharmacoVogiBt,  n.    ^phar'macyj  n. 
pharmaceu'ticaX,  a.      Wpharmacopce'la,  or 

Pharynx,  ug-os  ((pa^^l,  70c:),  the  gullet^  the  mnd-pipe. 
**pharyngoVomy,  n.       pha'rynx,  n. 

pHENix  (^oivif),  the  fabulous  bird  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes ;  also, 
the  palm-tree ;  red, 

phe'niXf  n.  Phenic'i&Ti,  «.  &  n.      Syro-phenic'ian,  a. 

Phenic'iB^  n.  ' 

Phen-o  ((paivw),  to  say,  to  tell;  to  appear.     (See  Phano.) 

*  Prophasis,  in  medicine,  prognosis ;  foreknowledge  of  a  disease. 

t  Sycophant^  originally,  an  informer  against  those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported 
them  contrary  to  law,  &c.  Hence  in  time  it  came  to  signify  a  tale-bearer,  or 
informer  in  general ;  hence,  a  parasite,  a  mean  flatterer,  especially  of  princes 
or  great  men ;  hence  a  deceiver,  an  impostor.  Its  most  general  use  is  in  the 
sense  of  an  obsequious  flatterer  or  parasite. 

t  Pharisee,  one  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  religion  consisted  in  a  strict 
observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and 
'whose  pretended  holiness  led  them  to  separate  themselves  as  a  sect,  considering 
themselves  as  more  righteous  than  other  Jews. 

$  Alexipharmic,  expelling  poison,  antidotal ;  that  has  the  quality  of  expelling 
poison  or  infection  by  sweat. 

li  Pharmacopoeia  or  P^rmacopy,  a  dispensatory ;  a  book  or  treatise  describing 
the  preparations  of  the  several  Kmds  of  medicines,  with  their  uses  and  manner 
of  application. 

IT  Pharmacy,  the  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserving,  and  compounding 
ubstances,  whether  vegetable,  mineral,  or  animal,  for  the  purposes  oi"  medi' 
<dne  :  the  occupation  of  an  apothecary. 

**  Pharyngotomy,  the  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the  pharynx  or 
wind-pipCt  to  remove  a  tumour  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  passage. 
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Phern-£  (<ps^>  ^  9^S^9  ^0  bring),  the  daujry  or  other  pro^ 

perty  brought  by  the  wife — *parajjAer7ia'fia,  n. 
Pher-o  {(ps^(^)f  to  carry,  to  bear,  to  bring :  as,  periphery, 
a   carrying  round,  a   circumference;  phyllopA'orous, 
leaf-beaming, 
"    adiap^'ory,  n.  met'a;>^orist,  n.  phospAoresce',  r. 

tadiapA'orous,  a.         **peripA'ery,  n.  phospAores'cence, »». 

ianapA'ora,  n.  perijpA'eral,  a.  phospAores'cent,  a, 

diapAore'sis,  n.  perip^er'ic,  a.  phosp^res'cing,  ff. 

dis-phoreVic,  a.  &  ».     perip^e/ical,  a.  ipihoaphor'ic,  a, 

dia,phor€t'ica\,  a,  iphos'phor,  or  phos'pAorite,  n. 

Ilepipfe'ora,  n.  phos'pAorus,  n.  phospAorit'ic, «. 

ITmet'a^Aor,  n.  phos'pAorate,  v.  phyllopA'orous,  a. 

metaphor' ic,  a.  phos'^/iorated,  a.  zooph'orus,  n, 

metapAor'ical,  a,  phos'pAorating,  a.      \\zoopkor'ic,  a, 

metapAor'ically,  ad, 
Philipp-cts,  m.  2.  ((piXiflr^rog),  fe^  of  Macedonia. 
\lphilip^pic,  n.  phil'ippize,  v. 

Phil-OS  (91X05),  a  lover :  as,  pA/Zan'thropist,  a  hver  of  man- 

*  PampkernaLiay  the  goods  which  a  wife  brings  with  her  at  her  marriage,  or 
which  she  possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure,  and  which  remain  at  her 
disposal  ailer  her  husband's  death.  Such  are  her  appard  and  her  ornaments, 
over  which  the  executors  have  no  control,  unless  when  the  assets  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debts. — BhcksUme, 

t  Adiaphorous,  indifierent,  neutral. 

t  Anaphora,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  the  same  word  or  words  are  repeated 
at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  succeeding  verses  or  clauses  of  a  sentence^ — 
as,  "  W?iere  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?"  Among  physicians,  the  discharge  of  blood  or  purulent  matter  by  the 
mouth. 

^Diaphoresis,  literally,  a  carrying  through;  augmented  perspiration;  or  an 
elimination  of  the  humours  of  the  Dody  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

II  Epiphora,  the  watery  eye ;  a  disease  in  which  the  tears,  from  increased 
secretion,  or  an  obstruction  in  the  lachiymal  duct,  accumulate  in  fiont  of  the 
eye,  and  trickle  oner  the  cheek. 

1  Metaphor,  a  short  similitude ;  a  similitude  reduced  to  a  single  word  ;  or  a 
word  expressing  similitude  without  the  signs  of  comparison.  Thus,  "  that  man 
is  a  fox,'  is  a  metaphor ;  but  "  that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  similitude  or  com^ 
parisoTu  In  metaphor,  the  similitude  is  contained  in  the  name  ;  a  man  is  a  foXt 
means,  a  man  is  as  crafty  as  a  fox-  So  we  say,  a  man  bridles  his  anger ;  beauty 
awakens  love  or  tender  passions ;  opposition  jires  courage. 

**  Periphery,  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvili- 
near figure. 

tt  The  zoophoric  column  is  one  which  supports  the  figure  of  an  animal. 

tl  Philippic,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  the  Grecian  orator,  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  the  orator 
inveigJis  against  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians.  Henee  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  any  discourse  or  declaration  full  of  acrimonious  invectives.  The  four- 
teen orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark  Anthony  are  also  called  Philippics. 
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kind;  pAifos'ophy,  the  love^oi  wisdom  ;  TheopA'iZus,  a 
lover  of  God. 


a;»At2an'thropy,  n.  pAiforogize,  v. 

archp^iZos'opher,  n.  phil'omBX\  n, 

♦PAiwdel'phia,  n.  p^ora'athy,  n. 
jiAi^erphian,  a.  &.  n.  j^Momath'ic,  a. 

pAt/an'thropy,  n.  pAi'Zomel,  or 

j^At/an'thropist,  n.  pAifome'la,  a. 

^At^throp'ic,  a.  pAifomu'sical,^a. 

pAiZanthrop'ical, «.  |)AiZopolem'ic,*a. 


•fpiki/orogy,  n, 
p/Wtol'oger,  n. 
pAi/orog'ist,  n. 
pfttZolog'ic,  d. 
pAiZolog'ical,  «. 
pAifol'ogus,  n. 


pAt/os'ophism,  n. 
jp^i/os'ophist,  n. 
pAtTosophis'tic,  or 
jpAt7osophis'tical,  a. 
pAtZos'ophize,  v, 
pAi7os'ophizing,  n.  &  a. 
{/)AiZ'£er,  n.  &  r. 
theopAiTan'thropy,  n. 
thec^At&n'thropist,  n. 
TheopA'i/us,  n. 
un^Aifesoph'ical,  ii. 
un;?Ai/osoph'ically,  ad. 
unp^t/osoph'icalness,  n. 


Jp^iZos'ophy,  n, 
pAiZos'ophate,  v. 
^Ai/os'opher,  n. 
philQ&yph'ic^  a. 
^Ai/osoph'ical,'a. 
pAiZosoph'ically,  ew?.  unpAtZos'ophize,  v. 

Phlegm-w«  ((pXeyjut-a,  a  ^Xsyw,  to  burn),  a  burning ;  a  caus- 
ing by  coction  a  watery  humour  in  the  body ;  hence, 
dullness :  as,  dephlogis'iicaie,  to  deprive  of  phlogiston, 
or  the  principle  of  injiammability, 

9S!L\\phlogis't\c,  a,  &  n.  dephlegm't  or  depMegm'edneBSf  n, 

h,^opUegmat'\Cia.&,n,\\idephleg'mdXe,  v,  depAio^is'ficate,  v. 

apop/Ue^'ma^ism,  n.     diephlegma'txon,  n.       dephlogis' ticoXjod,  a. 

*  PkSaddphia,  the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania, — eo  called,  from  the  brotherly 
lave  of  its  hrst  inhabitants,  who  were  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  or  Society 
of  Friends.       ^ 

i  PkUclogy^ -primanlyy  a  love  of  words,  or  a  desire  to  know  the  origin  and 
ooostruction  of  language.  In  a  general  sense,  that  branch  of  literature  which 
oomorebends  a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or  origin,  and  combination  of 
woras ;  grammar,  the  construction  of  sentences  or  use  of  words  in  language ; 
crUidsm^  the  interpretation  of  authors,  the  affinities  of  different  languages,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  history  or  present  state  of  languages,  it  sometimes 
inclodes  rhetorict  poetry,  history,  and  antifiuities. 

t  Philosophy,  literacy,  the  love  of  wisdom.  But  in  modem  acceptation* 
fkUoeophy  is  a  general  term,  denoting  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  things ; 
or  an  mvestigation  of  the  causes  of  phenomena  both  of  mind  and  of  matter. 
When  applied  to  any  particular  department  of  knowledge,  it  denotes  the  col- 
lection or  general  laws  or  principles  under  which  all  the  subordinate  pheno- 
mena or  facts  relating  to  that  subject  are  comprehended.  Thus,  that  branch 
of  philosophy  which  treats  of  God,  &c.  is  called  theology  ;  that  which  treats  of 
nature  is  called  physics  or  natural  phUosophy ;  that  which  treats  of  man  is  called 
logic  and  eUiics,  or  moral  philosophy ;  tnat  which  treats  of  the  mind  is  called 
inteUectmU  or  mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysics.  .The  objects  of  philosophy  are 
to  ascertain  fhcts  or  truth,  and  the  causes  of  things,  or  their  phenomena ;  to 
enlarge  our  views  of  God  and  his  works,  and  to  render  our  knowledge  of  both 
practically  useful,  and  subservient  to  human  happiness. 

$  PhUUr,  a  potion  intended  or  adapted  to  excite  love ;  a  charm  to  excite  Iwe, 

il  Dejidegmate,  to  deprive  of  superabundant  water,— qb  by  evaporation  or  dis- 
tillation,— used  of  spirit  and  acids ;  to  clear  spirit  or  acids  of  aqueous  matter ; 
to  rectify. 
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pfdegmht'icaWy,  ad, 
jiphleg'mont  n. 

phleg'monous,  a, 
Ip/dogis'tony  n. 


phlogis'tiaik,  tL 
pklogis'tic  a. 
phlogis'ticsitef  ». 
pMogisticgi'tionf  it. 


leucophleg'mhcjf  n. 

leucopJUegmat'ic,  a. 
^phlegm,  or 

flegm,  n. 

pMegmat'iCf  a, 
Phleps,  phleb-w  ((pXg4'>  9>^i^o^>  ^  9XSW,  to  flow),  a  vein, 

iphtebot'omyf  n.  phtebot'omize,  v,  fleam,  n. 

phleboV omistf  n.  IjpA^cme,  or 

pHOD-os  (f>ol3og,  it  (poSgojxai,  to  fear),  fear,  dread, 
IThydrop^'ftia,  or  hy'itophoby,  n.  hydropho'bic,  a, 

Phon-£  ((pwv»j),  a  sound ;  voice ;  a  tcord :  as,  aph'ony,  a 

loss  of  voice,  dumbness;  dys' phony,  a  difficulty  oi  speak- 
ing ;  phonoY ogy,  a  treatise  on  sounds. 


**a,n'tiphon,  or 
antipA'ony,  n, 
antipA'onal,  a, 
antip/i'oner,  n. 
antipAon'ic,  a. 
VLntiphon'ic^l,  a. 
ap^'ony,  n. 
cacopA'ony,  n. 

tfcatapAon'ics,  Ti. 
dya'phony,  n. 


IXecphone'sia,  n, 
epipA'onem,  or 
epip^one'ma,  n. 

}{eu';?Aony,  w. 
eupAon'ic,  o. 
euphon'icsAj  a, 

llllmi'crop^one,  n. 
pAon'ics,  n. 
irip^nocamp'tic,  a. 
♦♦^^n'oZite,  n. 


pJionoVogy,  n. 

p^onolog'ical,  a. 
tttpolyp^'onism,  or 

polypA'ony,  n. 

polyp^n'ic,  a. 
^syra'p^ony,  n. 

sym'p^onize,  v. 

symj^^'nious,  a. 
{{{tautopA'ony,  n. 


*PU<!^m,  cold  BnimBA  fluid;  watery  matter;  bronchial  mucus:  dvllnegi, 
coldness,  dvggishness, 

t  Pfdegmon^  an  external  inflammation  and  tumour,  attended  by  burning  heat 

t  PhlogisUmt  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  the  matter  of  nre  in  compoa« 
tion  with  other  bodies. 

$  Phlebotomy,  the  art  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood,  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  or  preserving  health. 

II  Phleme  or  Fleam,  in  surgery  or  farriery,  a  sharp  instrument  used  for  opeD> 
ing  veins  for  letting  blood. 

IT  Hydrophobia,  a  preternatural  dread  of  water ;  a  svmptom  of  canine  mad- 
ness,  or  the  disease  itself,  which  is  thus  denominated.  This  dread  of  water 
sometimes  takes  place  in  violent  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and  in  hysteric 
fits. 

**  Amiphon  or  Antiphony,  the  chant  or  aUemate  singing  in  choirs  of  cathe- 
drals. 

ft  Cataphonics,  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds,  a  branch  of  acoustics. 

U  Ecplumesis  or  Epiphonem,  literally,  the  act  of  calling  aloud,  or  by  name; 
a  figure  in  rhetoric,  eacdamation,  a  vehement  utterance  of  the  voice  to  exproM 
strong  passions, — as,  O  dismal  night ! 

$$  Kuphony,  an  agreeable  sound ;  an  easy,  smooth  enunciation  of  sounds:  8 
pronunctation  of  letters  and  syllables  which  is  pleasing. 

nil  Microphone,  an  instrument  to  augment  small  sounds ;  a  microcoustic. 

^^  Phonooamptic,  having  the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or  turn  it  from  its  direc- 
tion, and  thus  to  after  it  ***  PhondUte,  soundrng-^Une. 

ttt  Pdyphonism  or  Polyphony,  multiphcity  of  sou7i<f«.-HB  in  the  wcer^gm* 
tions  of  an  echo. 

tit  Symphony,  a  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds,  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
whether  the  sounds  are  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both. 

^  Tautopfumy,  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound. 
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Phor-^o  ((pogeoi,  d,  96fw),  to  cany.     (See  Phero.) 
Phos,  phot-OS  ((pwg,  (pwTog),  UghU  fire :  as,  phos'gene,  gene- 
rating light ;  photol'ogVf  the  doctrine  or  science  of  light 
^phas'phatBf  n,  |||)Ao»phoresce',  v.  phas' phureited,  a. 

phos' phke,  n,  pkosphores'cence,  n,    photoVogy,  n, 

phos'geney  a,  pAo«phores'cent,  a,      photolog'ic,  a, 

jiphos' pholit^f  n,  phosphorea'cing,  a.      photohg'ical,  a. 

Iphos'phoT,  or  pkosphoT'ic,  a,  photom'eteTy  n, 

phos'phoTua,  n.  ITp^o^'phorite,  n.  photomet'nCf  a. 

{p^otf'phorate,  v.  jB^»phorit'ic,  a.  jp^/omet'rical,  a, 

phos  phomted,  a.         phos'phoiousj  a,  photonom'ics,  n. 

phos'phomtmgf  a,     **phos^phuTetj  n. 

Phra&-/s  (<pfatfiff,  It  9fa?w>  to  say),  a  saying,  speech,  expres- 
sion :  as,  mei'^phrase,  a  verbal  translation  of  one  lan- 
guage into  anotber. 

ffantip^Voxis,  rk  ^faphrast,  n.  per^hfos'tical,  a. 

diniipliras'tiCy  a,  pSLTeiphras'tic,  a,  perip^ra«7icaily,  ad. 

watiphras'tical,  a,         paiaphms'tical,  u,        phrase^  n,  &  v, 
ajitiphras'tically,  ad,    par'ap^r<wed,  a,  phrase'leea,  a, 

met'a.phrase,  n.  pa.r'siphrasmg,  a.         phraseoVogy,  n. 

met'fiphrast,  n.         ^iper'iphrase,  n.  &  v,     phrmseolog'ic,  a. 
metBiphras'tic^  a.  penphras'tic,  a,  phraseolog'ical,  a. 

X\pax'B,phrase,  n,  &0V. 

PoREN  (9j>)v),  the  mind :  as,  /^Arenol'ogist,  one  who  studies 
phrenology;  fran'tic,  mad^  ratting,  xmld. 

fran'txc,  or  fran'liciy,  ad.  frenfzied^  a. 

frenet'ic,  a.  &  n.         fran'ticneea,  n.  fren'sical,  a 

*  Phosphate,  Pftosphite,  a  species  of  salt 

fPhotphoUtef  an  earth  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 

XPhiOf^  or  Phosphorous^  literally,  bringing  Ught,  the  morning  star,  or 

LMcifer, — Venus,  when  it  precedes  tne  sun,  and  shines  in  the  morning.    In 

chemistry,  a  combustiUe  substance  hitherto  undeoompoeed,  which  is  kept  in 

water,  and,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  shines  in  the  dark,  and  which  air  sets  on 

*  fire.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  semi-transparent,  resembling  fine  wax. 

$  Phosphorate^  to  combine  or  impregnate  wiih  phosphorus. 

II  Phosnhoresce,  to  shine,  as  phosphorvjs,  by  exhibitmg  a  faint  light  without 
sensible  neat. 

f  Phosphorite,  a  species  of  calcareous  earth. 

**  Phosphurett  a  combination  of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with  a  base, — as, 
phosphuret  of  iron  or  copper. 

ft  Antiphrasis,  the  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning, 
—as  when  a  court  of  justice  is  called  a  court  of  vengeance. 

It  Paraphrase,  an  explanation  o(  some  text  or  passaffe  in  a  book,  in  a  more 
clear  ana  ample  manner  than  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

^Periphrase,  a  circuit  of  words,  circum2oct<(ton,  the  use  of  more  words  than 
are  necessary  to  express  the  idea ;  a  figure  of  rhetoric  employed  to  avoid  a 
common  and  trite  manner  of  expression. 
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♦parapAren'ifis,  n.  ^Iphren'Uia,  n,  pkrenoiog'Mit  aJ 

fphrenet'ic,  or  '  phren'syt  or  phrenoVogiBt,  n,' 

frenefic,  a.  &,  n,        jren'zy,  n.  }jpAron7wtery,  n, 
phren'ic,  a,                  phrenoVogyt  n^ 

Phthegm-jj  ((p^g/fxo,  d,  (p&eyyoit.ou),  a  word  or  sound  tittered, 
a  saying:  as,  SLip'ophthegm,  wp'othegnif  or  ap'o(Aem,  a 
remarkable  saying.  « 

app'ophthegm,  n.  apothegm' atize^  v.      l^mon' ophthong,  n. 

Kp'othegm,  or  apothegm' atiet,  n,         manopkthong'iU  o- 

hp'otkem,  n.  Wdiph'tEong,  n.  *HTiph'thongf  n, 

wpothegmat'ical,  a,       diphthong'^},  .a.  tnphthong'a}^  a. 

Phthis-/s  ((pditfif,  ^  (pBio),  to  decay)y  decline,  decay,  a  wast- 
ing away — Wphthi'sis*n,  phthis'icdX,  a, 

Phylacteri-o^  ((puXaxryj^iov,  d,  (pitKaif^u,  to  watch,  to  guard 
or  defend),  a  preservative :  as,  projpAy/ac'ric,  preven- 
tive, defending  from  disease. 

XXphylac'ter,  or  phylacter'ic,  a,  prophylac'ticfa,  &,  n. 

phyla&teryt  n,  phylacter'ical,  a,  propkylacUicaX,  a, 

phylac'tered,  a, 

pHYLLON  ((puX>y)v),  a  leaf:  as,  monopA'yffous,  having  one 
leaf  only.  , 

(Janthop^'yZZite,  n,  mox^opVyUGoa,  a.      pkyllof^'oxoxia,  a, 

Illlepip^Z/osperm'ous,  a,^^phyl'l\tje,  n.  quadrip/^'y^us,  a, 

*  Paraphremtis,  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  midrifl^  which  is  a 
muscle  separating  the  chest  or  thorax  from  the  abdomen  or  lower  belly. 

t  Phrenetic^  frenetic^  or  frantic,  subject  to  strong  or  violent  tallies  of  imagi- 
nation or  excitement,  which  in  some  measure  pervert  the  judgment,  find  cause 
the  person  to  act  in  a  manner difierent  from  the  inore  rational  part  of  mankind ; 
.  wild  and  erratic ;  partially  mad. 

X  Phrenitis,  phrensy  or  phrenzy^  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  |fae  brain, 
attended  with  acute  fever  and  delirium:  madness,  or  partial  madness, 

$  PhronHstery,  a  school  or  seminary  of  learning. 

II  Diphikong,  a  coalition  or  union  of  two  voweu  pronounced  in  one  ayUable. 
In  uttering  a  dipklkong,  both  vowels  are  pronounced, — as  in  joy,  none,  botmd, 
out.  %  Monophthong,  a  simple  voiee/ -sound. 

**  Triphthong,  a  coalition  or  union  of  three  voiced  in  one  compound  sottndt  or 
one  syllahle, — as  in  adieu,  eye. 

ft  Phthisis,  a  consumption  occasioned  by  ulcerated  lungs. 

tt  Phylacter  or  Phylactery,  in  a  general  sense,  any  cftarm,  spell,  or  amukt^ 
worn  as  a  preservative  from  danger  or  disease :  among  the  Jews,  a  slip  of  parch* 
ment  in  \vhich  was  written  some  text  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  Ihe  Deca- 
k^ue,  worn  by  devout  persons  on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a  mark  of 
their  religion-*  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  a  case  in  which  Ihey  incksed 
the  relics  of  the  dead.  ^ 

%  AnfhophyUite,  a  mineral  in  masses  composed  of  interlaced  plates, 

nil  EpiphyUospermous^  in  botany,  bearing  their  seed  on  the  back  of  the  2 


nil  J^i 

as /en 


Phyllite,  a  petrified  leaf,  or  mineral  having  the  f»flnire  of  a  fea/*. 
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Phystis  {q>v(fig,  d,  (puw,  to  grow,  to  bring  forth),  a  bringing 
forth,  nature :  as,  phys'ics,  the  science  of  nature,  natural 
objects,  or  the  material  system;  physiog'raiphy,  a  descrip- 
tion of  nature,  or  science*  of  natural  objects. 


physiognam'ical,  a, 
physiog'nomeT,  or 
physiog'nomist,  n. 
physiog'mphy,  n. 
physioVogy,  n, 
pkysiolog'ic,  a. 
physioVog^t,  n. 
physiolog' icsl,  a, 
physi4Aog'iQail\y,  ad. 
phy8ioVogeT,\. 
l^sym'physis,  n. 


^wpoph'ysis,  or  physian'thTopy,  n. 

tLpoph'ysy,  n.  phys'ic,  n.  &  v. 

fepiph'ysiSf  or  physici'an,  n. 

epiph'ysy,  n.  phys'ics,  n. 

hyperphys'ical,  a.  phys'ics.],  a.    " 

Imet'hphysics,  n.  pAys'ically,  ad. 

metaphys'ic,  a.  physicolog' ic,  a. 

metaiphys'ica],  a.  physico-iheoVogy,  n. 

metSiphys'icBlly,  ad.-^  physiog^nomy,  n, 

meta/}^^«ici'an,  n.  physiognom'icSf  n. 

^monoph'ysite,  n.  physiognom'ic,  a. 
\\Qe*ophyte,  n.  &  a. 

Phyt-ojv  ((puTov,  a  qww,  to  bring  forth),  a  plant :  as,  zoo- 
phytoVogy,  the  natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

phytiv'oTOUB,  a,  phytoVogy,  n.  jjzo'ophyte,  n. 

pkytog'mphy,  n.  phytolog'ical,  a.  zoophytoVogy,  n. 

^^^tograph'ical,  a.       phyto\'og\B,\.,  n.  zxx^hytolog'ic&l,  a. 

**phy'tolite,  n. 

PiGNus,  pignSr^is,  n.  3.  a  pavm  or  pledge :  as,  impig'nor- 
ate,  to  pledge  or  paum. 

♦  Apophyns  or  Apophysy,  the  projecting  soft  end  or  protuberance  of  a  bone; 
%  process  of  a  bone. 

t  Epiphysis  or  Epiphysy,  accretion ;  the  grouAng  of  one  bone  to  another  by 
simple  contiguity,  without  a  proper  articulation.  The  spongy  extremity  of  a 
bone. 

X  Metaphysics^  literally,  after  physics ;  (reckoned  first  in  the  order  of  studies 
by  Aristotle,  and  the  science  of  mind  and  intelligence  the  second),  the  science 
or  the  principle  and  causes  of  all  things  existing  ,•  hence,  the  science  of  mind 
and  intelligence.  Hiis  science  comprehends  ontdogy,  cosmology,  anthroposo' 
j^y,  psychology,  pneumatdogy,  and  metaphysical  tMotogy,  bein^  the  ancient 
division  of  metaphysics.  The  natural  and  modern  division  of  things  iliat  exist 
is  into  body  and  mznd,  things  material  and  immateriaL  The  former  belong  to 
physics,  and  the  latter  to  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

i  Montmhysite,  one  who  maintains  that  Jesus  Christ  had 'but  one  nature,  or 
that  the  human  and  divine  nature  were  so  united  as  to  form  one  nature  only. 

II  Neophyte,  a  new  convert  or  proselyte  ;  a  name  given  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  such  hsathens  as  had  recently  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  were 
considered  as  regenerated  by  baptism ;  a  novice,  one  newly  admitted  to  the 
order  of  priest ;  a  tyro,  a  beginner  in  learning. 

T  Symphysis,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of  bones  by  cartilage ;  a  connection  of 
-  bones  without  a  moveable  joint  In  surgery,  a  coalescence  of  a  natural  pas- 
sage ;  also,  the  first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 

♦♦  Phytdite,  a  plant  petrified,  or  fossil  vegetable. 

It  Zoophyte,  in  natural  history,  a  body  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  both 
of  an  ammal  and  a  vegetable, — ^such  as  madrepores,  miUipores,  coraUines,  &c. 
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paton,  V. 
pawn'er,  n. 
^aicn'-broker,  n. 


pignora'tion,  n. 
pig'norativef  a. 


impt^'norate,  v, 
impignjora'tion,  n. 
opp^norate,  v. 

Pilgrim  (Eng.  d,  peragro,  to  ^wander,  d,  per  et  agqr),  a 

wanderer — ^pU'grim,  n.  pil'grimage,  n, 

PiL-o,  pilatum,  «.  1.  to  pillage,  to  rob:  as,  ^n'/'fer,  to  steal 

in  small  quantities. 


XpiVtsLge,  n.  &  v. 

pi/'Zager,  n. 

pi/'feged,  a. 

pU'hg'mg,  a. 
^recoDopiie'ment,  n. 


fcompiZc',  V.  expiia'iion,  n. 

comjnZ'ed,  a,  pil'fer,  v, 

compii'er,  n.  piZ'ferer,  n. 

comptZ'ing,  o.  pi/'fery,  n. 

comjjt/c'ment,  n.  pirfering",  a. 

compila'tion,  n,  pU'fenngXy,  ad. 

Tih-us,  m.  2.  fl  Aair;  as,  dep'ihte,  to  strip  of  Aair. 
dep'iZate,  v,  depi'Zous,  a.  piZbe'ity,  n. 

depiZa^ion,  n.  pifvigey  n,  pi'lons,  a, 

depU'atoiy,  n.  &,  a,      pilose',  a. 

PiNG-0,  pictum,  V.  3.  to  paiw^ ;  as,  p/c7ure,  the  thing  paint- 
ed, likeness  or  resemblance ;  pzcto'r/al,  belonging  to  a 
painter. 

depairU',  v.  paint,  v.  &,  n, 

depaint'ed,  a.  paint'ed,  a, 

depaint'er,  n,  paint'er,  n. 

depainV'mg,  a.  painV'mg,  n.  &  a, 

depict',  V,  pain'ture,  n, 

depicted,  a,  ^Picts,  n, 

d^n&ting,  a,  picto'rial,  a. 

depic'ture,  v,  pic'ture,  n.  &  v, 

impic'tured,  a,  pic'turol,  a.  &  n. 
overpic^ure,  v, 

*  PUgrimy  in  Scripture,  one  that  has  only  a  temporary  residence  on  earth, 
Heb.  xi. 

t  Compile,  literally,  to  pick  out,  sdect,  and  put  together ;  to  collect  parte  cnr 
passages  of  books  or  writings  into  a  book  or  pamphlet ;  to  «e2ecf  and  put  together 
parts  of  an  author,  or  collect  parts  of  difierent  authors;  or  to  collect  and  arrange 
separate  papers,  laws,  or  customs,  in  a  book,  code,  or  system :  to  write,  to  com' 
pose. 

t  PiBage,  to  strip  of  money  or  goods  by  open  violence  ;  to  pluifder.  It  diflen 
from  stealing,  as  it  implies  open  violence,  and  from  robberjr,  which  mav  be  com- 
mitted by  one  individual  on  another ;  whereas  pillaging  is  usually  tne  act  of 
bands  or  numbers.  To  pillage  and  to  rob  are,  however,  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously. 

$  Picts,  ancient  inliabitants  of  Scotland, — so  called,  because  they  painted 
their  bodies,  that  they  might  ai)pear  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

II  Pigment,  paint ;  a  preparation  used  by  painters,  dyers,  &c  to  impart  ccUmr$ 
to  bodies. 


jpicfuresque',  or 
pic'tureBk,  a. 
pic'tured^  a, 
pic7ure-like,  a. 
pic'turesquely,  or 
p*c7ureskly,  orf. 
pic'ftiresqueness,  or 
j!)ic'/ureskness,  n, 
llpig^'ment,  n. 
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Pi-o,  piatum,  v.  1.  to  atones  to  atone  for :  as,  expia'tioUf 
*     the  act  of  atoTting  for  a  crime. 
ex'otflble,*a.  expta'rion,  n.  inex'piably,  crA 

ex^Ktate,  i>.  ex'jnatory,  a.  piac'uldiTy  a. 

ex'piated,  a,  inex'jnable,  a,  "piac'ulous,  a, 

ex'piating,  a, 

P1BAT--ES  (flrsi^T*j^,  it  iteigau,  to  Iry,  to  attempt),  a  sea-rolh 

her :  as,  piracy,  the  act,  practice,  or  crime  of  robbing 
on  the  higk  seus.    • 

^era'piric,  n,                '  eminr'icism,  n.     *  ^iraf'ical,  a, 

emptr'ic,  a.                   piyacy,  n.  |>tra«'ically,  fl<i. 

emj>ir'ical,  a.        *      pirate,  n.  &,v.  pi'ratmg,  a.  &  n. 
entt/wr'ically,  ad.          pi'rated,  a. 

Piso-/s^  771.  3.  a  fish :  as,  pis'catory  or  pw'cine,  relating  to 
.  fishes* 

fpitf'cary,  r?.   *  pis'catory,  a,  pis'cine,  a. 

jn^ca'/ion,  71.  Jpw'ce*,  71.  j>t«ctVorou6,  a. 

PiSTiLL-tTjif,  n.  2.  a  pestfe ;  the  seed-bud  of  a  Jlower. 
pis'tWj  n,       '  pis'tUaXe,  a.  pistiUiPevouBf  a, 

pistilU' ceous,  a,  pistilla'tioa,  n. 

PiTuiT-jj,  /.  1.  phlegm  or  mucus:  as,  pit'uite,  mucus, 
pit'uite,  n,  pitu'lturyj  a,  pitufitaas,  a. 

Pi-t7»,  a.  pious,  religious:  as,  \rx\' pious,  not  pious,  irrever- 
ent towards  God,  profane, 
im^ji'cty,  71.  }|»*cty,  n.  pVe^sm,  n. 

im'jiious,  a,  pt'aoB,  a.  Upt'edst,  n. 

im'^'ously,  ad.  ^n'ously,  ad.  picris'tic,  a. 

im'jnousness,  n. 

Plac-£o,  v.  2.  to  please :  as,  pleas' w[ii,  pleasing ;  placii, 
quiet,  gentle,  serene,  calm. 

*  Empiric,  literally,  one  who  makes  experiments.  Hence,  appropriately,  a 
plwacian  who  enters  on  practice  without  a  regular  professiooal  education,  and 
reues  on  the  success  of  his  own  experience :  a  quack,  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
medical  skill,  a  charlataru 

t  Piscary,  in  law,  the  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in  another  man's  water. 

t  Pisces,  in  astronomy,  the  Fishes,  the  twelfth  sign  or  constellation  in  the 
Zodtae. 

$  Piety,  formerly,  reverence  and  love  of  parents,  now  veneration  and  love 
of  God. 

11  Pietist,  one  of  a  sect  professing  great  strictness  and  purity  of  life,  despising 
learning,  school  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  poliUr,  as  also  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  religion,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  mystic  theology.  This  sect  sprung  up 
among  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 
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eompld'cence,  n. 
compla'cency^  n. 
campla'ceaty  a. 
compla'cently,  ad, 
comptocen'tial,  a, 
com'pknsancey  n. 
com'plaisant,  a. 
com'/y/otAintly,  ad, 
com'plaisBJktneBBj  n. 
duspUase't  v. 
diepfeiu'ecl,  a. 
displeos'ednefis,  n. 
difi^os'ing,  a* 


di4>^ff«'ure,  n.  &  v,    pteat'xxxe^  n. 


ploc'id,  a.  /ifeax'untble,  a. 

ploc'idly,  od  ^off'arably,  ad^ 

jyfoc'idness,  n.  v^oyurableness,  n. 

please^  v,  j^feos'ure-groimd,  n. 

fleas' ety  n,  uncom  pteffiant,  n. 

pfeof^ant,  a,  uncom'pZauaatlyM 

|)2eiis'antly,  oc?.  un;>Z6as'ant,  a, 

ji/eos'antness,  n.  lutp^os'antly,  ocL 
fieas'KDXxy^  n,          •    unpleas'axitxieBB,  n. 

pleas'mgt  a.  &  n.  unp^a«'ed,  a. 

|>2ea«'ingly,  ad,  vtapleas'ing,  a. 

Plac-o,  v.  1.  to  appease;  to  pacify:  as,  impfa'cable, not 
to  be  appeased  or  quieted, 

iinpla'cable,  a.  impZocabirity,  ti«  jsZocabfl'ity,  n. 

iii^»^'cably,  a</.  j>2a'cable,  a.  unp^a'cable,  a. 

imji/a'cableness,  n.      jpto'cableness,  n. 

PLAGi-^rrjif,  n.  2.  a  Kterary  thefts  a  stealing  from  the  boob 
of  oUiers. 
pla'gtBJry^  n.  Si  a,        pla'gianet^  n,  pla'giwnsmt  n. 

Plan-i;  (irXavK)),  a  wandering  about. 
*plan'et,  n,  plan'stary,  a,  plan'et-Btnick,  a, 

plan'eted,  a,  planet^icaly  a, 

Plang-o,  planctum,  v.  3.  (a  it\-if^(foi^  to  strike),  to  beat,  to 
bemoan,  to  pity^  to  complain :  as,  plain'iiwe,  complain^ 
ing. 

complain',  v*  plague,  n.  &  v.  plain'tive,  a, 

complain'er,  n.  plagtLe'fiil,  a,  plain'tively,  ad, 

complain'fint,  n,  plaint,  n.  plain' tivenesB,  n. 

complain' ing,  a,  &>n.    plaint'ful,  a,  plaint'lesa,  a. 

complaint',  n,  ^lain'tiff,  n,  uncomp^''iting,  a, 

Plant-w«,  /.  I.  the  sole  of  the  foot;  a  plant:  as,  replani', 
to  plant  again ;  supplant',  to  trip  up  tne  heels,  to  remove 
or  displace  by  stratagem. 

Aeplanta'tion,  n,  d'i8plant'rDg,n,&,a,      implanta'tioa,  n, 

diBplant'j  V,  diBplanta'tion,  n,  implant'^,  a. 

displant'ed,  a,  implant',  v,  imptanl'ing,  a, 

*  Planet,  a  celestial  body  which  revolves  about  the  sun  or  other  centre,  or  t 
fiodyrevclvinff  about  another  planet  as  its  centre. 

iFlcdntiff,  literally,  one  who  makes  complaint ;  in  law,  the  person  who  com- 
mences a  suit  before  a  tribunal,  fat  the  recovery  of  a  claim, — opposed  to  dgfe^r 
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tmnaplanta'tion,  n. 
tranaplant'edj  a. 
tTBxmplant'er,  n. 
tmnsplant'ingf  a. 
unplant'ed,  a. 
umuipplant'ed,  a. 


plant,  n.  &  V.  ^  replanta'tion,  n, 

plant'edj  a,  ^eplant'edf  a. 

plant'ing,  a.  &  n.         replant'ingy  a, 
planta'tiouy  n,  m^ant',  v. 

plant'er,  n.  sapplant'ed,  a, 

reimplanV,  v.  *         supplant'er,  n, 
replant',  v.  eupplant'mg,  a, 

r^ont'able,  a.  eupplanta'tion,  n, 

Plan-c7s,  a,  plaiuj  smooth,  level;  evident,  clear:  as,  ex- 

plain',  to  make  plain  or  clear,  to  expound ;  complane' 

or  com'plandite,  to  make^level 

complafte',  or  ''^'ano-forte,  n.       -      planim'etry,  n. 

com7>^nate,  r.  plain,  a,  acL  n,  &,1>,  '  planimet'nc,  a. 

explain',  v.  plain'ly,  ad,                 planimet'ncal,  a. 

explain'Me,  a.  plain'neaa,  n.               plan'isia,  v, 

*  explatn'ed,  a,  ^iain-deal'ing,  a,  &.  n.  ^ian'ished,  a. 

explain'er,  n,  plain'-work,  n.             plan'iBhmg,  a, 

explain'ing,  a,  plUne,  n.  &,  v,  '           planocon'icsA,  a, 

explana'tion^n,  pla'ned,  a.               •    pkmocon'vex,  a, 

e^lan'atory,  m  planifo'lious,  a.            plan'isptiere,  n. 

inexplain'ahle,  a.  j>^mpet'alou8,  a,     '    j^Zanohorizon'tal,  a. 

Plass-0  {ir\a<f(fu),  to  smear,  to  form  in  clay :  as,  cosmo- 
plas'tic,*woAd'forming;  plasmat'ic  or  plas'tic,  giving 
shape  or  form. 

plasmafical,  a. 

plas'tie,  a^ 

plastic'ity,  n.    - 

plas'ter,  n,  &,  v, 

plas'tered,  a, 

plas'terer,  n, 

Plat-sO,  oU'is,  m.  3.^('7rXaTwv),  an  Athenian  phifosophef:  as, 
plat'onize,  to  adopt  the  opinions,  or  to  explain  on  the 
principles  of  P7ato.  * 

platon'ic,  a,     «  pla'toniem,  n.  pla'tonized,  a, 

platon'icsA,  a.  pla'tpmst,*n.  pla'tonizing,  a. 

platan' icetily,  ad,  pla'tonize,  v, 

*  Piano-forte,  a  keyed  musical  inetnunent  of  German  origin,  and  of  the 
harpsichord  kind,  but  smaller, — so  called,  from  its  softer  notes  or  expressions. 
It0  tones  are  produced  by  hammers  instead  of  quills,  like  the  virginal  or  spinet. 

+  Cataplasm,  a  poultice ;  a  soft  and  moist  substance  to  be  applied  to  some  part 
of  the  ffody,  to  excite  or  repel  heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  &c.  When  mustard 
is  an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a  sinapism. 

X  Proplasnbf  a  jpould,  a  matrix. 

^  Protoplast,  the  original ;  the  thing  first  formed, — aA  a  copy  to  be  imitated. 
Thus,  Aaam  has  been  called  our  prUoplast. 


fcat'aptom,  n. 
co6mo;)[c»7ic,  of 
emplas'ter,  n,  &  v, 
eaiplas'tic,  a. 
plasm,  n» 
plasmatic,  a. 


plas'tev'mg,  n.  &  a. 
Xprc/plasm,  n. 

iproplas'tic,  a, 
ipro'toplast,  n, 

T^Totoplas'tic,  a. 
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Plaud-o,  plausum,  v.S.  to  make  a  Boise  by  clapping  Ike 
hands^  to  praises  as,  d\splode\  to  discharge  or  Durst 
with  a  violent  iioise ;  plaus'thXe^  that  may  be  praised. 
tL^plaud',  V,  explode',  v. 

tipplaud'ed,  a.  explod'ed,  a, 

tLpplaud'eVy  n.  exphd'er,  n, 

tL^fdaud'ing,  a.  explod'ing,  a,  '  . 

dipplause',  n.  explo'sion,  n. 

aj^au'^ive,  a,  explo'sive,  a. 

diaplode',  v,  implau'sible,  a, 

disp^aioQ,  n.  impZou'^tbljr,  €ut, 

Plebs,  pleb-ts,  /.  3.  t\e  common  people — plebe'mn,  n,  &  a. 
Plect-05  (wX>jxrof,  ^  flrXi»](f(fw,  to  strike)^  struck,  seized. 

antapop^c'dc,  a.  .       ap'opfeared,  a.  apopZec'dcal,  a. 

fap'opfeary,  n.  apopfec'/lc,  a.  &  n.        Yiem'iplegY,m. 

Plen-cw,  a,  fuU:  as,  jj/enipoten'tiary,  one  who  is  invest- 
ed widi  full  power  to  transact  any  business ;  pfe'nary, 
full,  entire ;  repfen'ish,  to  fill  ^gain,  to  fUL 


*plaud'it,  n. 
pUiu'sible,  a. 
plau'sibly,  ad, 
plau'siblenesB,  tu 
ptausibiVitYf  n, 
plau'sive,  a. 
iin;>^ti'«ible,  a. 
UDplau'siye^fi, 


ple'n&i,  a, 
ple'naxy,  a. 
ple'riaxily,  ad, 
ple'nBLr'mesa,  n, 
pleniiu'nBxy,  a. 
pleni^o^nce,  n, 
jitentpoten'tiary,  n. 
&a. 


pknftifuUy,  ad, 
plenfti^lnesB,  n. 
Xpl^VLm^n, 
replen'mi,  v. 
replen'i^ed,  a. 
replen'i^iDg^  a. 
uflrep^'ished,  a. 


pl&iip'otentj  a, 
pU'nist,  n. 
plenfitade,  n, 
plenfty,  n. 
plen'teooB,  a, 
plen'teoa8\y,  ad, 
plen'teofisaeBB,  n, 
plen'tifal,  a. 

Ple-0,  pletum,  v.  2.  (irXfiw),  to  fill :  as,  accom  WfsA,  to  com- 
plete,  to  finish ;  complete',  filled,  ended,  finished ;  ex'- 
pletive,  filling  out  or  up,  added  for  supply  or  ornament; 
phth'ora,  fulness  or  excess  of  blood ;  suppZy',  to  fill  up. 
wjccom'plish,  v.  haxiaLpler at' ic,  a,&,n,    -complete'l^  ad. 

ticcom'plishablef  a,      ||coin'|>2ement,  n.  comple'ting,  lA 

nccom'plisJied,  a,         complexQenVal,  a,         complete'ment,  n. 
tLCCom'plisheVy  n,  coalplement'Me,  a,     complete'ueaa,  n. 

ticcom' plishiag,  a.  &,  n.complete',  a,  &  v,         comple'tive,  a, 
accom'p/i^^ment,  n.     comple'ted,  a,  comple'tioti,  n. 

*Plauditf  applause,  |?rai»e  bestowed. 

i  Apoplexy,  hterally,  a  striking  or  seizing  from ;  a  sudden  diBprivaiicn  i^  sU 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  occasioned  by  repletion,  or  whatever  i^terrupli 
the  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles. — CuUen. 

t  Plenum,  fulness  of  matter  in  space. 

$  Anapieroac,  JUTmg  up ;  supplymg  or  renovating  flesh.      * 

II  Complemsnt,  literally,  a  filing ;  y«Zness,  compleAim,  fuU  quantitjr  or 
number. 
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com'tietory,  a.  &  n.     iacomplete'nesai  n.       repte'/ivdy, 
♦com^Ziment,  n.  &  v,    maiu'vple^  ru  repfe'iion,  n. 


<lc2. 


comii^tment'al,  a.  manip'M&ir,  a. 

COTip/tment'ally,  ckl.    manipw/a'rion,  n. 
comp&'Enent'er,  n.       |p2e'onasm,  n. 


expfe'tion,  n. 
ex'pletory,  a, 
ex'ple^ve,  n.  Slo. 
f  im'p^ement,  n. 
im^'tion,  n. 
incomplete',  a. 
hkcomplete'ly,  ad. 


^onas'tica],  a. 
pleth'ory,er 
jdetk'ora^  n. 
pletkor'iCf  a. 
|>Ze<Aorcrical,  a. 
jpferoph'ory,  n. 
replete',  v, 
reple'tive,  a. 


Bu^'plement,  n, 
supp^ment'al,  a, 
suppZement'ary,  n. 
i^p'p/etory,  n.  &.  a. 

supply',  V.  &.  71. 

sup^t'er,  n. 
Buppli'ed,  a, 
supp/y'ing,  a. 
unaccom'j>2t«Ae€l,  a. 
unsupp/i'able,  a. 
unsupp/i'ed,  a. 


Pleth-05  (*X>i^og,  ft  irXgw,  to  fiH),  fulness.     (See  Pfeo.) 
Plbur-jj,  ^  1.  (flrXeuja),  <//e  5t6?e;  a  ni. 

pleu'ra,  n.  pleurit'ic,  a.  pleurit'icvil,  a. 

[i^leu'risy,  n, 

Plex-175,  jj.  p.  (jH  plecto,  V.  3.  irXexw,  flrXgfw,  to  <ti»*s<  or 

twine),  trmsted  or  twined.  (See  Pttco.) 
Pmc-o,  plicatum,  v.  1.  (flrXsxw),  to  ^ZtZ,  to  A-ni7;  as,  app/y', 
to  ^/df  or  /ay  to,  to  zise,  to  p^i,  to  ietoAre  /  com'pft'cate, 
to  fold  and  <t£«5<  together,  to  entangle ;  ex'jjficate,  to 
unfold,  to  explain ;  disp/ay',  to  unfold,  to  open,  to  show ; 
com'plex,  embracing  two  or  more  things;  involvedf 
compound,  not  simple. 
^accom'plice,  n,  apj^Zi'edly,  ad.  w^'plica'hlenesB,  m 

wpply',  V.  appZy'ing,  a.  appZicabil'ity,  n. 

app/t'er,  n.  appK'ance,  n.  ap'pitcant,  n. 

tippli'ahle,  a.  ap'pUcahle,  a,  **ap>Kcate,  n- 

app/t'ed,  a.  ap'pZicably,  a<^.  app^tca'don,  n. 

*  Ccmplimentf  literally,  a  fvLfUing,  or  obliging  words ;  an  expresBion  ot 
dvility,  respect,  or  regard.    A  present  or  favour  bestowed. 

t  Implement,  whatever  may  supply  wants ;  particularly,  as  noly  used,  todii 
mtensiu,  vesads,  instruments,— -bb,  the  implements  of  trade  or  of  indusuy.  (It  is 
a  word  of  very  extensive  signification.) 

X  Pleonasm  (jk  irXuuv,  more),  redundancy  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing ;  thcf 
use  of  more  words  to  express  ideas  than  are  necessary.  This^aay  be  justiliable« 
when  we  intend  to  present  thoughts  with  particular  perspicuity  or  force. 

$  Plerophory,  fuU  persuasion  or  confidence. 

U  Fleunsy,  an  inflammation  of  the  ^T^euro^  which  is  a  membrane  that  coven 
file  inside  of  the  thorax.  It  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respira- 
tion, and  cough.  The  usual  remedies  are  venesection,  other  evacuauonsy 
diluents,^.  ... 

%  Accomplice  or  Complice,  literally,  folded  together ;  an  associate  m  a  ciutie  \ 
a  partner  or  partaker  in  guilt. 

**  Applicale,  a  right  line  drawn  across  a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the  diameter. 
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ap'pZicudve,  a. 
di^'plicatory,  a,  &  n. 
circampUcaftiaa,  n, 
cam'plex,  «. 
com'plex]y,  ad, 
tKXR'plexnGes,  n, 
com'plexedf  a. 
com'plexednesB,  n. 
complex'ity,  n: 
com/>fea;'ion,  n. 
comj^/car'ional,  a, 
com7»^ex'ionally,  ad. 
com/)ZeJt'ioned,  a, 
compZex'ionary,  a, 
complex' ure,  n. 
com'pZtcate,  v.  &  a. 
com'^/tcated,  «. 
com'/)/jcately,  ad, 
com'/j/icateness,  n. 
com'p/icatin^,  a. 
comp/tca'don,  n. 
com'pZtce,  n. 
comply',  V. 
com/)M'able,  «r. 
comp^t'ance,  n. 
oompZi'ant,  a. 
comp/t'antly,  odL 
com|?Zi'er,  n, 
com^/t'ed,  o. 
eoimyfy'ing,  a. 
condu'^Zkate,  v.  dt  a. 
condu'/»/icated,  a, 
condu^ica^ion,  n. 
dec'up^,  a.  &.  n, 
diaplay'j  v.  &,  n, 
•di^aiay'ed,  a, 
diaplay'eVj  n. 
dispZay'ing,  a. 


324 

dou6'/e,  fl.  n.  &  ». 

dou6'Zed,  a. 

dou67y,  ad,  ' 

dou67er,  n. 

dou67eness,  n. 

dou6'/ing,  a.  &  n. 

dou6'Ze-feced, «. 

dou67c-hearted,  a. 

dou^'Ze-minded,  a. 

dou6'fe-tongued,  a. 

du'p/c,  a, 
♦du'pZicate,  a.  n.  &,  v. 

duj>Zica7k)n,  n. 

du'|>ZtcaZure,  n. 

dup/ic'tty,  n. 

ex'pZtcate,  v. 

ex'p^icated,  a. 

ex'/j/tcating",  a. 

expZictf'Zion,  n. 

ex'pZica/ive,  a. 

ex'plicatoT,  n, 

ex'plicatory,  a. 

ex7>Zicable,  a. 
fexpZic'it,  a.  &  n. 

expZic'itly,  a<i. 

expZic'itness,  n. 

im'|>Zea:,  a. 

imp/ea:'ion,  n. 

mcom'plex,  a. 

impZt'ed,  a. 
imp/i'edly,  a</. 
im;)Zy'ing,  a. 
im'p/icate,  v. 
im 'plicated,  a. 
im'pZicaiing,  a. 
irapZtca'rion,  n. 
im'pZicflZive,  a. 


PLI 

im'/jKca/ively,  aif. 

im/j/wr'it,  a. 

in^fc'itly,  ad, 

implic'itnesB,  n. 

inap'p/ecable,  a, 

inapp/tcabil'ity,  n, 

insLppUca'tioD,  n, 

incom;?/i'ance,  n. 

incomp/i'ant,  a. 

inex'p/tcable,  a. 

inex'pZMJably,  a<il 

inex'p/tcableness,  n. 

miBApply't  V, 

missLppli'ed,  a. 

misapply 'ing,  a. 

raisap^Zica'don,  tt. 
(tnurtipZe,  a.  &,  n. 
||multip/y',  V. 

multipli'edy  a. 

multipZi'er,  n. 

multipZy'ing,  a. 

mul'tip/table,  a. 

murtipZiableness,  n. 

mul'tipZicable,  a. 

ma]  'tipZtcableness,9L 
ITmultipZicand',  n, 

mtd'tijpZtcate,  a. 

mvLVtiplicatlve,  a. 

multipZica'tion,  71. 

multipZtca'Zor,  n, 

multipZtc'ity,  n. 

oc'tupZe,  n. 
♦♦peiyZea?',  r. 

perpZea:'ed,  a. 

perpZear'edly,  ad. 

perpZea^'edness,  n. 

perpZfar'tty,  w. 

plex'iform,  a. 


*  Duplicate,  double,  ivfo-fdd ;  also  another  of  the  same,  a  copy ;  to  double. 

t  Elicit,  literally,  unfolded ;  hence,  j^in  in  language ;  open  to  the  under- 
gUmdine,  clear,  unreserved. 

t  Imfiy,  to  infcUd,  to  invdve  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair 
inference,  or  by  construction  of  law,  when  not  expressed  in  words. 

$  Multiple,  in  arithmetic,  a  number  containing  another  several  tiroes  exactly, 
— as  12  is  a  multiple  of  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 

II  Mtdtipli/,  to  make  many-fold,  to  increase  in  number. 

V  Multiplicand,  the  number  to  be  multiplied  by  another,  which  is  called  the 
muUiidier. 

**  Perplex,  literally,  to  twine  or  plait  thoroughly,  to  make  intricate,  to  en* 
tangle ;  to  puzzle,  to  distract ;  to  tease  with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 
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*pUx'uSj  n. 

jpli'ahle,  a. 
pli'ah\ene88y  n. 
pHahU'ity,  n. 
pli'sncy,  n. 
jdi'Butj  a, 
pWantneaa,  n, 
pWoite,  or 
pH'cateA,  a, 
pit' form,  a, 
pli&atVLrei  n, 
plica'tion,  n, 
ply,  V. 
Xpli'em,  n, 

quad* rupZed,  a, 
quad'rupZjf,  ad, 
quadrulpZing,  a, 
quadru'pZtcate,  a.  &.  v. 
quadrup/ica'dcm, ». 
quin'tuo^,  a. 
reAmble,  v. 
redou&7ed,  a. 
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redou&'Zing,  a. 
redu'|i^icate,  v.  &  a, 
redupZica,7ion,  n. 
redu'p^tcative,  a. 
repiy',  v,  &,n, 
rejp/i'er,  n. 
repZy'ing,  a. 
replica'tion,  n. 
sep'tu;?^,  a. 
8ex'tup2e,  tf. 
Bim'j>2e,  a.  n.  &  v. 
sim'|)/y,  ad. 
Bim'pleneaa,  n, 
sim'p^e-minded,  a. 
Bim'pleTj  n. 
jsim'^Zeton,  n. 
simpiic'ity,  n. 

sim'pZified,  a. 
Bim'plifyvag,  a. 
simpZtfica'tion,  n. 
8im'/)2ist,  n. 


FLO 

8ub'dup2e,  a. 

subdu'p^tcate,  Oi 
Weap'plianty  a.  &.  fu 

sup'p^tantly,  ^ 
ITsup'^i^tcate,  v. 

eap'piicateA,  a. 

sup'^tcodng,  a. 

8up^/ica7ioii,  ik 

mip'pZico^ory,  a. 

mi^plicaiA, ».  &  Oi 

trip7e,  a.  &  V. 

tre67c,  a. 

trip'let,  n. 

triplicate,  a. 

tnplica'tiaaf  n. 

tripZtc'ity,  n. 

unim'p^tca^ed,  Oi 

unim^t'ed^  Oi 

VLu^tplex'f  V* 

unperp^x'ed,  a* 

unpZt^ble,  a. 

unplt'aiit,  a. 


Plor-o,  ploratum,  v.  1.  to -cry  out, 
depfore',  to  bewail^  to 
deplore'^  v,  **explore\  or 

dep/b'red,  a.  expfo'rate,  v. 

depTo'r^y,  ad.  explo'red,  a, 

deplo'ring,  a,  explo'reT,  n. 

depZo'rer,  n.  expto'r'mg,  a, 

dep/bre'ment,  n.  expZore'raent,  n. 

dei>to'rable,  «.  ejpZora'fion,  n. 

cfepfo'rably,  ad.  exptora'tor^  a. 

d€^'rablenes8,  n.       explo'ratory,  a, 
deplora'tioxif  n. 


to  watly  to  weep:  as* 

H'impforc',  V. 
impZoVcd,  a. 
imp2o'rer,  n.    - 
impZora'don,  n. 
imp^'riag,  a. 
inexplo'rahlet  a, 
xindeplo'red,  a. 
unexpto'red,  a. 
ummplo'red,  a. 


*  Plexusi  any  union  of  vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres,  in  the  form  of  net-i;vork. 

t  PUabUf  that  may  be  fdded ;  easy  to  be  bent ;  Jlanile  in  disposition. 

i  Pliers,  an  instrument  by  which  any  small  thing  is  seized  and  bent. 

i  Sim^^teUMy  a  silly  person,  or  one  or  weak  intellect. 

jl  SuppUaniy  one  who  prays  with  his  knees  fdded  under  him  in  token  of 
humility. 

%  SuppUoaie,  to  entreat  for ;  to  seek  by  earnest  prayer ;  to  address  in  prayer; 
to  implore,  to  beseech.  .  . , 

**  Ea^iore,  to  search  for  making  discovery,  to  view  with  care,  to  search  or 
try,  to  pry  into. 

It  Implore,  to  cdU  upon  or  for,  in  supplication ;  to  beseech,  to  pray  eanwrtly, 
to  entreat,  to  beg. 
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Plum--*,  f*  l*  a  small  or  soft  feather,  a  feather:  as,  de- 
pbime'j  to  strip  or  pluck  off  feathers, 
deplume' J  v.  plume,  n.  &  v.  plumoa'ity,  n. 

deplu*med,  a.  plu'm^e,  n.  plu'mons,  a, 

deplu7na't\on,  n.  plumig' erous,  a.  plume'less,  a, 

deplu'mingi  a.  plu'miped,  a.  unplume',  v, 

hnplu'med,  a.  plu'mingj  a.  unplu'med,  a, 

unplu'mousy  a,  plumoae',  a. 

Plumb-* trjif,  n.  2.  lead,  a  leaden  bullet:  as, /?/wmWf 'erous, 
producing  lead;  plum'ber,  a  worker  in  lead, 
plumb,  n.  a.  ad,  &  v.      plumhi^'erouB,  a.         plum'beons,  a. 
plum'ber,  n.  \plum'meX,  n.  \plumbdJgo,  n. 

*plum'beTyy  n.  plum'bcdin,  a,  plumbaLg'maus,  a. 

plum'bod,  a. 

Plus,  pIur-2«,  a.  more :  as,  plu'ral,  containing  more  than 
one,  or  consisting  o£  two  or  more, 
inon'plus,  71.  &  V.  plu'roMst,  n.  Wpl^s,  n, 

o'vetpltts,  n.  plural'ity,  n.  preterpZwper'fect, «. 

plu'roX,  a,  pluri\ii'em\,  a.  &  n.  ITsur'^itw,  or 

plu'r2L\\y,  ad.  plu^er'^eet,  a.  sur[pZu*age,  n. 

Vhw-o,  ori'is,  m.  3.  king  of  the  infernal  regions. 

pluto'niaLn,  a.  &  n.       pluton'ic,  a.  **plu't(mist,  n. 

Pluvi--*,  f  1.  (^  pluo,  V.  3.  to  rain),  rain. 

plu'vwX,  a.  ttl'Zttufam'eter,  n.  pluviamet'ncb\,  a, 

plufviouB,  a. 

Pneuma,  at-05  ("TvEufxa,  -aro^,  ^  g^vsu,  to  blow,  to  breathe) , 
mnd,  air,  breath,  spirit:  as,  dy spnoi'a,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing. 
dyspnce'cf,  n.  orthopncR'a,  n.    "      Hiper'ipneu'mony,  &r 

*  Plumbery,  works  in  lead ;  manufactures  of  lead ;  the  place  where  lead  is 
wrought ;  the  art  of  casting  and  working  leadTor  making  sheets  and  pipeff  of 
lead. 

t  Plummet,  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  a  line,  used  by  carpeiiters,  masons,  &c. 

}  Plumbago,  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and  iron, — used  for  pencilt,  &c. 

$  Nonplus,  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  stand. 

il  Plus,  more,  a  character  marked  thus  + ,  used  as  a  sign  of  addition. 

IT  Surplus,  surplusage,  overplus,  literally,  more,  or  something  over ;  what  re- 
mains after  accomplishing  a  purpose. 

*♦  Plutonist,  one  who  aiopts  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world  in  its 
present  state  from  igneous  fusion. 

f^  Pluviometer,  a  rain-gage,  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water 
that  falls  in  rain,  or  in  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular  climate  or  place. 

X\  Peripneumony  or  Pneumtmia  (a  irvtvfuav,  the  lungs),  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  organs  of  respiration,  attended  with  acute  fever  and  difficult  respint' 
tioii. 
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peripncwwio'nia,  n.  pneumat'ical,  a.  pneumatoVoglBt,  n, 

peripneumon'ic,  a,  ^pn€umat'oct\e,  n.  pneumo'nm,  or 

'*^neumat'ics,  n,  pneumatoVogy,  n.  pneu'mony,  n. 

pneumafic,  a,  pneumatolog'kalf  a,  pneumon'ic,  a.  &rL 

PoiE-0  (flroisw),  to  make,  to  compose :  as,  po'etryf  the  art  of 

composing  in  verse,  poems. 

KTchpo'et,  n»*               po'et,  n,  poeV'xcB,  n. 

Jepopee',  w.                    po'etess,  or  po'etry,  n, 

uosopoieViCi  a.             po'etreea,  n.  Hprosopopee'ta,  or 

on'bmatopc,  or             po'ertze,  v.  pros'opopy,  n, 

on'omatojjy,  n.             jpo'e/aster,  n,  unpoeVic,  a, 

.  pathq^i'ea,  n.             poet'ic,  a.  unpoeCical,  a. 

po'enij  n,           ,          ^wct'ical,  a.  un^ioe^'ically,  <irf. 
po^esy,  n.                     ^oc^'ically,  od 

PoLEM-os (-JToXefjiog),  i«jar,  a  ^«^iZe  or  combat:  as,  poZem'ic, 
coniroz^ersi'al,  disputative, 
philqpofem'ic,  a.  poZem'ical,  a.  ITpo/ern'oscope,  n. 

jK>2em'ic,  a.  &.  n. 

P0L--E0  (flTwXew),  to  5e// ;  as,  bibliop'ofist,  a  bookseller, 
hihliop'oiistf  n,  monop'olize,  v,  monop'olizing, a. Sin, 

monc^oZy,  n.  monop'oZizer,  n.         myrpp'oZist,  n. 

monop'oZist,  n.  monop'oZized,  a.         pharmacop'oZist,  n. 

PoLi-o,  politum,  V.  4.  (a  flroXi^,  a  city),  to  polish,  to  smooth. 
(See  Polis.) 

PoL-zs  («woXi^,  a  flfoXu^,  many),  a  city,  a  town :  as,  Con- 
stan'tinojpfe,  the  city  of  Constantine ;  cosmop'oZite,  a 
citizen  of  the  world  ;  poRte',  polished  or  elegant  in  man- 
ners, well-bred ;  ^Z'ish,  to  make  smooth  and  glossy,  to 
refine ;  pol'itics,  the  science  of  government 

**AcTop'olis,  n.  Constan'tinopZe, ».        cosmopoZ't^an,  n. 

archpoZr/ic'tan,  n.         cosmop'oZite,  or  Decap'oZzs,  n. 

♦  Pneumatics,  in  natural  philosophy,  the  science  of  cdr ;  in  chemistry,  the 
science  of  gases;  in  the  schools,  the  aoctrine  of  spiritual  substances, — as  Chd, 
anffds,  and  the  smds  of  men ;  but  in  this  last  sense  pneumatology  is  now  used. 

T  Pneumatocele,  in  surgery,  a  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

t  Epcmee,  an  epic  poem :  more  properly,  the  history,  action,  or  fable,  which 
makes  the  subject  oi  an  epic  oocTn.  $  Poetaster,  a  petty  poet. 

II  Prosopopoeia,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  things  are  represented  as  per- 
sons, or  an  absent  person  is  introduced  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  person  is 
represented  as  alive  and  present  It  includes  personification,  but  is  more  exten- 
sive  in  its  signification. 

IT  Polemoscope,  an  oblique  perspective  glass,  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye. 

**  Acropolis,  the  highest  place  or  citadel  of  a  town,  particulariy  q£  Ath/eQS. 
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expol'ish,  V. 
Heliop'olist  n. 
impoficy,  n. 
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POL 


metropo2't7an,  n,&,  a.  polite^  a, 
metrap'oZite,  n.  polite'ly,  ad. 

metro^i^'ic,  a. 
metropo/t/'ical,  a, 
Neap'olis,  or 
N^'ples,  n. 
NeapoZ't/an,  q.  &  a. 
Nicop'o/w,  n. 


overpo/'ish,  i;. 
jpoHce',  n. 

poZtc'ed,  a.  . 
tpoZ'icy,  n. 

|H>2'i8h,  V.  &.  n. 

porishable,  a. 

/loZ'ished,  a. 

poZ'isher,  n. 

^oZ'ishiiig,  n.  &  0. 


polite'nesa,  n. 
|M>Z'«/ics,  n. 
"jpo/'tdc,  a.  &.  n. 
politicly,  ad. 
polit'icalj  a, 
jwZiyically,  ad, 
politici'aiij  n,  Sl  a. 
polity,  n, 
repoViah,  v. 
unin'terpo^ed,  a. 
UDpol'iceA,  a. 
unpolished,  a, 
unpolUe\  a. 
unpolite'ly,  ad. 
unpolUe'neBBt  n. 


impoUte',  a. 
itnpolite'ly,  ad. 
imjM>{ite'ness,  n. 
impolit'iCf  a. 
impdit^icly,  ad. 
impolifical,  a. 
impo/i^'ically,  ad. 
JUlin'terpolate,  v. 
in'terpo2ated,  a. 
mterpola'tion,  n. 
m'ierpolat'mg,  a, 
in'terpoZo/or,  n. 
interpoj'i^,  v. 
meirop'olis,  n. 

Pollens,  nt-is,  a.  {H  polleo,  v.  2.  to  be  able)^  powerfuL . 
equipo27ence,  n.  equipo^tently,  ad.        ^repol'lency,  n. 

equiportency,  n.  prepo^/ence,  n.  prepoZ7ent,  a. 

equipo27ent,  a. 

PoL-c7»,  m.  2.  ^Ae  |?o& ;  as,  po7ar,  of  the  pole. 
circumpo'2ar,  a.  po'lsLry,  a.  po'laxizedf  a. 

po'laXf  a.  pole,  n.  &,  v.  po'laxizin^,  a, 

polax'iiy,  n.  po'lanze,  v.  jx>2ariza'tioii,  n. 

PoLT  (iroXu),  many:  as,  poVychordj  having  many  chords ; 
polyg'dimyf  the  having  many  wives  or  husbands  at  the 
same  time;  pol'y gon,  a  figure  of  many  angles  and 
sides ;  po/'ygram,  a  figure  of  many  lines ;  /x)i|ymorph'- 
ous,  having  many  forms;  poZyon'omy,  many  names;' 
|jo/yph'yllous,  many-leaved. 
peripoZyg'ona],  a.        {po/yacou'stic,  n.&a.  ||po2'^elpb,  n. 


laUf  to  foist  in ;  to  insert, — as  a  spurious  word  or  passage  in  a  mana- 
ok ;  to  add  a  spurious  word  or  passage  to  the  original ;  to  renew. 
own;  me 


*Ifaen 
•criptorl  .  _ 

t  PoUcct  the  government  of  a  city  or  town ;  the  corporation  or  body  of  men 
governing  a  city ;  the  pleasure-ground  about  a  gentleman's  seat 

t  Policy,  primarily,  tne  same  as  polity,  comprehending  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution or  frame  of  civU  government  in  a  state  or  kingdom ;  now,  the  art  or 
manner  of  governing  a  nation ;  art,  prudence,  wisdom,  or  dexterity,  in  manag- 
ing public  affiurs, — applied  to  persons  governing.  In  commerce,  the  writing  <nr 
instruction  by  which  a  contract  of  indemnity  is  effected  between  the  insurer 
and  the  insured. 

$  Pclyacoustic,  that  muUiplies  or  magnifies  sound ;  an  instrument  to  miMpLy 
sounds. 

II  Pdyadelph,  in  botany,  a  plant  having  its  stamens  united  in  ikree  or  man 
hodi&t  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 
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poZyadelph*ian,  a, 
'^fyanMer,  «. 
po/yan'drian,  a. 

Jpo/yanth'os,  n. 
{/)o^yautog'raphy,  n. 

pofychord,  a. 
||/>o/ycotyl'edon,  n. 

poZycotyledo'nous,  a,  ifpolyg'yny,  n, 
ITpoZ'ygam,  or  ||||;K)/yhe'dron,  or 

jpoZygam'ian,  a.  &  n.     ^wtye'dron,  n. 


^'ygram,  n.  \^\poVfncmie^  n. 

|M)fygrammat'ical,  «.    ^oZyno'mial,  a. 


tfpo/'ygraph,  n. 
|)oZyg'raphy,  n. 
|?oZygraph'ic,  fl. 
/M)/ygraph'ioal,  n. 

polygyn'iaiif  a. 


/wlyg'amy,  n. 
jpotyg'amist,  ti. 
/jo/yg'amoiis,  a. 
|>o^g'enous,  a. 
**poryg\ot,  n.  &  a, 
pol'ygon,  n, 
jfolyg'ousA,  a,  ' 
polyg'onouSf  a. 
polj/g'ony,  n. 


^?yhe'dric,  a, 
polyhe'dmlf  a, 
|)oZyhe'drous,  a, 

iriFpoZyl'ogy,  n.     . 
polym'aXhy,  ru 
^Zymath'ic,  a. 
fwiymorph'ous,  a, 

***Po/yne'sia,  n. 
j>oZyne'sian,  «. 


^w/yon'omy,  n. 
^Zyon'omous,  a. 
WXpolyop' ivnm,  n. 
/?oZ'ype,  or 
|?oZ'ypus,  n. 
l?o/ypet'aloiie,  a. 
^Zyph'onisni,  or 
IwZyph'oDjr,  n. 
^typhon'ic,  a. 
/wZyi^'ylTous,  a. 
l>oZ'ypode,  n. 
|?oZ'ypous,  o. 

!i}5;H)Z'yscope,  n. 
illlllioZ'yspast,  n. 
iriFITpoZ'ysperm,  n. 

jM/ysperm'oiis,  a. 
****po/'yByllable,  ». 
jwZysyllab'ic,  a. 


*  Pdyander,  a  plant  having  many  stamens,  w  any  number  above  ti^enty, 
inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

\  Polyandry,  the  practice  of  females  having  more  husbands  than  one  at  tho 
same  time ;  pturcditv  of  hosbands. 

tPolyanfhos,  a  plant  with  many  flowers,  or  whose  flower-stalks  prodaco 
flowers  in  dusters. 

^  Pdyautography,  the  art  or  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand-writing,  or  of  manuscripts,  by  engraving  on  stone ;  a  specips  of  litho- 
graphy. 

II  PcHucotyledon,  a  plant  that  has  many  or  more  than  two  cotyledons  or  lobes  to 
the  seed. 

IT  Pdygam,  a  plant  bearing  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  male  or  female 
flowers. 

♦*  Pdyglot,  having  or  containing  many  languages  or  tongues, — as,  apdyglot 
lexicon  or  Bible :  also  a  book  containing  many  languages,  particularly  the  Bible 
containing  the  Scriptures  in  several  languages. 

tt  Pdygraplif  an  instrument  for  muUivlying  copies. 

tt  Pdygyn,  a  plant  having  many  pistils. 

$^  Polygyny,  the  pracrfce  of  having  mx>re  wives  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

IJIJ  Pd^edron  or  Pdyedron,  a  body  or  solid  of  many  sides  or  planes;  also  a 
mulHpli/ing  glass. 

^TPdylogy,  a  talking  much,  talkativaness,  garrulity,  loquacity. 

***  P^ynesia,  literally,  many  isles ;  a  new  term  in  geography,  used  to  desig- 
nate a  great  number  of  isles  in  the  Pacific  ocean, — as  the  Pelew  isles,  the  La- 
drones,  the  Carolinas,  the  Sandwich  isles,  the  Marquesas,  the  Society  isles,  and 
t.'e  Friendly  isles. 

ftt  Pdynome,  in  Algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of  many  terms. 

;U  Pdyoptrum,  a  glass  through  which  objects  appear  muUiplied. 

$$$  Polyscope,  a  glass  making  a  single  object  appear  as  many. 

JHill  Pdyspast,  a  machine  consisting  of  many  pufleys. 

f  f  f  Pdysperm,  a  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many  seeds* 

•"*♦  Pdysylldble,  a  word  of  many  syllables, 
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po^rtbeis'tic,  a, 
|M)fythei8'tical«  a. 


yllab'ica),  a.        -fTW^'ytheism,  n. 
yn'detoo,  n.  |M)/'ytheism,  n. 

jN>^rtech'nic,  a,  /yoZ'ytheist,  n. 

PoMP-^/.   1.  (a  csfjLccj,  to  sencf),  a  solemn  procession^ 
parade :  as,  pomp'ous,  showy  with  grandeur. 
pon^,  n.  pomp'ouB,  a.  pomp'ousness,  n. 

pomjmX'ic,  a.  pomp'ously,  acL  pompoB'ity,  n. 

Tom^uMy  n.  2.  an  apple:  as,  ^Toma'ceous,  coDsisting  of 
apples ;  pome'roy,  a  sort  of  apple,  called  royal  apple. 

^pomace',  n.  ITpomcffraii'ate,  n.  ^lome'royal,  n. 

|>oma'ceou8,  a.  pomirerous,  a.  ♦"^wwn'mel,  n.  &  v. 

j||Nmi6,  n.  pome'Toyf  or  pomel'led,  a. 

Ijfiomeci'troa,  n. 
PoiTDUs,  ponder-i5,  n.  3.  (a  pendo,  to  u?6^A),  weight:  as, 
eqnipem'^/erate,  to  be  in  equal  weight;  overpoise',  to 
outii;e^A;  pon'der,  to  weigh  in  the  mind,  to  examine ; 
pon'derousj  very  heavy,  toeighty. 
conn'terpoise^y.  Sin.    poise,  n.  &  v. 


cc^'terpoised,  a, 
coun'terpotnng,  a 
fje'qinp&ise,  n. 
eqnipon'denaice,  n. 
equipon'ierancy,  n. 
eqmpon' derate,  v. 
equijKm'c^tQus,  a. 
impon'cierable,  a. 
impon'denms,  a, 
imponderahiViXy,  n. 
overpoise',  v. 
o'Yerpoise,  n. 
overpon'ieroos,  a. 


jioif'ed,  0. 
/>oi9'ing,  o. 
pon'der,  v. 
pon'der^X,  a, 
pon'derahXe,  a. 
pon'demtB,  v. 
pondera'tion,  n. 
pon'derer,  n, 
pon'dered,  a. 
pori'dering,  a. 
pon'deringly,  ad. 
pon'derouB,  a, 
pon'derouBly,  ad. 


pon'derousaeaB,  n. 

panderoB'ity,  n. 
Xtpound,  n. 

pound'vag,  a, 
Upound'er,  n. 

Tprepon'der,  v. 

prepon'deniDce,  n. 

frepon'denaicy,  n. 

prepon'dertLnt,  a. 
miprepon'derate,  v. 

prepondera'tion,  n. 

prepon' derating,  a, 

BapeTpon'dente,  v, 

impois'ed,  a. 


*Pdy8yndetm  (A  avvieros,  connecting),  a  %ure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  die  ajpuJa- 
Hve  18  o/i(en  repeated, — as,  "  We  have  ships,  arid  men,  mtd  money,  and  stores." 

+  ^olytheimi,  the  belief  of  many  eods ;  the  doctrine  of  SipluraUty  of  gods  or 
invisible  beings  supenor  to  man,  and  having  an  agency  in  the  goveiiu^t  of 
the  world. 

I  Pomace,  the  substance  of  ajmlef,  of  of  similar  fruit,  crushed  by  grinding. 

5  Pome,  a  pulpy  pericarp  without  valves,  containing  a  capsule  or  coie^I-«8. 
the  agpte,  pear,  &c.  \\  Pomecitron,  a  citron  ap^,  ^^ 

IT  Pomegranate,  literally,  a  grained  apple;  this  fruit  is  as  large  ^  an  orange, 
having  a  hard  nnd  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  and  numerous  seeds.  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish colour ;  also,  the  tree  itself 

••  Poiwracf,  a  knob  or  baU ;  the  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  swoid ;  the  protubeiant 
part  dr  a  saddlebow ;  the  round  knob  on  the  frame  of  a  chair,  &c 

Tf  Eqy^poise,  equality  of  toeighl  or  force, equilibrium. 

it  Pound,  standard  or  specific  weight. 

m  P^ISS^.ST^'?*"^  f  ^'^^^^  ""^  ^  '"^y  pounds,-m  a  fwdve.pounder. 
till  Preponderate,  to  oiitweigh,  to  overpower  in  weight,  to  surpass  in  weighU 
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PoN-o,  positum,  V.  3.  to  put  or  place :  as,  ap'/?ewite,  plac* 
ing  to,  fit ;  compose',  to  place  or  5e^  together ;  depose', 
to  put  or  lay  down ;  dispose',  to  set  or  /tm^  apart,  to 
place  or  distribute ;  ex/wse',  to  put  out  or  Zay  open  ;  im- 
pose',  to  place  or  Zay  on,  to  cheat ;  oppose',  to  put  or  set 
against;  postpone',  to  put  after  or  off;  to  delay;  com'- 
post  {put  together  or  mixed),  manure. 


an'tejpon^,  w*,.; 

tiniipositi'on,  % 

appose',  v. 

appo'ser^  n. 

ap'po*^,  a. 

B.p'positely,  ad. 

np'positeneBs,  n, 

nppositi'on,  n. 

appos'ifive,  a, 
♦ap'rqpros,  cut. 

circumpost^i'on,  n. 

compo'nent,  a. 

compose',  V, 

compo'ser,  n. 

compo'sed,  a. 

compo'sedly,  fl«i. 

compo'sedness,  n. 

compo'sing,  «. 

comjjos'ite,  a. 

composi/i'on,  n. 

compos't^ive,  «. 
fcompos'i/or,  r?. 

com'/}osf,  r?.  &  v. 

compo'sure,  n. 

compoun^^',  v. 

com'pown(i,  a,  &  n. 

comj}Oun(2'ed,  a. 


compound'eT,  n, 

compound'mg,  a, 

compound' able,  a, 

decompose',  v. 

decorajjo'sed,  a. 

decompo'sable,  a. 

decompo'sing,  a. 

decom|>os'ite,  a, 

decomposi^i'on,  n. 

deoomjpoMwci',  r.  &  a. 

decompoun(2'ed,  a. 

decompouncf'able,  n. 

decom|wmnd'ing, «. 

depone',  v. 
Jdepo'nent,  n.  &  a. 

depose',  v, 

depo'sal,  n. 

de^o'sed,  a. 

depo'ser,  n, 

depo'sing,  a,  &  n. 

depo'sflble,  a. 

depos'it,  V.  &  n. 
{depos'i/ary,  n. 

depos'i/iDg,  n.  &  a. 

depost^i'on,  n. 
Ildepos'itory,  n. 
ITde'^d^  n. 


♦♦discompose',  v. 
discompo'sed,  a.   [n. 
discompo'sing,  a.  & 
discomposiri'on,  n. 
discompo'sure,  n. 
dispose',  V.  &  n. 
dispo'sable,  a, 
dispo'^l,  n. 
dispo'sed,  a, 
dispo'ser,  n. 
dispo'sing,  a.  &  n. 
disposi/i'on,  n. 
dispos'itive,  a, 
dispo'sure,  n. 
expose^,  V, 
expo'sed,  a. 
expo'sednesB,  n. 
expo'ser,  n. 
expo'smg,  «. 
expost7i'on,  n. 
expos'itive,  a, 
expos'itOT,  n. 
expository,  a, 
expo'sure,  n, 
expound',  v. 
expound'ed,  a. 
expound'ex,  n. 


*  Apropos,  to  the  purjwte,  opportunely, — pronounced  apropo. 

t  Compositor,  in  printing,  one  who  sets  types,  and  makes  up  pages  and  forms ; 
one  who  sets  in  order.- 

X  Deponent, a  deponentxeth,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  has  a  passive  termination, 
but  an  active  or  neuter  signification, — as,lo^or,  I  speak ;  morior,  I  die ; — so 
called,  because  they  have  void  aside  their  passive  sigmfication.  Also  one  who 
lays  down  or  gives  evidence  under  oath. 

^Depositary,  a  person  with  whom  any  thing  ifleft  or  lodged  in  trust:  thus, 
the  Jews  were  the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  writings. 

li  Depo^tory,  a  place  where  anything  is  lodged  for  safe-keeping, — as,  a  ware- 
house IS  a  d&pository  for  goods. 

IT  Depot  (Fr.)  a  place  in  which  stores  are  deposited  for  the  use  of  an  army  \ 
or  a  place  for  assembling  recruits  ;  a  deposit. 

**  Discompose,  to  unsettle,  to  disorder,  to  disturb,  to  agitate. 
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expoufid'mg,  a. 

impose',  v. 

impo'jted,  a. 

impo'ser,  n, 

impo's'iua,  a* 

inij9o'5ab7e,  a. 

impositi'oni  n. 
*im'po»^  n. 
^impos'tov,  n. 

imj90s'/ured,  a. 

inap'^site,  a. 

incompo'«ed,  a. 

incompos^ite,  a. 
{indispose',  v. 

iDdispo'jted,  a. 

indispo'sedness,  n, 

indispo'sing,  a, 

indiBpositi'on,  n, 

interpose',  w. 

interpo'sed,  a, 

interpo'ser,  n. 

interpo'sing,  a, 

interpo'sal,  n. 

interpo'sing,  a, 
Jinterpos'it,  n. 

interposi/i'on,  n. 

malaprqpro's,  ad 

oppone,  v. 
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oppo'nent,  a.  &  n. 
oppose',  V. 
oppo'sed,  a. 
oppo'ser,  n, 
oppo'sing,  n, 
op'^site,  a.  &  n. 
op'posizcly,  ad, 
o^'positenesB,  n, 
oppositi'on,  n, 
opposi^i'onist,  n. 
oppos'iiive,  a. 
Jbo'nent,  a, 

po'sed,  a. 

po'ser,  n. 

po'sing,  a. 

pos'ited,  a, 

positi'GO,  n. 

postd'onal,  a. 
*^os'itivej  a.  &  n. 

pos'itively,  ad, 

pos'itiveneas,  n, 
ttposf,  n.  &  V. 

^osi'age,  n. 

post'er,  n, 

post'ed,  a. 

post^ittg,  a. 

post'hoy,  n. 

^s/'chaise,  n. 


PON 

pos/ 'haste,  <7.  &  ad. 

post'horse,  n. 

post'm^ni  n. 

pos^'master,  n. 

iwsfmaster-general 

postof'&ce,  n.       [n 

|)osf'town,  n. 

postpone',  v. 

postpo'ned,  a. 

postpo'ning,  a. 

post|)o'ner,  n. 

postpone'ment,  n. 
{|2H)»'^ure» »%  &  v. 

|>os'fure-master,  n. 

precomjwse',  v. 
•  predispo'nent,  n, 

predispose',  v. 

^redispo'sed,  a. 

predispost'ei'on,  n. 

predispo'sing,  a. 

pre^se',  v, 

prepo'ser,  n. 

prepost/i'on,  n, 

preposi^i'onal,  a. 

prepos'itor,  n. 

prepos'tfive,  a.  &  n. 

presuppose',  v. 

presuppo'sal,  n, 

presuppo'sed,  a. 


*  Jinposf ,  placed  on,  a  tax. 

f  Impostor,  one  who  impoftes  on  others;  one  who  OMumes  a  character  for  the 
purpose  of  deception ;  one  who  cheats. 

t  htdimose,  to  disincline,  to  alienate  the  mind,  to  render  unfit,  to  disorder,  as 
the  healtny  functions  of  the  body. 

$  Interpcsit,  a  place  of  deposit  between  one  commercial  city  or  country  and 
another.  II  PoneriU  hterally,  setting ;  western, — as,  the  p<ment  winds. 

IT  Pose,  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  «tand  or  stop. 

**  Positive,  properly,  set,  laid  down,  expressed,  direct,  explicit, — opposed  to 
implied, — as,  in  positive  words ;  absolute, — as,  positive  commands ;  real,  exist- 
ing in  fact, — opposed  to  negative,  as  positive  good,  which  exists  by  itself; 
whereas  negative  good  is  merely  the  absence  of  ■evil :  or  opposed  to  rdative  or 
arbitrary, — as  beauty  is  not  a  positive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  different  tastes 
of  the  people. 

tt  Post,  a  piece  of  timber  set  erect ;  a  military  station ;  an  office,  that  is,  a 
fixed  place  or  station, — as,  the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station ;  one  who 
carries  letters  and  dispatches  at  stated  times ;  a  mode  of  conveying  letters,  or 
travelling,  by  means  of  horses  or  men  placed  ready  at  different  stages  for  ex- 
pedition. Xenophon  says,  that  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  established  such  stations. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  in  North  America,  had  also  such  a  mode 
of  conveyance,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 

tt  Posture,  a  placing  of  the  body  or  thing ;  attitude,  situation,  Btat&,o(mditioD. 
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presuppo^'d'on,  n, 
presup^'^ing,  a. 
propo'nent,  n. 
prqpo'^al,  n. 
propose',  p. 
propo'sed,  a. 
propo'«er,  n. 
propo'«ing,  a. 
propofitti'on,  n. 
proposi^i'onal,  a. 
■propound'^  v. 
prop<mn<2'ed,  a. 
propoiin«2'er,  n. 
profKiune^'iiig,  a, 
prov^DA^  n. 
prou'os^ip,  or 
propos'iturSf  n. 
pur'|K)»c,  n.  &  V. 
pur'posed,  «. 
pur'posedly,  ad 
pur'posing',  a, 
pnr'posely,  ad, 
puT^poselesa,  a, 
Teeompose'f  v, 
recoDopo'sed,  a. 
recompo'sing, ». 
recaaipositi^n,  n. 
redispos6\  v. 
redispo'sed,  a. 


redispo'ffiog,  a. 
repppose',  r. 
Tepo8e\  V.  dt  n. 
repo'sal,  n. 
re^'sed,  a. 
repo'sedness,  n. 
repo'singf  a. 
repos'it,  v, 
repos'itedf  a, 
repos'iting,  a, 
repositi'on,  ti. 
*Tepo8'itory,  n. 
aepose'j  v. 
sepositi'on,  n. 
superimpose',  v. 
Buperimpo'sed,  a. 
euperimpo'sing,  a. 
superim^osiri'on,  n. 
superpose',  i;. 
superpo'sed,  o. 
superpo'sing,  a. 
superpost^i'on,  n. 
suppose',  V.  &  n. 
suppo'sable,  a. 
suppo'sal,  n. 
suppo'sed,  a.  . 
suppo'ser,  n. 
suppo'sing,  a. 


supposid'dnal,  a. 
fsuppostft^t'ous,  a. 
suppostYi^i'ously,  ad. 
8upposi^ttt'ousness,n. 
suppos't^ive,  a.  &.  n, 
suppos'i^ively,  ad, 
Jsuppos'itory,  n, 
transpose',-  v, 
transpo'saJ,  n. 
transpo'sed,  a, 
transpo'sing,  a, 
transpostVi'on,  n. 
transpostti'onal,  a. 
transpos'irive,  a, 
unap'^osite,  a, 
uncompoi£n(2'ed,  a, 
undecompo'sable,  a. 
undecompo'sed,  a, 
nndecomjMmn(2'ed,  a, 
undepo'sable,  a, 
undispo'sed,  a, 
miexpo'sed,  a, 
uMmpo'sed,  a, 
unimpo'sing,  a, 
unoppo'sed,  a. 
unpropto'sed,  a, 
UDpur'jMsed,  a. 
untranspo'sed,  a. 


Bupposi^i'on,  n. 
Pow— OS  (flrovo^,  b,  flTsvw,  to  work),  xjoark^  Idbaur, 
geqpon'ics,  n.  geopon'ic,  a.  geqpon'ical,  a. 

Pons,  pont-w,  m,  3.  a  bridge :  as,  pon^'iff,  a  high  priest. 
hpont's^e,  n.  pontifical,  a,  &,n,    '  ponMcVal,  a. 

\\pont'imx^  or  pontif 'ically,  ad,         ponti^ci'waf  n,  &.  a, 

pant'iff'i  n,  pon^ifical'ity,  n.        **pon«oon',  n. 

jMmttf 'ic,  <i.  ITponttf  icate,  n, 

*  R^posiU/ry,  a  place  where  thin^  are  or  may  be  deposited  for  safety  or  pre- 
servation,—^ a  granary  is  a  reposiiory  Jbr  com,  an  arsenal  for  arms. 

t  Supposititious,  put  by  trick  m  the.pioce  or  character  belonging  to  another ; 
not  genuine, — ^as,  a  supnositUious  child  or  writing. 

t  Suppository,  in  meoicine,  a  long  cylindrical  Dody  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum to  procure  stools,  when  clysters  (injections)  cannot  be  administered. 

$  Fontage,  a  duty  paid  for  repairing  bridges. 

II  Fonttfex  or  Pontiff,  so  called,  it  is  said,  because  a  particular  bridge  oyer  the 
Tiber  was  originally  built,  and  often  repaired  by  the  priests. — Adams'  Rom. 
JjUiq.    The  Pope  is  now  called  Pontiff,  or  sovereign  Pontiff. 

%  Pontificate,  the  office  or  dignity  ofa  high  priest,  particularly  of  the  Pope. 

**  Pontoon,  a  flaV>bottomed  boat,— used  in  forming  bridges  over  riveia  lor 
armies. 
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PoPA,  f.l.the  priest  who  slew  the  victims.  (See  Papas.) 
PoPLES,  it-«5,  m.  3.  the  ham;  the  knee-popKt'ea],orpop2it'iCta. 
PopuL-i«,  m.  2.  the  ^ople:  as,  pop'ulouSf  full  of  people; 

popular,  belonging  to,  or  beloved  by  the  people ;  pub'hc, 
oelonging  to  a  whole  people,  open ;  depop'ttZate  or  dis- 

pe'ople.f  to  strip  of  people  or  inhabitants, 

KTchpub'licQXij  n,  pop'ular'iTed,  a,  ptib'l\shmg,  a. 

black-pe'op^ed,  a.         pop'ularizing,  a,  jm^'Zishment,  n. 

^epop'tUate,  v.  popular'ity,  n, 

depop'iiZated,  a.  pop'tdate,  v, 

depop'ulating,  a.         pop'tdated,  a, 

depopula'tion,  n,         ^poptUa'tion,  n. 

depop'ulator,  n.  pop'ulat'mg,  a. 

dispe'ople,  v,  pop'tdoua,  a, 

dispe't^led,  a.  pop' tUously,  ad, 

dispc'opZer,  n.  pop^ulousneaa,  n, 

dispe'<]J>Zing,  a.  public,  a,  &,n, 

empe'ople,  or  puh'licly,  ad, 

vnipe'ople,  v,  pub'ticness,  n. 

pe'ople,  n,  &  v,  \pub'licain,  n, 

pe'opled,  a.        '  publica'tion,  n, 

pe'opling^  0.  &  n.        public'ity,  n. 

pe'i^ishf  a.  pub'licspmted,  a, 

*pop'ul9ce,  n.  /m&'Zic-epiritedness,  n.  VLnpop'vhrl  a. 

pop'ul&Tf  a,  pub'lish,  v,  unpopidar'ity^  n. 

pop'tUaxly,  ad,  ptih'lished,  a,  unpub'lic,  a. 

pop'tdarize,  v,  pub'tiaker,  n,  impte67ished,  a. 

PoRO-iTs^  m.  2.  a  hog:  as,  pork'er^  hog*s  flesh;  porK'&ag^ 
a  pig. 
por'cine,  o.  ITparAr'er,  ti,  ftP^Poise,  or 

lljMw'cMpine,  n.  *^orAc'et,  n.  |)or'pus,  n. 

7K»rAc,  n.  |)orAc'ling,  n. 

PoR-o-s  (flTo^^,  a  fli-si^w,  <o  pierce  or  pass),  a  passage  or  u>ay ; 
as,  po'rous,  having  pores  or  passages  for  fluids  or  per- 
spiration. 

♦  Populace^  the  common  people. 

t  PopuUxHon,  the  act  of  peopling ;  the  whole  number  of  neople  or  inhabikmtt 
in  a  country ;  the  state  of  a  country  with  r6^ard  to  its  numoer  of  inhabitants. 

X  PuUican,  originally,  a  tax-gatherer ;  an  mn-keeper. 

$  RejntUic,  a  state  or  form  of  government  in  which  the  exercise  of  aovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  repres^itatives  elected  by  the  people ;  a  commonweaitk.  In 
modem  usage,  it  differs  from  democracy,  m  which  the  people  exercise  the  pow^ 
ers  of  sovereignty  in  person.  Republic  of  LeUers,  the  collective  body  of  I 
fid  men.  li  Porcupine,  a  kind  of  large  hedgChkog, 

T  Porker,  a  hog,  a  pig.  **  Porket,  a  young  hog, 

a  Porpoiie  or  Porpus,  the  sea-Ao^. 


repe'ople,  v, 
repe'opled,  a, 
repe't^ling,  n,  &,tL 
^republic,  n, 
T^mb'lican^  a»  &>n 
repub'licanneaB,  n. 
repub'licanism,  n. 
republica'tion,  n. 
repubTiah,  v, 
Tepub'lished,  a. 
Tepub'lisher,  n. 
Tepub'lishmg^  a, 
unpe'ople,  v, 
unpe'opled,  a. 
unpe'opl'mg,  a. 
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tempo'rtum,  n, 
emporet'ic,  a. 
iinpo'rous,  a, 
miporos'ity,  n. 
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pore,  n. 
po'ry,  a, 
po'rineBS,  n. 
po'rouBj  a, 
po'rousneea,  n. 


poll 

poros'ity,  n, 
Ipo'rvsm,  n, 
poris'tic,  or 
poris'ticAi,  a. 


PoRPHYR-^  (*of9u^«)>  pirple, 
ipor'phyry,  n.  porphyriV  ic,  a,  porphyrs.' ceoue,  a. 

por'phyrize,  v, 

PoRR-0,  adv.  forth,  farther:  as,  portend',  to  foreshow. 
Uponrec'tion,  n,  portend'ed,  a.  IT^Mwtent',  n. 

portend',  v.  portend'ing,  a.  portent'ous,  a, 

PoRR-rw,  n.  2.  a  leek,  a  scallion  ;  green. 

porrB.'ceouB,  a.  ^por'r'idge,  n,  Wpor'r'mger,  n. 

**por'ret,  n.  por'ridge-ipot,  n. 

PoRT--«,  fl<  a  gate  of  a  city,  a  door.  (See  Porto.) 
PoRTio,  on-is,f.  3.  (a  pars),  a  part,  a  portion.  (See  Pars,) 
PoRT-e,  portatum,  v.\.  to  carry  or  bear,  to  impart  or  be- 
token :  as,  corrwort',  to  bear  with  or  carry  together,  to 
suit  or  accord;  deportment,  carriage,  behaviour,  con- 
duct ;  export',  to  carry  out ;  report',  to  bear  or  carry 
back ;  import',  to  carry  in,  to  mean,  to  imply. 


comport',  V. 
com'port,  n. 
Qomporfahle,  a. 
comport' Knee,  n. 
comportment,  n. 
deport',  V.  &  n. 
deporta'tioxi,  n. 
deport'ed,  a. 


deport'ing,  a. 
deport'ment,  n. 
export',  V, 
ex'port,  n. 
export'ahXe,  a. 
exporta'tion,  n. 
expoft'ed,  a. 
export'ing,  a. 


export'er,  n. 
import',  V. 
im' port,  n. 
import'ahle,  a. 
import'ed,  a. 
importing,  a, 
importance,  w. 
{5  important,  a. 


•  Aporia,  in  rhetoric,  a  doubting  or  being  at  a  loss  where  to  begin,  or  what  to 
say,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  raster. 

t  EmjHJrium,  a  market  or  place  of  merchandise ;  a  town  or  city  of  trade,  in 
which  the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  centres,  or  to  which  sellers  and 
buyers  resort  from  different  countries. — Such  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Hamburgh. 

t  Ponsm,  in  geometry,  a  proposition,  seeking  to  determine  by  what  means, 
and  in  how  many  ways,  a  problem  may  be  solved. 

$  Porphyry,  a  mineral,  a  kind  of  marble, — so  called,  from  a  purple  ground 
of  a  certain  species  (bund  in  Egypt. 

li  Porrection,  the  act  of  stretching  forth. 

i  Portent,  an  omen  of  ill.  **  Porref,  a  scallion,  a  leek  or  small  onion. 

ff  Porridge,  originally,  a  kind  of  broth;  with  us,  porridge  is  a  mixture  of 
pteal  or  flour  boiled  with  water  or  milk. 

tt  Porringer,  a  small  deep  dish  for  soups  or  liquids. 

ii  Important,  ftcaring  on  or  to ;  weighty,  momentous,  of  great  consequence. 
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im|NM-f  antly,  ad, 

importa'tioD,  n, 

imporfer,  n. 

importune',  v.  &  a. 

importune'lyy  ad. 

impor/M'nity,  n. 

imporfunsicy,  n. 
^nporf 'iinate,  a. 

mport'un&tely,  ad, 

import tinateness,  n. 

impori'unator,  n, 
f imporfuous,  a, 

inopportune',  a. 

moftportune'ly,  ad, 

insupportable,  a, 

insuppor'tebly,  ad. 

insuppor'fablene8s,n. 

misreporf  ing,  a. 

misTeporf,  v.  &  n. 

misreporf  ed,  a, 
Joppor/une',  a, 

opporf  une'ly,  ad, 

oppor/u'nity,  n, 
iporch,  n, 
Wport,  V.  &  n. 
portable,  a. 

Port- 175,  m,  4.  a  harbour,  a  port  or  haven. 

Pos-os  (trotfog),  how  much — '^^posoVogy,  n, 

Poss-£  (a  potis,  able,  &  esse,  to  be),  to  be  able :  as,  i^ 

pos'sihle,.  that  cannot  be;  impotent,  wanting  p^ 

*  Importunate,  beanng  on ;  pressing  or  urgine  in  request  or  demand* 
t  Importucus  or  Unportuous,  having  no  port,  naven,  or  harbour. 
t  Omxjrtuney  bringing  upon  or  to ;  seasonable,  well-timed.  ..  ^^ 

$  Porch  or  Portico,  a  covered  walk.  Formerly,  the  parch  was  a  paouc  p^^ 
m  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher  tatight  his  disciples,  who  were  ^b^ 
called^  Stoics.  .  ^^ 

11  Port^  to  carry  in  form ;  carriage  or  behaviour ;  a  gate ;  a  ^'^J^  p^jflt 
aperture  or  opening  in  the  side  of  a  v\rar-ship.  A  kind  of  wine  made  m  Jf^ 
gal,— so  called  from  the  town  Chorto.  T  Portal,  a  gaU  or  enj""f:' 

**Portcuai8  {k  coidir,  to  dip  doum,  Fr.)  hi  fortification,  a  faUing  ^.^ 
over  the  gatevfay  of  a  fortified  town,  or  of  a  castle,  to  be  let  down  saa 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  ,  ^^ 

ft  Porte,  the  Ottoman  court,— «o  called,  from  the  gate  of  the  Sultans  P" 
where  justice  is  administered, — as,  the  Subhme  Porte,  ..       i^rgi 

tt  Portfolio,  formerly  a  thing  for  carrying  leaves ;  now  a  case  IiW 
book,  to  carry  loose  paper  in. 
$$  Portly,  of  noble  appearance  and  carriage ;  bulky,  corpulent     , 
1)11  Purport,  a  5earinff  forth  or  to ;  design  or  tendency ;  meaning  oi  iffljwf* 
SVPoaology,  in  medicine,  the  science  or  doctrine  of  dotet. 


por^ableness,  n. 

port'ed,  a. 

porf  ly,  a. 

portliness,  n. 
ITpor'ftil,  n.  &  a, 
*'*^)ortcn\'\\B,  n.  &  v, 

porZcul'lised,  a, 
jf Porte,  n, 

port'er,  n, 

port'emge,  or 

port'sige,  n. 

ilpor^fo'lio,  n. 
Jpori'ly,  a, 
port'ico,  n. 
por^man'teau,  n. 
Illlpur'porf,  n.  &  v, 
pur'por^ed,  a, 
pur'porring,  a, 
re-export',  v,  &,  n, 
re-exporta'tion,  n, 
re-export'e^  a, 
re-exporfj^,  a, 
reimpor^un?,  v. 
reimporfu'ned,  a, 
reimporfM'ning,  a. 
report',  v.  &  n. 


reported,  a. 
reporter,  n. 
reporting,  a. 
reporfingly,  ad. 
support',  w.  &  n. 
supportable,  & 
support'flbleneflSj  n. 
Bupporred,  fl. 
supporter,  n. 
sui^f'ing,  tf. 
supporf'less,  a. 
transport',  v 
trans'porf,  n. 
transport^  ed, «. 
tran^Kwi'edly,  fl* 
transporf  edness,  fl. 
transpori'er,  n. 
transporting,  fl. 
transporte'rion,  fl. 
transport' ment, «. 
unimportant,  fl. 
unimporfing,  fl. 
unport'able,  fl. 
unoorf 'Mous,  ft 
unsup 
unsu] 


(See  Pm 
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fo'ientsXe^  a  person  of  'power ^  a  prince  or  king;  posaen'' 
sor,  one  who  possesses  or  occupies. 


bellip'o^ent,  a. 
dispossess',  v. 
-  dispo«8es'sed,  a. 
AieposBes'sing,  a,. 
disjpossessi'on,  n. 
ignlp'otentj  «. 
impos'stble,  a. 
iinpo««tbil'ity,  n. 
im'potencef  n, 
un'potency,  n, 
im'^^ent,  a. 
\m'potent\yi  ad, 
impuis'sance,  n. 
multi|)'o^ent,  a, 
omnip'oteuce,  n. 
omnip'otency,  n. 
Omnip'o^ent,  n.  &  a. 
omnip'otently,  ad, 
plenip'otence,  n, 
plenip'otent,  a, 
plenipofen'tiary,  n. 


*pos'8e,  n. 


posses'sed,  a, 
posses'aing,  a. 
possesai'on,  n, 
poseeB'eor,  n. 
posses'sive,  a, 
posaeB'Bory,  a, 
pos^fiblef  a, 
pos'sihly,  ad, 
|)0»«ibirity,  n. 
po'tency,  n. 
po'teutj  a.  &  n. 
po'tentlyt  ad, 
po'tentness,  n, 
^o7entate,  n, 
po'tentacy,  n, 
po^en'tial,  a, 
poten'tmlly,  ad, 
|)ofential'ity,  n. 
po'testatiwet  a. 


pow'eTj  n, 
pow'erful,  a. 
pow'erfullyy-ad, 
pow'erfulneaBf  n, 
pow'er\e88j  a, 
paw'erlesalyt  ad, 
pou/erlesBneBB,  n, 
^eposaesa^,  v, 
preposses'Bed,  a, 
prepossessi'on,  n. 
^reposaea'sing,  a, 
prepotency,  n, 
prepo'/ent,  a, 
puis'sance,  ru 
puis'sant,  a, 
puis'santlyt  ad, 
repossess',  v, 
rejNMsessi'on,  n, 
unposses'sed,  a. 
UDposses'sing,  a, 
unpreposses'sed,  a. 


Poster- w,  a,  {H  post,  after),  after,  that  comes  after :  as, 
prepoj'terous,  putting  that  betore  which  should  be  after ; 
absurd, 

poste'rioVf  a,  fposter'ity,  n,  piepos'teroualy,  ad, 

poste'riotB,  n,  {pos^'em,  n.  &,€L  prepos'ferousness, ». 

^posferior'^ity,  n,  prepos'terous,  a, 

PosTUL-o,  postqlatum,  u  1.  (ft  posco,  v.  3.  to  demand),  to 
ask:  SLS, pos'tuMe  or  postulnHum,  the  thing  demanded 
in  argument  without  proof. 

expos'ft^te,  v.  expos'/t^Zatory,  a,         posttda'tion,  n. 

expos'ttdating,  a,         pos'ttdant,  n,  posftulaXjory,  a, 

exposttda'tion,  n,         posftidate,  v.  &  n.        postida'tam^  n. 

ex|K)s'<i/Zator,  n, 

PoTAM-05  (flroTttfAog),  a  river. 

hippoporawius,  n.         Mesopoto'mia,  n.         \potamoVogy,  n, 

♦  Posse,  an  armed  power ;  hence,  posse  comitatus,  the  armed  force  of  a  coun- 
tfv  or  shire.  ,  ,        .   i    . 

t  Posterity,  they  who  come  after,  descendants,— as,  the  whole  human  race  are 
the  posterity  of  Adam. 

t  Postern  {kpost),  primarily,  a  back  door  or  gate ;  a  private  entrance :  hence, 
any  small  gate  or  door.  $  Potamdogy,  a  description  of  rivers, 

29 
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PoTBHS,  nUis,  a.  (a  potis,  abk,  &  ens,  being),  able,  power- 

juL    (See  Posse) 
PoT-o,  potum,  V,  1.  {a  flTow),  to  drink :  as,  po'tion,  a  draught, 
a  dose ;  com'|wtotor,  one  who  drinks  with  another, 
coinpoto'don,  n.  jpot'able,  a.  &  n.         jfpot'ul&at,  a. 

com'po^ator,  n.  ^f  ableness,  n.  Jsympo'snim,  n. 

pei7M>^a'<ion,  n.  pota'tion,  n.  aympo'siaic,  a.  &,n. 

'*J9oc'tUeat,  a.  po'tion,  n, 

Pous,  pod-o«  (*ouf,  «o5of),  the  foot;  afoot:  as,  pol'y/ntf, 
an  insect  or  something  that  has  many  feet  or  roots. 
{an'tijMM^e,  n.  jxxfeg'rical,  a.  pol'yim*,  n. 

antipWal,  a.  Itpol'yjporfe,  n.  **tri'j5!od,  or 

llpoitog'ric,  a.  pol'y^u*,  a,  tri'^*,  n. 

Pract-os  (flr^axTof,  ^  ic^atfau,  to  do),  done :  as,  imp-ac'fo'ca- 
ble,  that  cannot  be  do7ie ;  prac'tice,  a  doing  often ;  prog- 
mafic,  meddling. 

imprac'Hcahle,  a.         prac'tice,  n.  pragmat'ic,  a, 

imprac'ticahiy,  ad,       prac'tic,  a,  pragmat'ical,  a, 

imprac'ticahlenesa,  n.  prac'tica},  a.  pragmat'icaMy,  ad, 

wapracticahiVity,  n.     prac'tieally,  ad,  pragmat'icslaess,  n. 

mueprac'tice,  n,         jprac'/icalness,  n.  prag'matist,  n. 

prac'ticahle,  a,  prac'ticer,  n,  j^prax'ia,  n. 

prac'ticahly,  ad,  prac'ticed,  a,  unproc'ticable,  a. 

prac'ticahlenesa,  n,      prac'tic'mg,  a.  imj^oc'tised,  a. 

practicality,  n,         practitioner,  n, 

Fk AY-US,  a.  crooked;   vxrong,  wicked:  as,  deprau'ity,  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  heart,  corruption. 
Aeprave*,  v,  deprava'tion,  n.  deprav'ity,  n. 

depra'ved,  a.  depra'ver,  n,  Wprav'ity,  n, 

depro'vedly,  ad,  depra'v'mg,  a,  UDdepra'ved,  a, 

depra'vedness,  n,         deprave'ment,  n. 

Prboi-cw/ot  PRETi-i7jif,  71.  2.  fl  price,  toorth,  esteem :  as, 

*  Fandent,  fit  for  drink. 
t  Potidenty  pretty  much  in  drink :  fit  to  drink, 
t  Symposium,  a  drinking  together ;  a  meny  feast 

iAntipode,  one  who  lives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  of  couree, 
whose  feet  are  directly  opposite. 


H  Podagric  (ab  Aypa,  a  »sizure),  belonging  to  the  gout 
T  PoJ^podc,  an  animal  v*'  "   ' 


^.  I  with  many /cc<. 

*  Tripod  or  Tripos,  a  bench,  stool,  or  seat  with  three  feet,  on  which  the 
Driest  and  sibyls  in  ancient  times  were  placed  to  render  oracles. 
"H"  Praxis,  use,  practice ;  an  example  or  form  to  teach  practice. 
U  Pravity,  deviation  from  right ;  moral  perversion ;  want  of  rectitude,  corrupt 
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depre'ciate,  to  lessen  or  cry  down  price  or  vahe ;  ap- 
praise' or  appre'aate,  to  value,  to  set  a  value. 


depre'ciaXe,  v. 
depre'ciated,  a. 
Aepre'ciaXing,  a, 
deprecia'tion,  n. 
praise,  n,  &,  v, 
prais'ed,  a. 
prais'er,  n, 
praise'M,  a. 
/iraise'less,  a.     ^ 
prai'singy  a, 
iwflwe'worthy,  a, 
praise'warthmeas,  n. 


sLpprtnse'f  or 
apprize',  V. 
wppriz'ed,  a, 
apprawc'ment,  or 
apprtze'ment,  n. 
apprfli'«er,  or 
9^ppriz'er,  n. 
appriiE'mg,  a.  &  n. 
appre'ciate,  v, 
Kppre'ciated,  a, 
appre'ctating,  a. 
h^preda'tion,  n. 
wppre'ciahle,  a, 

Prbo-oh,  precatus,  v.  dep.  1.  (a  praeco,  m.  3.  a  crier),  to 
pray,  to  entreat :  as,  dep'recate,  to  pray  against,  or  for 
the  averting  o^a  judgment,  to  regret;  im'precate,  to 
invoke,  as  an  evil  on  any  one,  to  implore  a  curse. 


*pre'cioua,  a, 
pre'ciouB]y,  ad. 
j^re'ctousness,  n. 
precios'ity,  n. 
prwcy  n.  &  V, 
price'lesB,  a, 
prize,  V.  &  n. 
priz'ed,  a. 
priz'er,  n. 
priz'ing,  a, 
unappre'ctated,  a. 
undeprec'tated,  a. 


pray'lngly,  ad. 
^preach,  v. 
preach'er,  n, 
preach'ed,  a. 
preach'ing,  n.  &  a. 
Ilprecfl'rtbus,  a, 
preca'riouBly,  ad. 
preca'riousneBB,  n. 
pre'cative,  a. 
pre'catory,  a. 
rmdep'recated,  a. 
unpreca'riouB,  a. 


jhppreca'tiQia,  n.  im'precated,  a. 

Jap'|wecatory,  a.  im'precat'mg,  a. 

campreca'tvm,  n.  iTapreca'tion,  n. 

dep'recflble,  a.  im'precatory,  a. 

dep'recate,  v.'  indepVccable,  a. 

dep'recated,  a.  pray,  n. 

dep'recatu^,  a.  pray'ed,  a. 

dep'recolive,  a.  pray'er,  n. 

d^eca'tion,  n.  pray'erdjl,  a. 

dep'recatar,  n.  pray'erMly,  ad. 

dep'rccflrfory,  a.  pray^eilesB,  a. 

im'precate,  v.  pray'ing,  a. 

Priu)--*  for  Prjed--*,  /.  1.  prey,  plunder:  as,  depVei/ate, 
to  rob,  to  plunder. 
depV6<2ate,  v.  dep'redator,  n.  pred'atory,  a. 

dep'redated,  a.  dep'redatory,  a.  prey,  n,  &  v. 

dep'redating,  a.  jwerfa'ceous,  a.  prey'et,  n. 

depreda'tion,  n.  pre'd^,  a,  prey'ing,  a. 

Predi-cw /or  PRiEDi-crjif,  n.  2.  a  fartnr^-pre'dinl,  a. 

♦  Precious,  of  great  price  or  worth. 

t  ApprecatUm,  earnest  prayer  or  well-wishing. 

i  Apprecatorvt  praying  or  wishing  any  good. 

$  JVeocA.  'fhis  word  is  derived  by  some  etymologists  fipom  pra  et  dtco.  It 
IB  giTen  in  both  ways.    (See  Dico,  p.  112.) 

\iPrecariou8,  primarily,  depending  on  request,  or  on  the  wiU  or  pleasora  of 
another,  uncertain ;  held  by  courtesy,  or  by  a  doubtful  tenure. 
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Peeoitans,  nt-M,  far  Priegnans,  nt-w,  a.  vith  child,  big 
with  young:  as,  imjprcg^'nate,  to  make  pregnanUov 
with  young. 

preg'nance,  n. 

preg'nancy,  n. 

preg'nantf  a, 

preg'nantly,  ad. 

reinapreg^nate,  v. 

Prehend-o,  prehensum,  v.  3.  to  take,  to  take  hold  of,  to 
seize :  as,  supprehend'^  to  take  or  seize,  to  take  with  the 
understanding,  to  think,  to  fear ;  prize,  that  which  is 
taken ;  impreg'nahle,  that  cannot  be  taken. 
apprehend',  v. 


impregn',  v. 
'uapreg'nate,  v,  &,  a. 
Impreg'nated,  a, 
impreg'natiag,  a, 
impregna'tion,  n. 


teimpreg'natedi,  a, 
reimpreg'fuiiisig,  a. 
superimprcgTMi'rion,  n, 
unimprc^'noted,  a. 
mipreg'tianl,  a. 


Kipprehend'ed,  a, 

wpprehend'er,  n. 

wpprehend'ias,  a. 

tipprehen'sible,  a. 

appreAen'ficm,  n. 

appre^en'five,  a, 

appr6Aeii'«ively,  ad. 

ai^c^cn'«ivene8s,  n.  d^ehend'iag,  a. 
♦appren'rice,  n.  &  v.       deprehen'siou,  n. 

appren'ticeship,  n.       deprehen'sible,  a. 
fapjwise',  v. 

appn'«ed,  a. 

appn'^ing,  a. 
Xcomprehend',  v. 

comprefiend'eA,  a, 

comprehend'ing,  a, 

comprehen'sihle,  a, 

camprehen'sihly,  ad. 


en'terpmed,  a, 
en'terpmer,  n. 
en'terprwing,  a, 
impreg'nahlej  a, 
impreg'nahly,  ad. 
imprw'on,  v. 

comprehen'8ih\eneBa,n,impris'oned,  a. 

comprehen'sioUf  n.       iinpm'oning,  a. 

conipre^en'^ive,  a,        impri«'onment,  n. 


compreAen'«ively,  a.    inapprcA«n'<iWe,  a, 

compfeAen'«veness,n.  inapprcAcn'wve, «. 

}compr«c',  r.  mcomprehen'wale^ 

compri'sal,  n.  incomprcfcen'wbjyi 

compri'sed,  a,  •  moomprcAcw'wble- 

comprt'wng,  a.  ness,  n. 

lldepreAcnd',  v.  incanprcA^mbil  ity 

depre^end'ed,  a.  mcompreAen'«k»»  «• 

incoinprc^cn'wve,  A 

indeprctoi'wble, «. 
«^^  ««;/» 0.1^*^  .^         irrepreA«n'«tUe,  a 
deprc*e»'«tblenea3,  n.  irreprcAcn'ftbly,  a* 
ITen'terprwc,  n.  &  v.      misappreAeiwJ't  »• 


misappreftciwi'ed,  a 


misappf eAcn'woD,  Jfc 

preappr c/^'«io"«  ^ 
prc^'nable,  a 
**preA€n'«ile,  fl. 
pre^'^ion,  n. 

pris'on,  n. 


*  Apprentice,  one  who  is  bound  by  covenant  to  senre  a  mechanic  or  oj*^ 

person,  for  a  certain  time,  with  a  view  to  learn  his  art,  mystery,  or  occup" 

m  which  his  master  is  bomid  to  instruct  him.    Appi^entices  are  regularly  t 

by  indenture.    In  old  law-books,  a  barrister ;  a  learner  of  law.  - 

■f  Apprise,  to  inform ;  to  give  notice,  verbal  or  written, — ^followed  by  qf' 

t  Comprehend,  literally,  to  take  in,  to  take  with  or  together ;  to  ^o'^'^JiL^  jn 


elude ;  to  imply,  to  understand,  to  conceive,  that  is,  to  take,  hdd,  or  con&n» 
the  mind.  $  Comprise,  to  contain,  to  include. 

11  Deprehend,  to  catch,  to  seize ;  to  detect,  to  discover.  .ji^^nuA  •  an 

V  Enterprise,  that  which  is  tmdertaken,  or  attempted  to  be  P?'"*'JvJJicil 
attempt,  particularly  a  bold,  arduous,  or  hazardous  undertaking,  eithfit  p»v"**^ 
or  mwaL  **  Prdiensnle,  seiTxag,  graspuag. 

a  Prensation,  the  act  of  seizing  with  violence. 
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reprcAcn'«iblenesB,  n.  surpri'«ed,  a. 
reprehen'sion,  n.  Burpri'sing,  a. 

mrpri'smgly,  ad. 

unappreAcn'wble,  a. 

anappreAen'«ive,  a. 

unapprt'sed,  a. 

iinconQipre/^'«ive,a. 

unen'terpming,  a. 

unpm'oned,  a. 

unrepriev'able,  a. 
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/im'oned,  a. 
prw'oner,  w. 

/irw'onmg,  a,  reprehen'sive,  a, 

prvs'onn\^ntj  n.  reprcAen'«ory,  a, 

prM'on-house,  n.  fepriere',  v.  &  n. 

prize,  n.  reprier'ed,  a. 

■T-eprc/icnrf',  v,  Tepriev'tng,  a, 

reprehend' ed,  a.  irepri'sal,  n, 

reprehend' er,  n.  Jsurpme',  v.  &  n. 

reprehend' ing;  a.  earpri'sal,  n. 
reprehen'sihle,  a. 

Prem-0,  pressum,  v.  3.  to  pres5 ;  as,  compress',  to  press 
together ;  express',  to  press  or  squeeze  out,  to  utter ; 
oppress',  to  press  against ;  imprint',  to  press  on. 

exprc«'»ing,  a.  imprtn^'ed,  a, 

express'tlAe,  a.  imprint'ing,  a. 

expressi'on,  n,  incompr^Mm'stb^d^ 

express'ive,  a, 

express'ively,  ad. 

express' iveness,  n, 

express'ure,  n, 

impress',  v. 


compress',  v, 

com'press,  n. 

compres'sed,  a, 

compres'sing,  a, 

compressi'on,  h. 

compress'vwe,  a, 

compress' iveXy,  ad, 

compress' i\Ae,  a, 

con];)r6ss'tbleness,  n.   im'press,  n. 

compre»«birity,  n.       impres'seA,  a 

compress'xxre,  n. 


comprint,  v, 
depressf,  v, 
depres'»dd,  a. 
depress' or,  n, 
depres'sing,  a. 
depressi'on,  n, 
depress'ive,  a, 
express',  v,  a.  &  n. 
express'ly,  ad, 
expres'sed,  a. 


impress' mg,  a, 
impressi'oik,  n. 
impress'ible,  a, 
impressibil'ity,  n, 
impress'ive,  a. 
impress'ively,  ad. 
impress' ivenees,  n. 
impress'ment,  n. 
impress'ure,  n. 
||im;m'77ia'^  n, 
imprint',  v. 


incomprehensibiVity 
inexpreM'ible,  a. 
mexpress'ihly,  ad. 
inexpres«'ive,  a, 
inoppres^ive,  a. 
ioBxi^press'ihle,  a, 
in8U|)preM'ive,  a. 
irrepress'ihXe,  a. 
opprc»»',  V. 
oppre*'«ed,  a. 
OT^es'smg,  a. 
o^ppressi'oit,  n. 
Gppress'ot,  n. 
opprc«»'ive,  a. 
oypress'vvely,  ad, 
o^ess'iweneaB,  n. 
owerpress!,  v. 
Ipress',  V.  &  n. 


*  Reprehepd,  literally,  to  catch  or  seize  again ;  to  chide,  to  blame,  to  censure, 
to  accuse. 

t  Repriet^,  to  respite  after  sentence  of  death ;  to  suspend  or  delay  the  execo* 
tion  for  a  time, — as,  to  reprieve  a  criminal  for  thirty  days. 

t  Reprisal,  the  seizure  or  taJnug  of  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  taken  from  an 
enemy,  by  way  of  retaliation  or  indemnification  for  something  taken  or  detained 
by  him. 

$  Surprise,  to  take  unawares ;  to  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment ;  to 
confuse. 

II  Imprimatur,  literally,  let  it  be  printed ;  a  license  to  ptrint  a  book,  &c 

T  Press,  to  urge  with  force  or  weight ;  to  squeeze ;  an  instrument  or  machine 
by  which  any  mdy  is  squeezed,  cruMed  or  forced  into  a  more  compact  form ;  a 
machine  for  printing ;  crowd,  throng ;  urgency. 

29* 
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reimpre^'sod,  a. 
reimpres'smgf  a. 
reiinpre«si'on,  n. 
reimprint',  v, 
re'unprint'ed,  a, 
Teimprint'ingj  a. 
repress',  v. 
tepres'sed,  a, 
repres'ser,  n. 
repres'sing,  a. 
reprc««i'on,  n. 
repres's'iye,  a. 
rep'rtmand,  v,  &,  n, 
rep'rtmanded,  a, 
rep'rtmanding,  a, 
reprint',  v. 


re^ print,  n. 
reprint'ed,  a, 
reprint'iag,  a, 
SQ^press^^v, 
Buppres^^  (L 
Buppres'sing,  u, 
Buppressi'on,  n» 
sappres'sive,  a. 
suppres'sor,  n. 
uxicompres'sed,  A 
uuexpres'sihle,  a, 
unexpres'siwe,  a, 
unimpres'sive,  a, 
VLUoppres'sed,  a, 
nnpres'sed,  a, 
QUBuppres'sed, «. 


|ifet'sed|  tL 
pres^^,a, 
pres"  singly,  ad, 
pres'ser,  n. 
press'-hed,  n. 
'^ess'-gfLOg,  n. 
press'man,  n. 
press'nre,  n. 
print,  V.  &  n. 
prinfed,  a, 
print'er,  n, 
print'ing, a.  Sin* 
print'ii^-'mk,  n, 
print' ing'TpBLper,  n, 
print'ing'presB,  n. 
print'lees,  a. 
reimpress',  v. 

Presbyte*-os  ('t^tf^vTs^osy  it  ir^if^vg,  dd),  elder  or  olderi 
a  priest :  as,  p-es'byter^  an  elder^  a  priest 
Bxchpres'byter,  n.         presbyte'ria],  a,  presbyte'riAnism,  n, 

compresbyte'rislf  a,     presbyte'riaxi,  a,&,n.  \pres'byt€ry,  w. 
jfpres'byter,  n, 

Prestigi-^  for  Prjestigi-^,/.  l.juggKng  iiichs,  deceiiSt 
impostures, 
pres'tigea,  n,  prestigia'tion,  n,         prestig'iator^^  «• 

prestig'ioQB,  a.  prestigia'tor,  n. 

PRiM-t^-^  a,  (a  pris,  a.  before,  prior,  a,  former)^  first: ^ 
primkry,  of  the  jirst ;  onn'ciple,  the  first  of  any  thingf 
the  cause  or  origin,  element ;  prw'^ine  or  prim'itvr^* 
first,  ancient ;  prime' va\,  of  the  first  age. 
antiprm'ciple,  n.         {impri'mis,  ad,  ore'mtership,  »*• 

archprt'fTiate,  n.  Wpre'mier,  n,  &,a,       ^prim,  a,  &  v, 

*  Preu-gangt  a  detachment  of  seamen  under  the  command  of  an  offio^Tt 
empowers  to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service.  ^^ 

t  Presbyter^  so  called,  because  the  persons  appointed  to  this  office  were  tcmf 
tofutt  advanced  in  age.  .   ^^ 

t Presbytery,  a  body  of  elders  including  pastors  and  eiders;  in  ecclesutfncw 
government,  a  judicatory  consisting  of  all  the  pastors  of  churches,  y}^^L, 
certain  district,  and  one  ruling  eider,  who  is  a  layman,  from  each  perish,  cooj 
missioned  by  the  kirk-session  to  represent  the  parish  in  conjunction  **^,  r^^ 
minister.  This  body  receives  appeals  from  the  kirk-sessi<ni ;  and  *PP®*\^^?to 
the  pre8b5^ry*may  be  carried  to  the  provincial  synod,  and  from  die  syW* 
the  General  Assembly. 

$  Imprimis  (Lat.)  in  the  first  place ;  first  in  order. 

II  Premier,  Jirst,  chief,  prmcipia ;  thefrtt  minister  of  state,  the  pnme  « 

IT  Prtm,  ibrmal,  precise. 
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PRI 

l>rtiii'ne8B,  n. 

pri'tnury,  a. 
pri;manly,ad. 
pri'marinesBf  n. 

pri'mateshipf  n. 
prima'tml,  a, 
primat'ical,  a, 

'f.prime,  n,  a,  &,v 

-pri'medf  a. 
prime'ly,  ad. 
prime'neaat  n. 

ipri'mer,  n, 
jpri'ming,  a, 
ftimefim.,  a, 
jprime'vous,  a. 

Ijprimige'nial,  or 
primoge'nvdX,  a. 
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ITprMntgr'enous, «. 

primUi'fiX,  a. 

prim'itive^  a,  &,n. 

prim'itiYely,  ad, 

prim'itiveuesBf  n. 
♦♦/iriwiogen'itor,  n. 
ttprtmogen'iture,  n. 


PRI 

prtit'cipally,  ad, 
jM^ipal'ity,  n, 
lirm'cipalaesB,  n» 
llllprtncip'ia,  n. 
l»rtncipia'tion,  n. 
/M^n'cipete,  n. 
^n'ciple,  n.  &  V. 


I^rimogfen'itureship,  n^pnn'cipled,  a, 
XlprimoT'di&l,  a.  &  n.  iriI|>ri'or,  a.  &  n. 
/irimor'diate,  a,  pri'oress^  n. 


}{|>nm'ro8e,  n,  pri' orate,  n, 

pri'my,  a,  pricr'iiy,  n. 

prince,  n.  &  v.  prt'orship,  n, 

prin'ceaa,  n,  pri'ory,  n, 

/irtTice'dom,  n.  pris'tme,  a, 

prince'like,  a,  subprt'or,  n. 

prince'ly,  a,  &  iii2.  an|>rtnce'ly,  a, 

j)rtitce'Iiness,  n.  unpr m'cipled,  a. 
jpnn'cipal,  a.  &  n. 

Prism-^,  at-05  (irgitffMt,  -a«rog,  ^  «^w,  to  saw,  to  cut),  that 
which  has  been  sawn ;  an  optical  glass  used  in  experi- 
ments on  light  and  colours, 

prism,  n.  prismai' icsWy,  ad,        prism'oid,  n, 

prismatf  ic,  a,  pris'my,  a,  prismatoid'al,  a, 

prismat'ical,  a. 

Pmy-us,  a,  single,  one^s  own ;  not  public,  peculiar,  taken 
away :  as,  pn'vate,  peculiar  to  one^s  own»  secret,  a  com- 
mon soldier;  priva'Aon,  a  taking  away;  deprive',  to 
take  from. 

.deprive*,  v.  depri'vin^,  a,  pri'vacy,  n. 

^epri*vah\e,  a.  depriva'tion,  n,  pri'vate,  a,  &,  it. 

depn'red,  a,  demrive'ment,  n,  pri'mtely,  ad. 

depri'ver,  n.  inaepri'vahle,  a,  pri'vatenesB,  n, 

*  Primacy^  the  chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity ;  supremacy. 

t  Primate,  Uie  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  church. 

X  Prime,  first  in  rank  or  in  excellence ;  blooming ;  the  spring  of  life ;  to  put 
the  first  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun ;  to  lay  on  the  first  colour  in  nainting. 

^  Primer,  a  small  book  in  which  children  are  first  taught  to  read. 

II  Primigenial  or  Primt^enial,  first-bom,  original. 

T  Primigenms,  firstrfonaed  or  generated. 

**  Prinwgenitor,  the  first  father  or  forefather. 

tt  Primogeniture,  the  state  of  being  bom  first  of  the  same  &mily ;  in  law, 
the  right  wnich  belongs  to  the  eldest  son  or  daughter. 

It  Primordial  or  Pnmordiate,  first  in  order ;  existing  from  the  first. 

$$  Primrose,  an  early  flower.  Illl  Prindpia^  first  prindpleB. 

TT  Prior,  preceding  in  the  order  of  time ;  fiyrmer,  antecedent,  anterior ;  the 
■ttperior  of  a  conveat  of  monlu,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot 
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priv'Heged,  a. 
priv'i]eging,  a. 
ipriv'Yf  a.  &,n, 
priv'ily,  ad, 
priv'ityj  n. 


llpnv'y-chamber,  n. 
TTprtv'y-council,  n. 
**^i>'y-counsellor,  n. 

priv'y-Bea.1,  n. 

undeprt'ved,  a. 


'^privateer',  n.  &  r. 

pnvo'tion,  n.  &  a. 

fpriv'ative,  a.  &  n. 

/irtv'atively,  ad. 

pWv'afivenees,  n. 

Iprtv'tlege,  n.  &  v. 

Prob-0,  probatum,  r.  1.  (^  probus,  a.  g^oorf,  honest)^  to 

prove,  to  try:  as,  approve',  to  like,  to  be  pleased  with, 
to  commend;  impro^'able,  not  likely;  proba'tion,  the 
act  of  proving  or  drying,  a  trial;  proh'iiy,  goodness^ 
honesty. 

approve',  v,                  comproba'tion,  n,  disprou'ing,  a, 

approv'ed,  a,                disapprofta'rion,  n,  disproof',  n, 

approv'er,  w.                 diBSip' probatory,  a,  impro6'oble,  a, 

appror'ing,  a,            JJdisapproue',  v.  imjwoft'ably,  fl<i. 

approre'ment,  n.           disajjprov'aJ,  n.  iinproftflbil'ity,  n. 

approtf'able,  a.              disapprov'ed,  a.  ||||im'pro&ate,  v, 

sipprov'sJ,  n.                 disapprov'ing,  a,  iaciproba'tion,  n. 

approfta'iion,  n.         ^disprove',  v,  improb'ity,  n. 

ap'proftarive,  a.            dis/jrov'able,  o.  im^wove',  v. 

VLp' probatory,  a,            dispror'ed,  a.  im^ov'ed,  a. 

tfcom'jproftate, ».             disprov'er,  n.  improv'er,  n. 

*  Privateer,  a  ship  of  war  fitted  out  by  private  individuals,  to  seize  or  plunder 
the  ships  of  an  enemy  in  war. 

t  Privative,  taking  away ;  consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ;  not  pori- 
tive.  Privative  is  in  things,  what  negative  is  in  propositions, — as,  privative  oles* 
sings,  safeguard,  liberty,  and  integri^.  In  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a  word,  which 
changes  its  siffniHcation,  and  ^ves  it  a  contrary  sense, — as,  a  (Gr.)  in  abyss,  a 
bottomZe««  gulph ;  un  (Eng.)  m  unwise,  not  wise ;  in  (Lat)  in  tnhuraan,  not 
human.  The  word  may  also  be  applied  to  afiixes, — as,  less,  in  harm2eM,  vri^ 
ou<harm. 

I  Privile^,  literally  and  originally,  a  private  law ;  a  peculiar  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage, right  or  immunity,  enjoyed  by  a  person,  company,  or  society,  not 
common  to  others. 

$  Privy,  private,  secret,  privately  knowing ;  a  necessary  house.  In  law,  a 
partaker,  a  person  having  an  interest  in  any  action  or  thing, — as,  privy  in  blood. 

II  Privy-chamber,  in  Great  Britain,  the  private  apartment  in  a  royal  residence 
or  mansion.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  are  servants  of  the  king,  who 
are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at  court,  in  their  diversions,  &c. 
They  are  48  in  number,  under  the  lord  chamberlain. 

f  Privv-council  of  a  king  consists  of  a  number  of  distinguished  persom 
selected  by  him,  to  advise  him  in  the  administration  of  government — Ekuk- 
stone, 

**  Privy-counsellors,  members  of  the  jmtjy-council.  They  are  made  by  the 
king's  nomination,  without  patent  or  grant. 

TT  Comprobate,  to  agree  in  approving,  to  concur  in  testimony. 

tl  Disapprove,  to  dislike,  to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judgment,  to  censure  as 
wrong. 

$$  Disprove,  to  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous,  to  confute,— as,  to  ditprooe  an 
assertion,  a  statement,  an  argument,  a  proposition. 

nil  Improbate,  to  disallow,  not  to  eq)prove. 
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ixaprov'iag,  a, 
improve'ment,  n. 
iooprov'able,  a, 
improv'ableness,  n, 
improvahiVity,  n. 
irreprw'able,  a. 
irreprov'obly,  ad, 
prob'ahle,  a. 
prob'ahly,  ad. 
probahiVityj  n. 
'•Jwo'ftate,  n. 

proba'tionsA,  a. 
proba'tionary,  a, 
proba'tioner,  n. 
proba'tioneTBhipf  n. 
fpro'bative,  or 
^     pro'batory,  a. 

Probr-cw,  71.  2, 
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!:proba'tor,  n. 
^ofta'tum,  est,  n. 

||pro6£,  n.  &  V. 

/wofec'-scissors,  n. 
jprob'ity,  n, 
Tproof,  n,  &  o. 

proo/*'le8s,  a. 

prove,  V. 

prov'ed,  a, 

prov'ei,  n. 

prov'ms,  a, 

prove'Me,  a, 

prove'ahly,  ad. 
**fep'ro6ate,  a.  n,  &,  v, 

rep'robated,  a. 

rep'robater,  n, 

Tep'robateneBs,  n. 


PRO 

reprobation,  n. 
reproba'tiaaer,  n. 
ijfteprove'f  v, 
reprov'ed,  a. 
reprov'er,  n. 
Teprov'inst  a. 
reprov'ame,  a. 
reproof,  n. 
Belf-approv'ing,  a, 
self-reprov'ed,  a. 
8^1f-repr(n;'mg,fl.&  n 
unapjprov'ed,  a. 
unimprov'ed,  a. 
animprov'oble,  o. 
iinimprov'ableiieflt,n. 
unprov'ed,  a. 
unrepror'ed,  o. 
anreprov'able,  a.  • 


rep'robating,  a. 

shameful  or  wicked  action,  disgrace, 
reproach;  find  language :  as,  ex'probrate,  to  upbraid, 
ex'probmte,  v.  Hoppro'brium,  n.  appro'brioualy,  ad. 

exprobra'tion,  n.  oppro'6ru>us,  a.  oppro'Mousnees,  n. 

exprobra'tive,  a. 
PlROCAx,  ac-w,  a.  pert,  petulant,  saucy. 

proca'cious,  a.  proca&iiy,  n. 

Tbodiqi-um,  n.  2.  {H  prse  et  dico,  to  tell,  or  agp),  anything 
ovi  of  the  common  course  of  things ;  an  omen. 

*  ProbaUy  the  proving  of  the  genuineness  and  validity  of  a  ivill  or  testament 
The  right  or  jurisdiction  of  proving  wills.  In  England,  the  spiritual  court  has 
Ihe  prmate  or  wills. 

iFrobatiix  or  Probatory,  serving  for  trial  or  proof, 

X  Ptobatort  an  examiner,  an  approver ;  in  law,  an  accuser. 

$  Prdbatum  eat  (Lat  it  is  provei),  an  expression  subjoined  to  a  receipt,  &t  the 
cure  of  a  disease,  denoting  that  it  has  been  tried  or  proved. 

II  Probe,  to  try ;  to  examine  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  some  cavity  of  the  body,  by 
the  use  of  the  probe  or  surg^eon's  instrument,  thrust  into  the  part ;  hence,  to 
search  to  ihe  bottom,  to  scrutinize,  to  put  to  a  test  j  to  examine  thoroughly  into 
causes  and  circumstances. 

T  Proof,  trial,  experiment ;  the  denee  of  strength  in  spirit,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  little  bubbles  appearing  on  me  top  of  the  liquor  aner  agitation,  called 
the  bead.  In  law  and  logic,  that  degree  of  evidence,  which  convinces  the 
muid  of  the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces  belief.  Firmness  or  hard- 
ness Uiat  resists  impression ;  firmness  of  mind.  In  printing  or  engraving,  a 
rough  impression  of  a  sheet,  taken  fi)r  correction. 

**  Rtmrobate,  not  enduring  j>roQ^  or  trial :  rejected ;  abandoned  in  sin,  or  to 
•nor ;  lost  to  virtue  and  grace. 

ft  Reprove,  to  blame,  to  censure ;  to  charge  with  a  &ult  to  the  fiioe,  to  chide ; 
to  excite  a  sense  of  guilt 

^  Opprobrium,  reproach  mingled  with  contempt  or  disdain. 
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prod'igy,  n.  prodigi' omly,  ad.        prodigi'cnsaQeB,  n. 

prodigi'ouB,  a, 
PRdEMi-crjif,  n.  2.  («'gooffMov,  ab  lego  &  o?fii.og,  a  uoay  or  song), 

preface — pro'em,  n.  proc'mfal,  a. 
Prol-£5,  /  3.  an  offspring  or  progeny :  as,  j^roSfic,  pro- 
ducing young  or  /n«i<,  fruitful, 
improltf 'ic,  a.  prolif 'ic,  a,  proiifica'tion,  n. 

iinproltf 'icate,  r.  jpro/if 'ically,  <u2.  unpro2tf 'ic,  a. 

j?roMf' erous,  a.  p-o/tf  icness,  n. 

Prompt- i7»,  a.  (^  pro  &  emo),  brought  forth,  ready.  (See 

Emo.) 
Pron-its,  a.  having  the  face  downwards  ;  inclined. 

prone,  a.         prone'neaa,  n.         ^prona'tion,  n.         jfprona'tor,  n. 
Propag-o,  Tn-w,  /.  3.  {ab  ago),  a  shoot  or  branch,  a  race, 
an  offspring :  as,  prop' agate,  to  generate,  to  spreai 
j»rop^tii^able,  a,  prop'agsXingf  a.         Iprop'oghwiiBm,  n, 

prop'agKtef  v.  propaga'tion,  n.  propagBJod'lsty  n. 

prop'agBted,  a,  prop'ogRtor,  n. 

Prop-e,  adv.  near :  Proxim-ct*,  a.  nearest,  next :  as,  ap- 
prox'imsite,  nearest  to,  near  toj  wpproach',  to  come  or 
go  near  to ;  ipropin'quity,  nearness  in  place,  time,  or 
blood. 

SLppropinqiui'tiaa,  n.  w^oach'ing,  a.           propU'iatoTf  n. 

approo^'imant,  a.  irreproach'Me,a.        propWiatory,a.&>n. 

approar'tmate,  v.  &  a.  irreproack'ably,  ad.     propiti'oua,  a. 

approjc'tmated,  a,  irreprooc^'ableness,  n.  propUi'ouBly,  ad. 

BLipprox'imating,  a.  propin'quBitef  v.           proptti'ooBaesB,  n. 

approar'tmative,  a.  propin'quity,  n.           prox'imal,  or 

eipproxima'tion,  n.  propifiate,  v.               prox'imaXe,  a. 

w^oach',  V.  &  n.  propit'iated,  a.            prox'imaiely,  ad. 

approach' able,  a.  propit'iahle,  a.             prox'ime,  a. 

approocA'ed,  a.  propit'iating,  a.           proximHty,  n. 

approac^'er,  n.  ipropitia'tion,  n.           ||reproacfe',  v.&Ln. 

*  Pronation,  the  motion  or  act  of  turning  the  palm  <2oumtDare^r-opposed  to 
supination. 

T  Pronator,  among  anatomists,  a  muscle  of  the  fore  ann,  which  serves  to  turn 
the  ^m  of  the  hand  downwards, — opposed  to  supinator. 

t  Propagandism,  the  art  or  practice  of  propagating  tenets  or  prindplea — 
DwighL 

^Propitiation,  the  act  of  making  near  in  favour,  or  propitious ;' appeasmg ; 
m  Ihedu^y,  the  atonement,  or  atoning  sacrifice  ofifered  mr  Christ  to  God,  to 
assuage  his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious  to  sinners.  Cnrist  is  the  |>ropt^ 
turn  tor  the  sins  of  men. — Rom.  iii.  25.    1  John  ii.  2. 

^Reproach,  to  censure  in  terms  of  opprobrium  or  contempt ;  to  charge  vwth 
a  nult  in  severe  language ;  to  upbraid ;  to  suggest  blame  for  any  thing. 
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nproach'ahle^  a,  leproach' fuHy,  ad.        xuoi^pftroach'ed,  a. 

Ttqtroach'edf  a,  un&^pproach'ahle,  a,      vaapropiti'ooB,  a. 

Teproach'ing,  a.  unapproac^'abieness,n.unreproacA'ed,  a, 

reproach' fijl,  a,  ^ 

Propiti-o,  v.  I.  to  appease,  to  atone,     (See  Prope.) 
PROPRi-i7s,_ii.  {liiproY>e), peculiar,  one^s  own;  fit:  as,  ap- 

pro'priatef  to  make  peculiar  to,  to  make  one's  own; 

prop'eriy,  what  belongs  to  any  thing  or  person. 

hppro'priahle,  a.  expropria'tion,  n,  prop'erly,  ad. 

appro'jinate,  v.  &,  a.     improp'er,  a.  prop'ernesa,  n. 

uppro'priated,  a.  improp'erly,  ad.  prop'erty,  n. 

appro'jjriately,  ad.      \\mpro'pria.te,  v.&,a.  proprt'etaiy,  n,  &  a. 

appro'i^riateness,  n.      iinpro'pnated,  a,  proprt'etor,  n. 

a,^pro'priaXing,  a.         impro'priating,  a.  propri'eixess,  n. 

approprta'rion,  n.         imjwopWa'rion,  n.  propri'ety,  n. 

appro'priator,  n.  impro'priatoTj  n.  unappro'jpriated,  a. 

*appro'|)nefary,  n.         impropri'ety,  n.  unprop'er,  a. 

clisapjpro'prtate,  a.&  n.\prop'er,  a.  unprop'erly,  ad. 

expro'prmte,  v. 

Pbos-^,  y.  1.  language  not  metrical,  prose, 
prose,  n.  &,v.  prosa'ic,  a.  pro'sal,  a, 

pro'ser,  n.  prosa'ist,  n. 

Proselyt-os  (flTfotfriXuTo^,  (I  'irgog  &  iXsu^u,  to  come),  one 
neidy  come  or  arrived;  a  new  convert, 
ipros'elyte,  n,  &  v.         pros' elyt'iBm,  n.  pros' elytize,  v. 

Prosop-ojv  (*f  oTwirov,  A  flT^o^  &  (1)4^,  the  look,  the  visage,  of 
o^TTo/xai,  to  look,  to  see),  a  visage,  a  character  or  person — 
Wprosopoleip' sy,  n.  ^prosopope' ia,  or  pros' opopy,  n. 
Prosper,'  a.  (a  pro  &  spero,  v.  1.  to  ^ope),  hicky,  success- 
ful: as,  pros' perity,  success. 

*  Approprietaryt  a  lay  possessor  of  the  profits  of  a  benefice. 

t  Impropriate,  to  annex  the  possessions  of  the  church  or  a  benefice  to  a  lay- . 
man. 

t  Proper,  peculiar,  one* 8  own ;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to  a  person " 
or  thinjg ;  not  common.    That  is  not  j>roper  which  is  common  to  many.    5lotmg 
an  individual ;  fit,  adapted ;  correct,  just. 

$  Proadyle,  a  new  convert  to  some  religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  some  par- 
ticular opinion,  system,  or  party.  Thus,  a  Gentile  converted  to  Judaism,  is  a 
proselyte ;  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianity  is  a  proselyte,  &c. 

II  Prosopclepsy,  respect  of  persons ;  more  particularly,  a  premature  opinion 
or  prejudice  against  ^person,  formed  by  a  view  of  his  external  appearance. 

iProsopopem  or  Prosopopy,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  things  are  repre- 
sented as  persons,  or  by  which  an  absent  person  is  introduced  as  speaking,  or  a 
deceased  person  is  represented  as  alive  and  present.  It  includes  personification, 
but  it  is  more  extensive  in  its  signification. 
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impnwper'fty,  n  pros'pered,  a.  pros'peronmemf  n, 

impros'perooB,  a,         pros'pering,  a,  unpfWperous, «. 

in^ro^perxHisly,  ad.     protper'ity,  n.  unpro9'peroaB\y,  ad. 

unpros'pensa&\e8B,  n.  pros'peroaa,  a,  unpro«'j>erouBnees,n. 

pros'pefj  V,  proa'perooBly*  ^« 

PROTB-n»,  m.  2.  a  marine  deity — ^Pro'teus,  n.  pro'teaUftL 
Prot-os  (flrgwTog),  first :  as,  ;)rotoplas'tic,  ^r*^  formed. 

prothon'otBuy^  n.  pro'tomestyr,  n.*  ||pro7otype,  n. 

jTTO^/^n'otary-ship,  o.  /wti'foplast,  n.  ITprotox'yd,  n. 

•(yro'/ocol,  n.  /wotoplas'tic,  a,  protox'yiafe,  irr  ' 

Ipro'tocohBt,  n.  {^o'topope,  n. 

Proxim-its,  o.  (a  prope),  nearest,  7iea:t     (See  Prope.) 
Pruri-o,  v.  4:.  to  itch :  as,  prt^rig'inous,  tending  to  a  prU' 

rigo  or  itch. 
**pru'nence,  n.  jmi'n'ent,  a.  prurig'inous,  a. 

pru'riency,  n.  pruti'go,  n.  ^ 

Psalm--*  (4^XfAa,  H  >^aXXw,  to  touch  and  put  in  motion, — 
as  strings  of  a  musical  instrument),  a  holy  or  sacred 
song :  as,  psal'ter,  book  of  psalms, 
psalm,  n.  psdlmod'icaX,  a.  psalmog'n.pheT,  n. 

psal'mielt,  n.  jjpsalmog'mphY*  n.  ^     psal'ter,  n. 

psal'mody,  n.  psalmog'rsiphiBt,  n.    Wpsed'tery,  n. 

psedmod'iCj  a. 

PsEUD-o«  (>^su5og,d  4/8u5w,  to  deceive),  falsehood :  Sis,pseud(h 
apos'tle,  a  false  apostle;  pseudog'raphy, false  writing* 
|>«eM(fo-apo8'tle,  n.        pseu'dogrwph,  or  pseudog'm^hy,  n, 

*  Proteus,  in  my tliology,  a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wfio 
was  supposed  to  assume  various  forms  or  shapes :  hence  one  who  easily  or  £re» 
quently  changes  his  fonns,  principles,  or  pi^fessions ;  a  turn-coat 

t  Protocoi  (a  KoWa,  glue\  the  original  copy  of  any  writing  ,*  a  record  or  regi»- 
tty ; — so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  gluing  together  of  pieces  of  paper,  or  fiom  a 
spreading  of  it  on  tablets.  (It  was  formerly  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  book, 
jya.  which  the  title  or  name  was  written. — We6«fer.) 

t  Protocolist,  in  Russia,  a  register  or  clerk. 

$  Protopope,  chief  pope  or  imperial  confessor,  an  officer  of  the  holy  directing 
83mod,  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia. 

11  Prolctype,  literdly,  Jlrst  type  or  form ;  an  original  or  modd  after  which  any 
thing  is  formed ;  the  paOem  of  any  thmg  to  be  engraved,  cast,  &c.  exemplarr 
archetype. 

T  Protoxyd,  a  substance  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

•*  Prurience,  an  itching ;  longing  desire  or  appetite  for  any  thing. 

tt  Pscdmography,  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  psdbns  or  sacred  songs  and 
hymns. 

UPsdUery,  an  instrument  of  music,  (a  kind  of  *  harp),  used  by  the  Hebrews 
m  their  worship,  the  form  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
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pseudoVogy,  n.  ^pseudovaeXsl'Mc^  a,      Xpseudo-^fAceJnc^  n. 

psewkh^roph'et,  n,     jpsettdomorph'oua,  a,     pseudO'VolcAn'iCj  a. 

PsYCH-JE  (4'ux>j,  ^  •+ux"»  ^  breathe),  the  breath,  the  breath 

of  life ;  the  souL 

iwnetcmpsycho'sJB,  n.     peychoVogy,  n.  psychoVogisX,  n. 

[metemp'sychose,  v,      psycholog'ic,  a.  psychom'sichy,  n, 

%P9y'che,  n.  psychotog'iceiH,  a,         psy'chomancy,  n. 

Ptom— w«  (^-Twfjwt,  H  flriiTTw,  to  fall),  a  faU:  as,  antio'toris,  in 
grammar,  the  putting  of  one  case  for  anotner. 
BxAip'tosiB,  n,  l\A'ip'tote,  n,  Bymptomafic,  a, 

**ap'tote,  n.  Wmetemp'tosiB,  n.  Bymptomat'ical,  a. 

aptot'ical,  a,  ||||inonqp'tote,  n.  8ymptomat'icB.Uy,ad. 

fJBB'ymptote,  n.  H^sym'ptom,  n,  eymptomatoVogy,  n. 

asynapto/'ical,  a.  proemp'to^is,  a.       ***trip'tole,  n, 

Pty-0  {truu),  to  spit :  as,  /)<y5';wagogue,  a  medicine  that 
•        promotes  discharges  of  saliva  or  spittle, 
hemop'tysis,  or        jjjpty'$^ism,  n.  ptys'tnagogue,  n. 

hexnopto'sia,  n. 

*  Pseudo-metdUic  lustre  is  that  which  is  perceptible  only  when  held  towards 
the  lights — as  in  minerals. 

t  Paeudo-morphouSt  not  having  the  true  form. 

X  PseudO'VdUxtnOf  a  volcano  that  emits  smoke,  and  sometimes  £ame,  but  no 
lava ;  also,  a  burning  mine  of 'coal.  <^ 

$  Metempsychons,  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a  man  afler  death  into  some 
other  animal  body;  transmigration.  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  held  that 
after  death  the  touU  of  men  pass  into  other  bodies,  and  this  doctrine  still  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  India  and  nhina. 

ti  Metempsychoset  to  translate  from  one  body  to  another, — as  the  sotd. 

f  Psyche,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married. 

*♦  Aptote,  an  indeclinable  noun,  having  no  variation  of  termination,  or  distinc- 
tion of  cases. 

ft  AsyjrqOole,  literally,  not  falling  in  together,  not  meeting  or  coinciding;  a 
line  approaching  nearer  to  some  curve,  but  though  infinitely  extended,  would 
never  meet  it, — as  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  an  infinite  distance. 

it  mpMe,  a  noun  which  has  only  two  cases, — as,  mppeticB,  suppers. 

^  Metemptosis,  in  chronology,  the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent  the 
new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bissextile 
once  in  134yearB.  The  opposite  to  this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  a 
day  every  900  years,  and  another  every  2400  years,  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happ^ing  a  day  too  soon.  . 

nil  Mcmoptote^  a  noun  having  only  one  oblique  case. 

TT  Syn^ttontt  properly,  something  that  happens  in  ccmcurrence  with  another 
thing,  as  an  attendant.  Hence,  in  medicine,  any  afiection  which  accompanies 
disease ;  a  perceptible  chimge  in  the  body  or  its  functions,  which  indicates  dis- 
ease. The  causes  of  diseases  often  lie  beyond  our  sight,  but  we  learn  the  nature 
of  them  by  the  symptoms.  Particular  symptoms,  which  more  uniformly  ac- 
company a  morbid  state  of  the  body,  and  are  characteristic  of  it,  are  called  pa- 
thognomonic or  diagnostic  symptoms.  A  sign  or  token ;  that  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  somethin^^  else. 

♦••  TripfofH,  a  noun  havmff  three  cases  only. 

ft!'  Ftwdism,  an  unnatural  or  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  salivation. 

30 
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PuBSRy  o.  (a  pubesy  /.  S.  d€wn  or  soft  hair),  marriageable. 

pu'berty,  n.  pubeefcence,  n.^         pubea'cent,  a. 

fvELio-uSf  a,  belonging  to  the  people,     (See  Popubis.) 
PuD-xo,  V.  2.  to  be  ashamed  or  modest:  as,  im'/m^ence, 

want  of  modesty. 

*puden'd&,  n.  |repu'<2tate,  v. 

•bm'rfic,  or  repu'iitable,  a. 

pu'e^ical,  a.  repu' (Stated,  a. 

pu'dencj,  n.  repu'<2iatiiig,  a. 

pudic'ity,  n.  repuc^ta'tion,  n. 

as,  pu'erile,  of  or  like  a  boy. 
ptier'peral,  a,  puer'peTouB,  a. 


im'/mcfence,  n. 
im'/mcfency,  n. 
im'ptiient,  a. 
im'piMiently,  od. 
im|m(/ic'ity,  n. 

PuER,  m.2.  a  boy 


pu'erile,  a, 
puerU'itj,  n, 

PoGN-w«,  /  1.  (a  pugnus,  m.  2.  the  fist),  a  fght,  a  battle  : 
as,  expugn\  to  conquer,  to  take  by  assault ;  \mpugn\  to 
attack  or  oppose ;  o'ppugn',  to  attach 


{pu'^ist,  n. 
pugUvBHic,  a. 
img'na'cious,  a. 
pugnac'ity,  n. 
repug'najkcei'fi, 
repwg^nancy,  n. 
reptf^nant,  a, 
Tepug'nBnily,  ad, 
UDre^ug^nant,  a. 


expugn*,  V.  o^ugn'ed,  of 

eximg'n'er,  n.  opjm^'er,  n. 

exptfgTia^ion,  n.  oppugn'iog^  a, 

expug'nahle,  a,  oppug'n&ncj,  n. 

impugn',  V.  oppu^'nant,  a. 

impugn'er,  n,  oppugna'tion,  n. 

impugna'tion,  n,  Tpropugn',  v, 

mexpug'nahle,  a,  prop^gTi'er,  n. 

oppugn',  V,  pu'giliBm,  n, 

PuLEx,  pulic-M,  m.  3.  a  flea — pu'licose,  or  pu'Kcous,  a. 
PoLL-17-s,  m.  2.  any  young,  a  chick;  a  bud:  3,3,  pul'lulsLte, 
to  bud;  ptd'kt,  a  young  hen;  poult,  a  chicken. 

pouU,  n.  pottZ'/ry-yard,  n.  puUula'tion,  n. 

||pau/7erer,  n.  pul'let,  n.  repul'lulate,  v, 

i[poul'try,  n.  pul'luU.te,  v.  r^mUula'tion,  n. 

PuLMO,  on-is,  m.  3.  the  lungs. 

pvl'momxy,  a.  pulmon'ic,  a,  &,n, 

PuLP-w«,  /  1.  the  pith  or  soft  part  of  trees. 
**pulp,  n.&,v.  pulp'oMsaesa,  n.  p^p'h  «• 

pulp'oua,  a, 

*  Pudenda^  the  partt  of  gdneration.  t  Fudic^  belonging  to  them 

t  Renudiaie,  to  put  away,  to  divorce, — as  a  wife ;  to  cast  away,  to  reject,  to 
discard.  $  Pugilist,  one  who  fiehts  with  his  Jists. 

II  Poulterer,  one  who  deals  m  poultry.  T  Poiutry,  domestic  fowls. 

**  Pulp,  a  soft  mass ;  the  soft  substance  within  a  bone,  marrow ;  the  soft, 
succulent  part  of  fruit ;  the  aril  or  exterior  covering  of  a  coflee-berry ;  to  oe- 
pnve  of  the  pulp  or.integument,— as  the  coffee-berry. 
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PuLPiT-iw,  n.  2.  a  place  raised,  where  the  speaker  stands 
— ^pul'pity  n.  pt^i<-eroguence,  n,  ptdpit-or' ator,  n. 

PuLvis,  er-is,  m.  3.  dust,  poicder:  as,  pul'verize,  to  reduce 
to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding,  &c. 
pow'der,  n.  &  «.  jwiZ'vcrate,  or  |m/'i;erous,  a. 

pow'dery,  a.  ptd'verize,  v,  ptUver'nlence,  n. 

pul'verahle,  a.  ptU'verized,  a.  imZver'ulent,  a, 

jpul'verin,  or  pul'verizin^,  a.  \jnUfvil,  n.  &  v. 

ptd'ver'me,  n.  pulveriza'tion,  n. 

PowG-o,  punctum,  v,  3.  to  point  or  prick:  as,  compunc'- 
don,  a  pricking,  a  pricking  oiF  heart ;  expunge',  to  blot 
out — as  with  a  pen,  to  efface ;  pun'gent,  pricking,  acrid, 
sharp ;  poi'gm.n\,  sharp,  piercing,  keen. 


compundtiGn,  n. 
compunctious,  a, 
compunc'tvfe,  a. 
expunge',  v. 
expung'ed,  a, 
expung'ing,  n,  &  a. 
esjmnc'fion,  n. 
poi'gnaace,  n. 
pot'gnant,  a. 
poi'gnsji^j,  ad, 
point,  n,  oiv. 
point'er,  n, 
point'ed,  a, 
poinf edly,  ad, 
point'ednesa,  n, 
point'ing,  a,  &>n. 


pointleBB,  a, 

hpon'iaxd,  n, 

\ipounce,  n,  &  v. 

poun'ced,  a, 
^punch,  n,  &  v, 

punch' ed,  a, 
♦^nc'tete,  or 

/mnc'/ated,  a. 
ttpttnc7tform,  a, 
WpunctiV  io,  n. 

punctWHoxia,  a, 

punct\['\o\jAy,  ad, 

puncfil'iousness,  n. 
}}|mnc'fo,  n. 
Illlpunc'taal,  a. 

punc'txxdXXj,  ad. 


imnc'ftialist,  n. 

punc^aalness,  n. 

owncfuarity,  n. 
iril|mnc7uate, «. 

^nc'tuated,  a. 

punc'Uj&tmg,  a, 

punctvaJiion,  n, 
***punc't\XTe,  n,  &  v. 

punc'Paxedi,  a. 

punc'txkTing,  a, 

punc'tvhXje,  v. 

pun'gence,  n. 

purfgent,  a, 

impunc'tual,  a, 

unptinc^ual'ity,  n. 

wopun'otnsitea,  a. 


*PuLpit,  an  elevated  place  or  inclosed  stage  in  a  church,  in  which  the 
l^eacher  stands. 

t  Ptdveriut  the  ashes  of  the  plant  barilla,  nsed  in  making  glass  and  soap,  and 
in  bleaching  linen.  t  Pvlvilf  a  sweet-scented  powder, 

$  Poniara,  a  small  dagger ;  a  pointed  instrument  for  stabbing,  borne  in  the 
hand,  or  at  the  girdle,  or  m  the  pocket 

II  Pounce,  a  daw  or  talon  of  a  oird  of  prey ;  to  fall  on  suddenly,  to  &U  on  and 
teize  with  the  daws, — as,  a  rapacious  fowl  pounces  on  a  chicken. 


f  Punch,  to  perforate,  to  thrust  against  with  something  obtuse,  (elbow.) 
**  Punctate,  m  botany,  perforated,  full  of  small  holes ;  having  hollow  doti 
ecattered  over  the  surface, 
tt  Punctiform,  having  the  form  of  a  point 

Xt  Punctilio,  a  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  ceremony,  or  proceeding. 
$$  Puncto,  a  nice  point  of  form  or  ceremony ;  the  point  in  fencing. 
till  Punctual,  exact,  observant  of  nice  points. 
TT  Punctuate,  to  mark  with  points, — as  in  books. 
***  Puncture,  a  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point 
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PDNio-r;s^  a.  (a  PcBni,  Carthaginians),  of  Carthage  or  ks 

,   inhabitants — ^pu'nicy  a.  &  n. 
PuNi-^,  punitum,  v.  4.  (a  poena,  punishment),  to  punish : 
as,  ixnpu'niiy,  without  punishment. 
dispun'i^able,  a.         ^n'ishing,  a.  pu'nUiye,  a. 

impu'nity,  n.  /iiin'ishment,  n.  pu'nitory,  a. 

pun'ish,  V,  imn'ishable,  a,  un/mn'ished,  a. 

/mn'ished,  a.  ^n'ishableness,  n.       unpun'ishing,  a. 

imn'ifiher,  n.  ^ntti'on,  n. 

PoF-w«,  /.  L  a  young  child,  the  image  of  a  child;  apple 
of  the  eye,  or  eye-baU, 
jpup,  r.  &  n.  pU'pUtiry,  a,  pup'petry,  n. 

ipu'pa,  n.  pupilai'ity,  n.  **pup'py,  n.  &  t. 

Ipu'pU,  n,  llptfpiv'orous,  a.  pup'pyma,  n. 

pu'pilage,  ru  lipup'pet,  n. 

PuRG-o,  purgatum,  v.  I,  to  make  clean,  to  purge:  as,  ex- 
^r^'atory,  cleansing,  purifying ;  purgato'n^l,  belong- 
ing to  purgatory. 

compurgation,  n.        ex'purgatoT,  n.'  purg'ative,  a.  &  n. 

compurga'tor,  n,  expurg'atory,  a.        j^purg^atory,  n.  &,  a, 

expurge',  v,  p^gc,  v.  &  n.  purgat&rial,  or 

ex'purgBte,  v.  purg'ed,  a.  purgat</fmji,  a. 

ex'purgateA,  a,  purg'er,  n,  BWpeTpurgaftUm,  n. 

ex'purgatmg,  a.  purg'ing,  a.  Sin.         unpurg'ed,  a. 

expurga'tion,  n.  purga'tion,  n, 

PuRLOiif,  V.  (Fr.  H  pour,  for,  &  loin,  far  off^  to  take  or 
carry  away  fir  one^s  self,  to  steal 
purloin',  v.  purloin' er,  n.  purloin'ing,  n.  &  a. 

purUdn'ed,  a, 

PuR-175,  a.  pure^  clean:  as,  im'pure,  not  pure, 

*  Punic  (k  Pceni,  the  CarthagirdanSy  from  Phceni,  Phenicians,  as  Carthage 
was  settled  by  Phenicians),  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians ;  faithless,  treacher- 
ous, deceitful, — ^because  they  abounded  in  artificeg,  stratagems^  and  perfidy. 

t  Pup,  a  whelp ;  to  bring  forth  whelps  or  young. 

t  Pupa,  an  insect  in  that  state  in  which  it  resembles  an  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes,— called  chrysalis  or  aurelia. 

$  Pttpil,  one  under  age,  or  under  the  care  of  a  guardian';  the  eye-ball. 

II  Pupivorous,  eating  larvas  and  crysalids  of  insects. 

f  Puppet,  a  small  image  in  the  human  form,  moved  by  a  wire ;  a  doll. 

••  Puppy,  a  whelp ;  applied  to  persons,  a  name  expressing  extreme  contempt 

tt  Purgatory,  among  Roman  Catholics,  a  supposed  place  or  state  after  death, 
in  which  the  souls  of  persons  are  purified,  or  in  which  they  expiate  such 
offenccB  committed  in  this  life,  as  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Afler  this 
purgation  from  the  impurities  of  sin,  the  souls  are  supposed  to  be  received  into 
heaven. —  Wdtster. 
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pus'ttdaoBf  a. 
Bup'puraXey  v. 
sap'puratmg,  a. 
suppwra'/ion,  n. 
Bu^'purative,  a,  &,  n. 


antipw'rtftin,  n,  9(ti'rify,  v,  ^rifein'ical,  a. 

impure',  a,  pu'rifier,  n.  ;?Mrtean'ically,  ad. 

impurely,  ad,  pu'rifying,  n.  &  a,  pu'ritaniam,  n. 

impure'neBS,  n.  )?Mnfica'tion,  n.  pu'ritSLXiize,  v. 

impu'rity,  n.  purif 'icsitiwe,  a,  pu^rity,  n. 

pure,  a,  punf 'icatory,  a,  ^'rist,  n, 

pure'ly,  ad.  *pu'ritSLYi,  n.  &  a.  ^r'lieu,  n. 

pure'neas,  n.  j^unten'ic,  a.  unpu'nfied,  a. 

Pus,  pur-w,  71.  3.  the  corrupt  matter  of  sores :  as,  dep'w- 
rate,  to  purify,  (a  chemical  term) ;  sup'pwrate,  to  gene- 
rate pTis. 

dep'wrate,  v,  &  a.  fpw'nilence,  n. 

dep'ttrated,  «.  ^w'rulency,  n. 

dep'ttrating,  «.  pu'rulent,  a. 

depura'tiott,  n.  pw«,  n. 

dep'Mrfltory,  a,  fpus'tule,  n. 

pii'riform,  a.  pus'tulate,  v. 

PusiLL-iTs,  a.  {a  pusio,  m.  3.  a  child),  weak,  small,  or  /i7^. 

jptmttanim'ity,  n.         pM«^an'imously,  a.  ^ptmZZan'imousness,  n. 
pusilhxi'iiaoMS,  a, 

PuT-0,  putatum,  v.  \.  to  lop  or  j?rtt7ic  /  to  think,  to  adjust 
accounts :  as,  am'pw^ate,  to  cut  off  a  limb ;  compute', 
to  reckon ;  dispute',  to  differ  in  opinion,  to  debate ;  im- 
pute',  to  charge,  to  ascribe ;  repute',  to  think,  to  ac- 
count. 

Ilaccownf ,  n.  &  v.  accoMniabil'ity,  n.        account-book,  n. 

account'oble,  a.  account'ant,  n.  am'pti/ate, ». 

account' flbly,  arf.  accounted,  a.  Bjn'pwtated,  a, 

account'ableness,  n.     account'ing,  a.  &  n.    am'puteting,  a, 

♦  Puritan,  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  puritans  were  so 
called  in  derision,  on  account  of  tneir  professing  to  follow  tne  pure  word  of 
God,  in  ooposition  to  all  traditions  and  human  constitutions.  Hume  dves  tbia 
name  to  tnree  parties ;  the  political  jturitans,  who  maintained  the  highest  jmn- 
ciple^f  civil  liberty ;  the  puritans  in  discipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  cere- 
monies and  government  of  the  Episcopal  Qiurch ;  and  the  doctrinal  puritans, 
who  rigidly  defended  the  speculative  system  of  the  first  reformers. 

t  Purulence,  the  generation  of  ptis  or  matter ;  pus. 

t  Pus/fde,  a  pimple,  a  blister ;  a  small  push  or  eruption  on  the  skin. 

$  PusiUanimity,  littleness  or  weakness  of  mind ;  that  feebleness  of  mind  which 
shrinks  from  trifling  or  imaginary  dangers. 

II  Account,  a  sum  stated  on  paper ;  an  entry  in  a  book  or  on  paper,  of  things 
boueht  or  sold,  ef  payments,  services,  &c.  including  the  names  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction,  date,  and  price  or  value  of  the  thing ;  a  computation  of 
debts  and  credits ;  a  mode  of  reckoning ;  narrative,  a  statement  of  facts ;  an 
assignment  of  reasons ;  reason  or  consideration,  as  a  motive ;  value,  impor* 
tance ;  profit,  advantage  ;  regard,  behalf,  sake ;  to  deem,  judge,  consider,  think, 
or  hold  in  opinion ;  to  value. 

30* 
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discoim/'ed,  o.  indis'jm/flble,  fl. 

discotm/'er,  n.  indis'|m£ably,  al 
discounting,  a.  &  n.     ind  is'puf  ableness,  n. 

dispu/e',  V.  &  71.  pu'lat'iwej  a. 

dispu'/ed,  c  recourU',  v. 

dispK'ter,  71.  recounCed,  fl. 

disputing,  ti.  &  a.  recouni'ing,  fl. 

dispu/e'less,  ti.  repute',  v.  &  n. 

dis'jmtoble,  a.  repti/c'less,  a. 

dis'imfant,  n.  Sl  a.  rep'utahle,  a. 

disputa't'ioD,  ru  Tep'utahXy,  ad. 

disptUa'tious,  a.  repu'ted,  a. 

di^n^'fotive,  a.  repu'tedly,  od. 

disrept/te',  n.  &  v.  repii'fing,  fl. 

disrep'n^able,  a.  rcjmte'fion,  n. 

disrepi/fo'tion,  ti.  \\sappute',  y. 

imptUe't  V,  suRpute'/ion,  n. 

impti'^ed,  a.  unaccountable,  a. 

impu'ter,  n.  unaccountably,  ad. 

impu'ting,  a.  unaccouni'ableneffi. 

impu'lable,  c^  uncoun/'able,  a.  [«• 

impti^ableness,  n.  undis'pii/able,  a. 

impufa'iion,  n.  undispu'/ed,  a. 

im/m'fadve,  a.  unrecouni'ed,  a. 

impu'iflrively,  fld.  unrep'u/able,  a. 

PuTR-/5^  a.  rottew,  /e/idf ;  as,  impidres'ciblef  that  cannot 
be  corrupted  or  become  rotten. 


VDpmWtkm,  fu 
*compMte',  V. 

compu'toble,  a. 

coinptt7ed,  tu 

com/m'/er,  7t. 

compu'/ing,  a. 

com/m'dst,  7t. 

comptf/a'lioD,  7t. 
foottJif,  o.  &n. 

coimf  able,  a. 

cotm/'ed,  a. 

couTif  er,  71. 

couTi^'less,  a, 

cotm/'ing,  a.  Sin, 

cotm/'ing-honse,  n. 

counf  ing-room,  ti. 

depu/e',  ». 

deputed,  a. 

depu'/ing,  a. 

deputa'tion,  n, 

dep'utize,  v, 
Jdep'tt/y,  n. 

dep'u/6-8herifl^  ti. 
(discount',  n,  &,v. 

discount'able,  a. 


imputres'cible,  n 
^ptUred'inoaSj  a, 
jm/res'cence,  ti. 
jpu/res'cent,  a, 
putres'cible,  a. 


pu'tridf  a. 
pu'tridness,  or 
puirid'ity,  n. 
pu'trifyf  V, 
pu'tri&ed,  a. 


pu'trify'mg,  a, 
jpM/rifac'tive,  a. 
;>M/rifac'tion,  n. 
|n«/rtfica'tion,  n. 
unpu'irtfied, «. 


Pygme  (iruyfiwj),  the  fist ;  as  big  as  the  fist 

*  Compute^  to  number,  count,  or  reckon ;  to  cast  together  several  *"F*J* 
particulars,  to  ascertain  the  amount  or  aggregate ;  to  cast  or  estimate  in  toe 
mind ;  to  calculate.   •     •  * 

t  Count,  to  number,  to  tell  or  name  one  by  one,  or  by  small  numbers.—*^  |J 
count  the  years,  days,  and  hours  of  a  man's  life ;  to  reckon,  to  impute ;  w 
esteem,  account,  think,  judge,  or  consider. 

t  Deputy,  a  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  another,  especially*  pej*" 
sent  with  a  special  commission  to  act  in  the  place  of  another ;  a  lieutenant; 
viceroy.    A  sheriff  appoints  a  deputy  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

$  Discount,  literally,  a  counting  back  or  from ;  a  sum  deducted  fiom  "JP"^ 
cipal  for  prompt  or  advanced  payment;  to  deduct  a  certain  sum  or  rate  pw 
cent,  from  the  principal  sum. 

II  Suppitte,  to  reckon,  to  compute.  ^ 

Jf  Putredinous,  proceeding  from,  or  partaking  of  putrefaction;  having  an 
offensive  smell. 
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*P9ff'^j9  or  pig^'my,  n,  Sl  a,  pygme'tm,  a, 

Fylor-us^  m,  2.  ('JTuXw^o^,  H  iruXrij  a  gate),  the  lower  and 
right  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
pylo'rusj  a,  pylor'ic,  a. 

Pyr,  pyr-os  {ncu^,  ^f u^s),  fire :  as,  empyr'cal,  formed  of 
pure  fire  and  light,  pertaining  to  the  highest  heaven, 
^empyro'sia,  n.  ftpyr'tte,  n.  jpyrom'eter,  n. 

empyr'e^  or  pyritsL'ceouB,  a,       -ITIIjjyronom'ics,  n. 

empyre'an,  o.  &  n.      pyrU'ic,  or  |?yr'omancy,  n. 

/>yW<'ical,  a. 
|)yr'ttous,  a. 
pyritif'eroas,  a. 
pyr'itize,  v. 
iJpyritoVogy,  n, 
pyroV airy  f  n. 
/jyrolig'neous,  or 
}{pyrolig'nic,  or 
|?yrolig'nous,  a 
llllpyrol'ogy,  n. 
pyroVogvEX,  n. 

Pyrrho,  on-is,  m,  3.  a  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the 
sceptics. 


Xempyreu'msL,  n. 

ebapyreumaV  ic,  a. 

empyreumat'ical,  a. 
jempyr'ical,  a. 

pyr'amis,  or 
Wpyr'amid,  n. 

pyram'id&l,  a, 

pyramid* ica.\,  a. 

pyramid'icsHiyj  ad. 
^pyre,  n. 
**pyr€toVogy,  n. 


jpyroman'tic,  n,  &,  a. 
***|)yroph'anous,  a. 

/jyroph'orus,  n. 
fttpyj'oph'orous,  a. 

iilpyr'oscope,  n. 
iipyrotech'nics,  or 
pyr'otechny,  n. 
pyrotech'nic,  a. 
I^yrotech'nical,  a. 
o^otech'nist,  n, 
llpyrot'ic,  n,  &  a. 


*  Pygmy,  a  dwarf,  a  person  not  exceeding  a  cubit  in  height  This  appella- 
tion was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fabulous  race  of  beings  inhalnting  Tlirace, 
who  waged  war  with  the  cranes,  and  were  destroyed  by  them. 

t  EmpyrosUt,  a  general  fire,  a  conflagration. 

X  EmpyreumOy  in  chemistry,  a  disagreeable  smell  produced  from  burnt  oils,  in 
distillations  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

^Empyricalt  containing  ihe  comhusUJbiU  principle  of  coaL 

il  Pyramid,  a  solid  bo(fy,  or  figure  havmg  the  form  of  flame.  The  pyramids 
in  Egypt  may  have  been  erected  to  the  sun,  during  the  prevalence  of  Sabian- 
ism. — Webster.  T  Pyre,  a  funeral  pile ;  a  pile  to  be  burnt 

**  Pyretdogy,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  fevers,  or  doctrine  of  fevers. 

ft  Pyrite,fire-Btone ;  a  genus  of  inflcmimable  substances  composed  of  sulphur 
and  iron,  or  other  metal ;  a  sulphuret  of  iron  or  other  metal. 

U  Pyritdogy,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  pyrites. 

^Pyrdignic 


V  a  treatise  on  heat ;  or  the  natural  history  of  hecU,  latent  and 


Fyrdignic  or  Pyrdignous,  generated  or  procured  by  the  distillation  of 
wood. 

HUP/ 
sensible. 

fir  Pyronomics,  the  science  or  laws  of  light  and  heat. 

♦**  Pyrophanous,  rendered  transparent  by  heal. 

ttt  Pyrophorus,  a  substance  which  takes  flre  on  exposure  to  air,  or  which 
maintains  or  retains  light.  .        ^  ,       . 

tttPyroscope,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pulsatory  motion  of  the  air,  or 
the  intensity  of  ?ieat  radiating  from  a  fre.  , .       ^  ,  ,        . 

$$$  Pyrotechnics  or  PyroUchny,  the  art  of  making /ire-works ;  or  the  science 
which  teaches  the  management  and  application  of  fire  in  its  various  operations 
m  gunnery,  rockets,  &c. 

lulll  Pyrotic,  a  caustic  medicine ;  caustic. 
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*pyr'rhoniBm,  n,  pyrrhon'ic,  a,  pyr'rhonvgt,  n, 

Pythagoras,!  m.  1.  {Hv&ayo^ag),  fln  ancient  philosopher 

pytJiagore'oji,  n.  &  a,  pythagor'icalt  a.  pythag'orismf  n. 

pythagor'icj  a. 
Python,  m.  3.  (ituBuv),  a  serpent  Ulled  by  Apollo. 

tpyth'ian,  a.  \\pyt?ion'iCf  a.  ITpy/A'onist,  n. 

Q. 

QuADR-wf,  /.  1.  (a  quatuor,  /owr),  a  square,  or  a  ^^gfwre 
having  four  equal  sides :  as,  quadrate,  square,  a  square, 
to  suit,  to  agree  with ;  quadreit!md\,  comprising  fawr 
years ;  g^ttadnp'artite,  divided  into  four  parts ;  quad'- 
n«ped,  a  ybwr-footed  animal ;  quar'ter,  a  fourth  part ; 
quad'rsLiit,  the  fourth  part. 

hiquad'raie,  n.  ^tmdrant'al,  a.  Qrt£aefridec'imal,  a, 

\nqtiadnit'ic,n,&,a,  WWquadfvBt,  n,  jj[\quadriAeii't&te,  a. 

**quad'ragene,  n.  quad'roXe,  a,  n,  &  v,  \llquad'riM,  a. 

ijquadrages'imti,  n.        quadrat' ic^  a.  l^quadrim'gouB,  a,    • 

quadrageB'imai,  a.        qtuid'rature,  n.        ||||||^arfrilat'eral,<i.&n 

IXquad'rsingle,  n.  quadren'mal,  a,     ^nquadriliVen.],  a. 

quadnn'gvUar,  a,    ^^quad'rible,  a,  ♦***^arfrille',  n. 

i^quad*rajit,  n.  ***^a<?ncap'sular,  «.  jj^jquadriVlion,  n. 

*  Pyrrhonism,  scepticism,  universal  doubt. 

t  Pythagoras.    See  foot-note  under  Metempsychosis,  p.  349. 

t  Pvthian,  pertaining  to  Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered  oracles 
at  Delphi.    Apollo  was  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery. 

$  Pythoness,  a  sort  of  witch ;  also,  the  female  or  priestess  who  gave  oracular 
answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece. 

II  Pvthonic,  pretending  to  foretell  future  events.  IT  Pythonist,  a  conjurer. 

**  Quadragene,  a  papol  indulgence,  multiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

+t  Quadragesima,  Ijent, — so  called,  because  it  consists  of  forty  da3r8. 

tt  Quadrangle,  a  gtou^rtlateral  figure ;  a  square ;  a  figure  of  four  sides  and 
four  angles. 

$$  Quadrant,  the  fourth  part,  an  instrument  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the 
sun  or  stars,  of  great  use  in  astronomy  and  navigation. 

nil  Quadrat,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal  of  different  sizes,  used  to  fill  the 
void  spaces  between  words,  &c.  A  mathematical  instrument,  called  also  a 
geometrical  sauare,  and  line  of  shadows. 

TIT  Quadribie,  that  may  be  squared. 

***  Quadricapsular,  having  ^owr  capules  to  a  flower. 

ttt  Quadridentaie,  having  four  teetn  in  the  edge.       Itt  Qtwirfrt/W,/ottr-cleft 

$$$  Quadrijugous,  pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Hill]  QuadruaJeral,  having  four  sides  and  four  angles. 

U?  Qf^driliteral,  consistmg  of  four  letters. 

****  QuadriUe,  a  game  played  by  four  persons  with  40  cards,  being  the  t^ 
;k  af>er  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights  are  discarded  j  a 


mainder  of  the  pad 

modern  dance  in  set 

tttt  Quadrillion,  a  million  multiplied  thrice  by  a  million. 
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^quad'rikhsLtey  or  quad'rupiy,  ad,  quarVer-d^.y,  n. 

quad'riiohedy  a,  quad'rupled,  a,        ||||P^Mar/'er-deck,  n. 

fquadriioc'nl&Ty  a,         quad'rupling,  a,    iri[1[gt«ar«'er-master,  n. 

Xquadrino' mia.]^  a,  quadru'plicBiie,  a,  &  v*^^**qtuirt'eTn,  n. 

{^iwkfrtp'artite,  a.  quadrupiicaJtvcm,  n,  tttt^*"^'''^^,  n.  &l  a, 

^uoi^ripartiti^on,  n.  ***^ar'antine,  n.  &  a.  WWqua'ter'Co^mxiaj  n. 

ll^tMulrtph'yllous,  a.       ^uor'antined,  a.      {{{{^uo^'ern,  a. 

iiquad'riteme^  n,  ^ruor'antining,  a.     ||||||||^rttafern'ary,  a. 

♦♦qtMkHsyi'lable,  n.   ttt^'w«'•^  w.  ITIF^qrMaiem'ion,  ?t.  d&  v. 

ttgttorf'rivalTe,  or       jjl^Mflr/'an,  n.  &  a.  *****gM<rfern'ity,  n. 

ft^rtiae^nvalv'ular,  a.        ^uarfo'don,  n.      ftttt^w^^'^ui,  n. 
^^uiM^riv'ial,  a.  {JJqfuarf'er,  ti.  &  v.  tttifs^arf  ron,  n. 

Illlfl^flkiroon',  n.  quarVeired,  a,  «ate<u2'roned,  a. 

ir^igfwiwi'rMman,  n.  ^war^'erly,  a.  &  ad.  {}}{}9^rtiare,  a.  n.  &  v. 

quiui'ruped,  n,  &,  a,     qtiart'emge,  n.  ff^uore'ness,  n, 

quad'ruplef  a,n.&>v,    qitart'ering,  n.  Si  a. 

QujER-o,  quaesitum,  v,  3.  to  ask,  to  seek,  to  obtain :  as,  con'- 

*  QuadrUdbatey  having  four  lobes. 

t  QvadrUoctdatt  having  four  cells, /owr-ceUed. 

t  Quadrinomud,  consisting  of  four  denominatioos  or  terms. 

$  Quadripartite,  divided  into  four  parts. 

i  -QuadnphyUous,  having  four  leaves. 

T  Quadnreme,  a  galley  with  four  benches  of  oan  or  rowers. 

•*  QuadrisyUaUey  a  word  of  four  ^llables. 

ft  Quadrivalves,  a  door  with  four  folds  or  leaves. 

tX  QuadrivalvuJar,  having  four  valves, /our-valved. 

$$  Quadrimcdf  having  four  ways  meetmg  in  a  point 

ttti  Quadroon,  in  Spanish  America,  the  of&pring  of  a  mulatto-woman  by  m 
vi^te  man ;  a  person  ^ar<er-blooded. 

TT  Quadruman,  an  animal  having  four  hands  or  limbs  that  correspond  to  th« 
hands  of  a  man. — as,  a  monkey. 

♦♦♦  Quarantine,  properly,  the  space  of  forty  days ;  appropriately,  the  term  of 
forty  days,  during  which  a  ship  arriving  m  port  and  suspected  of  being  infected 
with  a  malignant,  contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all  intercourse  with 
the"  city  or  place.  Hepce  restraint  of  intercourse,  to  which  a  ship  supposed  to 
be  infected,  is  subjected,  either  for  /<w<y  days,  or  for  any  other  limited  term, 
accoiding  to  circumstances.  ttt  Quart,  the  fourth  yari  of  a  gallon. 

^XQuartaji,  designating  xhe  fourth;  occurring  every  fourth  day;  an  ague 
that  returns  every /owrt*  day.  $$$  Quarter,  the  fourth  part 

mill  Qmrter-deck,  the  short  upper  deck. 

irnir  Quarter-master,  one  who  regulates  the  quarters  and  provisions  of  soldiers. 

*•**  Quartern,  X\ie  fourth  part  of  a  pint  ,•  a  gill. 

tttt  Quarto,  a  book  in  which  every  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 

ttit  Quater-cousins,  kindred  ip  the  fourth  degree ;  pronounced  katter-cuxna. 

$$$$  Quatern,  consisting  of  four ;  your-fold. 

Illlllll  Q'«rt«mary,  the  number /our. 

f  irnir  Quaternion,  the  number /our ;  a  file  of  four  soldiers. 

*****  Quatemity,  the  number  four. 

ttttt  Qiio^rain,  a  stanza  of /Qwr  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

XUXt  Squadron,  literally,  a  square  form ;  hence,  a  square  body  of  soldien, 
infantry  or  cavalry ;  a  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war,  em- 
ployed m  a  particular  expedition ;  or  a  third  part  of  a  naval  armament  . 

^^  Square,  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right  angles. 
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quer^  to  subdoe,  to  gain  by  force;  inquire^  to  ask  B, 
question,  to  search ;  request  y  to  ask^  to  solicit ;  regwrc', 
to  demand;  'uiquesty  judicial  inquiry,  search,  a  jury. 


*9ucquest'9  n, 
Require' 9  v. 

Bcqui'rMej  a, 

Bcqm'red,  a, 

ac^iif'rer,  n. 

ncqufring,  n,  &,  a. 

ac^re'ment,  n. 

hcquinti'aD,  n. 

ac^tcit'ttiye,  a. 

tLCquisitively,  ad, 

ixm'quer,  v, 

can'querahle,  a. 

coo'^uerableness,  n. 

coo'^u^red,  a. 

con'^tiermg,  a, 

con'queroT,  n. 

coa'queressj  n, 

coWquestj  n. 

idjsquisiti'oa,  n, 
ex'quisitBf  a. 
ex'gimitely,  ad. 


eidquisiXeaem,  n. 
exquis'itivej  a. 
in'^ve^,  n. 
ingutre^,  v. 
inqui'rahie,  a. 
inqvi'rent,  a, 
inqui'rer,  n. 
in^ut'ring,  a, 
mqui'ry,  n. 
^^mqiiisiti'on,  n, 
in^rumti'ooal,  a. 
iaquts*4iive,  a.  &  n. 
inguis't/ively,  odL 
inguis't^iyeneas,  n. 
inguis't/or,  n. 


in^^iost/o'rial,''!!. 
ini/um/o'rious,  a. 
ITper'^trisite,  n. 
perguistti'on,  n. 
prereqtitrc',  v. 


♦♦gue'rent,  n. 

9116'rist,  n. 
^que'ry,  n.  &  v. 
tj^iiesC,  n.  &  V. 
{ Jgues'tioD,  n.  &  V. 

^tiey'lioiied,  0. 

^net'lioDiii^,  n.  &  0. 

^ties'lioDaue,  0. 

ques'tiomibleDeBB,  n, 

ques'tkiDtLTj,  a, 

ques'tioDsr,  n. 

gues'tionisty  n. 

ques'tionleBB,  n. 

^ices'forship,  n. 


irir^M€»'/t«ary,  a.  &  n. 

recon'qiicr,  v, 

remquire',  v, 
***Tequesf,  v.  &  n. 

Tequest'ed,  a. 


prereg'utsite,  a.&,n.    leqitesfer,  n. 


*Acquesi,  the  thins  gained  ;  a  place  acquired  by  icM«e. 

t  Aapdrty  to  gain,  oy  any  means,  something  which  is  in  degree  pennanen^ 
or  which  becomes  vested  or  inherent  in  the  possessor, — as,  to  acquire  a  titles 
estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  &c.  PlantB  acquire  a  green  colour  fiom 
the  solar  ray&.  A  mere  temporary  possession  is  not  expressed  by  acquire^  bat 
by  gmuj  obtain,  procuret^-BB,  to  tMam  (not  acquire;)  a  book  on  loan. 

tiyisquigition,  a  fomml  or  systematic  inquiry  into'  any  subject,  by  argumenti 
or  discussion  of  the  (acts  and  circumstances  that  may  elucidate  trathr-«Ma'^ 
ap]^ied  to  a  written  treatise. 

%  Exquisite,  literally,  sought  out  cur  searched  €>r  with  aire ;  whence  ekoia, 
9dect ;  nice,  exact,  very  excellent;  accurate,  capable  of  nice  p^oeption  or  dis* 
crimination;  extreme. 

II  Inquisition,  inquiry,  a  searching,  official  examination.  In  some  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  a  court  or  tribun^  established  for  the  examination  and  pon* 
ishroent  of  heretics  (Protestants.)  This  court  was  established  in  the  tenth  cen* 
tury,  by  Father  Dominic,  who  was  charged  by  Pope  Innocent  lU.  with  ordeis 
to  excite  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  people,  to  extirpate  heretics  (Protestants) 

T  Perquisite,  a  fee  or  pecuniary  allowance  beyond  ordinary  salary  or  settled 
wages.  ♦*  Q^ierent,  an  inquirer. 

1t  Query,  a  question ;  an  inquiry  to  be  answered  or  resolved ;  to  ask  a  que** 
tion ;  to  see^  to  inquire.  tt  Quest,  act  of  seeking,  a  search. 

^  Question,  the  act  of  asking  ;  that  which  is  asked  ;  inquiry ;  dispute  or  lolh 
ject  of  debate ;  doubt ;  trial. 

III!  Questor^in  Roman  antiquittr,  an  officer  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  treasure ;  the  receiver  of  taxes,  tribute,  &c 

ITT  Qnestuary,  studious  of  profit. 

***  Request,  expresses  less  earnestness  than  entreaty  and  stqjjUcatumt  ind 
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request'ingt  a,  re^tiuiteness,  n.  unlnquis'itiYe,  a, 

require',  v.  TequisitVoD^  n.  nnques'iionable,  a. 

lequi'rahle,  a.  re^uts'itive,  a,  ungue^'tionably,  ad, 

reqiU'red,  a,  Tequis'itory,  a.  un^ties'/ionableness^ 

re^utre'ment,  n.  unac^'red,  a.  vaaques' lioned^  a.  [n. 

leqm'ring,  a,  uncon'guerable,  a,  ungues' tioumg,  a* 

^^utdte,  a.  &,  n,  uncon'querdbly,  ad.  warequest'&^f  a, 

re^'uwitely,  ad,  uncon'gtiered,  a, 

QuAL-/s,  a.  of  what  kind  or  sort ;  such :  as,  qual'tfy,  to 
fit,  to  modify;  qttal'iiy,  nature  of  any  thing. 

diaqual'ifv,  v,  qualify,  f.  qiuu'ifying,  a. 

diaqtud'ined,  a,  qual'ineT,  n,  qual'ity,  n» 

dis^tio/'tfyin^,  a,  ^aZtfica'tion,  n.  qual'itied,  a. 

dis^uoZtfica'tion,  n.      qual'iQed,  a.  nnqtud'ify,  v. 

qual'i^Bhle,  a,  ^uoZ'tfiedness,  n.  unguoZ'ified,  a, 

QuAirT-c7.9,  a.  how  great,  how  much^  as  nmch  as, 

fal'l^fttHTil,  a.  quan'titalivQy  or         Xquan'tnm,  n. 

quan'tity,  n.  quan'titive,  a, 

QuART-i7s,  a.  (a  quatuor),  the  fourth,     (See  Quadra.) 
QuAS&-o,  V.  I,  (H  quatio),  to  shake.  (See  Quatio  and  Cutio.) 
QuATi-o,  quassum,  v,  3.  to  shake :  as,  quash,  to  crush ;  to 
annul. 

coaquas'sate,  v,  quash' ed,  a.  iquassa'tian,  n. 

coaqtuusa'tkai,  n.        quash'rag,  a.  squash,  v.  &  n« 

quash,  v.  (See  Cutio.) 

Qu£R~oj2,  V.  dep.  3.  to  complain,  to  bewail:  as,  querimo'ni^ 
ous,  complaining,  apt  to  complain. 

^iqtunr'rel,  n.  &  v.  quar'r^omelj,  ad.    querimo'mousneBa,  n. 

^fuar'reller,  n.  quar'relsomeneeB,  n.lfquer'ulouB,  a. 

quar'reUing,  a.  &  n.    ^n«cnmb'nious,  a.        quer'ntovaly,  ad. 

qtuir'reliouB,  a.  ^mmo'niously,  ad.  quer'ulouBnoaB,  n. 

quar'relaome,  a. 

fuppoees  a  right  in  tho  person  requested  to  deny  or  refuse  to  grant    In  this  it 
cUtofb  from  demand* 

*  Remdnlet  required  by  the  nature  of  things  or  by  circumstances ;  necessary ; 
■o  needful,  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    Repentance  and  faith  are  requi- 
site to  salvation.    Air  is  requisite  to  support  life,    neat  is  re^isite  to  vegetation, 
t  Aliquant  number  or  part,  is  that  which  does  not  measure  another  number 
ivifliout  a  remainder ;  thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16,  for  3  times  5  are  15,  leav- 
W  a  remainder  of  1.    (See  AUquot,  p.  448.) 
t  Quantum,  the  necessary  or  requisite  quantity ;  the  amount 
i  QuoMation,  the  act  of  shaking,  the  state  of  oeing  shaken,    (See  CvOo.) 
\\  Quarrel,  a  brawl,  a  petty  fight  or  scuffle,  fipom  its  noise  and  uproar,  a  dis« 
pate ;  to  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and  angry  words,  to  wrangle,  to  scold  ; 
to  fi^it,  to  scuffle,  to  squabble,— -used  of  two  persons,  or  of  a  small  number,— 
as.  How  odious  to  see  husband  and  wife  quarrel !    Children  and  servants  often 

ffucirr«2  about  trifles.  

T  Querulous,  complaining,  or  habitually  compmnmg ;  disposed  to  murmur. 
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ajcquiesce\  v, 
ticquies'cencet  n, 
Bcquies'cetit,  a. 
Kcquies'c'ing,  a, 
icoy,  a.  &,  V. 
coy'ish,  a. 
coy'ly,  ad, 
coy'neae,  n. 
dis^t'e^,  n.  v.  &  a, 
diaqui'eted,  a. 
disqui'eter,  n. 
diBqui'et'mg,  a. 
diaqui'etfm,  a. 


QuESTio  Jbr  QujESTio,  on-is,  f,  3.  (a  quaero),  a  seeking  or 

inquiring,  a  subject  of  inquiry,     (See  Qucsro,) 
Quid,  Quod,  interrog.  pron.  w.  (of  quis,  who?)  What? 
"^quid'nunc,  n,  \quodiiheWnhXif  n,        ^uocflibef  ically,  ad. 

jquodflibet,  n.  quodHheVicB.],  a. 

QuiES,  et-ts,  f.  3.  rest,  ease,  peace :  as,  dicquies' c^nce^  a 
quiet  assent;  Aisqui'et,  want  of  quiety  to  deprive  of 
peace,  rest,  or  iranquilKty. 

diaqui'eily,  ad.  Wqui'et'ist,  n. 

dis^t'e^ness,  n,  qui'etly,  ad. 

diequi'etude,  n.  qui'etness,  n. 

disqm'etoua,  a.  qiti'etaome,  n. 

iuqui'etxxde,  n.  qui'etMde,  n. 

qutesce\  v.  liquie'tus,  n. 

quies'cence,  n.  **re'quiem,  n. 

quies'cent,  n.  unqui'ei,  a.&,v. 

qui'et,  n.  &,  v.  xinqui'etly,  ad. 

qui'etedj  a.  unqui'etness,  n. 

qui'eter,  n.  nnqui'etMde,  n. 

qui'etiiig,  a.  xmdmpii'etedf  a. 

qui'etiRm,  n. 

Quiif QUE,  a.  jive :  as,  quinary,  consisting  of  five ;  quin'- 
quefid,  five-chft ;  quinqueloc'ulsir,  .five-ceWed ;  quinque- 
den'tate,  ^oe-toothed. 

tt^i'nate,  a.  ^tiincun'cial,  a.         {{^yiitndecem'virate,  a. 

qui'nsLTy^  a.  quindec'eigon,  n.       ^iWquinqttages'imsi,  n. 

llquin'cunx,  n.  ^tTidec'emvir,  n.         ^tTi^uan'gular,  a. 

*  Quidnunc,  (literallv.  What  now  T)  one  always  in  quest  of  news;  or  one 
who  knows  or  pretends  to  know  all  occurrences. 

t  Quodlibetf  (literally,  what  you  please),  a  nice  point ;  a  subtilty. 

X  Quodlibetarian,  one  who  talks  and  disputes  on  any  subject  at  pleasure. 

$  Coif,  modest,  silent,  reserved,  shy,  not  easily  condescending  to  familiarity. 

II  QutetistfOne  of  a  sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  MoUno,  a  S[)anish  priest, 
who  maintained  the  principles  of  quietism,  viz.  that  religion  consists  in  the  in- 
ternal rest  or  recollection  of  the  mind,  employed  in  contemplating  God,  and 
Bubmitting  to  his  will. 

T  Quietus,  rest,  repose ;  hence,  a  final  discharge  or  acquittance ;  that  which 
sitences  claims. 

**  Requiem,  in  the  Romish  Church,  a  hymn  or  mass  sung  for  the  dead,  for  the 
rest  of  his  soul, — so  called,  from  the  first  word. 

ft  Quinate,  in  botany,  having  five  leaflets. 

it  In  gardening,  the  quincunx  order  is  a  plantaticm  of  trees  disposed  in  a 
square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  comer,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle  i 
thus,  : . 

$$  Quindecemmrate,  the  body  of  fifteen  magistrates,  or  their  office,  whose  busi- 
ness among  the  Romans  it  was  to  preside  over  the  sacrifices. 

nil  Quinquagetima  Sunday,— so  called,  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  before 
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♦^n^ticcap'sular,  a,      ^tn'^uclobed,  a,  ^quin'quey'ir^  ». 

^tVi^ueden'tate,  a.      ^utn^cloc'ular,  a.  ^quirU^  n. 
\qumqy£&L'rioviS,  a,       ^tn^uen'nial,  a.  ^in^es'sence,  n. 

9utn'9tiefid,  a.  {^tn^tiep'artite, «.       gutntesBen'tial,  a. 

^utn^tcefo'liated,  a.  Hguin'^tiereme,  n.  ff ^tn/il'lion,  n. 

^utn^uelit'eral,  a.         ^titn'^tfevalve, «.         ^tTt^'uple,  a. 
tqruin'^Melobate,  or        ^m^Mevalv'ular, «. 

QuoT,  a.  how  many,  so  many,  or  as  many  as, 
Xlai'iquot,  a,  llll^uo'fa,  n.  ***quo'tient,  n. 

iiquo'rum,  n,  ITIT^iio/td'ian,  0.  &  n. 

R. 

Ri^BBi  (ChaL  vo%  lord,  master),  a  Jewish  doctor. 
^Rah'bi,  or  XXXrabbin''v^,  a.  &,n.     mrab'binkt,  or 

Rabfhin,  n.  rahhin'icoX,  a,  rab'binitjQ,  n, 

Rabd-os  (fa§5os),  a  rod,  a  wand — |||f||raJ'efomancy,  or 
rhab'domaacj,  n.  ^^^rabdoVogy,  or  rhdbdoVogy,  n. 

Rabi-£«,  /.  5.  madness,  rage :  as,  rai'id,  furious,  mad. 

rab'iA,  a.  ra'vmg,  a,  rev'eler,  n. 

roft'idness,  n.  ra'vingiy,  ad,  rev'elry,  n. 

**^ave,  v.  &  n.       tttt»'«v'el,  ».  &  n.  rev'eling,  a,  &,n, 

*  Q^inquecap8ular,  having  fix  capsules  to  a  flower. 

+  Qtdnquefarims,  opening  mto Jive  parts.  t  Quinqudobatetjive-lohed. 

(  QftinquepartUe,  divided  mto  five  parts  almost  to  the  base  ,*  consisting  of  two. 

II  Qmnqueremey  a  galley  having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 

T  Quinquevirt  one  of  an  order  of  five  priests  in  Rome. 

**  Qiu?uf,a  set  or  se(^uence  of^ve, — a  term  at  cards;  pronounced  hint. 

ft  Quimittiony  a  million  four  times  multij>lied  by  a  million. 

U  Aliquot  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  one  which  wiU  measure  it  wiAout 
m  remainder.    Thus,  5  is  the  aUquot  pert  of  15. 

$$  Q^oru1n  (Gen.  plur.  of  qui,  who),  a  bench  of  justices,  or  such  a  number  of 
officers  or  members  as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution  to  transact  business, 
— as,  a  quorum  of  members  was  not  present 

III!  Quota,  a  just  part  or  share,  a  proportional  number. 

TT  Quotidian,  daily. 

***  Quotient,  how  many  times,  the  number  of  times;  a  term  in  arithmetic 

ttt  Rabbi,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  signifying  mauter  or  lord. 
This  title  is  not  conferred  by  authority,  but  assumed  or  allowed  l^  courtesy  to 
laamed  men- 

1^ Rabbinic,  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  Rabbins;  the  later  Hebrew. 

$$$  RabUnist,  among  the  Jews,  one  who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  the  tm- 
ditionfl  of  the  ^a^'n<,— in  opposition  to  the  Caraitee,  who  rejected  the  tra- 
ditions, liilll  Rabdomancy,  divination  by  rods  or  staves, 

Tirir  Rabddogy,  m  method  of  performing  mathematical  operations  by  little 
square  rods.  * 

****  Rave,  to  wander  in  mind  or  intellect,  to  be  delirious  or  wild ;  to  utter 
ftirious  exclamations. 

tttt  Revdj  to  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment,  to  carous*. 
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Racem-zts,  m.  2.  a  hunch  or  duster  of  grapes, 
*racema'lion,  n.  frflcemtf 'erous,  a,  roc'cmous,  a, 

Radi-ct^,  nu  2.  the  spoke  of  a  wheel;  a  beam  or  ray:  as, 
era'rfiate,  to  shoot  as  rays  of  light. 


Jbiro'<?mte,  or 

bira'rfmted,  a, 
}coiTa<lia7ion,  n. 

erc'rfmte,  v. 

wadia'iioTk,  n. 

irra'(2iate,  v.  &  a. 

irra'(2iated,  a. 

iira'e^ia^ing,  a. 

irra(2ia7iony  n. 

Radix,  ic-w,  /  3, 


irraWiance,  n. 
irra'«/tancy,  n. 
||octora'<iiaied,  t^ 
rafdiaxice,  a, 
rc'dtancy,  n. 
ra'dia\,  a. 
ra'Jiant,  a.  &  n. 
ra'diantly^aJ. 


ITra'^iiate,  r.  &  tf. 

ra'e^tated,  a. 

ra'diaimgi  a, 

radia'tloUi  n. 
**rflcKom'eter,  n. 

ra'diust  w. 
ttray,  n. 

rfly'less,  a. 


a  root :  as,  erad'zcate,  to  take  out  the 
roots  or  by  the  roots ;  to  rocrf  out 
er«c?'icate,  v.  &  a.        racf  tcally,  ««?.  ra<?tca7ion,  n. 

erfl<?'icated,  a.  ro<i'^calness,  n.  jjrae/'icle,  n. 

erad'icviiing^  a.  radicoX'ity^  n.  W^ra'dix,  n. 

eradica'tion,  n,  Wrad'ic&te,  v.  &  a.  unerac^'tcflble,  a, 

erarf'icative,  «.  &  n.    raei'icant,  a.  unera(i'tcated,  o. 

rad'icBl,  a,  &  n.  ra(2'tcated,  a. 

Rad-o,  rasum,  v,  3.  to  shave,  to  scrape :  as,  abrade' y  to  mb 
or  wear  off;  erase',  to  rub  or  scrape  out. 


abraeie',  r, 
abra'cied,  a. 
abra'(2ing,  a. 
abrfl'sion,  n. 
circ.umra'sion,  w. 
erase',  v. 


ero'sable, «. 
era'sed,  o. 
erase'ment,  n, 
ero'^ing,  «. 
ero'sion,  n. 
era'sure,  n. 


rase,  p. 

ra'«ure,  n. 
iriTrasA,  r. 
***rfl5)t'er,  ti. 

ra'zed,  a. 


*  RacemaHon,  a  dtister, — as  of  grapes.        t  Racemiferoutt,  bearing  chiiter* 

X  Biradiaie,  having  two  ray». 

$  Corradiation^  a  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point. 

II  Odoradiated,  having  eight  rays. 

T  Radiate,  to  issue  in  rays, — as  light ;  to  emit  rays. 

**  Radiometer  (i  radius,  a  rod),  the  forestafl^  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

-ft  Ray,  a  line  of  light,  or  the  right  line  supposed  to  be  described  by  a  pa^ 
ticle  of  tight.  A  collection  of  parallel  rays  constitutes  a  beam ;  a  collection  of 
diveiging  or  converging  rays,  a  pencil  of  rays. 

Xt  Radicate,  to  root,  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly.  *  

$$  Radicle,  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which,  upon  vegetating,  becoow 
the  root ;  the  fibrous  part  of  a  root. 

nil  Radix,  a  root,  a  primiti've  word,  from  which  spring  other  words. 

iir  Rash,  to  slice,  to  cut  into  pieces. 

*♦*  Rasher,  a  thin  slice  of  bacx>n ;  a  thin  cut 

ttt  Raze,  to  subvert  from  the  foiuidation,  to  destroy, — as,  to  raze  a  cUy  to  tht 
ground. 
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>  n.  ^a!zor,  n.  ra'^ure,  n. 

ra'ziiig,  a,  rai'zorahle,  a. 

Ram-its^  m.  2.  a  bough  or  branch:  as,  ram'ify,  to  divide 

or  shoot  into  branches  or  parts. 
Irom'age,  n.  &  a.  ram'tfied,  a.  ramtfica'tion,  n. 

•     ra'meous,  a.  ram'tfying,  a.  ra'numB,  a, 

ram'ify,  v, 

RANC-iso,  V,  2.  to  be  stale,  rancid,  or  strong  scented:  as, 
ra/ices'cent,  becoming  rancid  or  sowr. 
rances'cent,  a.  Jrcn'cor,  ti.  rcnAi'ly,  «k?. 

mn'cid,  a,  ran'corous,  a.  rcm^'ness,  w. 

ran'cidness,  n.  ran'coroifsly,  arf.        t"rim'Acle,  v. 

rancid'ity,  n.  HronAr,  a. 

Rang,  m.  (Fr.)  a  rotij  or  line,  rank,  order:  as,  z.rrange\ 
to  put  in  or^Zer,  or  in  proper  order;  derange',  to  put 
out  of  order. 

wnrange',  v,  derang'ing,  a,             rang'ing,  a.  &  n. 

arrang-'ed,  a,  disarrange', ».           Wrank,  n.  &.  v. 

arrang^'er,  n.  disarran^e'ment,  n.     ranA:'ed,  a. 

arrong-c'ment,  n.  **range,  v.  &  n.         .    ranAc'er,  n. 

Bxrang'ing,  a,  rang'ed,  a,                   rarik'ing,  a. 

derange',  v,  j^rang'er,  n.                   xmhxrang'eA,  a, 

derang'f^,  a.  ,  ran^'er-ship,  n.            imderaTi^'ed,  a, 

dxsrange' merit,  n. 

Rap-/o,  raptum,  v.  3.  to  snatch,  to  carry  away  quickly  by 
force :  enrapture,  to  transport  with  pleasure ;  rapa'ci- 
ous,  given  to  plunder,  semng  by  force. 

JJarrcpif/i'ous,  a.  |Il|correp'rioii,  n.         IFIfdirep'rion,  n. 

*  Bazee,  a  ship  of  war  cui  down  to  a  smaller  size. 

^  Razor,  an  instrument  for  shaving. 

t  Homage,  warbling  of  birds  sitting  on  boughs. 

$  Rancor,  the  deepest  malignity  or  spite ;  deep-seated  and  implacable  malice ; 
inveterate  enmity.  (This  is  ike  strongest  term  for  enmity  umch  the  Englitk 
language  supjMes.)    Virulence,  corruption. 

li  Rank,  luxuriant  in  growth ;  strong  scented ;  strong  to  the  taste ;  excessive. 

T  Rankle,  to  grow  more  rank  or  strong  ;  to  fester ;  to  become  more  violent, 
to  rage, — as,  jealousy  rankles  in  the  breast. 

**  Range,  to  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows ;  to  place  in  a  regular  line,  lines  or  ranks  ; 
to  dispose  in  proper  classes,  orders  or  divisions,  or  in  a  proper  manner ;  to  sail 
or  pass  near ;  to  rove  at  large. 

ft  Ranger,  one  that  ranges,  an  officer  or  keeper  of  a  forest  or  park ;  a  dog 
that  beats  the  ground. 

tt  RarJc,  a  row  or  Une,  applied  to  troops ;  a  row,  a  line  of  things;  degree, 
mrade,  class,  oider,  division;  dignity. 

$$  ArrepHtious,  snatched  away ;  also,  crept  in  privily. 

lill  Correpiion,  chiding,  reproof,  reprimand. 

fir  Direption,  the  act  of  plundering. 
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enftfp'ftrre,  v.  irape,  n.  J}rai>'ag«,  v.  &  n. 

enrflp7ured,  a,  llroijp'id,  a.  &  n.              rac'aged,  a. 

enrap'^uring, «.  rap'idly,  cki.                 rat'ager,  n. 

'^enrav'ish,  a.  rap'idness,  n.               rav'aging,  a, 

enrov'ished, «.  rapid'ity,  n.  \\rave,  v. 

enrflr'ishing,  a,  ITra'/wer,  n,                    ro'ring,  a. 

enrflr'ishment,  n.  **rap'tnc,  w.                    ra'uingly,  od. 

ferep'rion,  n,  rap'ter,  or  ||||rfli?'ish,  v. 

Xrapj  V,  &  n.  rap'tor^  n,                    rav'ished,  a. 

rflp^  a.  &  n.  ffrop'^ure,  n,                  rav'ishing,  a.        ^ 

ropa'cious,  a.  raptured,  a.                 rav'ishingly,  ad, 

rapa'ciously,  ad,  rap^txxrvsXy  n.                rar'isher,  n. 

ropa'ciousness,  n.  rop'/urous,  a,               rav'ishment,  n. 

rapac'ity^  n, 

Rapt-o  (faww),  to  ^ew?  or  stitch— ^^gasXror'aphyy  n. 
Rar-ets^  a.  scarce;  thin,  not  close  or  iAic/i:  as,  rare,  not 
common,  <Azn,  not  dense. 

rare,  a,  rar'efy,  v.  rar'efying,  a. 

rare'ly,  ad.  rflrcfac'tion,  n.  rar'ity,  n. 

rarc'ness,  n.  rar'cfiable,  a.  ***nz're^ow,  n. 

Rat-i7s,  p.  p.  (d,  reor,  v.  dep.  2.  to  think),  Ihinking,  judg- 
ing; established,  fixed :  as,  rate,  a  fixed  price,  to  value; 
ratify,  to  confirm,  to  make  valid  {  ra'tio,  propoKtion; 
rflt/ocina'tion,  the  act  or  process  of  reasoning ;  ra'tumal, 
having  reason  or  the  faculty  of  reasoning. 
Irra'ftonal,  a.  raf table,  a.  rat'ify,  v. 

irra'ftonally,  ad.  ra'tMy,  ad,  rat'i&ed,  a. 

irrationfiVity,  n.  ranted,  a,  rat'ifying,  a. 

overrate^,  v.  ra'ter,  n,  raa'fica'tion,  n, 

rate,  a.  &  v,  ra'ting,  a,  raVi^er,  n, 

*  Enraviskj  to  throw  into  ecstasy,  to  transport  with  delight 

t  Er^icn,  a  tnatdhing  or  taking  away  ^yy  ibrce. 

X  Bap,  to  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow ;  to  seize  and  bear  moay,F— ai  tiie 
mind  or  thought  $  Rape,  a  semng  by  violence. 

II  Rapid,  very  swift  or  auick. 

IT  Rapier,  a  small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

'**  Rapine,  the  act  of  plundering ;  violence,  force. 

i\  Rapture,  transport,  ecstasy,  violence  of  a  pleasing  passion,  extreme  joy  or 
pleasure. 

It  Ravage,  to  spoil,  plunder,  pillage,  or  sack ;  spoil,  ruin,  waste. 

$$  Riiioe,  to  voander  m  mind  or  intellect,  to  be  delirious  or  wild ;  to  utter  furi- 
ous exclamations. 

nil  Ravish,  to  seize  and  carry  away  by  violence  ;  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of 
a  woman  by  force  and  against  her  consent ;  to  bear  away  with  joy  or  deugfat; 
to  delight  to  ecstasy. 

TIT  uastroraphy,  the  operation  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

*♦♦  Rareeshow,  a  show  carried  in  a  box. 
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ra'ttonalism,  n. 
ra'tionalist,  n. 
ra^tonal'ity,  n. 
rea'sorif  n.  &  v. 
rco'»oner,  n. 

rea'sonahly,  ad. 
rea'sondbienesa,  ft. 


rea'Mming,  tuSlo, 
rea'sordeBS,  a. 
underro/e',  r. 
un'derraie,  n, 
unrea'sonahlej  a, 
unrea'sanMy,  ad. 
unrea'sonahleueaSfn. 
imrea'sonedf  a. 


ra'iw,  n. 

ra'tioclnate,  v, 

ratiocination,  n. 

ro/foc'inative,  a. 
*ra'tion,  n. 
fro/ibTia'le,  n. 

ra'itonal,  a.  &  n. 

ra'^ionaliy,  a<2. 

ra'tiorulaess,  n. 

Rauo-ets^  a.  hoarse,  karsh-^rau'city,  n,  raw'cous,  a. 

Recepts,  nt-£s,  a.  new,  fresh,  newly  or  Zate/y  iwacZe  or  ^{(me. 

re'ccncy,  n,  re'centiy,  ad,  re'centnesa^  n. 

re'ocn/,  a. 

Recipr^Jo-ds,  a.  (a  re  &  capio),  going  backward  and  for* 
tcard,  alternate,  mutual 
recip'roca\,  a.  &  n.      recip'rocaite,  v:  rec^ftroca'tion,  n. 

recip'roc&Uy,  ad,  rccipVocated,  a.  reciproc'ity,  n. 

recip'rocalness,  n,        rccip'rocating,  a.  ^ 

Rbcondit-i7s,  a.  (a  con  &  do),  hidden,  abstruse,     (See 

Datus,) 
Regn-€ui^  n.  2.  (^  rego),  a  kingdom,     (See  Rego.) 
Reg-o,  rectum,  v,  3.  to  rule  or  govern :  as,  correct,  to 
make  r^A/  or  set  right,  to  amend ;  rec'tov,  a  governor ; 
rec^'angle,  a  figure  of  four  right  angles ;  rec'tify,  to 
make  right;  re'gion,  a  district  under  one  rtder,  a  coun- 
try ;  re'gsi],  belonging  to  a  king ;  rex,  a  king. 
XmrqcV,  or  correcf  ive,  a.  &  n.       directing,  a. 

arrcc^'ed,  a.  correctly,  ad.  dircc'rion,  n. 

contrare^uZor'tty,  n.    correc/'ness,  n.  dircrt'ive,  a. 

correct',  v.  &  a.  corrcc^'or,  n.  dircct'ly,  a<l. 

corrected,  «.  Jcor'n^tble,  a.  directness,  n. 

correc^'ing,  a.  cor'rt^tbleness,  n,        director,  n. 

corredtvcm^  n.  jjdirec^',  a.  &.  v.  directress,  w 

correctional,  a.  directed,  a.  direc^'rix,  n. 

eorrcc^ioner,  n.  dircc/'er,  n.  dirert'ory,  n.  &  <». 

♦  Ration,  a  portion  or  fixed  allowance  of  provisions  for  each  soldier,  and  for 
his  horse ;  proportional  allowance. 

t  Rationale  (Fr.)  a  detail  with  reasons ;  a  series  of  reasons  assigned. 

tArrerf,  erect,  attentive,— as  a  person  listening. 

$  CorrigUHe,  that  may  be  set  right,  amended,  or  reformed ;  punishable. 

II  Direct,  straight,  right. — It  is  opposed  to  crooked,  rvindin^,  oblique.  It  is  also 
opposed  to  refracted,— QB  a  direct  ray  of  light  Open,  plam,  express ;  to  point 
or  aim  in  a  straight  line ;  to  point,  to  regulate,  to  guide,  or  lead  j  to  mrdec 
Direct  is  a  softer  term  than  command. 
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direcfo'rtal,  a. 
*erecfj  a.  &  v. 

erect  ahlBj  a. 

erecfed, «. 

ereefer,  n, 

erecf'mgt  a, 

erec'tion,  n. 

erect'ly,  ad, 

erecVnesB^  n, 

erecVive,  a. 

erect'or,  n. 

extrarcg^w/ar,  o. 

incorrccC,  a, 

incorrectly,  ad, 

iocorrec^'ness,  n. 

incorrec'^ioD,  n. 

incor'r^tble,  a. 

iaCi^n^'bly,  ad. 

incor'n^'blenesa,  n, 

incorriftbirity,  n, 

indirect',  a, 

indirectly,  ad, 

indirec^'ness,  n. 

indirec'don,  m 
f  interrc^'num,  or 

interreign',  n. 
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Jin'terrcjp,  n. 

iTreg'vhTy  a. 

ixreg'uhily,  ad, 

irrfgTi&.r'ity,  n. 

irre^'iifete,  ». 

misdirect',  v, 

rcc/'angle,  n.  &  a. 

rccton'gled,  a. 

rcci'an'gular,  a, 

rccten'gularly,  ad. 

rec'tifyf  V, 

rec'^inable,  a. 

rcc'rtfied,  a. 

rcc'ft'fier,  n. 

rcc'ftfying, «. 

rccfifica'tioD,  n. 

rccftlin'eal,  or 

rccfilin'ear,  a, 

llrec'titude,  n. 
ITrcc'tor,  n, 
**rec'toTy,  n. 

rectorship,  n, 

rccto'rial,  a, 

re&torBl,  a. 
ttrcc'iress,  or 

re&trix,  n. 


REG 

tJrec7um,  n. 

re'^,  fl.  &  n. 

re'gaRp  ad. 

regal'ity,  n. 
}}rc^a'/ia,  n* 

re'gency,  n. 
||||re'^ent,«.&«. 

re'^entess,  n. 

rc'^entship*  n. 

reg^tble,  a. 
iriTrc^'tcide,  n. 
***re^'?inen, «. 
iffreg'imenU  «• 

rcg^imenfal,  tf. 
{  J  Jre^iment'als,  n, 

re^fment'ed,  a, 

re'gioUf  n. 

reg'najot,  tf. 
}}5re^'tt/ar»«-^"- 

re^'iifarly»  flo. 

rc.g^ttfar'ity,  n, 

reg'ulate,  v, 

re^'wfated,  a. 

reg'idaitiagi  a. 

regtUa'tion,  w. 

regtU&'toTt  n. 


,  upriffht,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture ;   upright  and  firm,  wwd » 
etcned,  intent ;  to  raise  and  set  upright ;  to  raise,  to  set  up,  to  (KUKIi 


*Ertcl, 
raised,  stzetcl 
to  found,  to  form,  to  elevate.  j    th  or 

t  Interregnum^  the  time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant,  between  the  deain 
abdication  of  a  king  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 

t  Interrex,  a  re^^d^  a  magistrate  that  governs,  during  an  interregnum: 

$  RectiUnealf  mrA^-lined,  straight.  .         ^^ 

li  Rectitude,  rightaeaB  of  principle  or  practice ;  uprightness  of  mind ;  c»^ 
conformity  to  truth.  .    -^ 

IT  Rector,  a  ruler  or  govemc/r ;  in  Scotland,  the  head  master  of  a  PP^^^ 
school ;  in  England,  a  clergyman  who  has  the  chai]ge  and  cure  of  a  pensn,  »»* 
has  the  tithes,  &c.  j  or  the  parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish.  .  v  i« 

**  Rectory,  a  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual  Uving,  with  all  ite  n^f"'* 
tithes,  and  glebes ;  a  rector's  mansion. 

tt  Rectre$St  a  governess. 

U  Rectum,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  last  of  the  large  intestines. 

$4  RegdUa,  ensigns  of  royalty,  or  insignia  of  a  king ;  the  apparatus  of  a  <»">• 
nation,— >as,  the  crown,  sceptre,  &c.  .^^ 

till  Regent,  a  govemoir,  a  ruler ;  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  in  the  TmBornjt 
absence,  or  disability  of  the  king. 

irir  Regicide,  one  who  kills  a  iking ;  the  killing  or  murder  of  a  king' 

***  Regimen^  regulation  of  diet  ^ 

ttt  Regiment,  formerly  rule,  or  mode  of  ruling ;  a  body  of  soldiers  under  la^ 
rommand  of  one  colonel,  consisting  of  usually  from  eight  to  ten  compBiW* 

X\X  RegimenUds,  the  uniform  dress  of  a  regiment. 

$W  Regular,  agreeable  to  rule. 
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*reg'ulua,  n,  ri'ghteous,  a. 

reg'uline,  a.  ri'ghteoMsiy,  ad, 

re^'ulize,  v.  ri'ghteousness,  n, 

reign,  v.  &  n.  right'M,  a. 

reignfingy  n,  &  a,  right'fwMy,  ad, 

rex,  n,  r^Ai'fuJness,  n. 

righU  a.  ad,  n.  &  v,  rule,  n,  &  v. 

righl'ed,  a.  ruled,  a, 

right'ing,  a,  rul'er,  n. 

right'ly,  ad,  ruling,  a, 

rigfU'ness,  n,  Buhrect'or,  n. 

Rem-ct^,  m,  2.  an  odr, 

quad'rlreme,  n,  quin'queretne,  n. 

RErrD-/2£,  V.  (Fr.  d,  reddo,  of  ve  Sn  do),  to  give  bach^  to 
render,  to  restore,  to  give. 

ren'der,  n,  &,v,  Iren'dezvouB,  n,  &  v,     emreu'der,  v,  &.n, 

ren'derahle,  a,  ren'dezvousing,  a, 

ren'dered,  a,  ren'dtble,  a. 

ren'dering,  a.&,n.      renditi'on,  n. 

Reft-jes,  m,  3.  the  reins,  kidneys. 

reins,  n.  rc'nal,  a.  suprare'nal,  a, 

REPT-cTJif,  (repo,  to  creep),  to  creep:  as,  rep'iile,  a  creeps 
mg  animal ;  re'pent,  creeping. 

rep'tile,  a,  &  n,  Bvhreptiti'ous,  or 

Bnhrep'tion,  or  Burreptiti' oub,  n, 

Burrep'tion,  n.  Barreptiti'ously,  ad. 


uacorrect'ed,  a. 
uncor'r^ble,  a, 
undirect'ed,  a. 
UDrect'i^ed,  a. 
unri'ghteouB,  a, 
unri'ghteGUBly,  ad. 
unri'ghteouBBeBB,  n, 
unright'fa],  a, 
uipright',  a. 
xiipright'ly,  ad, 
uipright' nesB,  n, 

ttriVemc,  n. 


Barren'dered,  a, 
surrcn'efering,  a. 


iirreptiti'oxjs,  a. 
obrep'tion,  n. 
ohreptiti'ous,  a, 
re'pent,  a, 

JIes,  f.  5.  a  thing : 
rc'al,  a. 
rc'ally,  ad, 
re'alist,  n, 

Ret-£,  n.  3.  a  net 

%r€t'ic\e,  or 


as,  rc'al,  relating  to  things,  true, 
real'ity,  n,  rc'alized,  a, 

re'alize,  v,  re'alizing,  a, 

realiza'tioD,  n, 

'  as,  retic'vldiie,  nettei,  like  a  net  or 
TieA-work. 
reticule,  n,  retic'vlar,  a. 


*  Regtdtis,  the  finer  or  pure  part  of  metals,  which,  in  the  melting  of  ores, 
fidls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

t  TVireme,  a  galley  or  vessel  with  three  benches  or  ranks  of  oars  on  a  side. 

t  Rendezvous  (literally,  rejider  or  convey  yourselves,  repair  to  a  place),  tho 
place  where  troops  assemble,  ^  meeting. 

$  Irrepiiiious,  creepine  in,  encroaching. 

11  Obreption,  the  act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 

T  Rettde  or  /2eft*cufe,  literally,  a  small  net ;  a  lad)r's  small  hag ;  a  contrivance 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse,  a  kind  of  micrometer. 
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reftc'ttlate,  or 
re^ic'itlated,  a. 


reticula'tion,  n. 
♦rc^'iform,  o. 


jret'ina^  n. 


Rex,  reg-is,  m.  3.  (H  rego),  a  king,     (See  /?ego.) 
Rhapt-o  C^aiTTw),  to  sew  or  5^i<c/t,  ta  unite. 


^rhap'sody,  n, 
rhap'sodisU  n, 
Rhe-0  C^soj), 


rhapsod'icj  a. 


rhapsod'ic&lf  a. 


{catarr'A,  n. 

catar'rM,  a. 

catarVAous,  a. 
Ilchorerflwnorbus,  n. 
^diarrJtc'a,  n. 

diarrAe/'ic,  a. 
♦*gonorr^c'a,  n. 

hem'orr^flg-c,  or 

hem'orrhagyj  n, 

hemorrAfl^'ic,  a. 

hem'orrAoids,  or 


to  Jlofw;  to  speak:  as,  rheum,  a  ^ow  of 
watery  matter 
em'croids,  n. 


rhetor'ic&te,  v. 

hemorrAoid'al,  a.  rhetorica'tian,  n. 

ttrcs'tn,  n.  rAefor'ical,  fl. 

resinif'erouB,  a,  rhetor'i(Mj,  ad. 

res'miform,  a,  rhetorici'sin,  n. 

res'inoas,  a.  rheVorize^  v. 

re«'tnously,  ad,  rheum,  n. 

res'inousness,  n.  rheu'my,  a. 

tfres'ino-electric,  a.        rheumal'ic,  a. 
{}refi'ino-extractive,tf.irirrAew'»iafism,  n. 
Illlrto'oric,  n.  *** Rhine,  n. 


*  ReHformt  having  the  form  of  a  net 

t  Reivna,  one  of  me  coats  of  the  eye  like  a  net,  being  an  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first 
received.  t  Rhapsody,  see  p.  271. 

$  Catarrh,  a  kind  of  coid ;  a  defiuaion  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus  irom 
the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and.  bronchisB,  with  fever,  sneezing,  cough, 
thirst.  lassitude,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  an  entire  loss  of  taste.  An 
e^Mdemic  catarrh  is  called  injluenza, 

jl  Chdera-morbus,  said  to  be  a  sudden  evacuation  of  bile  upwards  and  down- 
wards.   See  p.  248. 

f  Diarrhea,  literally,  a  y^oiuing  through ;  a  purging  or  flux ;  a  frequent  and 
co)Nous  evacuation  of  excrement  by  stool. 

**  Gonorrhea  (A  yovos,  gonos,  semen),  a  morbid  discharge  or  fiux  in  venereal 
complaints. 

tt  Resin,  an  inflammable  substance,  hard  when  cool,  but  viscid  when  heat- 
ed, exsuding  in  a  jluid  state  from  certain  kinds  of  trees, — ^as  pine,  either  spon- 
taneously or  by  incision.  Resins  diflfer  from  gums,  which  are  vegetable  mucil- 
age. 

U  Resino-dectric,  containing  or  exhibiting  neffntive  electricity,  or  that  kind 
which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  resinous  substances. 

^^  Resino-extractive,  designating  extractive  matter  in  which  resin  predo- 
minates. 

WW  Rhetoric,  the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force;  the 
power  of  persuasion  or  attraction ;  that  which  allures  or  charms.  We  speak 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  tongue,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  heart  and  eyes. 

TIT  Rheumatism,  a  painful  disease  aflfecting  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the  hips,  knees,  shoulders,  &c  M 
called,  because  the  ancients  supposed  the  disease  to  proceed  from  a  defiuxian 
of  humours. 

***  RMne,  a  large  river  in  Europe,  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  dividing 
Germany  from  France,  falls  into  the  German  Sea.  Its  course  is  about  TOO 
miles. 
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Rhin  Cfjv),  the  nose — *rAmoc'eros,  72.  rAiwoce'rial,  a. 
Rhomb-OS  (*f ofA^oj;,  H  *f effc§w,  U>  turn  or  whirl  ^xnind,  to  tmn- 
der),  a  whirling  wind  ;  a  rhomb. 
biMom^id'al,  a.         Xrhom'bo,  n.  rAowftoid'al,  a. 

jrhomb,  n,  rhom'boid,  n.  trirAom^K)id'al,  a. 

rhomb'ic,  a. 

Rhythm-OS  (*^udfAo^,  n  'gsu,  to  Jhw),  measured  movement, 
measure  of  time  or  harmony  in  poetry  or  music. 

rhijne,  or  rhy'mist,  n.       .  rythm^  n. 

rhyme,  n.  &  ».  rAy'Tiiister,  n.  rhytk'mus,  n. 

rhyme'less,  a.  rhy'mic,  a.  rhyth'mcal,  or 

rhy'meTj  n.  ^rhythm,  or  ryth'mioal,  a. 

RiDE-o,  risum,  v.  2.  to  laugh;  to  mock:  as,  deride',  to 

laugh  at  in  contempt,  to  mock ;  rid'icule,  contemptuous 

laughter.  . 

deri'sive,  a, 

deri'«ively,  ad. 
*dm'«ory,  a. 
Ilirmi'on,  n. 

rid'tcule,  n.  &,  v. 

rid'icnled,  a. 

rid'tcuier,  n. 


rid'icnlingj  a. 
ITrtrfic'ulous,  a. 

ridic'uloualy,  ad. 

ridic'ulonsneBB,  n. 
**m'tble,  a, 

mtbirity,  n. 

unridic'nlouSf  a. 


UTride't  v 
arrw'on,  n. 
deride',  v. 
den'ifed,  a. 
deri'der,  n. 
deri*ding,  a. 
deri'diagiy,  ad. 
demi'on,  n. 

RiG-£o,  V.  2.  to  be  cold  or  chill;  to  be  stiff:  as,  rig'ii, 
stiff,  not  easily  bent,  strict. 
r^'id,  a.  rigid'Hy,  n.  r^'orously,  ad. 

r^'idly,  ad.  tt^'or,  n.  rig'oroasness,  n. 

r^'idness,  n.  rig'orous,  a. 

•  Rhinoceros,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  two  species,  one  of  which,  the  uni- 
com,  has  a  single  horn  growing  almost  erect  from  the  nose.  This  animal,  when 
full  grown,  is  said  to  be  twelve  feet  in  length.  -There  is  another  species  witli 
horns,  the  bicomis. '  They  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

f  Rhomb,  hterally,  a  deviating  square ;  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  paral- 
leloprara,  or  a  quadrilateral  dgrne  whose  sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  but  the 
angles  unequal,  two  of  the  angles  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute.    It  consists  of 
two  equal  and  right  cones  united  at  the  base. 
t  Rhombo,  a  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

^Rhythm  or  Rhythmus,  metre,  verse,  number.    Rhythm  is  successive  motion 
->  subject  to  certain  properties ;  in  music,  variety  in  the  movement  as  to  quick- 
ness.or  slowness,  or  length  and  shortness  of  the  notes ;  in  poetry,'relative  dura- 
tion of  the  moments  employed  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  verse. 
II  Irrision,  the  act  of  laughmg  at  another. 

IT  Ridiadous,  that  may  justly  excite  laughter  with  contempt, — as,  a  fop  and 
a  dandy  are  ridiculous  in  their  dress.     ♦*K»«6fe,  diat  may  excite  laughter. 

tt  Rigor,  stiffness,  rigidness ;  stiffneaa  of  opinion  or  temper,  severity,  stem- 
ness ;  severity  of  life,  austeritv :  strictnesB,  exactness  without  allowance,  lati- 
tude or  indulgence. 
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Rich-o,  rigatum,  v.  I.  to  water  a  field  or  the  like;  to  tort 
or  moisten :  as,  ir'r^ate,  to  uoater^  to  moisten. 
ir'r^te,  v,  ir'rigatmg,  a,  fiTrig'uoQB,  a, 

ir'r^ted,  a.  *irrt^a'rion,  n.  riga'tion,  n* 

RiT-i7»,  m,  4.  a  rite  or  ceremony, 
rite,  n.  rifualj  a,  Sin.  rtV'Malist,  n. 

Riv-c^s,  m.  2.  stream  of  water,  a  river :  as,  cornua'tion, 
the  running  of  different  streams  into  one ;  derive',  to 
draw?  from  any  thing,  as  a  source  or  origin, 
tarrite',  v..  dert'red,  a.  Hri'wal,  n.  a.  &  ?. 

arri'wil,  n.  den'rer,  n.  ri'valry,  n. 

am'ving,  o.  deri'umg,  a.  ri'rofehip,  n. 

co-rt'ual,  or  {der'tmte,  n.  riv'er,  n, 

com'ral,  n,  a.  &lv,     dertva7ion,  n.  rtw'cr-god,  n. 

corri'ualiy,  n.  deriv'af  ive,  o.  &  n.      riv'cr-horse,  n, 

com'valship,  n.  deWr'oiively,  «ki.  riv'ulei,  n. 

cor'rtrate,  v.  misdmvc',  v.  unam'red,  a. 

comva'ricm,  n.  outrt'wil,  v.  •       undert'ved,  a. 

derive',  v.  ri^,  n.  unri'voZZed,  a. 

deri'vable,  a.  riZ'/et,  n. 

RoBUR,  Qit-is,  n.  3.  oai ;  strength :  as,  roft'orant,  strengthen^ 
ing ;  roto'reous,  made  of  oak. 
corroft'orate,  w.  corroftora'fion,  n.         roftoVeous,  a. 

coiTo6'orant,  a.  &  n.    corro6'orative,  a.&fi.  ro&tMf,  <l 
corro6'orated,  a.  rob'omnt,  a.  &,n.         robust'neea,  n. 

coTrob'ontiDg,  a.         robora'tkm,  n.  .  robus'tiouB,  a. 

RoD-o,  rosum,  v.  3.  to  gnaw,  to  eat  or  tvear  away:  as, 
corrode',  to  eat  or  wear  away  by  degrees ;  corro'rive, 
eflring,  wearing  away ;  erode',  to  eat  out  or  away. 

airode',  v.  corro'c^ing,  o.  corro'Wbleness,  n. 

arro'sion,  n.  corro'rftble,  or  corfo'sion,  n. 

corroe^e',  v.  corro'sible,  a.  corro'sive,  cr.  n.  &  ». 

corroWed,  a.  corrorfibil'ity,  or  corro'sively,  ad, 

corro'rfent,  a.  &.  n.       corro^ibil'ity,  n.  corro'siveness,  n. 

*  Irrigation  or  rigatum,  the  act  of  imtering  or  motVe?iing ;  in  agricalture,  the 
operation  of  causing  water  to  flow  over  lands,  for  nourishing  plants,  &c.  ^ 

t  Irrigumis,  watered,  vxUery,  moist,  dewy.  " 

t  Arrive^  literally,  to  rome  to  the  shore  or  bank ;  hence,  to  come  to  or  reach 
in  progress  by  tcofcr,— followed  by  a< ;  to  come  to  or  reach  by  travelling  on 
land ;  to  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion, — ^like  the  flow  of  a  river. 

$  Derivate,  a  word  derived  fiom  another. 

II  Rival,  one  who  is  in  {jursuit  of  the  same  object  as  another,  a  competitorr- 
originallyso  called,  it  is  said,  from  the  frequent  contentions  of  proprieton  whow 
lands  were  separated  by  a  common  brook. 
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ero'sian,  n. 


erode',  v,  ero'ding,  a, 

ero'rfed»  a.  erose',  a. 

RoG-o,  rogatum,  v.  1.  to  ask,  to  request:  as,  der'cg-ate,  to 
ask  from,  to  take  away,  to  detract;  inter'rcg^ate,  to 
question,  to  examine  by  asking  questions. 


Bh'rogahle,  a. 
*a\/rogB.te,  v.  &  a. 
ab'ro^ated,  a, 
ab'ro^ting,  a, 
Khrogaftion,  n, 
ar'roguDce,  n. 
ar'roguncy,  n. 
ar'rogant,  a, 
ar'fDguntly,  ad. 
arVog^ntness,  n. 
ar'rog^te,  i;. 
Bi'rogaXedf  a, 
arVog-ating,  cr. 
arro^fl'fion,  n. 
&T'rogative,  a. 
der'aghte,  v,  &  a. 
der'o^ted,  a. 


der'o^ately,  ad, 
der'ogating,  a, 
deroga'tion,  n, 
de/ogutive,  or 
der'og-atory,  a. 
der'ogtitorily,  ad, 
der'ogtitoriness,  n, 
fer'ogute,  v, 
eroga'tion,  n. 
interVogtite,  v.  &,  n, 
interVog-ated,  a. 
inter'ro^ting,  a. 


Jprerog^'ative,  n. 

prero^'atived,  a, 
i^rorogue',  v. 

proroga'tioB,  n. 

reinterYog^ate,  v. 
Wroga'tion^  n, 
irrog^a'/ion-week,  n. 
♦♦superer'o^te,  v, 

superer'o^nt,  a. 

supererogation,  n. 

superero^'ative,  a, 

superero^'atory,  a. 


interrogation,  n.  tfsur'ro^te,  n.  &  v. 
inter'ro^fl/ive,  a.  &  n,  surro^a^ion,  n. 
inter'rog^atively,  ac?.  unab'ro^ate,  v. 
inter'rog-ator,  n.  unab'rog'ated,  a. 

inter'ro^tory,  a.  &  n.  under'o^atory,  a. 

Rome  (Pwf*^),  strength,  power  ;  the  capital  of  Italy,  where 
the  Pope  resides. 
Rome,  n.  IJro'manize,  v.  ^I^Rom'ulus,  n. 

Ro'mBXi,  n.  &  a.  ro'manized,  a.  Re'mxia,  n, 

r&manvBai,  n.  ro'mish,  o.  unro'manized,  a. 

ro'manist,  n.  ro'mist,  w. 

*  Abrogate^  literally,  to  osA:  or  propose  from ;  to  repeal,  to  annul  by  an  authori- 
tative act, — applied  to  the  repeal  or  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  the  abolition  of 
established  customs,  &c. 

t  ErogcUion,  the  act  of  giving  or  bestowing. 

X  Prerogative,  literally,  an  aafcing  or  demanding  before,  an  exclusive  or  pecu- 
liar privilege.    It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  father  to  govern  his  children. 

$  Prorogite,  literally,  to  ask  or  propose  forward ;  to  protract,  to  proffng ;  to 
defer,  to  delay ;  to  continue  the  parliament  from  one  session  to  another.  Parlia- 
ment KB  prorogited  by  the  king's  authority,  either  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his 
Majesty  s  presence,  or  by  commission,  or  by  proclamation. 

II  Rogation,  asMn^,  supplication,  Ulany ;  in  Koman  jurisprudence,  the  demand 
by  the  consuls  or  tribunes,  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the  people. 

IT  Rogaiim^week,  the  second  week  before  Whitsunday,  thus  called  from  the 
three Jasfs  observed  therein. 

**  Supererogaie,  to  do  more  than  duty  requires. 

tt  Surrogate,  a  deputy,  a  delegate,  a  substitute ;  the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bishop  or  his  chancellor. 

tt  Romanize,  to  latinize,  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or  modes  of  speech;  to  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  to  papistical  opinions. 

$$  Romulus,  the  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome.  Remus,  his  twin-brother, 
was  slain  by  him  in  a  contest,  which  happened  between  the  two  brothers  about 
building  a  city. 
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RoPAL-oA"  (^ofl'aXov),  a  chib — ropal'ic,  a. 
Ros,  ror-w,  wi.  3.  dew:  as,  ro'ral,  ro'rid,  or  ros'cid,  of  dew; 
ronf 'erous,  producing  (few?, 
ro'ral,  a.  rortf 'erous,  a.  ro'rid,  a. 

♦roro'rion,  n.  frorif 'luent,  a.  rcw'cid,  a. 

Ros--f,  /  1.  a  ro5c;  as,  ro'seal,  like  a*  roje  in  smell  or 
colour;  ro^a'ceous,  rose-like. 
rose,  n.  Jro'^eate,  a.  {ro'sary,  n. 

ro'«ed,  a.  ro'«y,  a.  rosa'ceous,  a. 

ro'ical,  a. 

RosTR-rrjif,  n.  2.  ^Ae  6eaA  of  a  bird,  or  of  a  ship;  a  pul" 
pit  or  tribunal:  as,  ros' irate,  beaked. 
||biro»7rate,  or  ITros'frMm,  n.  ro«7rate,  or 

biros'irated,  a.  ro«'fral,  a.  ros'frated,  ii. 

RoT--«,  f.  I'  a  wheel:  as,  circumro'^ary,  burning",  rolling, 
or  whirling  round ;  rotate,  ^^?AeeZ-shaped. 

circumroto'don,  n»       ro'tete,  a.  ***rotund',  a. 

circumro'^otory,  or    \\ro'tate5,  a,  rotundiib'liaaB,  a, 

circumro'ftiry,  a.       {{ro^a'fion,  n.  rotun'dity,  n. 

**ro'ta,  n.  ro'tative,  a,  jjjrotun'do,  n. 

•Hro'ftiry,  a.  ||||roto'tor,  n.  tt|roMtine',  n. 

ro'tatory,  a,  m^rote,  n. 

Roy  for  Roi,  m.  (Fr.)  a  king :  as,  roy'al,  pertaining  to  a 
king. 

pom'erof/j  or  roy'al,  a.  &  n,  roy'alism,  h. 

pomeroy'al,  n,  roy'ally,  ad,  rc^alist,  n. 

*  RoraUoTit  a  falling  of  dew.  t  Rorifluentt  flowing  with  dew, 

t  Roseate^  rosy,  Uooming,  of  a  rose  colour. 

$  iZoMrv,  a  bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses  grow ;  a  chaplet ;  a  string  of 
beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  on  which  they  count  their  prayers. 

II  Birostrate  or  Birostrated,  having  a  double  beak,  or  process  resemUing  a 
beak. 

H  Rostrum,  the  beak  or  ^tU  of  a  bird,  a  beak  or  head  of  a  ship ;  in  ancient 
Rome,  a  scaflE)ld  or  elevated  place  in  the  forum  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the 
ships  taken  from  Antium,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  where  orations,  [deadings, 
funeral  harangues,  &c.  were  delivered. 

♦*  Rota,  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome. 

ft  Rotary,  turning,  as  a  toheel  on  its  axis. 

tt  Rotated,  turned  round,  as  a  wheel. 

$$  Rotation,  a  wJieeTmg,  vicissitude. 

nil  Rotator,  that  which  gives  a  circular  or  ro^Zing  motion ;  a  muscle  produdntf 
a  ro2^ing  motion. 

tf  Rote,  properly,  a  round  of  words ;  words  repeated  over  and  over  without 
attention  to  sense  *♦*  Rotund,  round,  circular. 

ttt  Rotundo,  a  round  building.  X\X  RouHne,  a  round  of  businMi. 
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foy'alize,  v.  unroyal,  a,  viceVo^ip,  n. 

*roy'alty,  n.  fvice'roy,  n.  -        viceroy 'alty,  n. 

Ruber,  -bri,  a.  red,  ruddy:  as,  efwftes'cence,  a  becoming 

red,  redness;  r^'Jied,  red  as  a  ruby;  ru'bric  or  ru'iri- 

cal,  red ;  rM&ricate,  to  mark  with  red. 

erw6es'cence,'n.        ^ru'bicnnA,  a,  ru'bifoTm,  a. 

erwftes'cency,  n.  rwWcund'ity,  n.         **rM'6ric,  o.  n.  &  v. 

ertties'cent,  a.  rw'6ied,  a,  j^ru'bricalf  a, 

Jrw'6efacient,  a,  &  n.     rw'6ify,  v.  rti'ftricate,  v.  &  a. 

Iru'beWitet  n, .  n^Aif 'ic,  a.  ru'^rtcated,  a. 

rwdes'cent,  a.  rwWfica'tion,  n.         tt'^'^y*  **•  ^  ^' 

||rM'6tcan,  a. 

RucT-c75,  Tw.  4.  a  belch  or  belching. 

erucVy  V,  {Jerwcto'tion,  w.  rt«cto'rion,  n. 

eruct'ate,  v. 
RuD-Js,  a.  untjurought,  untaught,  ignorant,  rude. 

||||er'iw?ite,  a.  rude,  a.  ***ru'dimeni,  n. 

^ieruditi'on,  n.  rude'ly,  ad.  rudimen'tal,  a. 

RuF-  us,  a.  reddish,  yellowish  red-f  ffnjfes'cent,  a.  ru'f ous,  a. 
RuG-^,  /.  1.  fl  uyrinUe :  as,  cor'rwgate,  to  wrinkle. 

coT'rugBXe,  v.  &  a.       coxruga'tion,  n.  ru'gOBe,  a. 

cor'rw^ated,  a.         IXXcor'rugSitor,  n.  ru'gous,  a. 

cor'rMg^ating,  a.  cor'ru^ant,  a.  rugos'lty,  n. 

RuiN--«,  /.  1.  Qt  ruo,  V.  3.  to  fall  doum),  a  downfall,  faU- 


*  Royalty  J  Hn^hip,  the  character,  state,  or  office  of  a  king ;  rights  of  a  king, 
prerogatives ;  RoyaUies,  plur.  emblems  of  rovalty,  regalia. 

t  'Viceroy,  literally,  one  instead  of  a  king ;  the  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  coun^ 
try,  who  rules  in  the  name  of  the  king  witii  regal  authority,  as  the  king's  sub- 

t  Rvhefacient,  in  medicine,  a  substance  or  eirtemal  application  -which  excites 
reAiess  of  the  skin ;  making  red.  ^ 

$  RubeUite,  a  silicious  mineral  of  a  red  colour  of  various  shades. 

il  Rubicon,  colour  of  a  hdrse,  is  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with  a  light-grey  or 
white  upon  the  flanks,  but  the  grey  or  white  not  predominiant  there. 
-     IT  Rubicund,  inchning  to  redness. 

**  Rubric,  directions  ip  law  and  prayer  books,  pnnted  formerly  in  red  ink. 

tt  Rubrical,  placed  in  rubrics. 

tt  Ruby,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour. 

$$  Eructation  or  Ructadon,  the  act  of  dcfcMng  wind  from  the  stomach. 

nil  Erudite,  taught,  learned.  .     ^^     ^   .        r       vi.       j--. 

^ir  Erudition,  learning,  knowledge  gamed  by  study,  or  from  books  and  instruc- 
tion, particularly  learning  in  literature,  as  distmct  from  the  sciences, — as  in  hia- 

**^  Rwtinumt,  a  firet  principle  or  element ;  that  which  is  to  be.  first  learnt, 
ttt  Rufescent,  tinged  with  red.  .,..,./.     ^     j   •  . 

XtXCorrugator,  a  muscle  which  contracts  the  skin  of  the  forehead  mto 
wrinkles. 
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ing:  as,  ru'iniform,  having  the  appearance  of  ruins, 
rmna'tion,  subversion,  overthrow,  (now  only  a  collo- 
quial term.) 

ru'tn,  n.  &  v.  ru'tner,  n.  rw'inous,  a, 

ruina'tion,  n.  ru'iniform,  a.  rw'tfiously,  ad. 

ru'f  ned,  a,  ru'tning,  a.  ru'tnousness,  w. 

RuME^iv,  in-is,  n.  3.  ^Ae  cud:  as,  ru'wiinate,  to  chew  the 
cud,  to  muse  on,  to  meditate  over  and  over  again, 
rw'minant,  a.  &  n.       ru'mtnating,  o.  nimtna'tor,  n. 

ru'mtnate,  v.  rMmina'rion,  n.  unrtt'minated,  A 

fti'mtnated,  a. 
Rumor,  m.  3.  a  common  or  ^ym^  report 
ru'ifior,  n.  &  v.  ru'morer,  n.  rii'moring,  a. 

ru'mored,  a. 
RuNcm-^,  /.  1.  a  saiv-^^run'cinate,  a. 
RuPT-cw,  sup.  {tt  rumpo,  V.  3.  to  hreak\  to  break,  tQ  burst 
as,  abrupt',  broken  off  or  short,  craggy,  a  sudden  break- 
ing  off;  disruption,  a  ren(Rng  or  bursting  asunder; 
erup'tion,  a  violent  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  forth; 
imyj'^ion,  a  ftt^r^ring  in. 

Bhrupf,  a.  corrupt'Me,  a,  &,n.     diBrup'tured,  a. 

Bhrupt'ly,  ad,  corrupfibly,  ad,  disrup'turing,  a, 

abruptness,  n.  corrMpftbleness,  n.       erupt',  v. 

^hrup'tion,  n.  corrifp^ibirityj  n.         enip'fion,  n. 

jfhank'rupt,  n,a,&,v,    corrup'tion,  n. 
bank'rtfpied,  a,  corrtfpt'ive,  a, 

bank'rtfpting,  a,  corrupt'less,  a, 

'     ' '  corrupt'ly,  ad, 

corrupt'neBB,  n, 
disrupt',  a. 
disrup'tion,  or 
dinip'tion,  n. 
{disrup'ture,  v. 


bank'ruptcy,  n, 
Icorrvpt'j  V.  &,a, 
corrupt'ed,  a, 
corrupt'er,  n, 
corrupt'ing,  n.  &  a. 
corrupt'ress,  n. 


erupt'ive,  a. 
incorrupt',  or 
incorrupt'ed,  a. ' 
incorrupt'tble,  a. 
incorrupt'ibleness,  n 
incorruptibil'ity,  w. 
incorrup'rion,  n. 
incorrupt'ive,  tf. 
incorrupt'ness,  n. 


*  Runcinate,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  double  saw,  lion-toothed,— applied  to 
leaves.  , .  .  ^ 

t  Bankrupt,  hank-broken,  a  trader  who  fails  or  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  just 
debts ;  an  insolvent  trader ;  in  strictness,  no  person  but  a  trader  can  be  a  bank- 
rupt Bankruptcy  is  applied  to  merchants  and  traders ;  vMdvency,  to  other 
persons. 

X  Corrupt,  to  break,  separate,  or  dissolve ;  to  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putnd 
or  putrescent  state ;  to  vitiate  or  deprave,  to  change  from  good  to  bad ;  to  per- 
vert. 

^Disrupture,  to  rend,  to  sever  by  tearing,  breaking, or  bursting,(uiineceMBry» 
as  it  is  synonymous  with  rupture.) 
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*inteTfiipt',  v,  &  a. 
mierrupt'ed,  a. 
inteiTMpi'edly,  ad, 
interrwpi'er,  n. 
iaterruj/tmg,  a. 
interrifp'tion,  n. 
itrup'tioir,  n. 


irrupt'ive,  n.  uncorrupt',  a, 

prerupt',  a.  uninterrwp^'ed,  a, 

prorwp'^ion,  n.  uniBtem«p«'edly,  ad. 

rup'ture,  n.  &  v,  imcorrupt'ed,  a. 

rtip7ured,  a.  uncorrtfpi'edness,  n. 

rup'turingf  a,  uncorrwp/'ness,  n. 

rup'tiou,  n.  uncorrwp/'tble,  a, 

Rus,  TUT'is,  n.  3.  the  country:  as,  r^'ral,  rus'tiG,  belonging 
to  the  country, 

rw'ral,  a,  Jrt^rig'enous,  a,  ru»7icalness, 

ru'rally,  ad.  rtw'ric,  n.  &  a.  n^^'ficate,  r. 

rw'ralness,  n.  {nweic'ity,  n.  rw»7icated,  a. 

ru'ralist,  n.  rtw'rical,  a.  rtw'ticating,  a. 

frtiric'olist,  n.  rtM'tically,  ad.  rusttca'Hon^  n. 

Russ-c^  a.  reddish  brown — rus'seU  cu 


S. 
Sabbat-iw,  n.  2.  (Heb.  n^tsr,  to  cecwe,  to  rc«^  from  work)^ 
rest,  the  Sabbath :  as,  sabbafiCdX,  belonging  to  the  Sab- 
bath. 


anti-9ii6&ato'rian,  n,     sahhat'ic,  a. 

&  a.  ir«a^6af'ical,  a. 

||«ii6^^a'rian,  n.  &.  a»    «a6'6atism,  n. 
«a&&ato'rianism,  n.       Sab'batkf  n. 


sdb'bath-hTeBker,  n. 
sab'bathrhresikmgf  n. 
<a6'6a£^less,  a. 


Sabelli-c75^  771.  2.  an  ancient  heretic. 

**8abel!liaii,  n.  &  a.        sabeVlianism,  n. 

SABUL-r7jif,  71.  2.  small  sand — sab'ulousy  a.  sabtdos'ity,  n. 

Sacchar-i7:¥,  71.  2.  sugar:  as,  «ac'cAarine,  of  sugar. 

*  Interrupt,  to  Jrca*  between ;  to  stop  or  hinder  by  bredfdng  in  upon  the 
course  or  progress  of  any  thing ;  to  divide,  to  separate;  also,  broken ;  contain- 
ing a  chasm. — MilUm. 

T  Ruricdist,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

t  ^ri^enouSt  bom  in  the  country. 

$  Rusticity,  the  manners  or  qualities  of  a  countryman. 

II  SdMiaiarian,  one  who  observes  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
first. 

IT  Sabbatical  year,  in  the  Jewish  economy,  was  every  seventh  year,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  sufler  their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or 
lie  without  tillage,  and  the  year  next  following  every  seventh  sabbatical  year 
in  succession,  that  is,  every  fiftieth  year  was  the  jubilee,  which  was  also  a  year 
of  rest  to  the  lands,  and  a  year  of  redemption  or  release,  Lev.  xxv. 

**SabelUan,  a  follower  of  SabeUius,  a  philosopher  of  Egypt,  in  the  third 
century,  who  openly  tau^t  that  there  is  one  person  only  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  the  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations  or  functions  of  the 
Deity. 
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Modbdftf 'erous,  m.       sac^charine,  a.  *«accMac'tic,  a. 

Sacbr,  -cri,  a.  sacred^  hoh/y  devoted,  detestable ;  as,  det'ec- 
rate,  to  divert  from  a  sacred  purpose ;  ob'^ecrate,  to 
beseech,  to  entreat ;  ^accrdo'tal,  pertaining  io  priests  or 
the  priestYiooA ;  ^ac'nlege,  stealing  sacred  things. 
anti«accrdo'tal,  a,         ob»ecra7ioD,  n.  WsacrifioaJOLt^  n. 

fcon'«ecrate,  v.  &l  cu      recon'«ccrate,  r.  »acrtfi<»'tor,  n. 

con'»ecrated,  a.  recon'sccrcrfed, «.         ^acrtricatoiy,  a. 

rec<Mi'»ecrflrfiiig,  a 


con'«ecra<iDg,  a. 

consecration,  n. 

con'«ecrator,  n. 

con'xecratory,  a 

de^'ecrate,  r. 

detf'ecrated,  a. 

de/ecrating,  a. 

dexecra'^ion,  n. 
{ex'ccrate,  v, 

ex!ecrateAf  a. 

execration,  w. 

ex'ecrable,  a. 
•  ex'ccrably,  odL   ^ 
{ex'ecratory,  n. 


recon^ecra'don,  n. 

«acerdo'tal,  a. 
Il^ac'roment,  n. 

^ocrament'al,  a,&,n, 

sacroment'ally,  ad, 
ITffocramenta'rian,  n. 

♦♦^ocromenf ary,  a,  & 
«a'cred,  a. 
aa'credly,  a<l. 
^a'crednesB,  n. 
sacrifice  a. 
^ocrif  ical,  a. 


ob'secrate,  v. 
Sadduoees***  (Heb.),  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

Sad'ducee.  n.  *      saddttce'aii.  a.  i 


JJ»ac'rifice,  r.  &  n. 

sac'rtficed,  a. 

Mc'rificer,  n. 

^ocnfic'ial,  a, 

sac'riiege^  n. 

tocnle'gious, «. 

tacrile'giously,  a<i 

socrtle'giouffliesB,  n. 

tocrtle'gist,  n* 
{}«a'crist,  n. 

^oc'ristan,  n. 
||||«ac'risty,  n. 
iriTaiic'rosanct,  a. 

uncon'secrated,  a. 


Sad'ducee,  n. 


Mul't^iicism,  n. 


*  SacchcUutiCf  a  term  in  chemistry,  denoting  an  acid  obtained  fiom  the  sugar 
of  milk,— now  called  ntuctc  acid^ 

t  Ccntecralet  to  make  or  declare  to  be  Mcred  by  certain  ceremonies  or  ritoi; 
to  appropriate  to  Mcred  uses ;  to  set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote  to  the  service 
and  worsbip  of  God ;  to  canonize ;  to  set  apart  and  bless  the  elements  in  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  to  render  venerable. 

t  Execrate,  literally,  to  curse,  to  denounce  evil  against,  or  imprecate  evil  oa; 
to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

$  Execratory,  a  formulary  of  execration. 

n  Sacrament,  originally,  a  mcred  oath  taken  by  soldiers  to  their  generals ;  now, 
a  hcly  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ, — as,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Baptisnu  (See 
Larger  Catechism,  Question  162.  and  Short  Cat  Q.  92.) 

f  Sacrameniarian,  one  that  diflfers  from  the  Romish  Church  in  regard  to  the 
SacramenU  or  Lord's  Supper, — a  word  applied  by  the  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

**  Sacramentary,  a  book  of  the  Romisn  Church  ccmtaining  all  the  prayeis 
and  ceremonies  lised  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacr€menU, 

ft  Sacrifiaint,  one  who  oilers  a  aacrifice. 

U  Sacrifice,  an  offering  made,  to  God  by  killing  and  burning  some  animal 
upon  an  altar,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and  providence,  or  to  make 
atonement  for  sin,  appease  or  conciliate  hu  myour,  or  to  express  thankfulnetf 
lor  his  benefits. 

$$  Sacrist,  Sacristan,  an  officer  of  the  church  who  has  the  care  of  the  oteih 
■ils  or  moveables  of  the  church, — now  corrupted  into  sexton, 
_\\\\SacriMty,  the  place  where  die  sacred  utensils  are  kept, — now  called  the 
•••^y*  ^^  Sacrosanct,  holy^  sacred,  inviolable. 

•^  Sadducees  (either  from  the  Hebrew  word  pl]C»  justice,  or  from  a  certaA 
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Saoax,  ac-is,  a.  (jH  sag-us,  a.  ivise),  knowing,  foreseeing : 
as,  ipTesage',  to  foi-ebode,  to  foreshow. 
♦pre'M^e,  n.  ^resag*eA,  a,  saga'cmxmeaa,  n. 

presage',  v.  ipresag'ing,  a,  sagac'ity,  n. 

presa^'er,  n.  ^saga'cious,  a,  t»fl^«,  «.  &  n. 

■presage'M,  a,  saga'douBly,  ad,  sage'ly,  ad. 

Saoitt-^, /.  1.  an  arrow:   as,  sag'ittal,  of  or  like  an 
arrow. 

sag'ittH,  a.      isagiUSi'TiuB,  n.      Wsag'ittary,  n.     ^sag'UUiie,  a. 
Sal,  m.  3.  (aXg),  salt;  wit:  as,  sal,  in  chemistry,  salt; 

salii'exous  or  saliniferous,  producing  salt;  saline'  or 

saR'nous,  consisting  of  salt ;  salsu' ginous,  salt'ish,  some- 
what salt;  salt'ern,  a  salt-work. 

sal,  n.  «aZifica'tion,  n.  salt'ed,  a. 

♦♦sflZa'cious,  a.  .  »fl/'ified,  a,  salt'er,  n. 

sala'ciousiy,  ad.  saZ'tfying,  a.  salt'ern,  n. 

sala'dGQsneBS,  n.         saline',  a,  &.  n.  salt'ing,  a.  &  n. 

salad iiy,  n.  ^Xisdina'tiou,  n,  salt' iah,  a. 

tt««Z'ad,  n.  sali'nous,  a.  salt'ishiy,  ad. 

Xlsal'sry,  n,  salin'ifonh,  a.  salVisihnesa,  n. 

sal'wried,  a.  ^^sali'no-terrene,  a,         salt'ly,  ad. 

sd/tf 'erous,  or  ***«aZ'ite,  v,  salt'neaa,  n. 

salinif'eTous,  a.  sals(Hic'id,  a,  salt'lesa,  a, 

ll^sal'ify,  V.  salsu' ginoua,  a.  salt' cot,  n. 

sal'inable,  a,  salt,  n.  a.  &  v.  8aZ/ '-cellar,  n. 

teacher  among  the  Jews  called  Sadoc),  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who  denied  the 
resurrection,  a  future  state,  and  the  existence  of  angels,  Acts  xxiii. 

*  Presage,  something  which  foreshows  a  future  event,  a  prognostic ;  a  present 
fiict  indicating  somethmg  to  come. 

t  Sagacious,  quick  of  scent  or  of  thought ;  acule  in  discernment  or  penetra- 
tion. 

X  Sage,  a  toise  man,  a  man  of  gravihr  and  wisdom ;  particularly,  a  man  vener- 
aUe  for  years,  and  known  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  pruaence ;  a  graye 
philosopher. 

$  Sagittarius,  an  archer ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the 
fun  enters,  Nov.  22. 

II  Sagittary,  a  centaur,  an  animal  half-man,  half  horse,  armed  with  a  how  and 
quiver.  IT  Sagittate,  in  botany,  shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

♦*  Salacious,  literally,  highly  excited,  or  prompt  to  leap, — hke  salt  in  the  fire ; 
lustful,  lecherous. 

ft  Salad,  raw  herbs  seasoned  with  salt,  vinegar^  &c. 

Xt  Salary,  originally,  the  pay  of  soldiers,  being  partly  in  salt ;  a  stated  or  fixed 
hire  yearly :  when  the  hire  is  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily,  it  is  called  pay  or 
wages. 

9$  Sdlify,  to  form  into  a  neutral  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  an  jilkali, 
earth  or  metal.  ||||  Salination,  the  act  of  washing  with  <ab-water. 

Vi  Salino-terrene,  denoting  a  compound  of  salt  and  earth. 

♦♦♦  SaliU,  to  salt. 
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taWmine^  n.  sauce' jpuk,  n.  l^se'atofh  »• 

•oif-pan.  or  isau'cy,  a,  se'asomge,  ru 

9aU''pit,n.  sau'ciiy.ad,  se'asoner.fu 

•ofcpe'tre,  n.  sau'cineas,  n.  •fi'awmng,  n.  <B  ff, 

Mttpe'trous,  a.  }:»aM'«ige,  tl  un«aZ«'ed,  fl. 

*8auc€,  n.  &  v. 
Salebr-jb,/.  L  (ft  salio),  rough  or  n^g-^erf  p'^cm:  as, 
sal'ehrous,  rough,  uneven — sal'ebroxxsy  a.  salebrmV/ii^* 
Sal-/o,  saltum,  v.  3.  to  leap,  to  jump:  as,  assai/' (»*  a«- 
MauW,  to  leap  or  fall  upon  by  violence,  to  attack  sufl- 
denly;  counW,  advice;  dis^'tent,  starting  asuniter; 
extt^',  to  leap  for  joy,  to  rejoice  in  triumph;  wi/teni, 
feoping  or  starting  back ;  ^a'Zient,  fe^ping,  springmg* 
BssaU',  V.  cgnsvlt^ed,  a,  disst'K^i'oo,  ^ 

consult' A,  n. 

consultfing,  a, 

constdfaXive,  a. 

consulta'tioiif  n. 

coun'sc/,  71.  &  r. 

coun'seZZable,  a, 

coun'«eZZed,  a, 

coun'sellmg,  a, 

coun'sellor,  n, 

coun'^eZ/orship,  n. 
**des'ultoTy,  a. 

des'wZ/orily,  ad. 

des'u/toriness,  n. 

dis^Z'ience,  n. 

disfiZ'tent,  a. 


Bssai'lahle,  a. 
asMt'Zant,  n.  &  a. 
asffot'/ed,  a. 
nasai'lev,  n, 
nssai'ling,  a, 
ussauW,  n.  &  v, 
as5atiZ('able,  a. 
assanZz'ed,  a. 
assat^Z'er,  n. 
-    as^atiZring,  a. 
||con'<uZ,  n. 
con'st^Zar,  a. 
con'suZate,  or 
con'«2iZBhip,  n. 
^consult',  V.  &  n. 


exiiZ/',  V. 

exuZZ'ance,  n. 

exuZCancy, ». 

exuZ^'ant,  a, 

exulta'tion, ». 

extt/i'ing, «. 

m'svU,  n. 
^insult',  V. 

insuUa'fm,  n, 

insult'er,  n. 

instfZZ'ed, «. 

mstiZZ'iDg,^-*"' 

in5wZ/'ingIy»^ 
J  Jprocon'si^  n- 

Drocon'««tor»  a 


procon  i 


relisb. 


♦  Sauce,  a  mixture  eaten  with  fcxxl,  to  give  it  additional  flavour  w  w 

t  Saucy,  literally,  shooting  forward ;  impudent,  bold  to  excess,  rude ; 
superiors  with  contempt 

t  Sausage,  a  roll  of  meat  minced  small,  and  seasoned  virith  sou*    ,        ^^ 

$  Season,  to  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives  a  high  relish ;  to  give 
to ;  to  fit  for  any. use  by  time  or  habit.  ,  j  ^th 

II  ConiKiZ,  the \:hief  magistrate  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  .'"^    t^j^.to 
regal  authority  for  one  year ;  now,  a  person  commissioned  by  a  king  or       » 
Mnde  in  a  foreign  country  as  an  agent  or  representative,  to  protect  ""^  ^J  ^ 
commerce,  merchants  and  seamen  of  the  state,  and  to  aid  the  govemm 
any  commercial  transactions  with  such  foreign  country.  ,    /vntfH^ 

It  Consult,  to  seeic  Or  ask  advice  of  another,  followed  by  with ;  ^"^  Jt-^  ai  i^ 
together, — because,  it  is  said,  the  eflfect  is  to  make  the  parties  lee^  togf^**^ 
were  into  one  opinion.  ^-^  to 

*♦  Desultory,  Zeaping,  pastmg  or  moving  quickly  from  one  thing  or  su  j 
another,  without  order  or  natural  connection  ;  unconnected.  ^  ^^^ 

fi  Insult,  a  leaping  on ;  any  gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  ^^^i 
<*  "c^ons ;  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  contempt ;  to  trample  npo^    .Artritf 

W  Proconsul,  a  Roman  magistrate  sent  to  a  province  with  coiiial«»  •'* 
lor  ono  year. 
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procon'9ufohip,  n. 

TesU'ience,  n, 
^e»tZ'iency,  n. 
fesil'ient,  a, 
lesUiti'on^  n. 

pesult'smt,  n. 
rtsuU'ingf  a. 
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sa'lient,  a, 
isal'ly,  n.  &  v. 

sal'lying,  a, 
Wsal'moTit  n. 
isalt'tJkt,  a, 

salta'tioD,  n. 
**euhsult'iYe,  or 

subsu^'orily,  ad. 


SAL 

supersa'/tence,  n. 

!t8uper«a7ieQt,  a. 
^tranti/'ience,  n, 
tran«i2'tency,  n, 
unaasai'lahle,  a, 
voihasai'led,  a, 
unaasault'&i,  a, 
micoQsuU'ed,  a. 


Saliv-j»,  /  1.  spittle 
^Wsali'va,  n. 

sal'iviki,  or 

sal'ivBTy,  a. 


r  as,  saZ'fuary,  pertaining  to  soKvcu 
sali'vouB,  a,  8al'iim.tmgf  a, 

«a/'tvate,  v,  '   saiiva'tionf  n. 

sal'ivsLtedf  a. 

Sal-ds,  Dt-w,  /.  3.  safety,  health :  as,  salu'brious  or  sal'U' 
taryy  wholesome;  saZ'ute,  to  greet,  to  hail;  salva'tion^ 
the  act  of  saving  ;  salutif  erous,  bringing  health. 


insafe'tYf  n. 
insalu'frity,  n. 
insalu'hriouB,  a, 
in«aZ'tt/ary,  a, 
resolute',  v, 
tesalu'ted,  a. 
resalu'ting,  a. 
safe,  a,  &.n, 
safe'ly,  ad, 
safe'neaB,  n. 


sttfe'Xj,  n, 
arq/e-con'duct,  n. 
»fl/e'guard,  n. 
salu'hriiy,  n, 
salu'brious,  a. 
salu'brio\jiB\y,  ad. 
sal'utBty,  a, 
sat'tUanaeea,  n. 
salute',  V,  &.n, 
salu't^,  a. 


salu'ter,  n, 
saluta'tioii,  n. 
salvftatory,  a, 
salutif 'erom,  a. 
salv'ahle,  a, 
salvahU'ity,  n. 

irir«flZi;'age,  n. 

***«a/i;a'rion,  n. 

ttt«fl?»'«tory,  n. 

iiieaZve,  n.  &  v. 


*  ResiZe,  to  start  back,  to  /«  from  a  purpose^— a  word  in  Scots  law  to  expre« 
receding  from  the  terms  of  a  "bargain. 

t  Result,  a  leaping  back ;  a  consequence,  a  conclusion,  an  inference. 

I  Resultant^  in  mechanics,  a  force  which  is  the  combined  efl^ct  of  two  or 
anore  forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

$  SaUy,  to  issue  suddenly :  a  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  &ncy  or  imagi- 
^tion ;  act  of  levity  or  extravagance,  a  wild  gaiety,  a  frolic. 

li  Salmon^  a  fish, — ^because  it  takes  great  leaps, 

T  SaiUant,  leaping,  dandng. 

**  Suhstdtive  or  SubsuUory,  leaping,  bounding,  moving  b^  sudden  leaps  or 
atarts,  or  by  twitches. 

ft  SubsuUus,  in  medicine,  a  twitcK\ng  or  convulsive  motion. 

it  Supersalient.  leaping  upon. 

$i  TrarmUence,  a  leap  from  thing  to  thing. 

nil  Saliva,  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  and  which 
serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Tf  Salvage,  a  reward  allowed  for  saving  goods  from  a  wreck. 

♦♦*  Salvation,  in  theology,  the  redemptitfn  of  man  from  bondage  of  sin,  and 
liability  to  eternal  death,  and  the  conferring  on  him  everlasting  happiness  bv 
Jesus  Christ,— as, "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation,"  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

ttt  Salvatory,  a  place  wherie  things  are  preserved,  a  repository. 

tit  Salve,  an  ointment  or  glutinous  substance  to  be  applied  to  wounds  ors 
when  spread  on  leather  or  cloth,  it  is  called  piaster ;  help,  remedy. 
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"^sat'veTi  n.  «a'red,  a,  sa'vioixr,  n. 

i$€d'vOy  n.  ga'ver,  n.  Jsa'wings-baBk,  n. 

to'vable,  a.  «a'ving,  a.  &  n.  imxa/u'ted,  a. 

ta'vablenefls,  n.  «a'vingly,  a<2.  unaa'ved,  a. 

save,  V.  &  ad,  ^a'vingness,  n. 

Salv-c7!^  o.  (a  salus),  safe,  sound.    (See  Sabis.) 
Samari--«,  /.  1.  {H  noBT,  Heb.  to  preserve,  io  guard),  an 

ancient  city  and  country  of  Palestine. 
\8amar^itfiXk,  n.  &  a. 

SAWCT-17S,  a.  {H  sancio,  v.  4.  io  ratify,  to  ordain),  hdy, 
sacred:  as,  saint,  a  person  sanctified;  sanc'tify^  to 
make  holy ;  sanc'tity,  fioUness, 

BBiC'Tosanct,  a.  sanc'Mer,  n.  sanctioning,  a. 

saint.  It.  &.  V.  sanctifica.'tion,  n,      **«anc'f itude,  n, 

saint'eBB,  n.  sanc'Hfying,  a.  sanc'tity,  n. 

saint'ed,  a.  Wsanc'timony,  n.         j\sanc'tusjy,  n. 

saint'lY,  a.  sanctimo'niouB,  a.      \\8anc'tuB,  n. 

soinflike,  a.  sanctimo'niouBlyj  ad,    unsaint,  v, 

saint'etilp,  n  sanc/imo'niousness,  n.  unsaint'ed,  a, 

sanc'ti^,  v,  lisanc'tion,  n,  Slv,         unsanc'tified,  a. 

sanc'lined,  a,  sanc'doned,  a.  unsanc'doned,  a. 

Sanguis,  ixi-is,  m.  3.  blood:  as,  ensan'guine,  to  stain  with 
blood;  sanguiferous,  conveying  blood;  san'guify,  to 
produce  blood, 
consanguin'ity,  n,       consanguin'eo^,  a,  ^co}^8'^n,  n, 

*  Salver^  a  piece  of  plate  on  which  any  thing  is  presented ;  supposed  to  be 
used  formerly  to  save  what  was  lefi 

t  Salvo  (fiom  salvo  jure,  an  expression  used  in  reserving  rights),  an  exception, 
an  excuse. 

t  Savings-Banky  a  bank  in  which  the  savings  or  earnings  of  the  poor  are 
deposited  or  put  to  interest  for  their  benefit. 

$  Samaritan,  pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  countiy  or  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  £phraini,  and  ailer  the  captivity  of 
those  tribes,  repeopled  by  Cuthites,  &c  from  Assyria  or  Chaldea,  2  Kmgs  xvii. ; 
denoting  the  ancient  characters  and  alphabet  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

II  Sanctimony,  a  great  profession  or  appearance  of  holiness. 

i  Sanction^  to  ratify,  to  confirm.  ♦*  Sanditude,  hdtnem. 

ft  Sanctuary,  a  My  or  sacred  place ;  particularly  among  the  Israelites,  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  called  the  Hdy  of  Holies,  in 
which  was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which  no  person  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  except  the  High  Priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  to  interc^e 
for  the  people.  The  same  name  was  given  to  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
tabernacle.  Lev.  iv.  Heb.  ix.  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  a 
church ;  a  place  of  protection,  a  sacred  asylum.         -> 

tt Sanctus,  a  hymn,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Hdy  !  Hdy!  HdyP* 

^  Cousin,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt ;  the  children  of  brothen 
or  swters  being  usually  denominated  cousins  or  cousin-germans.  In  the  second 
generation,  they  are  called  second  cousins. 
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san'guifyia^,  a. 

sangui^ceL'Uaa,  n. 

«a7i^tf 'luoas,  a, 
jsan'guin&ty,  a. 
Isan'guine^  a. 


SAR 

san'guiaeij^  ad. 

san'guineneBBy  n. 

sanguin'eaaB,  a. 
isanguiniy'DTOOBf  a. 
Wsan'guisagef  ru 


SAN 

enfan'^ine,  v. 
eosim'guin^,  a, 
'^exsan'guuma,  a. 
sanguif'erouB,  a, 
san'guify,  v. 
san'gui^etf  n. 

Sav-us,  (l  sound,  in  heaUht  whole :  as,  san'aiive,  heaRng ; 

san'ity,  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

^[msane'f  a.  &  n. .          san'able,  a,  san'ity,  n, 

insane'ly,  ad,               san'atiye,  a.  sound,  a, 

msane'neaa,  n,             san'ativeneBa,  n,  sound'ly,  ad, 

insm'ity,  n.                 sane,  a.  sound'neaa,  n. 
insan'aite,  a,         ^ 

Sapi--o,  v.  3.  to  savor  or  taste  of;  to  know,  to  be  wise :  as, 
iDsip'id,  tasteless,  wanting  spirit  or  life ;  sap'id,  tastefvl : 
sa'poTous,  having  taste. 


inmp'id,  a. 

insip'idly,  ad, 

iDsip'idnees,  n. 

insipid'Hy,  n, 
♦*in»ip'tence,  n. 

in^op'ory,  a, 
ffreMj^'tence,  n. 

sap'id,  a, 

fop'idness,  n. 

Sapo,  on-2^,  m. 

saponsfceaaa,  a. 
sap'onBLry,  a. 


sapid'ity,  n. 
X\sa'pience,  n. 

sa'pient,  a, 

sapien'tm],  a, 

sa'poT,  n. 

sa'poxowf,  a. 

saporoB'ity,  n, 
hhsaporif^ ic,  a. 
IllVa'vor,  n.  &  v. 


sa'vorly^  a,&,ad. 
sa'vory,  a, 
sa'vonly,  a,  St  ad, 
sa'vonuesB,  n. 
sa'vorleBa,  a, 
unsfl'Uory,  a, 
unsa'wrily,  «rf. 
un^a'vorinees,  n. 


3.  soap :  as,  sapona'ceous  or  sap'onary, 
soapy,  resembling  soap, 
^[^[sapon'ify,  v.  soap,  n. 

fopontfica'tion,  n.         soa'py,  a. 

Sara  (Arab,  probably  H  'yvm,  Heb.  to  remain),  a  desert 

*  Exmin^ioutt  having  no  hlood, 

fTSangumarvt  bloody y  attended  with  much  "({ooJished ;  lHooditunty;  erael; 
eager  to  shed  Uood. 

%  Sanguine,  having  the  colour  of  Hood,  red ;  abounding  with  hloodt  plethoric ; 
warm,  udent ;  confident. 

$  iSeiii^tttmiN>rcm«,  eating  or  subsisting  on  Uood. 

y  Sas^ruituget  the  (loot^-sucker ;  a  leech  or  hone-leech. 

II  Inmnet  unsound  in  mind  or  intellect,  mad,  deranged  in  mind. 

**  Innpience,  want  of  wisdom  or  understanding,  Miy,  foolishness. 

if  Restpience,  properly,  wiadom  derived  from  severe  experience,- 
rqteHtance.  tt  Sapience,  wisdom,  sageness,  knowledge. 

^  Saporificj  producing  taste. 

on  Saoor,  tatte  or  odor ;  in  Scripture,  character  or  reputation;— a 
denotes  that  which  renders  a  uing  acceptable  to  God,  or  his  acceptenc^ 
Henoe,  to  ameU  a  sweet  savor,  is  to  accept  the  ofiering  or  service.    Gen.  viii. 

TT  Stqtomfy,  to  convert  into  soap  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 
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Sarx,  sarc-05  (tfagg,  da^wg),  Jlesh :  as, 
tumor  or  swelling. 


SAT 

fsarocen'ic,  o. 
sar'cocele,  a  Jleshy 


sarcolog'lcalf  a. 
ir«arcocoJ 


»g  icai,  4 
jl'la,  n. 


**«arco'ma,  n. 
sarcoph'sLgy,  n, 
«arcoph'agus,  n. 
farcoph'agouB,  a. 

^garcot'ic,  a,  &,  n. 


lanM'arca,  n.  «arca«'rically,  fl<l. 

ana«'(Ercoiis,  a.  ^ar'cocele,  n. 

{hjrpewflrco'^is,  n.  wrcorogy,  n. 
Wsar'casm,  n, 

sarcas'tic,  a, 

sarcas'ticalf  a. 

Satan  (trarav,  d.  Toer,  Heb.  an  adversary,  an  enemy  to  God 
and  man),  the  devil 
Sa'tan,  n,  satan'icdX,  a.  sa'tunisax,  n. 

salan'ic,  a.  safan'ically,  ad,  M'tonist,  n. 

Satelles,  it-w,  m.  3.  a  life-guard,  an  attendant 
Wsat'eUite,  n,  sateUiti'ouB,  a. 

Satir--«,  /  1.  a  poem  in  which  vice  and  folly  are  censur- 
ed :  as,  satir'ic,  belonging  to  satire. 
^^Bat'ire,  n,  satir'icaUy,  ad,  satirized,  a. 

satir'ic,  a,  sat'inalt,  n.  sat'iriziag,  a, 

satir'icvil,  a.  sat'irize,  v. 

Satis,  a.  enough,  svfficient :  as,  sate,  sa'tiate,  to  fill,  to 
glut;  satisfy,  to  give  enough,  to  content;  sat'ur^X/d, 
impregnating  to  the  full 

*  Saraband,  a  dance  and  a  tune  used  in  Spain,— eaid  to  be  derived  from  the 
SaraceM, 

t  Saracenic,  pertaining  to  the  Saracens,  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  a  oountiy 

which,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  a  vast  and  arid  desert 

t  Anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  from  a  serous  humor  spread  between  &e 
skin  and  the  ^esh. 

$  Hypersarcosis,  the  growth 

II  Sarcasm  (literally,  a  teariuj  itter  taunt  or  gibe. 

Of  this  we  have  an  example  specting  Christ  on 
the  cross, — '♦  He  saved  others, 

f  SarcocoUa,  a  semi-transpai  firom  Arabia  and 

Persia,  sometimes  called  a  gun  ids  and  tdcers, 

**  Sarcoma,  any  fleshy  exert 

ft  Sarcoiic,  in  surgery,  prodi 

ti  SatdLiie,  a  secondary  plan  evolving  round  or 
attending  upon  a  larger.  In  tj  Ues  have  been  dis- 
covered :  the  Earth  has  one,  c  Saturn  seven,  and 
Herschel  six.    A  follower,  an  dant 

$$  Satire  (i  Satyri,  satyrs,  ru  s,  ears,  and  feet  of 

goats,  the  rest  human,  remarka  ing  eyes,  and  keen 

railleiy),  a  disc«>urse  or  poem  y  is  exposed  with 

severity,— so  called,  because,  i  cter  of  the  Satyrs, 

or  persons  like  them,  were  into  m  and  pasguinade 

m  being  general  rather  than  personal.  " 
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dJasat'isfVf  v, 
diBsat'isnedf  a, 
diBsat'isfym^,  a, 
dis^a^isfac'tion,  n. 
dissatis&ic'toryf  a. 
dissatis&c'torily,  ad, 
dissoti^c'toriness,  n.  sat'isned,  a. 
insatiable,  a,  sat'isher,  n. 

v[isa'tid\Ay,ad, 
insa'/iableness,  n. 
insa'^tate,  a. 


5a7ed,  a. 
Mte'leeSj  a. 
Ba'tieXe,  v,  &  a, 
sati&'tion,  n, 

safisfyf  V. 


SAX 

satura'tiaa,  n. 
supersaturate,  v. 
superoa^'urated,  a, 
superso^'urating,  a. 
supersa^ra'tion,  n. 
unsa'^ed,  a, 
unsa^table,  a, 
uii«a7iate,  v. 
unsa'^iated,  a. 
unsafwfac'toiy,  a. 
un»afi»fac'torily,  qd. 
nnsa/tsfac'toriness,  n 
imsatis^c'tioa,  n. 
unsa^'t^able,  a,    . 
xmsat'is^ed,  a, 
unsa^'isfiedness,  w. 
VLUgat'isfyvDgf  a, 
unsa^'ttrated,  a. 


sat'isfyingj  a. 

satisfkc'tioD,  n, 

satis&c'iivej  a, 
inso'^iately,  ad,  satisfkc'tory,  a. 

insati'ety,  n.  satisfkc'toriiy,  ad, 

insatis&jc'tory,  a.  sa^isfac'toriness,  n. 

insttt'urahlef  a,  sat'urahlef  a. 

over«a/'wrate,  v,  safursmt,  a, 

oveT8at'urB.tedf  a,        f«a<'wrate,  v, 
oversatfuroting,  a,       sa/'wrated,  a, 
sate,  V.  ^aVuraXing,  a. 

Satrap  (Pers.  it  (far^ai^risy  Gr.)  a  governor  of  a  district. 
XstU'rap,  n,        satfrapess,  n,        ^sat'rapy,  n,        sat'raptA,  a, 

Saturn- ITS,  m.  2.  (d  satur),  an  ancient  heathen  deity. 
WSat'um,  n,  **satum'iaHf  a,  \\sat'urn\st,  n. 

ir«a(uma'liaii,  n.  &  a,  ^^sat'umine,  a.  { }  SaVurdsLy,  n, ' 

Saxon  (Sax.  reax,  a  knifCf  sword^  or  dagger),  a  Saxon. 

*  Satiety^  properly,  fulness  of  gratification,  either  of  appetite  or  any  sensual 
desire ;  but  it  usually  implies  fulness  beyond  desire ;  an  excess  of  gratification 
which  excites  wearisoroeness  or  loathing ;  a  state  of  being  Wuffet?. 

t  Saturate^  to  impregnate  or  unite  with,  till  no  more  can  be  received. 

i  Satrapy  in  Persia,  an  admiral ;  but  more  generally  a  governor  of  a  province. 

$  Satrapy^  the  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sairap. 

\\  Saturn  (Satumus,  quia  se  saturat  annis,  Cic.  Nat  D.  III.  24),  in  mythology, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  principal  deities,  the  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  (heaven 
and  earth),  king  of  liitium  in  Italy,  and  the  father  of  Jupiter.  (See  Lem- 
priere's  Class.  Diet.)  He  answers  to  the  Greek  xp°v°i'  Chronus  or  time.  In 
astronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  less  in  magnitude  than  Jupi- 
ter, but  more  remote  from  the  sun. 

IT  Satumalian,  pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia,  or  festivals  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Saturn,  Dec.  l6, 17,  or  18,  in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  without  restraint, — 
hence  loose,  dissolute,  sportive. 

**  Satumian,  in  fabulous  history,  pertaining  to  Saturn,  whose  age  or  reign, 
from  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the  golden  age. 
Hence  golden,  happy;  distinguished  for  purity,  integrity,  and  simplicity. 

tt  Saturnine,  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  oi  Saturn ; — Whence  duU, 
heavy,  grave ;  not  readily  susceptible  of  excitement,  phlegmatic. 

tt  ScOumist,  a  person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament 

$^  Saturday,  Saturn's  day,  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
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SAX-rjif,  n.  2.  a  5tone  or  rock. 
Mox'atile^  a.  t«ar'tfrage,  n.  aortf 'ragous,  a. 

ScAL-^,  /  1.  a  ladder;  a  stair. 

iescal&de't  n.  &>v  sca'lahle,  a.  sca'le^  a. 

scalade',  or  aca'lary,  a.  sca'lmg,  a. 

^  scala'do,  n.  scaler  n.  &  v.  «co7iiig-ladder,  «- 

ScALEN-os  ((rxaX*}vog),  Mwevcw,  unequal 
^scalene' t  n,  &  o.  »caZe'nous,  a. 

ScANDAL-ojv  ((fxav^aXov),  a  cai^se  of  offence;  disgrace. 
**scan'dal,  n.  &  v.  scan'dalovumGsa,  n.      scan'dalized,  a. 

8can'daUm9f  a.  scan'ddlize,  v.  scan'ddlizingf  ru&Ltu 

Bcan'dalomXy,  ad, 
ScAND-o,  scansum,  v.  3.  to  go,  to  climb,  to  mount :  as,,  a*- 
cend',  to  go  up,  to  rise ;  descend',  to  go  down ;  transcend'/ 
to  go  beyond,  to  surpass,  to  rise  above. 
ascend' f  v.  hscens'ive,  a,  descend'er,  n. 

SiScend'ahle,  a.  cioud-tLScend'mg,  a,      descend'suat,  n. 

Mcend'ant,  n.  &  a.    ^^condescend',  v,  descend'eat,  a. 

condescend'ence,  n.     descend*ih]e,  a. 
condescend' mg,  a.        descendibiVity,  n. 
conde5ccn«?ingly,  ad.  descen'sion,  n. 
condescen'sion,  n.        descen'sionsl,  a. 
condesceTw'ive,  a.         de«cen«'ive,  a. 
descend',  v.  descentf,  n. 


Viscend'edi,  a, 

tiscend' ency,  n. 

tiscend'ing,  a. 
f\vLScent',  n. 

dLScen'svan,  n. 
J|a»cen'5ion-day,  n. 


♦  Saxon f  one  of  the  nation  or  people  who  fbnnerly  dwelt  in  the  northern  port 
of  Germany,  and  who  invaded  and  conquered  England  in  the  fiilh  and  soxth 
centuries.  The  Welsh  still  call  the  English  ScBSons.  Also,  the  language  <rf 
the  Saxons.  t  Saxonism,  an  idiom  of  the  Saxon  language. 

t  Saxifrage,  a  medicine  that  has  the  properUr  of  breaking  or  dissolving  the 
atone  in  the  bladder.    But  in  Botany,  a  genus  ot  plants  of  many  species. 

$  Escalade,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious  attack  made  by  troops  (xi  a  fortifod 
place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass  a  ditch  or  mount  a  rampart 

II  Scalade  or  Scaiado,  is  also  written  Escalade,  which  see  above. 

il  A  Scalene  triangle  is  one  whose  sides  and  angles  are  unequxd. 

**  Scandal,  hteralTy,  a  stumbling-block,  something  against  which  a  peraon 
impinges,  or  which  causes  him  to  fall,-«^qi^ce  given  by  the  faults  of  another; 
(in  this  sense  we  now  generally  use  offence);  reproachful  aspersion, opprolmovM 
censure,  defamatory  speech  or  report ;  shame,  reproach,  disgrace. 

"ft  Ascent,  the  act  of  rising ;  the  way  by  which  one  ascends ;  the  rise  of  a  hill. 

XtJiscension-day,  a  festival  of  some  Christian  churches,  held  ten  days,  at  on 
the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whitsuntide,  which  is  called  Holy  Thursday,  in 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven,  after  his  resurrectu>n. 

$$  Condescend,  to  descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  dignity,  to 
do  some  act  to  an  inferior,  which  strict  justice  or  the  ordinary  rules  or  cl^lily 
do  not  require.  Hence,  to  submit,  to  yield,  as  to  an  inferior,  implying  an 
occ^ional  relinquishment  of  distinction. 
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iB&9eend\  v.  tcan'nedf  a.  tnn$cend'eaey,  n. 

TesLScend'ed,  a,  scan'ningf  a.  tionscend'ent,  a, 

Tefkscend'jng,  a.  jscand'ent,  a.  traiwccnd'ently,  ad. 

retLScen's'ion,  n,  scan'sion,  n,  tmnscenden't&i,  a. 

reaacerU'i  n,  tmnscend',  v.  nnhscend'ihle,  a. 

Tede8cend\  v.  tnnscend'ed,  a,  undescend'ihle^  a. 

TeAescend'ingi  a.  tn.n8cend'iag^  a,  unscan'nedf  a. 

*8can^  V.  tran9C67u2'ence,  n. 

jScAPUL--*,/.  1.  the  shoulder-blade ;  the  shoulder :  as,  inter- 
scap'uhvy  situated  between  the  shoulders. 
inter^co^uJar,  a.    8cap'tda,n,    iscap'vhXf  a,   ||supTa-8caj>'ii2ar]r,  «• 
ScARiPH-o«  (<^xa^i(pog),  a  pointed  instrument 
^«car'tfy,  V,  8car'i£er,  n.  **scanfica'tor,  n. 

9cai  'ttying,  a.  ^cartfica'tion,  n. 

ScATURi-o,  V,  4.  (d,  scateo,  v.  2.  to  bubble  as  a  spring) ^  to 

spring  as  a  fountain. 
ffsca'tebrouSf  a.  gcatu'rient,  a.  scaturig'inoas^  a. 

ScEL-os  (tfxgXo^),  the  leg — JJisos'ceZe*,  a. 
ScEif--«,  /.  1.  (o'xiivi),  a  tent;  the  stage)^  the  appearance  dr 
representation  of  places  or  things ;  the  stage, 
scene,  n/  «cen'ical,  a,  ^cenograph'ical,  a, 

sce'nery,  n.  ||||»cc7iog'raphy,  n.  «cenograph'ically,arf 

{}«c6n'ic,  a.  »cenograph'ic,  a. 

ScEPT-oj»M/  ((rxg-BTTOjULai),  to  look  about,  to  consider,  to  ex- 
amine, to  speculate  ;  to  doubt. 
^^ seep' tic,  %ir  skep'ticB.],  n.  sceptically,  ad. 

skep'tic,  n.  Sl  a.  scep'iicism,  or  sccp'dcalness,  n. 

scep'tical,  of  skep'txevBin,  n.  seep' ticize,  v. 

*  Scan^  to  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet ;  to  examine  with  critical  care. 

t  Scandenly  cUmbing ;  dimling,  either  with  spiral  tendrils  for  its  support,  or 
by  adhesive  fibres,  as  a  stalk.  t  Scapula,  the  sJundder-hlade. 

$  Scapular t  pertainin|r  to  the  shotilder  or  the  scapula. 

II  Supraaceqmlary,  being  atx>ve  the  scapula. 

%  Scarify,  to  scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of  an  animal,  or  to  make  small  incisions 
by  means  of  a  lan^  or  cupping  instrument,  so  as  to  draw  blood  from  the  smaller 
vaflseb,  without  opening  a  large  vein. 

*♦  Scarifcator,  an  in^rument  used  in  scarification. 

ft  Scatebrous,  Scaturiginous,  abounding  with  springs. 

it  IsosMles,  having  two  legs  only  that  are  equal,— as  an  isosceles  triangle. 

fl^ Scenic,  Sceniad,  belonging  to  scenery;  dramatic,  theatrical. 

ini  Scenographif,  the  representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective  plane ;  or  a 
da«cription  or  it  in  all  its  dimensions  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

^'ir  Sceptic,  one  who  doubts  the  truth  and  reality  of  any  principle  or  system 
of  piinci&es  or  doctrines.  In  philosophy,  a  Pyrrhonist  or  follower  of  Pyrrho, 
tbe  Ibunaer  of  a  sect  of  sceptical  philosophers,  who  maintained  that  no  certain 
inferences  can  be  drawn  uom  tne  reports  of  tbe  senses,  and  who  therefore 
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ScEPTR-c7jir»  n.  2.  (tfktjircjov),  a  staffs  spear,  or  rod,  borne  in 

the  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  power. 
*scep'tre,  n.  &  r.  scep'tred^  a. 

ScHEDUL--*,  f.  1.  (<^x^5'')»  ^  small  scroll — sched'vk,  n. 
ScHEM--«  (Oc*if^)>  fl  plan,  a  design  or  purpose  ;  a  project 
scheme^  n,  &.v.  gche'tning,  a,  sche'mist,  n. 

sche'mex^  n. 

Schism-^  {(tx}(t\ML,  d  (fx't^»  ^^  ^^*^'  ^  divide),  a  division  or 

separation  in  the  church, 
^schism,  n.  schismat'icaWj,  ad,      sckis'matize^  v, 

schismat'ic,  a.  Sin.     schismaficsHaees, n.     schism'leea,  e, 

sckismat'ical,  a. 
ScHOL-w*,/.  1.  (rfJcoXti, leisure, occupation  of  leisure  hours); 

a  school:  as,  ^cAofcs'fic,  pertaining  to  a  scholar,  to  a 

school  or  schools. 

schol'BT,  n.  ischo'lion,  or  sckool'mBid,  n. 

schot'arshlpj  n.  »cAo7tum,  n.  «c^oo2'man,  n. 

scAo/'arlike,  a,  school,  n,  &  v,  scJtool' master,  n. 

scAo^'dc,  a.  &  n.       school'hoy,  n.  «ci^oo/'mistress,  n. 

«c^/a97ical,  a.  ^^oo2'dame,  n.    %        «cAoo/'iiig,  a.  &,n. 

scholas' tichlly,  ad,        school' dsy,  n.  unschokisf  tic,  a. 

Xscholas'tic'mm,  n.  school'feUow,'n,  unschool'ed,  a, 

scho'liast,  n.  «c^^2'house,  n. 

Sci-^,  /.  1.  (tfxia),  a  shadow:  as,  5c/am'achy,  a  battle  with 

a  shadow  ;  ^ciather'ic,  belonging  to  a  sun-diaL 
llamphia'cii,  or  amphis'cmns,  n,         IFantis'cii,  or 

doubted  of  eveiy  thing.  In  theolosy,  a  person  who  doubts  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  one  who  dubeUeves  the  divine 
oriffinal  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*Sceptret  the  appropriate  ensign  of  royalty ;  an  ensign  of  higher  antiqiufy 
than  a  crown, — Whence,  roval  power  or  authority. 

fSchismi  in  a  general  sense,  division  or  separation;  but  appropriately,  a 
division  or  separation  in  a  church  or  denomination  of  Christians,  occasioaea  by 
diversity  of  opinions ;  breach  of  unity  among  people  of  the  same  religious  iaitfa. 
In  Scripture,  the  word  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of  charity,  rather  than  a  difier- 
ence  or  doctrine.    Separation,  division  among  tribes  or  classes  of  people. 

I  Scholasticism,  the  method  or  subtilties  of  the  schools. 

i  SchoUonr^chdium,  in  mathematics,  a  remark  or  observation  subjoined  to  a 
demonstration. 

il  Anq)hiscii,  Amphiscians,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  whose 
shadows,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  are  cast  to  the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
south,  according  as  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  or  northern  signs. 

IT  Antisdi,  Antiscians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  living  on  difierent  sides 
of  the  equator,  whose  shadows  at  noon  cure  cast  A  conb:aiy  directions.  Tlioee 
who  live  north  of  the  equator  are  Antiscians  to  those  on  the  south,  and  vies 
versa ;  the  shadows  on  one  side  being  cast  towards  the  nnth ;  thoiie  on  tiie 
other,  towards  the  south. 
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antis'ccans,  n.  |peri«'c«i,  or  H^ctother'ic,  a. 

*&s'cii,  or  peru'cians,  n.  fctather'ical,  a. 

as'ctans,  n.  {^ciag'raphy,  n.  ^ctather'icalneas,  n. 

theteros'cti,  or  ^ctagraph'ical,  a.  ir«ctop'tic,  a,  Sin. 

heteroff'ctans,  n.  «ctom'achy,  n.  »ctop'tic8,  n. 

heteros'ciaii,  a. 

Sciatic-^,/.  1.  (^  iV^iov,  rte  Aip),  a  pain  in  the  hips.       ^ 

sciat'ica,  n.  **8ciatf ic,  n.  &  a.         tt*cwtf'icalf  «• 

SciND-o,  soissum,  v.  3.  to  cirf :  as,  sbscind',  to  cut  off;  pre- 
scind'eni,  ciUiing  off,  abstracting. 

tihscind^  v,  prescind',  v,  ||||«ci»'stble,  a. 

XXah'sciss,  or  prescind'entf  a.  gcis'sHe,  a. 

BhsMssL,  n,  rescind'f  v.  »m»i'on,  n. 

ab9Cw«i'on,  n.  rescis^i'on,  n.  fm'^ors,  n. 

^^exscind',  v,  rescis'sory,  a,  irir«cw'«ure,  n. 

iaterscind',  v. 

SoiiTTiLL-wf.  /.  1.  a  spark  of  fire :  as,  scin'tilbXe,  to  emit 
sparks  or  fine  ign&his  particles^to  sparkle. 
scin'tUbite,  v.  scintUla'tionj  n.  scin'tiUaat,  a, 

scin'tiUaXingf  a. 

Sci-o,  I?.  4.  to  know :  as,  consc^'en'tious,  obeying  the  die-, 
tates  of  conscience;  con'scious,  knowing  one's  self; 
omni^c'zence,  knowledge  of  all  things. 

*iUcn,  iUcum«,  those  persons,  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no 
t^Mows  at  noon.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have,  at 
times,  a  vertical  smi. 

fHOerosciij  Heterosdans.  Those  persons  whose  shadows  fall  one  way  only. 
Such  are  those  who  Uve  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles.  The 
akadotos  of  those  who  live  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  fell  northward ;  those 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  fall  southward ;  whereas  the  shadows  of  those 
who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  fall  sometimes  to  the  north  and  sometimes  to 
the  south. 

t  Periscih  Periscians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  frigid  zone,  or  within  a  polar  circle, 
whose  diodows  move  round,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  iall  in  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

$  Sciajgraphy,  the  art  of  sketching  or  ddineating ;  in  architecture,  the  profile 
or  section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  its  interior  structure ;  in  astronomy,  ^e  art 
of  finding  &e  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  olgects,  caused  l^ 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  the  art  of  diaUing. 

II  Sda&eric  {k  dnpay  a  cakMng\  belonging  to  a  sunrdiaL 

T  Scioptic^  pertaining  to  the  Camera  Ooscura,  or  to  the  art  of  exhibituig 


images  tnrougn  a  hole  m  a  darkened  room. 

**SciatiCt  Sciatiea,  rheumatism  in  the  Mp, 

ft  Sciatic,  Sdaticaly  pertaining  to,  or  afiecting  the  kip. 

U  Absciss,  Abscissa,  m  conies,  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  oonic  section  inter> 
cepted  between  the  vertex  and  a  semi-ordinate.  ^ 

9$  Exscind,  Inierscind,  Prescind,  Rescind,  tocuioff. 

iHI  ScissiUe,  Scisnle,  that  may  be  cu<  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument 

TT  Scissure,  a  longitudinal  opening  in  a  body,  made  by  cuUing, 
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^ooDfctence,  n.  {uuct'eace,  n.  fct'ofisiia,  n. 

con'jctenced,  a.  ne^c'tence,  n.  ^<ct'olist,  9k 

oon'tfctence-sinitten,  a.  onmUc'ience,  n.  «ct'o26us,  a. 

ooQ'fctent,  a.  omDi«c'teDcy,  n.  8elf^x>ii'«ctou8,  a. 

con«cten'tk>us,  a.         omnkc'ient,  a.  self-coD'tfctousoefis,  n 

con«cten'tiousIy,  ad,     omnUc'tous,  a.  Qiicoii«cteii'tiou8»  a. 

conscten'tiousnesB,  n.  ||pre'«cteace,  n.  uncoa'«ctonable,  a, 

'  fcon'fctonable,  a.  pre'«ctent,  a,  uncon'^ctonably,  ad, 

con'jctonably,  ad.         pre'scfous,  a.  uncon'^cionaUeneas, 

coo'fctonableness,  n,  ^sci'&ace,  tu  uncon'sctous,  a.    {n, 

con'«ctou8,  a.  scien'tial,  a.  uncoa'sctously,  ad. 

con'«ciousIy,  ad.  scientific,  a.  uncon'sctoasnessi  n, 

Icon'sctousness,  n.         sctentif 'ical,  a.  unscientiric,  a. 

incon'sctonable,  a.        #ctentif 'ically,  ad.  un«ctentif 'ically,  ad. 

ScLAvi,  m.  2.  a  people  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
iisdavo'niaLU,  a.  «ctovon'ic,  a. 

ScLBR-os  (tfxXtjjog),  hard,  firm — ^JJscferoi'ic,  cu  &fL 
Scobs  or  Soob-zs^  /.  3.  sawdust — scob'iforin,  a.  ^cobs^ «. 
Soop-jB,  f.ha  hr^pm  or  besofh — ^sco'/itform,  a. 
Scop-£o  ((fxoc66j,  a  (rx8<9rofi.af),  fo  foo/r,  to  observe  narrowly: 
as,  astros'copy,  observation  of  the  stars ;  scope^  design, 
.    aim,  space. 

*  Conademcet  internal  or  wM^knonded^et  or  jndemetU  of  right  and  wrong ; 
or  the  ftculty,  power,  or  principle  withm  ns,  which  decides  oo  tfie  lawfiihien 
or  unlawfidnefls  of  our  own  actions  and  affectkNU,  and  instantly  approves  or 
condemns  them ;  the  moral  fiicolfy.  Real  sentiment  truth ;  court  cf  conscience, 
a  court  established  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  London  and  other  trading 
cities  and  districts. 

t  CoMcionatie^  according  to  conMdencey  reasonable,  just 

X  ConMciousnesSt  the  knowledge  of  sensations  and  mental  operations,  or  of 
what  passes  in  one's  own  mind ;  the  act  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  an 
internal  object 

$  Jnsctence,  Nescience^  want  of  knowledge,  ignorance. 

il  Prescience^  foreknowledge,  knowledge  of  events  before  they  take  place. 
Absolute  prescience  belongs  to  God  only. 

f  Science,  knowledge ;  one  of  the  seven  liberal  branches  of  knowledge ;  viz. 
Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Munc. 
Authors  have  iK>t  alwajrs  been  careful  to  use  the  terms  art  and  science  with  due 
discrimination  and  precision.  Music  is  an  arf  as  well  as  a  science.  In  general, 
an  art  is  that  which  depends  on  practice  or  performance ;  and  science,  that 
which  depends  on  abstract  or  speculative  principles.  The  theory  of  music  is  a 
science ;  the  practice  of  it  an  art. 

**  Sciolist,  one  who  knows  little,  or  who  knows  many  things  superficially ;  a 
pretender  to  science. 

ft  Sdavonian,  Sdavonic,  pertaining  to  the  Scla»i,n  people  that  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  or  to  their  language.  Hence  the 
word  came  to  denote  the  language  which  is  now  spokeif  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c. 

tt  Sclerotic,  hard,  firm ;  the  firm  white  outer  coat  of  the  eye ;  a  medicine 
which  hardens  and  consolidates  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

$$  Sccbs,  raspings  of  ivory,  or  other  hard  substances ;  ojKms  of  metals,  d^ 
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*anem'o»copc,  n. 

antiepis'copal,  a. 

archbisA'op,  n. 

eLTchhish'opric,  n. 

archiepU'copal,  a 
•fas'troscope,  n. 

astros'copy,  n. 
|bar'o«cope,  n. 

baroscop'ic,  a. 
(bisA'op,  n. 

bUA'oplike,  a. 
llbwA'opric,  n. 
^calei'ao-»cope,  n. 

chorepis'copus,  n. 
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**chorepi»'copal,  a.     |||||Imeteorcw'copy, «. 


epi«co^'lian,  n.  &  a.    micro«cop'ic,  a. 
epis'copal,  a.  micro«cop'ical,  o. 

epis'copally,  arf.      tttt^au^'copy,  n. 
|l|epi«'copate,  n.  &  v.      ophthahncw'copy,  n. 


iriTepw'copy,  n. 
***geos'copy,  n, 
ttthe'lioscope,  n. 
itthy'groscope,  n. 
hygro«cop'ic,  a. 
J}}man'o«cope,  n. 


orniscop'ics,  n. 
ornw'copist,  n. 
pol'y«cope,  n. 
polem'(»cope,  n. 
pyr'o»cc)pe,  n. 
scope^n. 


*  AnemoKope,  a  machine  which  shows  the  course  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

t  Astroscope,  an  astronomical  instrument,  composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
surface  the  constellations  with  their  stars  are  delineated,  by  means  of  which 
the  stars  may  be  easily  Jmown. 

X  Baroscope^  an  instrument  to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,— «uper- 
seded  by  the  Barometer. 

$  Bishop,  an  overseer,  a  spiritual  overseer,  superintendent,  ruler,  ot  director. 

II  Bishopric,  the  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends,  a 
diocese ;  office,  spiritual  charge. 

f  CaUidoscope,  an  instrument  for  creating  and  eaMbiiing  an  indefinite  variety 
of  beautiful  forms. 

**  Ckorepiscopal,  pertaining  to  the  power  of  a  Chorepiscopus,  or  local  Mshop. 

ft  Cranwscopy,  the  science  of  the  eminences  produced  in  the  cranium  bjrme 
brain,  intendea  to  discover  the  particular  part  en  .the  brain  in  which  reside  the 
orffans  which  influence  particular  passions  or  faculties.  It  is  now  termed 
Phrenology. 

U  Deuteroscopy,  the  second  intention ;  the  meaning  beyond  the  literal  sense. 

$$  Episcopacy,  government  of  the  church  by  bishops ;  that  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  which  diocesan  bishops  are  established,  as  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to,  priests  or  presbyters, — as  the  church  established  in  Cnsland. 

[Ill  Episcopate,  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  a  bishopric ;  the  order  of 
bishops. 

^TEviscopy,  survey,  superintendence,  search. 

***  (jfeoscopy,  knowledge  of  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil,  obtained  by  inspection. 

ttt  Helioscope,  a  sort  of  telescope  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun  without  pain  or 
injury  to  the  eyes,  as  .when  made  with  coloured  glasses,  or  glasses  blackened 
Mrith  smoke. 

t\X  Hvgroscope.    (See  p.  183.) 

^  Manoscope.  (See  p.  225.) 

Ililll  Meieoroscopy,  that  part  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  sublime  heavenly 
bodies,  distance  of  stars,  &c. 

iriTir  Metoposcopy,  the  study  of  physiognomy ;  the  art  of  discovering  the 
character  or  the  dispositions  of  men  by  their  features,  or  the  lines  of  their  fece. 

*♦**  Microscope,  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  which 
magnify  objects,  and  thus  render  visible  minute  objects  which  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  enlarge  the  apparent  magnitude  of  small  visible  bodies, 
80  as  to  enable  us  to  examine  their  texture  or  construction. 

tttt  Nauscopy,  the  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships,  or  the  nelghbou^ 
hood  of  lands,  at  a  considerable  distance. — iJr.  Maty. 
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'^sid'eiofcope,  n.  tele«cop'ic,  a,  ||unbi«A'o}>,  «. 

fsteth'oscope,  n.  teletfcep'ical,  a.  ITuraDos'copy,  n. 

|tel'eMX>pe,  n.  }ther'mo5cope,  n. 

ScoPT-0  (tfxwfl'Tw),  to  giAe,  to  deride,  to  jeer. 
**8€off,  n.  &.  V.  acojf'ing,  n,  &,  a,      ffscop'^ic,  a. 

scoff 'qx,  n.  »cq/f' ingly,  ad  ecop'acal,  o. 

ScoRBUT-irjMi  71.  2.  <Ae  scurvy :  as,  5corJtt'tic,  pertaining  to, 
or  diseased  with  scurvy, 
nniiscorbu'ticolf  a.  &  n,8corbu'tica\,  a.  scur'vy,  n.  &.  a. 

«cor6tc'dc,  a.  scorbu'tically,  ad. 

SooRi-j»,  /.  1.  dross,  the  refuse  of  metal:  as,  sco'rify,  to 
reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  matter. 
sco'ria,  n.  sco'rify,  v.  «co'rifying,  a, 

fcorta'ceous,  a.  «co'rtfied,  o.  sco'rifona,  a. 

sco'riouBj  a.  sconfica'tion,  n. 

SooT-CTs,  m.  2.  (a  scotta.  Sax.)  a  native  of  Scotland. 
XXScot,  n.  scot'ieh,  or  scot'ticism,  n. 

scotch,  a,  scoftish,  a. 

ScRiB-0,  scriptum,  tj.  3.  to  ivrite :  as,  ascribe',  to  urite  or 
impute  to,  to  attribute ;  circumscribe',  to  urite  round, 
to  limit  or  bound ;  describe',  to  write  down,  to  delin- 
eate ;  inscribe',  to  urite  or  to  address  to ;  transcribe',  to 
copy. 

Kdscrihe',  v.  sscri'bahle,  a,  circumscribe',  w. 

antiscrip'^ural,  a.         Mcri'bed,  a,  circum»crt'6ed,  a. 

anti«cri;)7uri8m,  n.       a»cn'6ing,  a.  circumscri'b'mg,  a. 

anti«crip7urist,  n.        ascription,  n.  circumscri;>'rion,  n. 

ascribe',  v.  ascrtpfiti'ous,  a.  circumscnp'/ihle,  a, 

*  Sideroscope  (i  viivpos,  sideros,  iron),  an  instrument  lately  invented  in  Franoe. 
for  detecting  small  quantities  of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable,  ot 
animal. 

t  Stethoscope,  a  tubular  instrument  for  distinguishing  diseases  of  the  stomach 
by  sounds. 

X  Telescope,  an  optical  instrument  employed  in  viewing  distant  objects, — aa 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

.  $  Thermoscope,  an  instrument  showing  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the 
degree  of  heat  and  cold. 

iT  Unbishop,  to  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

^  Uranoscopy,  the  coniemjmtion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

**  Scoff,  to  treat  with  insolent  ridicule,  mockery,  or  contumelious  language ; 
to  manifest  contempt  by  derision, — with  at 

tt  Scoptic,  Scoptical,  scoffing. 

tt  Scot,  supposed  to  be  from  yseotiad,  Welsh,  a  woodsman,  and  that  from 
ysgawd,  a  shade.  This  word  signiles,  according  to  the  Welsh,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods,  and  from  the  same  root  probably  a?  Sythian,  Sytida, — Wehtter 
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circirai«cnp7ive,  a.      man'u«cnp/,  n.&.a, 

circumscrtp'eively,  ad.  mimxcrihe',  v. 

*conf  script,  a,&,n,  nonde«cnj>(',  a. 

coB»cr?>7ion,  n.  {pre»crt6c',  v. 

describe',  v.  pre«crt'6ed,  a. 

descrt'ftoble,  a.  prescri'fter,  n. 

de«cn'6ed,  a.  presm'fting,  a. 

de«crt'6er,  n.  presort|)'^ible,  a. 

de^cri'Aing,  a,  T^te'scrtpt,  or 

descrip'tion,  n.  pre$crtj)7ion,  n. 

descrip'dye,  a.  prescrip'rive,  a. 

descri|?'tively,  od  ||pro»crt6c',  ». 

iescrUoir\  or  proscri'ted,  a. 

scrtaoir',  n.  pro«cn'6er,  ti. 

}ex'*crtp<',  a.  &  n.  proscri'bing,  a, 

imprescrip'tible,  a,  pnwcrip7ion,  n. 

incircum«crtp7thle,  a.  proscrtp'/ive,  a. 

Indescri' table,  a,  rescribe',  v. 


iadescrip'tive,  a. 
inscrihe',  v, 
inscri'bed,  a. 
Inscri'ber,  n, 
inscri'bing,  n. 
inscription,  n. 
inscrip'tive,  a» 
inte»crt6e',  v. 


Ire'script,  n, 
**scrib'hle,  v.  &>  n, 

scrib'hled,  a, 

scrib'hler,  n. 
tfscriftc,  n. 

«cri6a'tiou8,  a, 
l\scrip,  n. 

scrip'tory,  a. 


SCR 

scrip'tare,  n^ 
scrip' tar islt,  n. 
scrip'tunl,  a, 
scrip' tnn\igt,n. 
iisubscribe',  v. 
suhscri'bed,  a. 
Buhscri'ber,  n, 
Buhscri'bing,  a. 
Bxxhscrip'tioa,  n. 
6uper«m6e',  v. 
super«m'6ed,  a. 
super«crt'&ing,  a. 
Buperscrip'tioOf  n, 
tmnscrihe',  v, 
tmnscri'b^  a, 
tnnscri'ber,  n, 
tmascri'bmg,  a, 
trsn'script,  n. 
transcription,  n. 
transcrip'fively,  ad, 
uncircumscri'oed,  a. 
undescrt'^ed,  a, 
uninscn'6ed,  a, 
onscrtp'^ural,  a. 
unscrip'torally,  ad. 


*  ConscripU  written,  enrolled ; — as,  coMcript  fathers,  the  senators  of  Rome,  so 
called,  because  their  names  were  written  in  the  register  of  tiie  senate. 

t  Eacritoir,  a  box  with  instruments  and  conveniences  for  writingt  also  a  desfc 
or  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  lid  opening  downward,  for  the  convenience  of 
writing  on  it    It  is  often  pronounced  scrutore. 


t  Exacrij^  a  copv,  a  transcript 
^Prescn&e,  litersdiy,  to  1 


,  ^ ,      wriJte  before ;  in  medicine,  to  direct,  as  a  remedy  to 

be  used  or  applied  to  a  diseased  patient ;  to  set  or  lay  down  authoritatively  for 
direction. 

Jl  Proscribe,  to  doom  to  destruction,  to  put  one  out  of  the  protection  of  law, 
and  promise  a  reward  for  his  head ;  to  reject  utterly.  The  sense  of  this  word 
originated  in  the  Roman  practice  of  writing  the  names  of  persons  doomed  to 
death,  and  posting  the  list  m  public. 

T  Rescript,  literally,  viritten  back,  the  answer  of  an  emperor,  when  consulted 
by  particular  persons  on  some  difficult  qu^tion.  This  answer  serves  as  a 
decision  of  the  question,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

**  ScrUMe,  to  write  with  haste  or  without  care. 

tt  Scribe,  a  writer,  a  public  writer ;  in  Scripture  and  Jewish  history,  a  clerk 
or  secretary  to  the  king,  2  Sam.  viii. ;  a  writer  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  a  man 
of  learning,  one  skilled  m  the  law ;  one  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the 
people,  Eaa  vii. 

It  Scrip,  a  small  writing,  certificate,  or  schedule ;  but  scrip  (i  yigrod,  Welsh), 
ft  small  bag,  a  wallet,  1  &m.  xvii.  40.  Matt  x.  10.  . ,         , 

^^ Subscribe,  literally,  to  write  underneath;  hence,  to  sign  with  ones  own 
bandi  to  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath ;  to  promise  to  give  by  wrtHng 
Bne*0  name. 
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ScROPUL-jf , /.  1.  {H  scrofa,  yi  1.  a  saw),  the  name  of  a 

disease  called  the  Jdng^s  evil. 
*scrqf'MUh  n.  scrofukuB,  a, 

ScRUPUL-i;a^  m.  2.  {H  sorupus,  m.  2.  a  little  rough  stone),  a 
scruple,  doubt,  or  difficulty, 
overscrufpulouB,  a,       scrttpliag,  a.  scru'puhnBDesB,  n. 

Mcru'ple,  n.  &  V.  tcru'pulize^  v.  8crvpuloB.'itfj  n. 

Mcru'pleA,  a,  fxcru'jmfous,  a.  xmscru'pukxxB,  a. 

sent' pier,  n.  scru'pulously,  ad,         unscru'jnUamBeBBtn 

ScRUT-oii,  V.  dep.  1.  to  seek,  to  search  diSgenlly,  to  trace 

out:  as,  scru'tiny,  close  search,  critical  exaii^nation ; 
scruta'tor,  a  close  examiner. 

iascru'tahle,  a,             scruta'tion,  n.  scru'tinize,  v. 

iaseru'tahly,  ad.           scrtUa^tor,  n,  scru'tinized,  a. 

inscru'tahlenesB,  n.      scru'tiny,  n.  scru'iiniziag,  m. 

iuMTii/abil'ity,  n.         scru'tinous,  a.  scru'tmizer,  n. 
scru'tahle,  a. 

ScuLP-o,  sculptum,  V.  3.  to  carve  in  stone,  to  grave  in  mdoLl 
lmsculp',v.  sctdp'tHe,  a.  sculp'tured,  a.         \ 

inscmp'tvae,  n.  sctdp'tor,  n,  sculp' tuiiag,  a. 

sculp,  V.  iscutp'ture,  n.  &  v. 

ScuRR-^,  m.  1.  a  scoffer,  a  buffoon, 
sctir'rile,  a.  scur'r'iloxxs,  a,  scur'rilousneaB^ «. 

Il#ciirril'i1y,  n.  «cMr'rilously,  ad, 

SciiT-ujif,  n.  2.  a  buckler  or  shield,  a  defence. 

^scu'tSLge,  n.  **escutch'eon,  or  escutch'eooaif «. 

scu'timrm,  a,  scutck'eont  n, 

ScYTHiA,/.  1.  tfie  northern  part  of  Asia''f\Sci/th'ian,a.Si  t\ 


*  Scrofula^  a  disease,  called  vulgarly  the  king's  evil,  characterized  by  hum 
*  flchirrous,  and  often  indolent  tumours,  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  onaer  tM 

.  chin,  in  the  arm-pits,  &c.  \ 

t  Scrupulous,  nicely  doubtful ;  cautious  in  decision,  fipom  a  fear  of  < 


or  doing  wrong.  t  Insculp  or  Sculp,  to  engrave,  to  carve. 

*  $  Scidpture,  the  art  of  carving,  cutting,  or  hewing  wood  or  stone  into  itok^^ 

'.  of  men,  oeasts,  or  other  things.    Sculpture  is  a  generic  term,  includii^  camn^ 

^  or  Blatuary  and  engraving ;  carved  work. 

II  ScurrUity,  such  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abusive  language,  as  is  uaed  h 

meanfeUows,  buffoons,  jesters,  and  the  like ;  groaaness  of  reproach  or  invedirt 

IT  Scutage,  in  English  history,  a  (ax  or  contribution  levied  upon  those  wb 

**  held  lands  by  knight  service ;  originally,  a  cofnposition  for  personal   service 

which  the  tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  but  afterward  levied  as  an  assessmemL 

**  Escutcheon,  Scutcheon,  the  diidd  on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  rejH^seiited 

y  the  shield  of  a  family;  the  picture  of  ensigns  armorial. 

^  ^^  Scythian,  pertaming  to  Scythia,  a  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Aflj 

and  Europe  adjoining  to  Asia. 
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SsASoir  (a  saison,  Fr.)  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year, 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter. 
*sea'son,  n.  & ».  sea'soner,  n,  unsea'sonablet «. 

sea'sonahle,  a.  sea'soning,  n,  &.  tu       unsea^sonahly,  ad. 

sea'sonahly,  ad,  unsea'soned,  a,  un^ea'^cmableQese^n. 

sea'sonahlenesB,  n. 

SBB~i7jir,  ?i.  2.  talhwj  fat — ^eia'ceous,  a.  sebac  ic,  a, 
Sbcr-o  (comP-  form  of  sacro),  to  dedicate.     (See  Sacer.) 
Sbo-o,  sectum,  v.  I.  to  cut :  as,  dis^ec^',  to  cut  in  pieces,  to 

anatomize ;  in^ec^'ije,  of  an  insect ;  in^ccfeV'orous,  feed- 

ing^n  insects. 

j;huect!,  v,  in««cf  ile,  a, 

bisected,  a.  vasec'tion,  n. 

bisecting,  a.  insec^iv'orous,  a, 

hisec'tiosi,  n.  "^insectoVoger,  n. 

tbi^e^ment,  n.  ftintewc'cant,  a. 

Icose'ceait,  n,  Hintersect',  v. 

diBsect',  V.  inter^ec^'ed,  a, 

diBsect'ed,  a.  intersecfing,  a. 

djasect'ing,  a.  inter^ec'don,  n. 

dissection,  n.  resec'tion,  n, 

diasecf  or,  n,  saw,  n,  &  v. 

Uinsec'able,  a.  sato'ed,  a. 

li'm'sect,  n.  &l  a.  saw'er,  n. 

insect' ed,  a,  {{se'cant,  a,&,n. 


sect,  n. 

secttL'nBLU,  n,  &,a. 
secta'rianism,  n. 

sect'aijsmi  n. 
sect'axist,  n. 

irir«ccriie,  o. 

•  section,  n. 

sec'donal,  a. 
***sect'or,  n, 
ttt'^'nient,  n. 

subsection,  n. 

txisecf,  V. 

trisect'ed^a. 


*  Season,  liteiall^,  ^t  which  comes  or  arrives ;  and  in  this  general  sense  is 
synooymoas  with  time ;  a  fit  or  suitable  titne,  usual  or  appointed  Hme. 

t  Buectt  to  cut  or  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

t  BisegmenU  one  of  the  parts  of  a  line  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

\  CotMont,  in  geometry,  the  sccotU  of  an  a^  which  is  the  compliment  of 
another  to  90  degrees. 

II  IiuecdUe,  that  cannot  be  divided  by  a  cuUing  instrument,  indivisible. 

T  Insects,  small  animals  whose  bodies  appear  ctU  in  or  almost  divided,-— as, 
wasps,  flies,  spidertf,  ants,  &c.  Most  insects  pass  through  three  states  or  meta- 
morphoses, the  larva,  the  chrysaUs,  and  the  oer/ert  insect 

**  Insectologer,  one  who  studies  insects.    See  Enlomdogist,  pages  123,  212. 

ft  Inlersecant,  dividixig  into  parts,  crossing. 

tt  Intersect,  to  cut  between,  to  cut  or  cross  mutually ;  to  divide  into  parts. 

^  Secant,  cutting,  dividing  into  parts ;  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another, 
or  divides  it  into  parts. 

P  Sectary,  one  who  separatee  from  an  established  church,  or  from  the  pre- 
vaiiins  denomination  of  Christians. 

TT  Sectile  mineral  is  one  Jhat  is  midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able,— as,  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

**♦  Sector,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle  comprehended  between  two  radii 
and  the  arc ;  a  raathematjcaf  instrument. 

t+t  Segment,  in  geometry,  that  paH  of  the  circle  contamed  between  a  chord 
and  an  arc  of  that  circle,  or  m  much  of  the  circle  as  i^  ci/i  off  by  the  chojfd ; 
in  general,  a  part  cut  off  or  divided. 
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trisec/'ing,  a,  tri»cc'rton,  n.  *vene»cc'/ion,  n. 

Seoul- wif,  n.  2.  <Ac  ww/t/,  an  age. 
t»ec'M/ar,  a.  &  n.  se&uhrizej  v.  wcwfariza'tiwi,  ff. 

*cc'M/arly,  ad.  sec'ul&Tized,  a.  gupewcc'tt/ar,  fl. 

sec'uhjnesB,  n.  tcc'ufarizing,  a.  unsec'ttfarize,  x. 

accular'ity,  n. 
Secund-i7»,  a.  second  in  number  or  order. 

se&ondy  a.  n.  &  v.        sec'ondaiiiy,  ad,  *cc'imdH3ight, ». 

«ec'on<21y,  ad.  ^ec'onc^rinees,  n.         ^ec'ond-sighted, «. 

BedondeA^  a.  «ec'om^haDd,  n.  &  a.    un«6c'otuted,  a. 

«6c'on(2ary»  a.  &  n.       «ec'on{i-rate,  n.  &  «. 

Secur-/s,  /  3,  an  ax  or  hatchet — secu'riform^  a. 
Sbcret-c^5,  fl-  (se  et  cerno),  Itept  hidden^  retired. 

Xexsec'retwry,  n.  se'cretist,  n.  secrete',  v. 

se'cret,  a.  &,  n,  se'crecy,  n.  secre't^, «. 

$e'cret\y,  ad.  ^sec'retary,  n.  secre'ting,  a. 

se'cretness^  n.  »ccVeteridiip,  n.  undewec'rcfliry,  it 

Sedat-its,  a.  (a  sedo,  v.  I.  to  soften)^  cabn,  peaceful 
sedate',  a.  «        sedate'neea,  n,  Wsed'tUive,  a. 

sedate'iy,  ad.  seda'tion,  h. 

Sed-£0,  sessum,  v.  2.  to  sit:  as,  assess',  to  set  orjfea 
certain  sum  upon,  one  as  a  tax,  to  value  ;  insid'iate,  to 
lie  in  ambush  for;  ob^id'ional,  pertaining  to  a  siege; 
preside',  to  be  at  the  head,  to  direct  or  control ;  seien- 
fary,  belonging  to  sitting;  sess,  a  tax. 
assess^,  v.  &  n.  as^e^'ment,  n.  Bssid'tioxisnesB,  ft. 

nBsess'ible,  a.  nssess'or,  n.  ^  BBsidu'ity,  n. 

BBsess'ed,  a.  aa'sident,  a.  **sissize^,  n.&,v. 

Hssess'mg,  a.  l^hBsid'uouB,  a,  Hssiz'eA,  a. 

vuBsesfsiGD&ry,  a.  SiBsid'tiously,  ad.  asstz'er,  n. 

*  VenetecUonr  the  act  or  (^ration  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood,  Uood' 
letting. 

t  Secidar,  pertaining  to  this  present  world,  or  to  things  not  spiritual  or  holy. 
worldly  ,*  a  church  officer  for  toe  vocal  department  of  me  choir. 

t  Exsecretary,  one  who  has  been  secretary ,  but  is  no  longer  in  office. 

$  Secretary,  originally,  a  confidant,  one  entrusted  with  secrets,  now  a  penoc 
employed  by  a  public  body,  by  a  company  or  by  an  individual^  to  write  oideia, 
letters,  disjpatches,  public  or  private  J>apers,  records,  and  the  like ;  an  officer 
who  supenntends  and  manages  the  affiurs  of  a  particular  department  of  govern- 
ment 

II  Sedattve,  in  medicine,  moderating  muscular  motion  or  animal  energy. 

i[  Asgiduous,  literally,  ntting  to,  constant  in  application,  attentive^  careful: 
regular  in  attendance^ 

**A8n»e,  ori^naily,  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial  men,  widi 
a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain  place  and  at  a  certain  time,  €ot  public  baaiiieM. 
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hesie'gedf  a, 

hene'ger,  n, 

hesie'gingy  n.  &  a. 

cansessi'ouj  n, 

cousess^oTj  n. 
^caasid'er,  v. 

consid^ered,  a, 

coasid'erahle^  a, 

caasid'erahXyy  ad, 

con«t<2'erablenes8,  n. 

con«ul'erer,  n. 
{conffu^'erate,  a. 

Gonsic^'erately,  oc^ 

coii«t<2'eratenes8,  n. 

C(m«i<?era7ion,  n. 

con«tV2'6rmgt  a.  &  n. 

conwci'ermgly,  cwi. 

con«t(2'6ra^ive,  a. 
{dispossess',  v. 

dispossess'ed,  a. 

dispossess'ing,  a. 

di^possessi'on,  n. 

inGonst<2'erable,  a. 
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inconsM^'erably,  odL      prepossess'ed,  a. 
inconstt^'erableness,  n.  prepossess'ing,  a. 
inconst(iera'dQn,  n.      prepossessi'on,  n. 
inconsu^'erate,  a.      ^  presufe',  v. 
inconsic^'erately,  a<2.     pres'i(^ency,  n. 
inconsic^'erateness,  n.  pres'ufent,  n. 


insicZ'iate,  v. 

insie/'iator,  ti. 
||insi(2'ious,  a. 

insic^'iously,  ad 

instc^'iousness,  n. 

non-res'M?ence,  a. 

non-res'ii/ent,  n.  &  a. 

obsess',  v. 
ITobsessi'on,  n. 

obsi(2'ional,  a. 
♦♦possess',  V, 

possess'ed,  a, 

possess'ing,  a, 

possessi'on,  n. 

possess'ive,  a, 

poesess'or,  n. 

possess'ory,  a, 

prepossess',  v. 


pres't(fentship,  n. 

presic^n'tial,  a. 
ttpresi<i'ml,  or 

presici'tary,  a. 

presi'(2ing,  a. 

repossess',  v. 

repossess'ed,  a. 

repossess'ing,  a. 

repossessi'on,  w. 
ttresidc',  v. 

resi'(fer,  n. 

res'ictence,  n. 

res'tctent,  n.  &  a. 

residen'tiaiy,  a,  &.  n, 
iires'idue^  n. 

resid'Mal,  or 

resirf'wary,  a. 
||||resi<2'teum,  m 


A  court  in  Enjgland,  held  in  every  county  by  special  commission  td  one  of  the 
judges,  who  is  called  of  justice  of  the  assize,  and  empowered  to  take  assizes, 
fiiat  is,  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  called  the  assize ;  a  jury.  In  Scotland,  the  assize 
consists  of  filleen  men,  selected  from  a  greater  number ;  a  writ ;  in  a  more 
general  sense,  any  court  of  justice.  *  Besiege,  to  lay  siege  to. 

t  Consider,  literally,  to  «t<  by  or  close,  or  to  set  the  mind  or  eye  to ;  tojixthe 
mind  on,  with  the  view  to  a  careful  examination,  to  think  on  with  care,  to 
ponder,  to  study,  to  meditate  on,  to  view  attentively. 

t  Considerate,  given  to  consideration,  or  to  sober  reJtecUort,  thoughtful, — hence> 
serious,  circumspect,  careful,  discreet 

$  Dispossess,  to  put  out  of  possession  by  any  means ;  to  deimve  of  actual 
occupancy  of  a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or  real  estate ;  to  disseize^ 

WinsuRous,  properly,  Zying  in  wait, — henc6,  watching  an  opportunity  to 
ensnare  or  entrap ;  deceitful,  sly,  treacherous,  intended  to  entrap. 

7  Obsession,  the  act  of  besieging ;  the  first  attack  of  Satan  antecedent  to  pot- 
iesnon. 

*•  Possess,  literally,  to  be  able  to  sit;  to  have  the  just  and  legal  title,  owner- 
ship, or  property  of  any  thing ;  to  own ;  to  hold  or  occupy. 

rf  Presidial,  Presidtary,  pertaining  to,  or  having  sl  garrison, 

XX Reside,  to  dwell  permanently,  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to  have  a  settled 
abode  for  a  time.  We  do  not  say,  a  man  resides  in  an  inn  for  a  night,  or  a  very 
short  time ;  but  lodges,  stays,  remains,  abides ;  as,  reside  implies  a  longer  time, 
thou^  not  definite. 

^Residue,  tiiat  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  remoy^ed,  or 
designated. 

ill!  Residuum,  residue ;  in  chemistry,  that  which  is  left  after  any  prociMi  of 
separation  or  purification. 
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SEL 

Med'entarHy,  ad. 

«ei{'entarine88,  n. 
ised'iment,  n. 
Xsed'ulous,  a. 

sed'nlomly,  ad. 

sed'ulomnessy  n. 

sedu'liiy,  n, 

S€88,  n. 

I^ses'siie,  a. 

9€88i'aD,  TU 
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seMi'onal,  a. 
Wfiege,  n. 
Hsvibside',  v. 

subft'cience,  n. 

mihsi^dency,  n. 
♦♦sulwwi'iary,  a.  &.  n. 

6ubn<2'tarily,  ad. 
ffeub'^u^ize,  v. 

sal/«t<lized,  a. 

8ub'si(2izing,  a. 

!imh'8idy,  n. 
Isaiper8€de',  v. 


SEM 

saperse'dedf  a, 
\i\\supeT8e'dea8,  n, 
BupeTse'diagt  a, 
%^BQpeT9e'dme,  it. 
UDSLBsess'eA,  a, 
UDpoBsess'eA,  m. 
unipoesess'ing,  a, 
ui]prepo6ses«'ed,  a, 
UDprepos8e8s'ing,  a. 
unsub'^u^ized,  a. 
Yice^es'ident,  n. 


SELEfT-i;  ((feXT}vif}),  the  moon :  as,  para^efene',  a  mock  moon. 
ie\  n.         \\J8el'enitej  n.  t Jt«cfen'ic,  a. 


}}»eZc7iiu'ret,  or 
selenxx'ret,  n. 


para«ete7ic', 

♦**56fewog'raphy,  n.         *cteni/'ic,  a. 
«e/enograph'ic,  a.        seUniV'vcaX,  a. 
seZenograph'ical,  a.      «efe'mum,  n. 

Semen,  Tn-w,  n.  3.  {H  sero,  d.  3.  to  sow)^  seed :  as,  ^em'inal,  per- 
taining to  seed  ;  seminiric,  forming  or  producing  seed. 

HIDIconsem'tTtate,  v.  iririrdis5cm'inate,  v.  dissem'insted,  a. 

*  Sedatit  a  portable  chair  or  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a  single  P^^JJJ 
mtting.  It  is  borne  on  poles  by  two  men.  Supposed  \w  some  to  be  derived 
firom  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  norUi-east  of  France,  it  bekig  nrst  made  there. 

t  Sediment,  the  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  liquors ;  seitling'f 
lees,  drers. 

t  Sedulous,  literally,  sitting  close  to  an  employment ;  hence*  assiduousi  dili- 
gent in  application  or  punsuit;  cemstant*  steady,  and  persevering  in  business,  or 
m  endeavours  to  effect  an  object 

$  Sessile,  in  botany,  «tfing  on  the  stem. 
•    II  Siege,  the  sitting  or  setting  of  an  army  around  or  before  a  fortified  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

IT  Suoside,  literally,  to  sit  under,  to  sink  or  £iil ;  to  abate. 

***  Subsidiary,  aiding,  auxiliary,  assistant 

ft  Subsidize,  to  furnish  with  a  subsidy. 

Xt  Siibsidy,  literally,  a  sitting  under  or  by ;  aid  in  money,  supply  given,  a  tax* 

$$  Supersede,  to  sU  above ;  hence,  to  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  useless,  bf 
superior  power,  or  by  coming  in  place  of;  to  set  aside,  to  suspend ;  to  take  the 
place  of  another. 

IHI  Suj^sedcas,  in  law,  a  writ  or  command  to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  oflfcW 
in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 

%%  Swoersedure,  the  act  of  superseding, — as,  the  tupersedure  of  trial  by  jury 

♦**  Selenography,  a  description  of  the  moon. 

ttt  Selenite,  ibhated  or  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime. 

HI  Setenic,  pertaining  to  selenium  or  a  new  elementary  body  or  substance' 
So  called  on  account  of  its  reflecting  the  moon's  light  with  brilliancy.  I^  ^ 
doubted  whether  it  ouffht  to  be  classed  with  the  metals. 

$$$  SeUmuret  or  Saenuret,  a  newly  discovered  mineral,  of  a  shining  1^ 
grey  c*lour,  with  a  granular  texture. 

lifUl  Conseminate,  to  sow  different  seeds  together. 
^  Tf  irpiMemtnote,  literally,  to  sow,  to  scatter  seerf,  (but  seldom  or  never  used 
"* *??'®"^ sense) ;  hence*  to  scatter  for  growth  and  pi 


■  growth  and  propagation  like  seed,  to 
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diss^m'tnating,  a. 

dissemina'tion,  it. 

dissem'inator,  n. 
*'ms€m'iTUite,  v. 

insemination,  n. 
tpro9emtna'/ion,  n. 
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sem'irial,  (k 
seminaVity,  n. 

t*cm't/iary,  n. 

{sem'tnarist,  n. 
sem'tTiate,  v. 


SEN 

semina'tkm^  n: 
seminif 'erouSf  a. 
semintf 'ic,  a, 
seminif'ical,  a. 
56mim£ca'tion,  n; 


semtan'nular,  a, 
5e97iibarba'rian,  a. 
sem'ibreve,  n. 
sem'ieircle,  n. 
scwitcir'cular,  a. 
scm'icolon,  n. 
«emtcolum'nar,  a. 
5emtcni8ta'ceous,  a. 
«emtcylin'dric,  a, 
sciwtdeis'tical,  a, 
semidiwai'eter,  n. 


«cmtperspic'uous,  a, 
scm'iquaver,  n. 
semtspher'ical,  a. 
semispheroid'al,  a. 
«ei7itte]^tian,  a.  &  n. 
sem'itone,  n. 
wmiton'ic,  a. 
sewMtranspa'rent,  n, 
semiwo'calt  a. 
«emtvow'el,  n. 
scmtvit'reous,  a. 


Semi  a,  (^fAi),  Aa^;  as,  sem'itone,  Aa^  a  tone. 

n'nual,  a.  «emtdiaph'anous,  o.      «cmtprimie'enous,  a. 

«ewi«fios'cuk)uSf«,         — " 
semiflu'id,  a. 
semilu'nar,  a. 
semHrnetsX,  n. 
semiopa'cous,  a. 
«emiorbic'ular,  a, 
||«emtor'dinate,  n. 
semtos'seous,  a. 
semio'vaXe^  a, 
semipe'dn.],  a, 
«6m?pellu'crd,  a. 

Semper,  adv.  always :  as,  sempervi'renU  always  fresh. 
«ei9i^»6rvi'rent,  a.        IFacm/wtern'al,  a.         **«em|)ttem'i<y,  n. 

Sen  EX,  sen-is,  c,  3.  an  old  man ;  old :  as,  consenes'cencev 
or  senes'cence,  a  growing  old. 

consenes'cence,  n.     IJsct'g-niorage,  n.  ||||«€7i'ate,  n. 

«ct'g^nior,  or              {Jm'^niory,  or  »e»'ate-house,  t». 

st'^ntor,  n,                   si'gnioryt  n,  scn'ator,  n. 

Wseigneu'rwX,  or            sei'gnioxize^  or  967zato'rial,  a. 

seignio'ri&lf  a.             si'gniorizej  v.  «enato'rially,  ad. 

*  Inseminate,  to  sow.  iProseminationf  propagation  by  seed, 

t  Seminary,  literally,  a  seed-plot,  ground  where  seed  is  sown  for  producing 
plants  for  transfdantation.  A  place  of  education,  a  school,  academy,  college, 
or  university,  where  the  seeds  or  elements  of  instruction  are  instilled  into  me 
youthful  mind,  to  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments. 

$  Seminarist,  a  Romish  priest  educated  in  a  seminary. 

II  Semi-ordinate,  in  conic  sections,  a  line  drawn  at  ri^ht  angles  to,  and  Insect* 
ed  W  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  section  to  the  odier. 

IT  Semjiitemal,  eternal  in  futurity,  or  hairing  no  end,  everlasting. 

•*  Sempitemity,  future  duration  without  end. 

tt  Seigneurial  or  Seignorial,  pertaining  to  a  seignior  or  lord  of  a  manor.-o 
used  also  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a  title  of  honour.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
is  called  the  Grand  Seignior, — pronounced,  seefnyor. 

tX  Seigniorage,  a  royal  right  or  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England,  by  which 
he  claims  an  mlowance  of  gold  and  silver  brought  in  the  mass,  to  be  exchange 
ed  for  coin.  # 

^'Seigniory,  a  lordship,  a  manor ;  the  power  or  authority  of  a  lord,  dominion. 

nil  Semite,  originally,  a  council  of  elders  or  a^ed  persons,  an  assembly  or  co'm- 
cil  of  senators ;  a  body  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  state,  invested 
with  a  share  in  government ;  any  legislative  or  deliberative  body  of  mtn. 
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tcw'atorship,  n.  *e'nile,  a,  aeMor  ity,  n. 

•enato'rian,  n.  senjl'iiy,n,  ,   8tre,n.&v. 

f enes'cence,  n.  ♦«c'fitor,  n.  &  a. 

Sbnt-zo,  sensum,  v.  4.  ^o/eeZ,  to  <AinA;  as,  consen'ti&oi, 
agreeing  in  mind;  dissen'tieni,  disagreeing,  declari^ 
^ent ;  non' sense,  no  sense  ;  sens'm^t  pertaining  to  the 
senses  ;  ^en'&'ent,  that  perceives. 


^OBsent',  V.  &  n. 
tissenVer,  n. 
a8«en/a'{ioii«  n. 
as^enta'tor,  n. 
waserU'mgf  a. 
a8«en('ingly,  oi^. 
con«en^,  n.  &  v. 
coii«enf  er,  n. 
consen'«ioii,  n. 
con^en^a'neous,  a. 
conxerUa'neously,  arf. 

|coiwen£a'ncousness,  n.  nonserw'ically,  oJ. 
coiwen'/rent,  a.  non^e/w'icalness,  n. 

disconscn/',  ».  noiweiw'itive,  a. 

}dis«cn(',  V.  Sin.  presensa'tion,  n. 

diBsent'er,  n.  pre»cn'«ion,  n. 

dis»cn/'ing,  a.  &  n.   ftpre^eTiCiment,  n. 
||dis«cn'«ion,  n.  |tre<en«',  ». 


dis«en7toci6,  a. 

disffenta'neouB,  a. 

dissen'tient,  a.  &  n. 
1Fin«en«'ate,  a. 
**in»e7i«'tble,  a. 

in«en^tbly,  ad. 

in^en^'tbleness,  n. 

in«6n«tbirity,  n. 

insent'ientf  a, 

non'sense,  n, 

non5en«'ical,  a. 


reserWedj  a, 
resenfer,  n. 
Tesent'ing,  a. 
Tesent'ii^ly,  ad. 
re^ent'ful, «. 
TeserU'iwe,  a, 
re^ciU'iment,  a, 
scent,  n.  &  v. 
scent' fvA,  a, 
scent'leas,  a. 
l^sensa'tioa,  n. 

sense'leeSf  a. 
sense'lessly,  ad. 
^eiMe'lessness,  n. 
sens'tble,  a, 
sens'tbly,  ad. 
sens'ibleneeat  n. 


*  Senior,  one  older  than  another,  one  older  in  office;  elder  or  older ;  dder  in 
oflSce. 

t  Asfent,  agreeing  to,  or  admitting  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  consent,  agree- 
ment  to  a  proposal  respecting  some  right  or  interest.  The  distinction  between 
aesent  and  consent  seems  to  be  this.  Assent  is  the  agreement  to  an  abstract 
proposition.  We  assent  to  a  statement,  but  we  do  not  consent  to  it.  Consent  v 
an  agreement  to  some  proposal  or  measure,  which  afiects  the  rights  or  interest 
of  the  consenter.    We  consent  to  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

t  Consentaneousness,  agreeable,  accordant,  suitable. 

\  Dissent,  to  diflfer  in  opinion,  to  diiifer ;  to  think  in  a  different  or  contraiy 

manner.  ..--;«. 

II  Dissension,  disagreement  in  opinion,  usually  a  disagreement  which  is  ▼»• 
lent,  producing  warm  debates  or  angry  words. 

T  visensate,  destitute  of  sense,  stupid ;  wanting  sensibility. 

**  InsennUe,  that  cannot  be  felt  or  perceived. 

a  Presentiment,  previous  conception,  sentiment,  or  opinion;  or  aRprehenawo 
of  something  future. 

It  Resent,  to  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  iiyury  or  affront ;  to  fed  angry'or  pro- 
Toked  at 

$$  Sensation,  the  perception  of  external  ol^ects  by  means  of  the  senses. 

III!  Sense,  the  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  wh^h  it  perceives  external  objects  by 
means  of  impressions  made  on  certain  organs  of  tne  body.  Sense  is  a  b**°^ 
of  perception.  The  five  senses  of  animals  are  sigM,  hearings  touch,  smdL  and 
taste,  SensibiUiy,  understanding,  reason,  opinion,  consdousness ;  meaning,  UDr 
port,  signification ; — as»  the  true  sense  of  words  or  phrases. 
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^senViment,  n. 
ir«en/iment'al,  a, 

fenfiment'alist,  n. 

tenHmental'ityy  n. 
**8erU'ineU  or 

6uper«eii«'tble,  a, 
uncon$eni*iDgf  a. 
unreserU'ed,  a. 


Septem,  o.  seven : 

SeptiLUg'ullBLTf  0. 

XXSeptem'her,  n. 
septem'pSiTtitef  a, 
sep'termry,  a,  &,  n. 
septen'nialy  a, 
septilat' era!,  a. 


feTMtbil'ity,  ».  «ei»ual'ity,  n. 

*«cn«'«rive,  a.  ^ens'tialize,  v, 

seM'itively,  ad,  sens'itoaa,  a. 

fseiMO'rtam,  or  sen'tient,  a.  &n. 

sens'ory,  n,  Isen'teuce,  n.  &  w. 

senso'Tisl,  a,  «en/en'tial,  a. 

sens'tcal^a.  {^eTifen'tious,  a. 

tens^tMy,  ad,  Mnten'tiously,  ad, 

aens'ualwt,  n.  «enten'tiousness,  n, 

Sep-o  ((rtjirw),  to  carrupty  to  make  putrid. 

antUep'tic,  a.  &.  n.    ff^ep'tic,  a.  &  n.  sep'/ical,  a. 

as,  sep'tenzxy,  consisting  of  seven. 
«ep£in'8ular,  a.  «ev'6itteeiitfa»  a. 

«ep'^ple,  a.  ^ev'^n^A,  a,  ii  n, 

^sep'tUBzy,  n,  sev'enty,  a, 

sev'en,  n.  sev'entieth^  a, 

sev'en-fold,  a,  &  ad,     6ub«6p'fuple,  a, 
sev'enteen,  a, 

SBPULCHR-iTjif,  n,  2,  (H  sepelio,  Vp  4.  to  hury)^  a  grave, 
sep'tUchre,  n,  &,  v,       sepul'ckraly  a,  WWsep'uUmet  n, 

Septuagiitt--*  (H  septem),  seventy. 

septuag'enaxy^  a,&.n,  teptuages'inal^  a,  ***8ep'tuagmU  n,SLa, 

%ll$eptuage8'ima^  n. 

*  Sentithoet  having  teiue  or  feeUng ;  having  fedings  easily  excited. 

t  Senaorittm  or  Sensory,  the  seat  of  «en«e,— supposed  to  M  in  some  part  of 
tiie  brain ;  the  brain  and  nerves. 

X  Sentence,  in  law,  a  judgment  pronbunoed  by  a  court  or  judge  upon  a  crini' 
inal.  In  civil  cases,  the  decision  of  a  court  is  called  a  judgment  In  criminal 
cases,  ientence  is  a  judgment  pronounced ;  doom ;  opinion,  a  maxim ;  in  gram- 
mar, a  period. 

^  Senieniiims,  full  of  sentences,  auoms,  and  maxims ;  short  and  energedc. 

li  Sentmevtt,  properly,  a  thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling ;  thought, 
opinion,  notion,  judgment ;  the  sense,  thought,  or  opinion  contained  in  words, 
but  considered  as  distinct  from  them.  We  may  like  the  sentiment,  when  we 
dislike  Uie  language. 

T  Sentimental,  abounding  with  sentiment,  or  just  opinions  or  reflections ;  ex- 
pressing quick  intellectual  feeling ;  afifecting  sensibility. 

**  Saitind,  a  ^uaid,  a  watch, — contracted  into  sentry, 

tt  Septic,  havmg  power  to  promote  putrefaction^ 

Xt  September,  the  seventh  month  fh>m  Aiarch,  which  was  formerly  the  flist 
month  of  the  year.    September  is  now  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

$$  Septuary,  something  composed  of  seven,  a  week. 

nil  Sgndture,  burial,  interment 

ITT  SefOuagesima,  the  third  Sabbath  before  Lent—supposed  to  be  so  called, 
because  it  is  about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

*♦♦  Septuagint,  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  so  called,  because  it 
was  the  work  of  seventy,  or  rather  of  seventy-two  interpreters.  This  translation 
fh>m  the  Hebrew  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  reisn,  and  bv  the  order 
of  Ftolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  about  270  or  280  years  before  th^ 
I»r^  of  Christ 
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Septentrio,  on-is,  m.  3.  {m  septem),  the  north  part  ofAe 

tvorldy  the  north. 

septen'trioxii  n,  &  a.     septen'trioa^l,  a,  septen'triomte,  v, 

Sequ-oj?,  secutus,  v,  dep,  3.  to  follow :  as,  consec'wiive, 

following  in  a  train ;  ex' e cute,  to  follow  out  or  through, 

to  perform ;  pur^t^e',  to  follow ;  segu^'cious,  following; 

se'quel,  what  follows. 

HBsecu'tion,  n.  ex'cciiting,  a, 

fcon'wctery,  a,  Slti      execu'tlon,  n. 

con^ecu'lion,  n.  ^execu't'ioner,  n. 

executive,  a.  &,  n, 
**exec'utcir,  n. 
execM/o'rial,  n. 
exec'utoTy,  a, 
excc'utorship,  n. 
exec'utress,  or 
exec'utrixy  n. 


consec'utive,  a. 

con«ec'ii/ively,  ad. 
Jcon'^c^ence,  n. 

con' sequent,  a.  &  ». 

con'^c^wently,  ad, 

con'^e^entness,  n. 
(con^e^en'tial,  a, 

conacqrtten'tially,  ad,  ^ex'equieo,  n. 

con^e^uen'tlalness,  n.  exe'quidX,  a. 
||en«u6',  V,  incon' sequence,  n, 

ensu'ing,  a.  incon'^e^tient,  a. 

ex'ecute,  v.  inexecu'tion,  n. 

exfecuted,  a.  |}in»ccte'tor,  n. 


db'sequent,  a. 
oh'sequies,  n, 
l^^ohse'quiaos,  a. 
ob^e'Qt/iously,  ad. 
ob^'^^tousness,  n. 
Htlper'scctffe,  v. 
per'seciifed,  a. 
per'^ccwfing,  a.  &  ft. 
perscctt'/ion,  a. 
per'sccMtor, ». 
ITITpros'cctt/e,  r. 
pros'ccu/ed,  a. 
pros'ecM/ing,  a. 
^rosecu'tion,  n. 
pros'ectftor,  n. 
purme',  V. 


*  AMecution,  an  obtaining  or  acquiring. 

t  Contectary,  following^  consequent    ^ 

I  Consequence^  that  which  follows  from^ny  act,  cause,  principle,  or  series  of 
actions ;  hence,  an  event  or  efiect,  produced  by  some  preceding  act  or  cause; 
influence,  importance. 

$  Consequential,  foUowmg  as  the  e^ct;  important  Conceited,  pompous,— 
8|mlied  to  persons. 

I)  Ensue,  to  foUow ;  to  follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of  time,  to  come 
after. 

%  Executioner,  one  who  follows  out  or  carries  into  efiect  a  judgment  of  deafli. 

**  Executor,  the  person  appointed  by  the  testator  to  execute  or  foUow  out  his 
will,  or  to  see  it  carried  into  efiect  ■^ 

if  Exequies,  Obsequies,  funeral  rites  and  solemnities ;  funeral  procession. 

tt  Insectatdr,  a  persecutor. 

$$  Obsequious,  promptly  obedient  or  submissive  to  the  will  of  another ;  com* 
plimit ;  servilely  or  meanly  condescending  or  complying. 

Illi  Persecute,  to  pursue  in  a  manner  to  injure,  vex,  or  afflict ;  to  afflict,  harass, 
or  destroy  unjustly,  for  adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
principles,  or  to  a  mode  of  worship.  Thus  Nero  the  Roman  emperor  persecuted 
the  Christians  by  crucifying  some,  burning  others,  and  condenming  otnerB  to  be 
worried  by  dogs. — See  Acts  xxii. 

V^ Prosecute,  literally,  to  follow  forward,  to  foUow  or  pursue  with  a  view  to 
reach,  execute,  or  accomplish ;  to  continue  eflbrts  already  begun.  This  word 
signifies  either  to  begin  and  carry  on,  or  simply  to  continue  what  has  been, 
begun ;  to  seek  to  obtain  b3r  legal  process.  Prosecute  difiers  from  persecute,  as 
in  law  it  is  applied  to  the'  legal  proceedings  only,  whereas  persecute  impliei 
eruelty,  injustice,  or  oppression. 
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par$u*edj  a, 
pwrsu'er,  n. 
pursu'ab\e,  a, 
pur«u'ance,  n., 
pur^u'aot,  a. 
pur«u'ing,  a. 
pursuit,  n. 
*par'9uivaint,  n, 
^egtia'cious,  a, 
ffe^rua'ciousnesB,  n. 
segtMc'tty^  a. 
te'quel,  n. 


suU'reaSf  n. 
suit'ahle,  a. 
suit'ahly,  ad. 
suitahlenesa,  n. 
suit'ed,  a. 
suit'ingy  a, 
sapercoa'sequencetn 
unex'ecu/ed,  a, 
unobse'^tous,  a. 
UDobse'^mously,  ad» 
anoW^iousnesB,  n 
unpursu'ed,  a. 


se'quence,  n. 

•e'^t^ent,  a. 

subsee'i^eive,  a, 

sub'^e^uence,  n, 
imxh*iequenU  <z. 

siib'^e^ently,  ad, 
Isue,  V. 

cu'ed,  a, 

su'ahle,  a, 

su'ing,  a, 
isuit.  It.  &  V. 

«tei<'or,  n. 

Seraph  (Heb.  sjiBf,  fo  bum),  an  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

ser^aphy  n.        ser'aphim,  pi.        serapk'ic,  a.        seropA'ical,  a. 
SEREN-t7»,  a.  dear  and  fair,  without  clouds  and  rain,  cabn^ 
unruffled, 
ll«erenade',  n.  &. ».         serene'ly,  ad,  seren'itude,  n. 

gerene'i  a.  serene'nesa,  n,  seren'ity,  n. 

Serio-iw,  71.  2.  siUc — Useri'ceous,  a. 

Seri-its^  a.  grave,  solemn. 

**}oco-^'rioiiB,  a,      se'rtous,  a.       se'rtously,  ad,       se'riaosneBB,  n. 

Serp-o,  v.  3.  to  creep :  as,  ser'pentine,  like  a  serpent 

ger'pent,  n,  ser'pentme,  a,  &,v,   tt^erpi'go,  n. 

jfjfserpenUfdua^  n.  ser'pentize,  v.  serpig'tnoas,  a, 

Serr-^  f\.  {it  seco,  to  cut),  a  saw. 
}}««r'rate,  or  serra'tion,  n,  WWser'ruhte,  a. 

scr'rated,  a,  ser'rature,  n.  >    «er'rous,  a, 

SERT-ujif,  sup.  (a  sero,  v.  3.  to  «om?  ;  to  thrust,  to  knit),  to 

*  Purmnvantr  a  state  meuenger. 

t  SvbtequetU,  foUomng  in  time  or  order. 

t  Sv0,  to  seek  justice  or  right  from  one  by  legal  process,  to  prosecute ;  to  seek 
by  request 

^  SuUf  literally,  a  foUcmng ;  a  set ;  retinue ;  a  petition ;  in  law,  legal  appli- 
cation to  a  court  for  justice ;  to  fit,  to  adapt;  to  agree. 

II  Serenadet  properly,  music  performed  m  a  dear  night ;  hence,  an  entertain- 
ment of  music  given  in  the  night  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her  window ; 
music  performed  in  the  streets  during  the  stiUness  of  the  night 

T  Sericeous,  pertaining  to  «W:,— «>  called  from  Seres,  a  people  of  India,  by 
whom  silk  was  first  woven.    Phn.  21,  3^ 

**  Joco-seriouSt  partaking  of  mirth  and  seriousness. 

if  Serperdarius,  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
seventy-four  stars. 

tt  Serpigo,  a  kind  of  herpes  or  tetter :  called  also  a  rmg-worm. 

^Serrate,  Serrated,  jagged,  notched  ;  indented^ on  the  edge  like  a  ffoao. 

•Ill  Serrulate,  finely  serrated ;  having  very  minute  teeth  or  notdies. 
34* 
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knitf  to  join  in  discourse:  as,  assert^  to  affirm, to  main- 
tain ;  desert' 9  to  forsake ;  exert' ^  to  put  or  thrust  forth. 

•aterf^  ».                     deserf lees,  a.  reawcr fed,  a. 

as«erl'ed,  a.                  de^erf  lessly,  lui  reasserting,  a. 

as^erl'ing,  c                dissert',  v.  reinsert',  v, 

WBser'iioD,  n.               *disserta'tion,  n,  re'msert'ed,  a, 

ftsfert'ive, «.                 dis'ser^o^or,  n.  reiiwerCing,  a. 

asffSft'iveiy,  oii.            exer/',  w.  reinscr'aon,  n. 

■Sferf 'or,  n.                   exerfed,  a.  Jse'ries,  n. 

Insert 'ory,  a.                excr/'ing,  a.  ser'tnon,  n.  &  » 

des'erf,  n.  &  a.             exer'fton,  n.  aer'iwoning, «. 

de«ert',  v.  &  n.           finserf',  v.  «<T'7wonize, ». 

deserved,  a.                 inserted,  a.  ser'monizing, «. 

de«erf'ing,  a.                inser^'ing,  a.  ser'momzer,  n, 

deteH'er,  n.                 inser'tion,  n.  jscrmocina'tion,  n. 

de<erf  rix,  n.                inter*cri',  v,  «ermocina'tor,  n. 

deser^flil, «.                 inter«cr'rion,  »i.  unexer/'ed,  tf. 

defer'don,  n.                reassert,  p.  unasser/'ed,  a. 

Serv-/o,  servitum,  v.  4,  (d,  servus,  m.  2.  a  ^/ave),  to  be  a 
slavOf  to  serve,  to  obey:  as,  deserve' y  to  merit;  sertife 
belonging  to  slavery. 


de«efTc',  w. 

deserv'ed,  a. 

deterv'edly,  od. 

deterv'er,  it, 

desero'iog,  o.  &  n. 

||dis«cr»c',  V. 

disserv'ed,  a. 

disserv'ice,  n. 

disserv'iceable,  a. 

disserv'iceablenesB,  n.  serv'ileness,  n. 
IliiMerv'tent,  a.  serpil'ity,  ti. 

misserve',  v,  serv'ing,  a, 

ser'getint,  n.  «cri>'ing-maid,  n. 

♦♦fcr'^eantry,  n.  scru'ing-man,  n. 


ser'^eantship,  n. 

serv'ed,  a. 
»cr»'er,  n. 
tt»cr»'ice,  n. 
fferv'iceable,  a. 
serv'iceableness,  n. 
serv'ile,  a. 
*erv'ilely,  cki. 


tlserv'itoT, «. 
s«r»'itorship,  »• 
serr'itude,  n. 
sulwerre',  f. 
suhtfCfT'iencc, ». 
mihserv'iency, ». 

{}sub«ertj'tent,  fl. 
6ub«erv'tently,  jw- 
euperserv'icemet  & 
underseri/ant,  «• 
unde5crv'ed,  & 
unde«6Tr'edly,  «*• 
undeserv'edness,  >». 

unde*en;'ing»  ^ 


•  Dissertation,  a  discourse,  or  rather  a  formal  discourse,  intended  to  iJJii»''»* 
AButgect;  a  written  essay,  treatise,  or  disquisition. 

t  Insertt  to  thrust  in,  to  set  in  or  among.  . 

t  Series,  a  continued  succession  of  things  in  the  same  oider,  and  beanng  w* 
iome  relation  to  each  other ;  sequence,  order,  course.  .  ^, 

$  Sermocination,  -apeecft-making.  ||  Disserve,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  nann- 

T  Inservient,  conducive.  **  Sergeaniry,  a  kind  of  knight  •*'^**^ 

tt  Service,  labour  of  body,  or  labour  of  body  and  mind,  done  at  the  c**}""^ 
of  a  superior,  or  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Voiun^W 
service  is  that  of  servants,  involuntary  ihat  of  slaves. 

tt  Servitor,  a  servant ;  in  Oxford  univei-sily,  a  sliidcnt 

$$  Subservient,  useful  as  an  insirumenl  to  promote  a  purpose ;  erring  ^  J^ 
mote  some  end  j  subordinate,  acting  as  a  subordinate  insinmient 
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undeserw'ingly,  ad, 
imde»cn>'er,  n. 


un^erv'iceableneis,!!. 
unserv'ed,  a. 


unscrv'iceable,  a. 
un»en;'iceably,  ad, 

Serv-o,  servatum,  i;.  1.  to  keep,  to  save:  as,  observe' j  to 
see,  to  notice,  to  keep ;  pre^erue',  to  keep,  to  save. 


^conserve',  v, 
con'serve,  n, 
conserv'ed,  a, 
conserv'ing,  a, 
conserv'er,  n, 
conserv'ahle,  a, 
conscrw'ancy,  n. 
conseru'ant,  a. 
conservation,  n. 


ohserv'eTj  n. 
ohserv'ing,  a. 
ohserv'inglyf  ad, 
obsenj'flble,  a. 
obseru'ably,  ad, 
obsenj'ance,  n, 
ohserv'suitj  a,  &  n. 
observation,  n. 
observa'ior,  n. 


conscrv'o/ive,  a.  &,  n,  fobscrc'ctory,  n. 


conserv'a/or,  n. 
conserr'atory,  n,  &.  a, 
desert',  n, 
inobserv'able,  a, 
inobserv'ance,  a, 
inobscrv'ant,  a, 
inobserra'fion,  n, 
misobserve',  v, 
observe',  v.- 
observ'ed,  a. 


observand'a,  n,  pi. 
preserve',  v.  &  n. 
preserv'ed,  a, 
preserv'er,  n. 
prescrv'inff,  a, 
}'ahie,  a. 


reserv'er,  n. 
reserva'rion,  n. 
reserv'adve,  a. 
reserv'atoTy,  n. 
reserv'ed,  a, 
reserv'edly,  ad. 
reserv'edness,  n. 
rescrv'ing,  a, 
{reservoir',  n. 
self-preserva'/ion,  «• 
serv'ant,  n, 
unobserv'ance,  n. 
unobserv'able,  a. 
unobserv'ant,  a. 
unobserv'ed,  a, 
unobserv'ing,  a, 
llunreserve',  n. 
unreserv'ed,  a. 
unrescrv'edly,  ad, 
unreserv'edness,  n 


preserve 
preserva'don,  n. 
preserv'afive,  a,  &  n. 
prescrv'atory,  a.  &.  n. 
Jreserve',  v.  &  n. 

Sbt-w«,  f'ha  bristle  or  big  rough  hair. 

se^a'ceous,  a.         se'tiform,  a,         ITse'ton,  n,         se'touB,  a. 
Sever  (Eng.  it  separo),  to  part,  to  diyoin.     (See  Paro.) 
Sever-its,  a.  sharp,  rigorous,  strict,  grave. 

severe',  a,  severe'ly,  ad,  sever'ity,  n. 

Sex,  a.  six:  as,  sew'ary,  of  six,  sex  fid,  six-cleft;  sex- 
loc'ular,  six-celled^,  sex' tuple,  sixfold, 
sen'ary,  a,  **sexagena'rian,  n.       tf sexages'ima,  n. 


senoc'ular,  a. 


fjsex'agenBvyi  a.  {{searages'imal,  a. 


*  Conserve,  to  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state,  to  save,  to  preserve  from  loss,  decay, 
waste,  or  injury :  also,  a  sweetmeat ;  a  kind  of  medicine. 

t  Observatory,  a  place  or  building  for  making  observations  on  the  heavenly 
bodies.  |  Reserve,  to  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other  use. 

$  Reservoir,  a  place  where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store,  particularly  water. 

II  Unreserve,  absence  of  reserve ;  frankness ;  freedom  of  communication. 

IT  Seton,  in  surgery,  a  fine  horse  hair,  a  thread  drawn  through  the  skin  for  the 
discharge  of  humours. 

♦♦  Sexagenarian,  one  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

tt  Sexagenary,  sixty ;  as,  a  noun,  a  person  sixty  years  of  age. 

It  Sexagesima,  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called,  as  being  about  the 
sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

$$  Sexagesimal,  sixtieth ;  pertaining  to  sixty. 
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tejeangned,  o.  ^sex'tun,  n.  six' fold,  a. 

fexang'ular,  a,  j$ex'teiry,  n.  «tx'teentb,  a. 

«e«ang'ular]y,  ad,  Isex'tUe,  n.  9ia:M,  a,  &,  n, 

«exen'nial,  a.  sex'tupie,  a,  six'ty,  a, 

«ejren'mally,  ad.  six,  a.  six'tieth,  a, 

sex'M,  a,  six'teen,  a,  euhsex'hipie,  a. 
sexloc'uldLT,  a, 

Sex-U8,  m.  4.  {H  seco),  a  sex,  the  distinction  between  male 
and  female :  as,  bisex'ous,  of  both  sexes. 
bi«ex'ous,  a.  5&«,  n.  sex'ual,  a.  sex'ualigt,  n. 

SiBiL-cr^  m.  2.  a  Am  or  hissing. 

n&'t/ant,  n.  &  a.  «Wto'don,  n. 

Sico-o,  V.  I.  to  dry,  to  mahe  dry:  as,  des'iccaie,  or  ex'«c- 
cate,  to  dry ;  stc'cfl^ive,  drying,  causing  to  dry. 

(denc'cant,  a.  &n.       ex'siccaXe,  or  exic'cative,  a. 

des'iccaie,  v.  extc'cate,  v.  Whortm-sic'cus,  n. 

det'tccated,  a.  ex'siccated,  a.  siccif'ic,  a. 

de^'tccatin^,  a.  ex'siccating,  a.  sic'cate,  v. 

desicca'tion,  a.  exsicca'tion,  or  sic'catkve,  a.  &,n. 

desic'cative,  a.  &  n.     exiccaftion,  n.  sicca'tkm,  n. 

exnc'cant,  a.  exsic'cative,  or  sic'ciXy,  n. 

SiDER-05  (tfi5iijog),  iron. 

ir»Mf  crite,  n.  «trferograph'ic,  a.         9u2erog'raphist,  n. 

**«dcrog'raphy,  n.  «t«ferograph'ical,  a.      stc^'eroscope,  n. 

SiDus,  er-?5,  n.  3.  a  5<ar:  as,  sid'erB\,  of  the  5tor^. 
tfconwd'er,  v.  desire',  n.  &  r.  side'reaH,  a. 

con*ui'erer,  n.  |JGeorgium-iSi'di«,  n.  }}«i<^'crated,.«. 

desid'eraXj^,  v.  sid'ervX,  or  ||||«tJerfl'rion,  n. 

de«i<^a7uin,  Tt. 

SiGN-tw,  w.  2.  «  mflrr/:  or  ^g'n,  a  seal:  as,  as«^n',  to  allot, 

*  Sextain^  a  stanza  of  six  linea. 

t  Sextaryy  a  measure  of  a  funt  and  a  half. 

X  Sextile,  denoting  the  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets,  when  distant  fhxn 
each  other  sixty  degrees,  or  two  signs.    This  position  is  marked  thus  (*). 

$  Desiccant,  drying ;  a  medicine  or  application  that  dries  a  sore. 

II  Hcrtus-siccusj  literally,  a  dry  garden ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collectioa 
of  specimens  of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

IT  Siderite,  the  loadstone ;  also,  iron-worst,  a  genus  of  plants. 

♦*  Siderography,  the  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  «tee/,  by  means  of  which 
impressions  may  ^  transferreid  from  a  steel  plate  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling 
press  of  a  particular  construction.  tt  Consider.    (See  page  395.) 

it  Oeorgium-Sidus,  a  planet  discovered  W  Dr.  Herschel  in  1781,  m  the  reign 
of  Georve  III.  $$  Siderated,  pkmet-Btmck,  blasted. 

nil  SideraHon,Ti  blasting  or  blast  in  plants ;  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense,  on 
apoplexy. 
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to  appoint;  consign',  to  give,  to  deliver;  design' ,  to 
delineate,  to  plan,  to  intend ;  resign',  to  give  up  or  back. 


Hasign',  V, 

tissign'able,  a. 
faB'signaX,  n. 
iBBsignee',  n, 

assign'ed,  a. 

OBsign'ing,  a, 
}a8«^n'er,  or 

assign'or^  n. 

aasigna'tiou,  n. 

aasign'ment,  n, 

consign',  v, 

consign'ed,  a, 

con«^nee',  n. 

consign'er,  or 

coasign'or,  n.  ' 

CGOsign'mg,  a. 
Wconsigna'tion,  n, 

consign' ature,  n. 

cansigni&csi'iion,  n, 

oon^^nif 'icative,  a. 

con«^n'ment,  n' 

design',  v.  &.  n. 

de«t^n'able,  a. 

design'ed,  a. 

de«^g7i'edly,  ai, 

Aesign'er,  n. 

design'iag,  a,  &  n. 

Aes'igna.te,  v,  &.  a, 

de«'^iiated,  a. 


desi^na'tion,  n. 

des'tgnative,  a, 

design'leea,  a, 

desi^n'lessly,  ad, 

dest^n'ment,  n. 
irinstg-'nia,  n.  pL 

in«*g7iif 'icance,  n, 

instg^mf 'icancy,  n.         _ 

insignif'ichiit,  a,  &  n.  sig'neU  n. 

inst^nif 'icantly,  ad,     sign'er,  n. 

insi^nif 'icative,  a. 
**ob'»tg^nate,  v, 

ohsigna'tion^  n. 

ohsig'naloTY,  a, 

ipreconsign',  v, 

ipiredesign',  v, 

ipredesign'ed,  a, 

predesign'ing,  a, 

ipresig'nify,  v.   . 

pre«ignifica'tion,  n. 

resigr^,  v, 

TBsign'ed,  a. 

re«^n'er,  n. 

resign'ing,  a. 

re«i^n'ment,  n. 

resigna'tion,  n. 

reassign',  v, 
i^sig'il,  n, 

sigiUa'tion,  n. 


sign^  n, 
sign'ed,  a. 
\\sig^na\,  n.  &.  a. 
sig'nally,  ad. 
sig'naMi/e,  v. 
sig'nolized,  a. 
«^'naliziiig,  n. 
sig'natxxre,  n. 


sig'nify,  V, 
«i^'nif 'icance,  n, 
signif'icancy,  n, 
}  {significant,  a.  &  n. 
«ig''mf 'icantly,  ad, 
«^nifica'tion,  n. 
*tg7iif 'icative,  o. 
»^g7w*f 'icatively,  ad, 
signif'icoXjox,  n, 
signif'icaXaty,  a, 
s^n'post,  n. 
sub^g-n',  V, 
eahsigna'tion,  n, 
xmdesi^,  v, 
unde«t^n'ed,  a, 
undesig-n'edly,  ad, 
undesi^nednesB,  n. 
nndesign'ing,  a, 
uns^'naliz^,  a. 


de^'^gTtating,  a, 
SiL-£o,  IX  2.  to  held  peace,  to  be  still  or  quiet 
«i'tence,  n.  &  ».  w'Zently,  ad.  ||||«ten'tiary,  n. 

si'lent,  a.  iri'Zentness,  n. 

*  Assign,  to  allot ;  a  person  to  whom  property  or  an  interest,  is  or  may  be 
transferred. 

t  Assignaly  a  public  note  or  bill  in  France ;  {nper  currency. 

X  A8si0nee,  a  person  to  whom  an  assignment  is  made. 

$  Assigner,  Assignor,  one  who  assigns  or  appoints. 

ti  Consignation,  joint  signing  or  stamping. 

IT  Insignia,  marss,  signs,  or  visible  impressions,  by  which  any  thing  is  known 
or  distinguished ;  badges  or  distin^ishing  marks  of  office  or  honour. 

♦♦  Obsignate,  to  seal  up,  to  ratify.  tt  Sigil,  a  seal ;  signature. 

tX  Signal,  the  sign  that  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give  notice ;  or  the  notice 
ghren ;  also,  eminent,  remarkable. 

W  Signifmnt,  bearing  a  meaning ;  important,  momentous. 

nil  Sueniiary,  one  who  keeps  suience  and  order  in  court :  one  iwom  not  to 
divulge  secrets  of  state. 
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SiLEX,  ic-t5,  m.  or  f.  S.  a  finUstone. 
*si'le3e^  n.  n/tctf 'erous,  a,  sUid'oaa,  a, 

«t2tcica'rious,  a.  jsil'icifyt  v.  silic'ited,  a, 

SiLiQu-.«,  /.  1.  the  seed-vessel,  htisk,  pod,  or  shell  of  the 
bean,  pea,  ^. :  as,  sil'iquous,  haying  pods. 

muitisU'iquoua,  o.        silic'ulo\i&,  a,  siliquoee*,  or 

Xtificle^  or  ^sU'iqita,  or  sU'iquoaa,  a. 

sU'icule,  n.  sU'ique,  n. 

SiLV-wf,  /.  1.  a  ux)od  or  forest:  as,  siV'van,  of  a  wood. 
Wsav'Bge,  a,n,4Lv.       sav'ngery,  n.  sU'van,  or 

tav'ngely,  ad.  «av'agism,  n.  syVvaoi,  a. 

sav'tigeneeB,  n.  IT/Sy/ra'nus,  n. 

SiMiL-is,  a.  like:  as,  as^i^Ti'i/ate,  to  make  Uke  to ;  dissim'ibir, 
not  ZtAe  or  similar ;  sim'ihr,  like,  resemhRng. 


asstm'iZable,  a. 
asstm't^ate,  v. 
asstm'tfoted,  a. 
asnm'iZateness,  n. 
asnm't/ating,  a. 
assti|it^i7ioii,  n, 
BBsim'ikitvvQ,  a. 
contim'il&r,  o. 
coimmt/'ttude,  n. 
**diBS€m'ble,  v. 
di»6fii'6/ed,  a. 
diBsemfbler,  n, 
dmsem*blmg,  n,^a» 


diasem'bl'mgly,  ad, 
dis9tm'iZar,  a. 
dissimUai'ity,  n, 
distftniti'ttude,  n. 

reas«im'tkte,  v.-^ 
reas9tm't2ated,  a. 
reacwim't/ating,  a. 
reasstmilo'don,  n. 
XXsim'Ue,  n. 

«tm't2arly,  ad. 


«tmt2ar'ity,  n. 

tftmi/'ttude,  n. 

tftmt/itu'dinaiy,  a. 
}(«t9n'u/ate,  v.  &  a. 

nm'u^oted,  a. 

«tm't<2ating,  a. 

sirmMtion,  n. 

unasnin't^ted,  a. 

undis^em'&^ed,  a. 

undissem'ftZing,  a. 
||||yeri«tfii'i^,  a. 

vemtmtJ'ttude,  n. 

veriftmiZ'tty,  n. 


SiMoin-.«,  f.  I.  the  crime  of  buying  or  selHng  church  pre^ 
ferments :  as,  sivfU>'nio\jiS,  given  to  simony. 

*  iSt2er,  one  of  the  suppoeed  primitive  earths  usually  found  in  the  state  of 
tUme.  t  Silidfyj  to  convert  into,  or  become  nlex. 

t  SiUde,  SiUctiU,  a  little  pod.  $  SiUquOt  Smque,  a  pod. 

II  Sayaget  pertaining  to  the  forest;  wild ;  undvilized ;  cruel ;  also,  a  human 
being  in  his  native  state  of  rudeness. 

%  Sylvanus,  in  mythology,  a  god  of  the  woods. 

**  Dissemble,  to  hide  under  a  false  appearance ;  to  conceal,  to  disgfuise,  to 
pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really  is. 

tt  Facsimile,  an  exact  copy  or  likeness,  as  of  hand-writing. 

It  Simile,  in  rhetoric,  simuiiude  or  Ukeness ;  a  comparison  of  two  things, 
which,  however  difi^rent  in  other  respects,  have  some  strong  point  or  points 
of  resemblance ;  by  which  comparison  tne  character  or  qualities  of  a  thing  ara 
illustrated,  or  presented  in  an  impressive  light.  Thus,  the  eloquence  of  Demos' 
thenee  was  like  a  rapid  torrent ;  that  <^  Cicero,  like  a  large  stream  that  glidea 
smoothly  along  with  majestic  tranquillity^ 

^  Simulate,  tofeiffn,  to  cou^er/eit. 

^Verisimilar,  oavmg  the  appearance  of  truth,  probable,  likely. 
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*nm'onyf  n.  nmoni'acal,  a,  nmo'niaoBt  a, 

Mmo'niac,  n.  ^tmont'acallyy  ad, 

SiMUL,  ado,  together^  at  the  same  time, 
\9imuUafne0\MB,  a.  simtdta'neouaiy,  ad.     simtdta'neoasaeBB,n, 

SiNGUL-c^5^,  a,  one,  one  by  one  ;  not  double. 

sin'gle,  a,  &,  v.  sin'glenesa,  n.  sin'gtdaxiBi,  n. 

9in'gleA,  a,  nn'gvhx,  a,  &,  n.        sin'gtUaiize,  v. 

sin'glenesB,  n.  sin'gulaAy,  ad.  singvUx'ity,  n. 

^^'gtyi  od. 
Sinister,  a.  left,  on  the  left  hand,  unlucky,  bad, 

sin'ister,  a,  «tn'i«fer-handed,  a.       sin'istrouaiy,  ad, 

sin*ister\y,  ad.  sin'istrooB,  a,  XsinistroT'eal,  a. 

Sinus,  m,  4.  tlie  bosom,  a  bay  or  gidph  of  the  sea,  a  mnd- 
ing  or  turning :  as,  sin'uoxxs,  bending  in  and  out. 
innn'tiant,  a.  insinua'tion,  n.  stn'ueAje,  v.  &  a. 

(iimn'teate,  v.  iusin'uative,  a,  nnua'tioa,  n, 

inttViiated,  a,  'miin'uatoj,  n.  stn^uooB,  a. 

msin'uBLiing,  a.  Wsi'nt^,  n,  sinuoB'iiy,  n, 

Sip-o,  V.  1.  (obs.)  to  throw  or  casL 

dis'n^able,  a.  dis'^pated,  a,  dissipation,  n. 

^dia'stpate,  v.  dia'sip&ting,  a.  undis'sipated,  a. 

Siren,/.  3.  (a  Heb.  iw,  to  sing),  a  siren — **si'ren,  n,  &  a. 
SiST-o,  V,  3.  to  set,  to  stop,  to  stand:  as,  assist',  to  stand  up 

*  Simony,  (4  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to  p»urchase  the  power  of  conferring 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  viii.)  The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment; or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
for  money  or  revxtrd.  By  Stat.  31.  Elizabeth,  c.  vi.  severe  penalties  are  enact- 
ed against  this  crime. 

t  SumdUmeoua,  existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time. 

t  Sinistrortal  (i  ^<rw,  orso,  to  rise),  rising  from  left  to  right ;  as,  a  spiral  line 
or  rdix. 

^Insinuate,  literally,  to  make  gently  or  imperceptibly  into  the  ho9om ;  to  wind 
in;  to  push  or  work  one's  self  into  favour;  to  introduce  by  slow,  gentle,  ox 
artful  means. 

tt  SinuSy  a  bay  of  the  sea ;  an  anatomical  term  for  an  opening ;  an  opening,  a 
hollow. 

IT  Dissipaiey  to  drive  asunder,  to  disperse,  to  scatter.  Scatter,  disperse,  and 
dissipate,  are  in  many  cases  synonymous ;  but  dissipate  is  used  appropriately  to 
denote  the  dispersion  of  things  that  vanish,  or  are  not  afterwards  collected ;  as, 
to  dissipate  fog,  vapour,  or  clouds,  care  and  anxiety.  We  say,  an  army  is  scat- 
tered or  dispersed,  out  not  dissipated.    To  expend,  to  squander. 

♦*  Siren,  in  ancient  mytholciy,  a  goddess  who  enticed  men  into  her  power 
by  the  charms  of  music,  and  devoured  them ;  hence,  in  modem  use,  an  entic- 
ing woman ;  a  female  rendered  dangerous  by  her  enticements ;  a  mermaid ;  a 
species  of  lizards  in  Carolina. 
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to,  to  help;  consist' ,  to  stand  together;  desist^  to  stop, 
to  forbear ;  exist',  to  stand  out,  to  be,  to  live,  to  remain. 


nbsist',  V, 
aa$i8t\  V. 
asm^'ance,  n. 
aMwt'ant,  n,  Sl  a» 
OBsist'ed^  a, 
wmst'er,  n. 
nssist'iagt  a, 
asmt'less,  a. 

co-exw^'ence,  n. 
co^xist'ent,  «• 
consist',  V. 
conm^'ence,  n. 
conw^ency,  n. 
con^e'ent,  a, 
caasist'entLy,  ad, 
^consistfory,  a.  &.  n. 
conmto'rial,  a. 
conmto'rian,  a. 
dem^',  y. 
de^isCance,  n. 
demt'ing,  a. 
exts/',  V. 
exi«t'ence,  n. 
exw^'ent,  a. 
ext^ten'tial,  a. 
exwi'ing,  o. 

SiT-os  (^rTo^),  corn,  wheat ;  bread,  food. 
ttpar'a«i7e,  n.  para«t7'ic,  a. 

par'afi^ism,  n.  para^f'ical,  a. 

*  Co-exi8t,  to  exist  at  the  same  time  'with  another,~reguIarIy  followed  by  «oift. 

t  Consistory,  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop. 

t  Insist,  literallv,  to  stand  or  rest  on ;  to  dwell  on  in  discourse. 

i  Persist,  literally,  to  stand  thoroughly  for;  to  continue  steadily  and  firmly  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  business  or  course  commenced ;  to  persevere.  Persist  it 
nearly  S5monymous  with  persevere;  but  persist  fre<^uently  impUes  more  obBti> 
nacy  than  persevere,  particularly  in  that  which  is  evil  or  injurious  to  others. 

II  Persistent,  or  Persisting,  in  botany,  continuing  without  withering, — opposed 
to  marcescent. 

T  Resist,  literally,  to  stand  back  or  against,  withstand ;  hence,  to  act  in  o|^po> 
sition,  or  to  oppose. 

**  Subsist,  literally,  to  stand  under ;  to  be,  to  have  existence, — applicable  to 
mcMer  or  spirit ;  to  continue ;  to  live,  to  be  maintained  with  food  and  cloihhig  \ 
to  inhere.    To  feed,  to  maintain,  to  support  with  provisions. 

ft  Parasile,'m  ancient  Greece,  a  priest  or  minister  of  the  gods,  whose  office 
was  to  gather  of  the  husbcuidman  the  com  allotted  for  public  sacrifices.  In 
modem  usage,  a  trencher  friend,  one  that  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and 


inconm^'ence,  n. 

incoiMwt'ency,  n. 

incoimst'ent,  a. 

incoim«<'ently,  ad, 

incoTisisVing,  a. 

inext^f 'ence,  n. 

inextft'ent,  a, 
JinswC,  V. 

msist'eniy  a. 

in«i»f'ure,  n, 

insist' \ng,  a, 

irre«w£'ance,  n. 

irresw^'ible,  a, 

irrem^'tbly,  ad, 

irre«t«t'tbleness,  n, 

irrem^ibil'ity,  n. 

nonexwi'ence,  n, 

nonre^w^ance,  n. 

nonresitf^ant,  a, 
{persist',  v: 

per«isf'ance,  n, 

per*wi'ency,  n. 
Ilperswrf'ent,  or 

per«ts^'ing,  a,  &.  n. 

persisi'ive,  a, 

pre-exfs£',  v. 


pre-extf/'ence,  n. 
pre-exi»f 'ent,  a. 
pre-exw^'ing,  a; 

^resist',  v, 
xesist'eA,  a, 
resist'er,  ti. 
TesisVing,  a, 
resist'aikce,  n, 
resist'afit,  a. 
resisfiblcy  a, 
re*wa'bil'ity,  n. 
resist'ive,  a. 
resist'iesB,  a, 
restf^'Iessly,  ad, 
self-extsf  ence,  fu 
self^xwf  ent,  eu 

**subsist',  V, 
subm^'ence,  it. 
subm^ent,  a, 
unassist'ed,  a, 
nnassisVing,  a. 
unexts^'ent,  a, 
unresist' ed,  a, 
unresistrng,  a, 
untesist'insly,  ad, 
unre^^'t'bk,  a. 


paraxt^'ically,  ad. 
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Situs,  m.  2.  the  standing  of  any  place,  local  positum. 
site,  n.  *8ifuaXe,  or         sit'ttated,  a,         situa'tion,  n, 

SociAT-£7»,  p.  p.  (a  socio,  to  joiu,  to  unite),  joined.     (See 
Socio,) 

SociN-i7s^  m.  2.  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  a  heretic. 
iSodn'ifin,  n,  &>a,        Socin'tBLoism,  n. 

Soci-o,  V.  1.  {d.  socius,  m.  2,  a  companion  or  sharer),  to 
join,  to  unite :  as,  conso'cis,ie,  to  join,  to  unite  ;  dis^o'ct- 
ate,  to  disunite,  to  separate, 
{as^o'ciate,  V.  a,  &,n.    conffocia'^ionaJ,  a,         sociability,  n. 
HSSo'ciat&A,  a,  diaso'cidble,  a,  \\so'cial,  a, 

asffo'ciateship,  n.  dis«o'cta],  a,  so'ctaHy,  ad, 

tLBSo'ci&ting,  a.  dis«o'ctate,  v.  so'cialneaa,  n, 

Hssocia'tion,  n.  disM/ctated,  a.  social'ity,  n. 

sssocia'tional,  a,  disso'ciating,  a.  so'dSite,  v, 

asso'ciative,  a,  dissociation,  n.  ITsoci'ety, «. 

asso'ciable,  a,  inso'ciable,  a.  unasso'ciated,  a, 

associabii'ity,  n.  {so'ciable,  a,  &  n.  unso'ciable,  a. 

cooso'ciate,  n.  &,  v,      so'ciably,  ad,  unso'ciably,  €td, 

consocia'tion,  n.  so'ciableness,  n,  unso'cial,  a, 

SocKAT-ES,  m,  3.  (Swx^aTiig),  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 

Soc'rates,  n.  socrat'ical,  a,  soc'ratvam,  n, 

**«ocraf  ic,  a.  socraf'ically,  ad,  soc'ratist,  n. 

Sol,  sol-f^,  m.  3.  the  Sun:  as,  5o7ar,  of  the  sun. 
ft in'sokte,  v,  in'so&ited,  a,  in'sofating,  a. 

earns  his  welcome  by  flattery ;  a  hanger  on,  a  fiiwning  flatterer ;  in  botany,  a 
plant  ^wing  on  the  stem  or  branch  of  another. 

* SttuaSe^  Situated, placed,  with  respect  to  any  other  object;  as,  a  town  or 
city  ntuate  or  sUiuUea  on  a  hill,  a  declivity,  or  on  the  sea  shore. 

jSocinUm,  pertaining  to  Socinus,  or  his  religious  creed.  Socinus  was  a 
native  of  Sienna  in  Tuscany,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Socinians  in  the  16th 
century,  who  held  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  man  inspired,  denied  his  divinity 
and  atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  original  depravity. 

I  Associate,  to  join  in  copipany,  as  a  friend,  companion,  partner,  or  coniede- 
rate ;  to  unite  in  the  same  mass ;  aUo,  joined  in  interest  or  purpose,  in  employ- 
ment or  oflice ;  also,  a  companion,  a  mate,  a  fellow,  a  partner. 

^Sociable,  that  may  be  conjoined;  ready  and  inclined  to  join  in  company; 
free  in  conversation ;  also,  a  vehicle,  a  kind  of  less  exalted  phseton,  with  two 
seats  &cing  each  other,  and  a  box  for  the  driver. 

II  Sodal,  pertaining  to  society. 

T  Society,  the  union  of  a  number  of  rational  beings ;  or  a  number  of  persons 
united,  either  for  a  temporary  or  permanent  purpose ;  company ;  fellowship; 
partnership. 

♦♦  SocraOc,  pertaining  to  Socrates,  the  Grecian  sage,  or  to  his  language  or 
manner  of  teaching  and  philosophizing.  The  Socratic  method  of  reasoning 
and  instruction  was  by  interrogatories. 

-H  Insolate,  to  dry  in  the  sun's  rays ;  to  expose  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  to  ripen 
or  prepare  by  exposure  to  the  sun* 

3o 
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kaola'tiont  n.  so'lar,  a.  f^o^'stice,  n. 

'*'«o2a'no,  n.  s&hryy  a.  »ofetiti'al,  a. 

SoLEG-os  ((foXoixof,  H  2oXoi,  an  Athenian  colony  in  Cilicia)^ 
one  who  speaks  incorrectly. 
IsoVedsm,  n.  solecisVicsA,  a,  solecize,  v, 

«o/'ecist,  n.  wfecwf 'ically,  ac?. 

SoLEMN-/5^  a.  solemn,  religiously  grave,  serious, 
sol'emn,  a,  solemfnity,  n.  soVemnizer,  n. 

sol'emnly,  ad.  soremnize,  v.  soVemnizin^,  a. 

sol'emnneBB,  n,  solemnized,  a.  solemniza'tion,  n, 

SoL-£o,  V.  2.  to  use,  to  be  accustomed  or  uxmL 
in'solence,  n.  \insolent,  a,  in'soleutly,  ad, 

m'solency,  n. 

Solicit- crs,  a,  anxious,  uneasy,  careful 
Wsolic'it,  V.  solic'itous,  a,  solic'itreBB,  n, 

solic'ited,  a,  solia'itouBly,  ad,        j\solic'itnde,  n, 

solicita'tion,  n.  ^solic'itor,  n.  unsolic'ited,  a, 

soli&iting,  n.  &  a.     **solic'itor-genen\,  n.      unsolic'itouB,  a, 

SoLiD-CTs,  a,  firm,  hard,  compact :  as,  consol'idaie,  to  make 
solid  or  firm, 

*  ScHano,  a  hoi  south-east  wind  in  Spain,  which  produces  inflammatory  efiecfs 
on  men. 

t  Solstice^  literally,  the  standing  of  the  sun ;  in  astronomy,  the  point  in  the 
ecliptic  at  which  the  sun  stops,  or  ceases  to  recede  from  the  equator,  either  north 
in  summer  or  south  in  winter ;  a  tropic  or  tropical  point.  There  are  two  «o2- 
stices  ;*the  summer  solstice,  the  first  degree  of  Cancer,  which  the  sun  enters  on 
the  2l8t  of  June ;  and  the  winter  solstice,  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn,  which 
the  sun  enters  on  the  2l8t  of  December. 

t  Solecism,  literally,  the  dialect  or  language  of  the  Sdi,  a  people  of  Attica, 
who  being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  lost  or  degenerated  so  much  from  the  purity 
of  their  lan^ua^e,  that  they  became  proverbial  for  spedkine  incorrectly ;  hence, 
imi)ropriety  in  language,  or  a  gross  deviation  from  the  rules  of  syntax ;  inocm- 
gruity  of  words ;  want  of  correspondence  or  consistency ;  any  unfitnera,  absurd- 
ity, or  ira  proprietor.  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word,  a  solecism  must  be  of 
more. — Jc^nson,  from  Cicero. 

^Insolent,  literally,  unaccustomed;  proud  and  hajighty,  with  contempt  of 
othera ;  overbearing ;  domineering  in  power. 

II  Solicit,  to  ask  with  some  degree  of  earnestness ;  to  make  petition  to ;  to  ap- 
ply to  for  obtaining  something ;  also,  to  seek  by  petition ;  to  invite.  This  word 
implies  earnestness  in  seeking,  but  less  earnestness  than  beg,  implore,  entreat,  and 
intportiine,  and  more  than  ask  or  request. 

%  Solicitor,  one  that  asks  for  another ;  an  attorney,  advocate,  or  counsellor  at 
law,  who  has  authority  to  practise  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

**  SoUcitor-Oeneral,  a  lawyer  who  is  employed  as  counsel  for  the  king  or 
queen. 

ft  Solicitude,  uneasiness  of  mind,  occasioned  l^  the  fear  of  evil,  or  the  deaire 
of  good  ;  anxiety,  concern ;  carefulness. 
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*con'8olf  n, 

consol'idant^  a.  &  n. 

consol'idsite,  v.  &  a. 

cansol'idated,  a, 

consol'ida.t\ngf  a, 

consolida'tioUf  n, 

insoUd'ityj  n, 
jsol'deVf  or 

sod'eTf  V.  &  n. 


solid'i^,  V, 

solid'inedf  a. 

solidihcaftionf  n. 

solid'ifying,  a. 

solid'itYf  n, 
\solid\m'g{x\oue,  a, 
||suMo/'it/,  n.  &  o. 

unconso2't£^ted,  d, 

unsol'id,  n.  &.  a. 


sol'derer^  n. 
\8ol'dier,  n. 
soZ'(2ter-like,  or 
sol'dierlyf  a. 
sol'diery,  n. 
solid,  a.  &L  n 
sol'idiy,  ad. 
soVidnesa,  n. 
sol'ideite,  v, 
SoL-oij,  V.  dep.  1.  to  comfort,  to  cheer:  as,  console',  to  com- 
fort, to  cheer;  50/ 'ace,  comfort  in  grief 
consoZe',  v.  consolatory,  a.  &  n.    recon'«ofa,te,  v. 

conso'led,  a,  ITdiscon'so/ate,  a,  solsice,  v.  &,n, 

con5o7able,  a,  discon'soZately,  ad,       solaced,  a. 

con^o'Zer,  n.  discon'^oZateness,  n.     solacing,  a, 

consola'tion,  n,  disconscHa'tion,  n^         solsJciouB,  a, 

conso'ling,  n,  &  a.       inconso'teble,  a.  unconso'Zed,  a. 

m    con'solator,  n.  incon^o'Zably,  ad,         uncon^o'Zing,  a, 

SoL-uM,  n,  2.  the  ground,  the  basis  or  bottom  of  the  foot — 

sole,  n,  &  V. 
Sol-US,  a.  alone,  single,  forlorn,  desert :  as,  sol'iiary,  liv- 
ing alone ;  soZ'iZude,  Zoneliness,  a  desert. 
**de«'oZate,  o.  &  v.  sole'ly,  ad,  solitary,  a,  6Ln. 

des'obited,  a,  sole'nesa,  n.  solitarily,  ad. 

des'olaXely,  ad.  f\8oliM'ia.n,  n.  &  a.       solitariness,  n. 

di^s'olaimg,  a.  soZifid'ianism^n.  *oZtta'rian,  n. 

&esola'tion,  n.  wZil'oquy,  n.  *oZ'ttude,  n. 

diBs'olator,  n.^  wZil'oquize,  v.  |l||«oZiv'agant,  a, 

des'olaiory,  a.  }:J»oZ'iped,  n.  ITITso'Zo,  n. 

sole,  a.  l^solitAiT',  n. 

*  Consols,  in  England,  are  the  f&nds  or  stocks  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
difierent  annuities. — Crdbbe. 

iScHdety  Soder,  to  unite  and  make  scilidf  as  metallic  substances;  also,  a 
metallic  cement 

t  Soldier,  a  man  engaged  in  military  service ;  a  brave  warrior ;— so  called 
firom  solidus,  as  a  noun,  a  piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a  soldier. 

$  Soliduneidous,  having  hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  daven. 

11  SursdUdy  in  mathematics,  the  fifth  power  of  a  number.  Thus  3  X3=9, 
the  square  of  3,  and  9  X  3=27,  the  third  power  or  cube,  and  27  X  3=81,  the 
fourth  power,  and    81  X  3=243,  which  is  the  sur solid,  or  Jifih  power  of  3. 

T  Disconsolate,  destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation ;  sorrowful ;  nopeless  or  not 
expecting  comfort ;  sad,  dejected,  melancholy ;  not  affording  comfort ;  cheerless. 

**  Desolate,  destitute  or  deprived  of  inhabitants ;  laid  waste  ;  solitary,  desert> 
ed  of  God,  deprived  of  comfort 

ft  Solifidian,  one  who  maintains  that  faith  done,  without  works,  is  necessary 
to  justification.  \\  Saliped,  an  animal  whose  foot  is  not  cloven. 

$$  Sditair,  Sdlitarian,  Solitary,  one  who  lives  alone,  or  in  solitude,  a  hermit. 

ml  Sdivagant,  wandering  dUme. 

m^  Solo,  a  tune,  air,  or  strain  to  be  played  by  a  single  instrument,  or  sung  by 
a  singU  voice. 
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SoLV-o,  solutum,  V.S.  to  loote^  to  melt,  to  free,  to  pay:  as, 
ob'sohUary,  shsolvins;  dis  Wimble,  that  may  be  dissolved 
or  melted ;  solve,  to  loosen,  to  explain,  to  remove. 


in«o/ubil'ity,  n. 

insolv'able,  a, 

insolv'ency,  n. 
Imsolv'ent,  a,  &,n, 

irre«'o/uble,  a, 

irres'o/ubleness,  n. 

ines'olutey  a. 

ines'olutely,  ad. 

ines'oluteneae,  n. 

inesolu'dosijn, 
^nottsolv'ent,  n. 

nonsoh'ency,  n. 

jfontolvftion,  n. 


dihsolve',  V, 

nbsolv'edj  a, 

nbsotv'er,  n, 

abtfofv'ing,  a. 

ab«o/v'atory,  n. 

ab'M^ute,  a. 

kh'solutely,  ad, 

9h'soltUenesB,  n. 

nbsolu'tion,  n, 

9h'soltUoTy,  a, 
*Bas(nl',  V. 

dia'soluhle,  a. 

dJBioluhil'ity,  n, 

A\b»oIv€',  v. 

disfo/o'ed,  a. 

dJBSolv'er,  n. 

d'lBsolv'rag,  a, 

diagolv'ent,  a.  &  n. 

diBsolv'ahle,  a. 
tdis'5o2ute,  a. 

diafsoliUely,  ad. 

diB'sotuteneea,  n. 

dJBsdlu'tion,  n. 

indisso/v'able,  a. 

indis'«o/uble,  a. 

indi8's6lu\]liy,  ad. 

ixidiB'soluhleneaa,  n. 

iiidisso2tibil'ity,  n. 

insoi'ubie,  a. 

Soma,  at-o^  ((fuiui,  arog),  a  (ocZj^. 


llres'oltUe,  a,  &,n. 

res'oltUely,  ad. 

ves'oluteneBa,  n. 

resdu'tioa,  n. 

reao/tt'tioner,  n. 

res^olutive,  a. 

sol'uhle,  a. 

soluhil'ity,  n. 

solute',  a. 

solve,  V. 

solv'ed,  a. 

solv'ency,  n. 
**solvend',  n. 


pre-re^o^ve',  v.  &  n.  ^soh'ent,  a.^H, 


pre-re9o2v'ed,  a. 
pre-Tesolv'ing,  a. 
redmolve',  v. 
rediasolv'ed,  a. 
redis9o2v'iDg,  a. 
Wresolve',  v.&,n, 
resolv'eA,  a. 
resolv'edly,  ad. 
resolv'edneaa,  n. 
resolv'eT,  n. 
resdv'ing,  a.  &,n. 
resdv'ent,  n. 
resolv'ahle,  a. 
res'oluhle,  a. 


solv'ib]e,or 
solv'ahie,  a. 
solvahii'ity,  n. 
solu'tion,  n. 
sol'tUive,  a. 
unabsolv'ed,  a. 
xmdissoli/ahle,  a. 
vmdiasolv'ed^  a. 
xmdiasolv'mg,  a. 
vmresolv'ahle,  a. 
jxaresolv'ed,  a. 
xmresolv'iDg,  a. 
unsolv'ed,  a. 
WMolv'aUe,  a. 


*  A$soUt  to  solve,  to  releaae,  to  absolve. 

iDissciutet  loose  in  behaviour  and  m<mJB;  given  to  vice  and  dianpatioD, 
wanton,  lewd,  vicious. 

t  Insdvenl,  not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts ;  aba 
a  debtor  unable  to^xiy  his  debts. 

$  Nonsolvent,  not  able  to  pay  debts. 

ji  Resolve^  to  loose  aAain,  to  meU  {  to  separate  the  component  parts  of  a  com- 
pound substance,  or  of  a  complex  idea ;  to  unravel  or  explain ;  to  fix  in  opinkm 
or  purpose,  to  determine  in  mind. 

K Resolute,  having  a  fixed  purpose,  determined;  hence,  bold,  firm,  steady; 
oonstant  in  pursuing  a  purpose, 

•*  SUvend,  a  substance  to  be  dissolved. 

ff  Solvent,  having  the  power  of  dissolving  f  able  to  pay  all  just  ( 
a  flmd  that  dissolves  any  substance. 
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VLSom'atous,  a.  somat'lc,  a.  *so'matist, 

somatoVogy,  n,  somat'icaly  a. 

SoMN-cr-s,  m.  2.  skep :  as,  5ommf 'erous  or  somnific,  caus- 
ing or  inducing  sleep. 
insom'mous,  a,  somnambula'tion,  n.     «(wi'nolence,  n, 

fscwiTiam'bulist,  n.         somniferous,  a,  som'nolency^  n. 

9omnam'bulism,  n.        somnific,  a.  Jsom'nolent,  a, 

SoN-us,  m.  2,  a  sound :  as,  con'soTiant,  con'^onous,  agree- 
ing in  sound ;  res'onant,  sounding  back  or  again, 
^ab'sonant,  a,  fjdis'sonant,  a,  sonorif erous,  a. 
Ilab'sonous,  a.  }  Jhorris'onous,  n,  sonorif'iCf  a. 
ITaltis'onant,  or  incon'sonancy,  n,  ***sonom'eter,  n. 

altis'onous,  a.  res'onance,  n.  j\j[Sono'rouB,  a, 

**afl'sonance,  n.  res'onant,  a,  sonoVously,  orf. 

as'sonant,  a.  resound',  v.  sonoVousness,  n. . 

con'sonance,  n,  resound'ed,  a,  sound,  n.  &  v. 

tfcon'sonant,  a.  &  n.  resownt^'ing,  a.  sount^'ed,  a. 

con'sonantiy,  ad.  ||||so7i'a/a,  n.  sound' ing,  a, 

con'sonantness,  n.  IFIFson'net,  n.  &  r.  sownd'less,  a. 

con'^onous,  a.  sonneteer',  n.  uncon'sonant,  a. 

dis'sonance,  n.  soniferous,  a, 

SoPH-M  (rfoqjia,  d  tfo(pog,  ii;25e),  vdsdom,  knowledge,  learning : 
as,  ihQos'ophy,  divine  msdom. 

*  Somatist,  one  who  admits  the  existence  of  corporeal  or  matericd  being,  only ; 
one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  suhstances. 

t  Somnambtdist,  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

X  Somnolent,  sZeepy,  drowsy,  inclined  to  sU^. 

$  Absonant,  literally,  sounding  from ;  wide  from  the  purpose,  contrary  to  reason. 

II  Absonous,  unmusical,  or  unhmable. 

^Altisonant,  or  Altisoncus,  high  sounding,  lofty  or  pompous, — as  language. 

**  Assonance,  resemblance  of  sound.  In  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  resembmnce 
in  sound  or  termination,  without  making  rhyme. 

ft  Consonant,  agreeing,  according,  consistent, — ^followed  generally  by  to ; 
sometimes  by  with  ;  also,  a  letter,  so  named,  because  it  is  considered  as  oeing 
sounded  only  in  connection  with  a  vowel.  But  some  consonants  have  no  sound 
even  when  united  with  a  vowel,  and  others  have  a  very  imperfect  sound.  The 
consonants  are  better  called  articulations,  as  they  are  the  names  given  to  the 
several  closings  or  junctions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  precede  and  follow 
the  openings  of  the  organs,  with  which  the  vowels  are  uttered.  The  consonants 
begin  or  end  syllables,  and  their  use  is  to  determine  the  mamier  of  beginning 
or  ending  the  vocal  sounds. 

tt  Dissonant,  not  agreeing  in  sound,  discordant,  harsh,  jarring,  unharmonious, 
unpleasant  to  the  ear ;  disagreeing, — usually  with  from. 

i^  Horrisonous,  sounding  dreadfully;  uttering  a  terrible  sound. 

nil  Sonata,  a  tune  intended  for  an  instrument  only,  as  cantata  is  for  the  voice, 

iriT  Sonnet,  a  short  poem. 

***  Sonometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  sounds,  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

fH Sonorous,  giving  sound  when  struck;  bud  stjunding',  yielding  sound; 
high  Mounding. 
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*tothiopo«'opAy,  n.  IphiWopAism,  n.  MipMstica'tioa,  n. 

archphiWopAer,  n.      philos'o^^ist,  n.  fc^ist'icator,  n. 

tchirotfop/^'ifiitj  n.            phHosopAis'tic,  o.  ||l|«)pA'istry,  n. 
iGymnoff'opAist,  n.         philo^fl^Ais'tical,  a.     theos'ophyy  n. 

gymnos'opAy,  n.  ♦*philo»'opAize,  v.  theosoph'ic,  a. 
}pan'«opAjr,  n.                philo^'o^^Aizing,  a.       theosoph'ic^  a, 

pan«opA'ical,  a.  jjsoph'ical,  a.  IFIFtheo^'opAism,  n, 

||philo«'opAate,  v,  xlst^h'ismt  n.  theos'opAist,  n. 

phi1osopAa7ion,  n.        so^'ist,  n.  unphilosopA'ic,  a. 

philo«'op^y,  It.              sopA'ister,  n.  unphilofopA'ieal,  a. 

philos'op^er,  n.             sophi&t'ic,  a,  unphilo9opA'ieally,  ad 

philosopA'ic,  a.             sop^ist'ical,  a.  unphilos'op^ize,  v. 

I^i]o9op/^'ical,  a.          so^/^ist'ically,  a<{.  un«opAist'icated,  a. 

philo9opA'ically,  0(2.  {{^c^Aist'icate,  v.  &  a.    unphilos'opAized,  a. 

Sopor,  6r-7«,  m.  3.  sleep,  a  deep  sleep :  as,  conso'piate,  con'- 
5opite,  so'piiej  or  5op'orate,  to  lull  or  lay  asleep. 

eoaso'pi&te,  v,  sopiti'on,  n.  «oportf 'erousneoBf «. 

con«opui'don,  n.  sop'orate,  v.  soporific,  a.  &  n. 

con'sopite,  v.  &  a.  ***»oporif 'erous,  a,  •        «o'|M>rous,  a. 
so^pite,  V. 

SoRB-£o,  sorptum,  v.  2.  to  suck  in,  to  drink  up :  as,  ahsorVf 
to  drink  in,  to  engross  wholly ;  resorh',  to  swallow  up. 
nbsorb',  v.  ohsorb'ed, «.  alworp'rive,  a, 

Bbsorba'tion,  n.  ab«or6'ent,  n.  &  a.       record',  v. 

ab«or6'ab1e,  a.  absorbing,  a.  re«or6'ent,  a. 

ab«or6abirity,  n.  absorp'iion,  n.  5or6'ent,  a. 

*  Anthroposophy,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man;  acquaintance  with  man*8 
■tructure  and  functions,  comprehending  anatomy  and  physiology. 

t  Chtrosof^ist,  a  chirologist,  one  who  communicatee  tkougMs  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  finders. 

X  Oymnosophist,  a  philosopher  of  India,  so  called  from  his  grang  with  bare 
feet,  or  with  litde  clothing.  T^ie  GHmnosophists  in  India  lived  on  wild  prodnc- 
tioos  of  the  earth.  They  never  drank  wine,  nor  married.  Some  ox  ^em 
travelled  about,  and  practised  physic.  They  believed  the  imnn^ali^  and 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  They  placed  the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  a  oon^ 
tempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  sense. 

$  jPansophy,  universal  wisdom  or  knowledge. 

II  PhUosophate,  to  play  the  phtlo8(^ker,  to  moralize. 

i"  Pkilo8oj)hism,  the  love  of  fallacious  arguments,  or  ftilse  reasoning ;  the  prac- 
tice  of  sophistry.  **  Philosophize,  to  reason  like  a  philosopher. 

ft  Sopmcal,  teaching  wisdom. 

it  Sophism,  a  specious  but  &llacious  argument ;  a  subtilty  in  reasoning  ;  an 
argument  that  is  not  supported  by  sound  reasoning,  or  in  which  the  inference  is 
not  justly  deduced  from  the  premises. 

$$  Sophisticate,  to  adulterate,  to  corrupt  by  something  spurious  or  foreign ;  to 
pervert ;  to  render  spurious. 

lUI  Sonhia,ry,  fallacious  reasoning ;  reasoning  sound  in  appearance  (Kily. 

^^Tkeosophism,  pretension  to  divine  illumination ;  enthusiasm. 

•**  Soponferous,  soporific,  or  soporous,  causing  sleqa. 
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sorbiti'oiif  n. 
imabsorb'ahle,  a. 


SPA 

unalMor&'ed,  a. 


*sorb'ic,  a. 
.  sorb'ilQf  a, 

SoRDiD~cr5,  a.  fihhy,  mean,  covetous,  meanly  avaricious, 
sor'di^^  a,  8or'dv3\y,  ad,  aor'tfidiiess,  n. 

SoROR,  or-is,  f.  3.  a  sister — soror'icide,  n. 

SoRs,  sort-w,  /  3.  (sortir,  v.  to  go  or  come  out,  Fr.)  htf 
sort,  kind:  as,  assort,  to  distribute  into  sorts,  kinds,  or 
classes, 

tiBSort',  V,  consort'ed,  a,  sort'ahle,  a. 

VLSSort'edj  a,  consort'ing,  a.  sortfahly,  ad, 

nBsort^mg,  a,  consor'tion,  n.  ^sortie',  n. 

assort'ment,  n.  Jre«or<',  v.  &  n.  \\sort'iiege,  n, 

jcon'sort,  n.  resort'er,  a,  sortile'gkmB,  a, 

con'sortehip,  n.  resort'mg,  a.  %8ortiti'on,  m 

consort',  v.  sort,  n,  &  v,  sort'ment,  n. 

conformable,  a,  sort'ed,  a.  unsort'ed,  a, 

Sparg-o,  sparsum,  v,  3.  to  scatter :  as,  asperse',  to  bespatter 
with  calumnies ;  disperse',  to  scatter. 

msperse',  v.  di«pcrs'er,  n.  interspersfing,  a, 

VLspers'er,  n,  dispers'ing,  a.  intersper'«ion,  n. 

Sisper'non,  n.  disper'sion,  n.  resperse',  v, 

disperge',  v.  di*pcr«'ive,  a,  fipcesper'siott,  n. 

disperse',  v,  indi«pcr*'ed,  a,  Hsparsef  a, 

dispers'ed,  a,  inarjpcr'won,  n.  spars'ed,  a. 

di«per«'edly,  ad.  **'mtjersperse'f  v,  spars'edly,  ad, 

di^i^rs'edness,  n.  intersperf'ed,  a,  undi«per9'ed,  a, 

Spasm-jj  ((rflra(rfAa,  d  (firau,  to  draw),  a  drawing,  a  convul- 
sion :  as,  spasmod'ic,  consisting  in  spasm. 
{{anti«'|M{sis,  n.  anti<pa9mo(2'ic,  a,         ueu'rospast,  n, 

VLutispas'tic,  a.  ||||epij[pa«7ic,  a,  &n,      poVyspast,  n, 

*  Sorbic,  belonging  to  the  sorbus  or  service  tree. 

t  Consort,  a  companion,  a  partner ;  particularly  a  partner  of  the  bed,  a  wife 
or  husband ;  an  association ;  union ;  a  number  ot  instruments  played  together, 
a  concert.  But  in  this  sense  concert  is  now  used.  To  associate,  to  unite  in,  or 
keepcompany. 

t  Resort,  to  have  recourse,  to  apply,  to  betake ;  to  go,  to  repair. 

$  Sortie,  the  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged  place  to  attack  the 
besiegers ;  a  sallv-  II  Sortilege,  the  act  or  practice  of  drawing  lots. 

IT  Sortition,  selection  or  appointment  by  lot. 

**  Intersperse,  to  scatter  or  set  here  ana  there  among  other  things. 

tt  lUspersion,  the  act  of  sprinkling. 

XX  Sparse,  thinly  scattered ;  set  or  planted  here  and  there. 

%  Antispasis,  a  revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors  irom  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another. 

'  nil  Epispastie,  in  medicine,  drawing ;  attracting  the  humours  to  the  ikin ; 
exciting  action  in  the  skin ;  blistering. 
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*$pa8m^  n,  spasmod' ic,  a.  jftns'past,  n. 

Spati-cw,  71.  2.  space:  as,  expa'tiate,  to  move  at  large^to 
enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing, 
expatiate,  r.  «fp«7iate,  r.  spo'ctously,  ccL 

expatiating,  a,  space,  n.  &  r.  «po'ciou8ness,  n. 

expaftiatOT,  n.  Jspo'cious,  a. 

Speci-£S',/.  5.  {a  specio),  sight,  a  form,  a  sort  (SeeSpccio.) 
Speci-o,  v.  3.  to  see,  to  look:  as,  as'pect,  to  look  to,  Zoo^, 
view ;  despise',  to  look  down  with  contempt ;  expect',  to 
look  for ;  inspect',  to  look  on  or  into ;  respect',  to  look  back 
with  deference,  to  regard. 


^B.s'pect,  n. 

tispect'ahle,  a. 

Kspec'tioT),  n. 
{au'apice,  n. 
||au'«ptcate,  v* 

aujrptct'al,  a, 

aasptct'ous,  a. 

aujpict'ously,  a(2. 

auspici'ousness,  n. 
ITcir'cuinspec^  a. 

cir'cumspecfly,  ad 

cir'cumspectoess,  n. 

circumspection,  n. 


**con«pic'wous,  a. 

conspic'iiously,  at?. 

conarptc'twjusness,  n. 
ttde«'ptcable,  a. 

des'ptcably,  arf. 

des'picablenese,  n. 

despi'sable,  a. 

despise',  v. 

despi'sed,  a. 

despi'sedness,  n. 

despi'ser,  n. 

despi'sing,  n.  &.  a. 

despi'singiy,  ad. 

Respite',  n.  &  v. 


circumspccf'ive,  a. 
circumspec^'ively,  arZ.  despiie'ful,  a. 
conspicu'ity,  n.  despi/e'fully,  ad. 


despi^c'falness,  n. 

disrespect',  n. 

disrespeci'ful,  a. 

disrespectfully,  ttd, 
IJespeci'al,  a. 

especi'ally,  ad, 

espy',  V.  &  n, 

expect',  V. 

expect'ed,  a, 

expect'er,  n, 

expect'ing,  a, 

expectable,  a. 

expeci'ance,  n. 

expeci'ancy,  n, 

expcci'ant,  a.  &  n. 
{{expccto7ion,  n. 


*  Spasm,  an  involuntary  contraction  or  irregular  motion  of  the  muscles  or 
muscular  Hbres  in  animal  bodies. 

t  Trispast,  or  Trispaston,  a  machine  with  three  pulleys  for  raising  great 
weights.  t  Spacious,  wide^  roomy,  vast  in  extent 

$  Auspice,  Auspices,  literally,  ir\spection  of  birds,  the  omens  of  an  under- 
taking, drawn  from  birds, — the  same  as  augury.  Protection,  favour  shown,  pat' 
ronage,  injluence. — In  this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural,  auspices. 

II  Auspicate,  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to, — a  senfee  taken  from  the  Roman 
practice  of  taking  the  auspicium,  or  inspection  of  birds,  before  they  undertook 
any  important  business ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  begin. 

IT  Circumspect,  looldxxg  round,  looldng  on  all  sides ;  hence,  cautious,  prudent, 
watchful  on  all  sides ;  examining  carefullv  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
affect  a  determination,  or  a  measure  to  be  adopted. 

**  Conspicuous,  open  to  the  view,  obvious  to  the  eye,  easy  to  be  seen,  mani- 
fest; obvious  to  the  mental  eye,  clearly  or  extensively  known,  perceived  or 
understood  ;  hence,  eminent,  famous,  distinguished. 

ft  DespicaUe,  that  may  be  or  deserves  to  be  despised ;  contemptible,  mean, 
vile,  worthless. 

tt  Especial,  Special,  belonging  to  a  species  or  sort,  not  general,  particular. 

$$  Expectation  difiers  from  hope.  Hope  originates  in  desire,  and  may  exist 
with  little  or  no  ground  of  belief  that  the  desired  event  will  arrive.  Eamecta- 
Hon  is  founded  on  some  reasons  which  render  the  event  probable.  I^pe  is 
directed  to  some  good  ;  expectation  is  directed  to  good  or  evil. 
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impersppeu'ity,  n. . 

impers^'uous,  a. 

inconspic'uonSf  a, 

inexpecfed,  a. 

mexpect'ed]y,  ad, 

mexpecta'tion,  n. 

inspect',  v. 

mspecfed,  a, 

mspecfing,  a, 

inspec'tion,  n. 

inspect'ive,  a, 

inspect'oT,  n. 

mspect'omtey  or 

inspect'oratestiip,  n, 
*mtrosp€ct',v, 

intrcM^c'^ion,  n. 

inespect'ive,  a. 

irreapeci'ively,  dd. 
tper«pcc«'ive,  n.  Sia, 

per«pecf  ively,  ad, 

per'sptcable,  a. 
Xpenpicac'ity,  or 

^T'apicacy,  n. 
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perfptca'cious,  a, 

iper'spici],  n, 
^Tspicu'ity,  n, 
^rspic'voMB,  a. 
per«ptc't£ously,  ad, 
pers^Ttc'uousncss,  n, 
pros'pect,  n, 
pro»pcc'/ion,  n. 
TpTospect'ive,  a, 
proarpcci'ively,  ad, 

ITprospcct'us,  n, 
Tprospici'ence,  n, 
remspect'j  v, 
re'mspec'tiont  n. 
respect',  v,  &,n, 

*^spect'ah]e,  a, 
respect'obUy,  ad, 
respect' ahlenesB,  n, 
respectobirity,  n. 
respect'ed^  a, 
respect'er,  n, 
respect'M,  a, 
respecffuHy,  ad. 


SPE 

respect'MneBBj  n. 

respect'ing,  a, 

respect'ive,  a, 

respect^iyely,  ad. 

respect'lesB,  a, 

respectfleesneas,  n, 
jjjet'rospect,  n, 

retrospection,  n. 

retrospect'ive,  a, 

retrosp^ct'ively,  ad, 

semiper^ptc'tioufi,  a, 

speci'a.],  a,  6Ln, 

speci'aUy,  ad, 

specifiVity,  n, 
X\speci'alty,  n. 

«peci'alize,  v, 

^spec'ie,  n, 
}\\sp€'cies,  n, 
irir«pcctf 'ic,  n,  &,  a, 

specif 'icneBBf  n, 

specif 'ical,  a. 

«p«ctf 'ically,  ad, 

specificate,  v. 


*  IfOrotpectf  to  look  into  or  within ;  to  view  the  inside. 

t  PerspecHvet  a  glace  through  which  objects  are  viewed ;  the  art  of  drawing 
OD  a  plane  sur&ce  true  resemblances  or  pictures  of  objects,  as  the  ofcgects  appear 
to  &e  eye  firom  any  distance  and  situation,  real  or  imaginary. 

t  Perspipadtyf  Perspicacyt  acuteness  of  sight  or  discernment, 

i  Perspial,  an  qp^  glass. 

II  Perspicuity,  clearness ;  clearness  to  mental  vision;  that  qualitjr of  writing 
or  language  which  readily  presents  to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise  ideas  m 
the  author.    Perspicuity  is  the  first  excellence  of  writing  or  speaking. 

f  ProtpectuSf  the  plan  of  a  literaiy  woric,  containing  the  general  sulyect  or 
design ;  with  the  manner  and  terms  of  publication,  and  sometimes  a  ^)ecimen 
of  it 

** RespectabUt  worthy  of  respect  or  esteem;  Respectful,  characterized  by 
respect;  Respective^  paiticular,  relating  to  a  particular  person  or  thing, relative. 
MtespectahU,  m  popular  language,  is  much  used  to  express  what  is  moderate  in 
degree  of  excellence,  or  in  number,  but  not  despicable. 
meet,  a  looXdng  back  on  things  past. 

uy,  a  being  ]Mrt;icular ;  a  specud  contract;  an  obligation  or  bond. 
,  coin;  coppo^  silver  or  gold  coined  axid  used  as  a  circulatmg 
medimn  of  commerce. 

nil  Species,  an  c^ppearance,  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye.  In  zoology,  a 
c»nection  of  oigtuuzed  beings  derived  from  one  common  parentage  by  natural 
generation,  characterized  by  one  peculiar  form,  liable  to  vary  fiom  the  mfluence 
of  drcomstances  only  withm  certain  narrow  limits.  In  botany,  all  the  plants 
i^diich  spring  fivm  the  same  seed,  or  which  resenMe  each  other  in  certain 
eiaracters  or  invariable  forms.    A  sort  or  kind,  a  sub-division  of  a  genus. 

n^gecijlc,  spedfctd,  characterizing  the  species ;  tiiat  which  maEei  a  I 
of  flie  spedea  of  which  it  is. 
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spec'inedt  a. 
*     apec'tfying,  a, 

t«pec'imen,  n. 

i«pe'cious,  o. 
spc'ctously,  (id, 
spe'ciousnesa,  n. 

i«pecracle,  a. 
specfacledj  a, 
apecloc'ular,  a. 

«pecfatx)'rial,  a. 

»pcc/a'torship,  ?i. 

specta'treaa,  or 

specta'triXf  n. 
%8pec'tr€j  n. 
**«pec7rum,  n. 

«pec'uZum,  n. 
^jspec'tthj,  a. 


susptct'ons,  a. 
siuptct'ously,  ad, 
BVLSpici'ousaesSj  n. 
tran«ptc'tious,  a. 
unvLspect'ive,  a, 
uncir'cam»pec«,  a. 
unexpcci'ea,  a. 
anexpccf'edly,  ad. 
unexpcci'edness,  n. 
xxnexpecta'tion^  n, 
unrespecf  ed,  a. 
unre«pec«'ive,  o. 
uiu(pe(/ified,  a. 
unspe'cious,  o. 
onspec'iiZative,  a. 
unsudrpec^'ed,  a. 
unsuspect'edly,  (id, 
unBxxspect'ing^  a, 
ansaspici'ous,  a. 
unsuajnct'ously,  act. 


spectfica'tion,  n.        |J«pec'w/ate,  v, 
specula' tioUf  n, 
spcc'w/atist,  n. 
«pec'tt2ative,  a, 
spec'idaXively,  ad, 
spec'uhtiweneesj  n, 
spec'ulatjOT,  n, 
spec'uhXjQVYi  a, 
spy,  n,  &.  V. 
snperinspect',  v, 
^\sasp€ct\  V,  &,  a. 
Baspect'ahlet  a. 
Bospect'er,  n, 
svLspect'edy  a, 
saspect'edly,  ad. 
saspect'edneBB,  n, 
BlurpecMng,  a, 
suspcct'ive,  a, 
suspect  less,  a. 
sufpici'on,  n. 

Sperm— w«,  &t-05  {(firs^ixa,  arcs,  H  (firsi^Uj  to  sow),  seed :  as, 
spermat'ic,  pertaining  to  the  semen  or  seed, 
ac'rosptre,  n.  disperm'ous,  a,  ^lysperm'ous,  a, 

ac'roapired,  a,  ***epiphyllo»/>erm'ous,  o.monosperm'ous,  a. 

\\\\a.ngiomono8perm'oiaB,\f\gym'Rosp€rm,  n,         octosperm'ous,  a, 
iriFan'giofifpcrm,  n.  gymnosperm'ouB,a.  msperm,  n, 

nngiosperm'ouBy  a,    tttpol'y«perm,  n,  spermat'ic,  a, 

*  Specify t  to  show  by  particular  marks ;  to  mention  or  name,  as  a  particular 
thing.  t  Specimen,  what  is  shown  as  a  sample^  a  sample. 

t Specious,  showy,  pleasing  to  the  sight  or  view;  apparently  right;  super* 
iicialfy  right,  but  substantial^  wrong ;  plausible. 

^Spedade,  the  thing  lookea  at;  a  show ;  a  sight  Spectacles,  in  the  plural, 
glasses  to  assist  the  sight  II  Spectator,  one  who  looks  on. 

IT  Spectre,  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  is  dead ;  an  apparition,  a  ghost 

**  Spectrum,  a  visible  form ;  an  image  of  something  seen,  continuing  after  the 
eyes  are  closed,  covered  or  turned  away.    This  is  called  an  ocular  spectrum. 

tt  Specular,  having  the  Qualities  of  a  speculum  or  2ooA»n^-giass,  or  a  glaM 
that  reflects  the  images  of  objects. 

tt  Speculate,  literally,  to  view  afar  off)  as  from  a  watch-tower ;  to  view  with 
meditation ;  to  buy  goods,  land,  stock,  or  other  thinp,  with  the  expectation  of 
a  rise  of  price,  and  of  profiting  from  such  advance ;  to  theorize,  to  scheme. 

$$  Suspect,  to  look  up  or  regard  with  jealousy  or  fear,  to  imagine  to  be  guilty, 
but  upon  slight  evidence,  or  without  proof;  to  doubt,  to  mistrust 

nil  Angiomonospermous,  producing  one  seed  only  in  a  pod. 

Tf  An^osperm,  a  plant  which  has  its  seeds  in  pods. 

***Epiphyllospermous,  bearing  their  seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  aa  finnk 

ttt  Uwnnotperm,  a  plant  that  bears  naked  seeds. 

ttt  Potysperm,  a  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many  seeds. 

^  Sperm,  spawn  of  fwhes  or  frogs. 
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spermat'icalj  a,  *8p€rm(Woce\e,  n.  tnsperm'ooa,  a. 

sperm'atize,  v,  tetrasperm'ous,  a. 

Sper-o,  u.  1.  (a  spes,  f.  5.  hope),  to  hope:  as,  despair',  a 
hopeless  state ;  des'perate,  without  hope, 

despair',  n.  &  v.           des'pcrately,  ad,  pros'peraas,  a. 

despair'er,  n,               des'/jerateness,  n.  pro^'perously,  ad, 

de«pmV'ing,  a,             despera'tion,  n.  pros'perousnesB,  n, 

despair'ingly,  ad,       Ipros'per,  v,  spe'rahle,  a, 

despair^ fu\,  a,               pros'pered,  a,  sper'sXe,  a, 

fde^pcra'do,  n,               pros'pering,  a.  unpro«'/)erous,  a. 

des'peraiB,  a,  &  n,       prosper'ity,  n,  unpros'pcrously,  ad. 

Sphacel-os  {(f(paxskog),  a  mortification,  gangrene,  a  putre- 
fying sore :  as,  sphac'ehie,  to  mortify. 
f^sphadeluB,  n,  sphac'elsite,  v.  sphacela'tion,  n, 

Sph^r-^,  f.  1.  ((fipai^a),  a  sphere  or  globe:  as,  ensphere', 
to  make  into  a  sphere;  splier'ics,  doctrine  of  the  sphere ; 
spherule,  a  little  sphere. 

|)at'mo»p^erc,  n.             semispher'ic,  a,  spher'icB,  n. 

atmcMtp^er'ic,  a,            Bemispher'iceA,  a,  Hspheroid',  n, 

atm(MtpAer'ical,  a,         semispheroid'a],  a,  spheroid'a],  a, 

ensphere',  or             tf«p^cre,  n.  &  v.  sp^eroid'ic,  a, 

'insphere',  v,                 spher'ic,  a.  spheroid' icsii,  a, 

hem'isphere,  n.             spher'icsiU  a,  spheroid'ity,  n. 

hemisp^er'ic,  a.            arp^er'ically,  ad.  spher'ule,  n. 

hemispher'ica],  a.         spher'icalness,  n,  sphe'ry,  a, 

^perispher'ic,  a.             spheric'ity,  n.  xmsphere',  v, 
**p\a.n' isphere,  n. 

Sphagn-os  {(f(poLyvog),  lichen,  bog-moss — sphag'nous,  a. 
'  Spheiy  {(f(^^)i  €L  loedge — sphenoid',  or  sphenoid' ^\,  a. 
Spio-^,  /.  1.  an  ear  of  corn,  a  spike:  as,  spi'c^ie,  having 
a  spike  or  ear. 

*  Spermatocdet  a  swelling  of  the  spermatic  vessels. 

t  Desperado,  one  of  a  desperate  cKaracter. 

t  Prosper^  literally,  to  hope  or  carry  forward ;  to  favour,  to  be  successful,  to 
succeed,  to  thrive,  to  make  gain. 

$  Sphacelus,  gangrene ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a  living  animal ;  caries 
or  decay  of  a  wme. ' 

II  AtTnosphere,  the  air  which  surrounds  this  elobe. 

T  Perispheric,  having  the  form  of  a  haU ;  globular. 

♦*  Planisphere^  a  sphere  projected  on  a  plane. — as  in  maps. 

tt  Sphere,  in  geometry,  a  solid  body  contained  under  a  single  surface,  which 
in  every  part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  its  centre  ;  an  orb  or  globe ; 
circuit  of  action,  province ;  rank,  order  of  society. 

\t  Spheroid,  a  body  or  figure  approaching  to  a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spheri- 
cal.   A  spheroid  is  oblate  of  prolate. 
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•jH'cate,  a.  Upike,  n.  &  ».  «p»'*mg,  a. 

*spic'ttUr,  a,  jpi'Aced,  a.  spikelet,  n, 

i^iic'tiZate,  v.  «j»tAce'iiard,  n.  «p»'*y,  a. 

Spiir--f,  f.  h  a  ihom  or  ftruir,  tAe  spine  or  back-bone 
jpt'wy,  full  of  spines,  thorny^  perplexed,  difficult 
nne.  n.  {jpj'net,  n.  jpi'nous,  a. 

jpinif 'erous,  a.  spinoa^i^^  n. 

spi'ny,  a. 


as. 


«ptiie,n. 
jpt'nal,  a. 
xptTiee'cent,  a. 


xptTiee'cent,  a,  spi'ny,  a. 

Spir-o,  spiratum,  v.  1.  (a  (ffl-aifw,  to  pant),  to  breathe:  as, 
conspire',  to  phty  to  agree;  dispir'ity  to  depress  the 
spirits  ;  expire' ,  to  breathe  out,  to  die,  to  end ;  inspire', 
to  breathe  into ;  inspirit,  to  excite  spiWf  in. 


arch-conspir'ator,  n. 
aspire',  V. 
afpi'rant,  n. 
||a«|nrate,  v.  a,  &,n, 
at'jnrated,  a. 
a«>irating,  a. 
hMpira'tioa,  n. 
as^'rer,  n. 
ajpt'fiag,  n.  &  a. 
oonsptre',  v. 
oonspi'f ed,  a. 
oooBpi'rmg,  a, 
conjpi'ringly,  ad. 
cooxptV acy,  n. 
conspi'rant,  a. 
conirpira'/ion,  n. 
coiurptr'ator,  n. 
difptr'it,  V. 
dijpir'ited,  a, 
durpir'itedDess,  n. 


cufptViting^  a. 
expi'rable,  a. 
expire', ». 
exptra'rion,  n.  , 
expt'ring,  a. 
iiMtptre',  V. 
inspi'red,  a, 
inspi'rer,  n. 
iiurpt'ring,  a. 
inspt'rable,  a. 
insptra'^ion,  n. 
in'fptratory,  a. 
insptr'it,  v. 
insptr'ited,  a. 
infptr'iting,  a. 
irres'jnraWe,  a. 
irper«pirc',  r. 
per'spirabl^  a. 
peraptrabil'ity,  n. 
persptra'^ion,  ti. 


per'«ptra^ive,  a. 

per'»ptr<rtory,  a. 

reinarptrc',  r. 

rein«pt'red,  a. 

reiiupt'ring,  a. 

re«'jnrable,  a. 
**re<pire', ». 

respt'red,  a. 

rwpi'ring,  a. 

res'piratoryf  a, 

respira'tiooy  n. 
f  fsptr'acle,  n, 
llfptre,  n.  &  V. 

jpi'red,  a, 

spi'ral,  a. 

«pt'rally,  ad, 

«pt'ry,  a. 

spir'iiy  n.  &  V. 
{{spir't^ed,  a. 

«ptr't<edly,  od. 


*  SjpUuJar,  resembling  a  dart  or  ipike ;  having  «Aa7p  points, 
t  ^icutoe,  to  sharpen  to  a  potn/. 

I  wibe>  a  large  rail  or  sharp  point  of  wood ;  an  ear  of  com  or  grain. 

i  ^pinkj  a  small  wand,  or  place  where  hriars  and  thorns  grow ;  an  inrtni- 
tnent  of  music  resembling  a  harpsichord,  but  smaller ;  a  virginal. 

II  Aspirate^  to  i>ronounce  with  a  breathing  or  full  emission  of  breath ;  abo, « 
letter  marked  with  an  asper,  or  note  of  breathing;  a  mark  of  cuptmtiofi,— «■ 
the  Greek  accent  (*)• 

%  Perspire,  to  evacuate  the  fluids  of  the  body  throa^  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

**  Respire,  literally,  to  breathe  again ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs,  and  exhale 
it  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  animal  life ;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  afler  toil, — 
•nd  hence,  perhaps,  respite,  for  respirit, — pause,  interval  of  rest ;  delay. 

ft  Spirade,  a  small  vent,  hole,  or  orifice,  a  pore, 

\X  Spire,  a  winding  line  Uke  the  threads  of  a  screw,  a  curl,  a  twist,  a  wreath ; 
a  tapering  body,  a  steeple ;  a  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant 

^Spirited,  full  of  2t/(?,  spirit,  or  fire  ;  Spiritous,  like  spirit,  renned, — as  lioiion; 
Spirihtal,  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  <om/,— opposed  to  temporal  or  materioL 
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gptr'UeineBB,  n. 
tpir'Ufal,  a, 
spir'MiUy,  ad, 
spir'itfvlnesa,  n. 
^nr'Uleas,  a. 
spir'Uleaslyf  ad. 
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$pir'ittuma,  a. 

spir'UuoQBsieBB,  n, 
*8prigkt,  or 

sprite,  n, 
jipr^kt'dii,  or 

sprite' ful,  a, 

spri^ht' folly ^  or 

sprite'Mly,  ad. 

spr^fWrninesB^  ft. 

spright'ly,  a. 

sprite'ly,  a." 

spright'lineaa,  or 

sprite'lmeBBj  n. 
Isuspi'rali  n. 


SPO 

BQspire'f  V. 

tranaptre',  v. 
tran«pt'red,  a. 
tmaspi'rahle,  a. 
imnspi'rin^,  a. 
innspira'tiou,  n. 
una«'j»trated,  a. 
unajpt'rin^,  a, 
uainspi'rea,  a. 
miper'«ptrabley  a. 
vmspir'it,  v. 
xmspir'itual,  a. 
un«^'r't/ualize,  v. 


^nr*itous,  a. 
spir'itoumeeB,  n. 
spir'itusA,  a. 
spir'ittally,  ad. 
spir'ittaHnesSt  n. 
spirittul^ityf  n. 
jpir'i^tialize,  v. 
spiriiueXiiA'ivaa,  n. 

Spiss-{7«,  a.  thick:  as,  inspis'soXe^  to  thicken^  as  fluids. 
coasfissa'tiovk,  n.         in«pM'«ated,  a.  'mspissa'tion^  n. 

in5pt«'«ate,  v.  ini^n«'«ating,  a.  spiss'iVoAe^  n. 

Splanchn-w«  ((TflrXayxva),  entrails — ^sjiIanchnoX' ogy^  ». 
Splen  (tfirXifiv),  the  milt  or  spleen ;  ill-humor^  anger, 

antUrp^en'elic,  a.  spleefiAesB,  a.  splen'vB\  or 

**spleen,  n.  spleen'y,  a.  «p2een'ish,  a. 

spleen'ed,  a,  jjsplen'etic,  a.  &,n.     Xtsplen'itiYe,  a. 

^^en'My  n.  splen'ic,  a. 

Splbwd-jeo,  v.  2.  to  shine:  as,  resplen'denU  very  bright; 
splen'didf  shining,  showy,  brilliant. 
resplen'dence,  n.  splen'dent,  a,  tTonsplen'dency,  n, 

respien'dency,  n.  splen'did,  a.  Htnxisplen'dent,  a. 

re^ftlen'dent,  a.  ^len'didly,  ad.  tnnsplen'dently,  ad, 

Tesplen'dentiy,  ad.       splen'douT,  n. 

SpoLi-i7jif,  n.  2.  that  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy,  booty^ 
pillage :  'as,  despoil',  to  take  from  by  force, 
despoil',  V.  despoU'ed,  a.  despoU'er,  n. 

*  ^ri^ht  or  Sprite,  a  spirit^  a  shade,  an  apparition. 

t  ^pri^hlftd  or  SprUefidy  Sprighdy  or  Spritdy,  lively,  brisk,  airy,  gay. 

t  SugpirtU,  a  &reaMing-hole,  a  vent. 

i  SuspiraHon,  the  act  of  sighing  or  fetching  a  long  and  deep  breathy  a  sigh. 

H  TVaiuptre,  to  emit  or  be  emitted  in  vapour,  exhale ;  to  escape  from  secrecy, 
to  become  public. 

T  SpUmcknology,  die  doctrine,  treatise,  or  description  of  the  viscera ;  the  doc- 
trine of  diseases  of  the  internal  part  of  the  body. 

**  Spleen,  one  of  the  entraHs,  the  milt.    The  ancients  sui^[)0Bed  this  to  be  the 
■eat  oTmelancholy,  aneer,  or  vexation ;  hence,  anger,  latent  spite,  iU-kumor. 

tt  Sjienetic,  affected  with  spleen,  peevish,  fretful. 

it  SMerdtive,  hot,  fiery,  passionate. 

fi  Trantplendent,  respimdeai  in  the  highest  degree. 
36 
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de^poHa'tiaa,  n, 

spoilt  V.  &n. 
Spondje-i;»,  m.  2, 
f fpon'dee,  n. 
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•potted,  v. 
spoU'er,  7u 
«pot2'inff,  n.  &  V. 
xpoi/'fuf,  ( 


SPU 

*«po7iate,  v, 
^^ia'tion,  n. 
UDfpoiZ'ed,  a. 


{(firovSsio^),  a  foot  of  two  long  syllables, 
sponda'ic^  a.  sponda'M,  a. 

Spond-£o,  sponsum,  v.  2.  to  promise  or  undertake :  as, 
correspond?',  to  answer,  to  suit ;  respond',  to  answer,  to 
reply ;  response',  an  ocular  answer, 
correspond',  v.  espoiis'sl,  a.  &  n. 

correspOTK^'ence,  n.     iespous'ah,  n,' 
correspond' ing,  a,       \\espouse',  v. 
correspond' ently,  ad.    espous'ed,a. 
correspond' ent,  a.  &  n.  espous'er,  n. 
correspond'eniiy,  ad,    espous'mg,  a. 


correspon'sive,  a. 
Xdespohd',  V, 
despond' ence,  n. 
despond' ency,  n. 
despond'ing,  a. 
despond'ingly,  ad. 
despond'er,  n. 
despond'ent,  a. 
despond' ent\y,  ad. 


respons'tblenesSf  n, 
re«p07mbirity,  n, 
respon'sion,  n, 
respons'ive,  a. 
respons'ory,  a.  &  n. 
spons'al^  a. 
spons'ihle,  a. 
spon'sion,  n. 
spons'or,  n. 
spous'al,  a.  &,n, 
spouse,  n.  &>v. 
spous'ed,  a. 
spouse'less,  n, 
unrespons'^le,  a, 
unresponsibiyity,  n. 


irre^pon^'ible,  a. 
irre«p07mbil'ity,  n. 
respond',  v.  &.  n. 
respond'ed,  a. 
respond'ent,  a.  &  n. 
respo7id''mg,  a. 
response',  n. 
respons'ol,  a.  &  n. 
respons'ible,  a. 

SFONQi-Ji,f  1.  {(firvyyia),  a  sponge  or  sofi  porous  substance: 
as,  spung'ifoTtn,  resembling  a  spunge, 
sponge,  or  spung'ed,  a.  spung'iness,  n. 

spunge,  n.  &,v.  spung'ifbrm,  a.  spung'ious,  a. 

spong'er,  or  spung'ing,  a.  ^pong'y,  or 

spung'er,  n.  ^spung'ing'house,  n.      spung'y,  a. 

SpoNTANE-t^s,  a*  {H  sponte,  of  free  tvill),  voluntary, 
spontane'ity,  n.  sponta'neoMsXy,  ad.       sponta'neooBrtfsas,  n. 

sponta^neoxxB,  a. 

Spum-^,  /.  1.  foam,  froth :  as,  des'pwwiate,  to  foam. 
des'pumsXje,  v,  spume,  n.  &,v.     ^      spu'my,  a. 

despuma'tion,  n.  spu'mous,  a. 

*  Spcliatet  to  ^under  or  mctise  plunder. 

t  ^ondee,  a  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

X  Despond,  to  cast  down,  to  sink  by  lom  of  hope,  to  despair.  Although  despair 
implies  a  total  loss  of  hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least  in  eveiy  case ;  yet 
demondency  is  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  effort,  or  cessation  of  action ; 
ana  despair  sometimes  impels  to  violent  action,  even  to  rage. 

^Espousals,  the  act  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman  to  each 
o*ei%  '  Tl  £«fpott«,  to  betroth,  to  many,  to  embmoe. 

T  Spungtng-house,  a  bailiff's  house  to  put  debton  in. 
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SpuRt-cr^,  a,  not  genuine^  counterfeit. 

spu'riousj  a.  fpuViously,  ad.  ffpti'nbusnefls,  n. 

Sput-o,  v.  I.  {U  spuo,  V.  3.  to  spit),  to  spit  often, 

exspuiti'oBf  or  spew,  v.  spu'tative,  a. 

*expuiti'on,  n.  spew'ed,  a.  sput'ter,  v. 

puke,  n.  &.  V.  spew'er,  n,  sput'tered,  a, 

pu'ked, a.  spew'ing,  a,  6in.     .  sptWterer,  n. 

pu'ker,  n,  spiUa'tioHf  n.  sput'tering^  a. 

pu'kmg,  a, 

Squal-i;o,  v.  2.  to  be  foul  or  dirty  from  neglect 
8qual'i<[,  a,  squal'idneas,  n, .  squa'lor,  n, 

Squam-^,  f  I.  a  scale  of  a  fish :  as,  squa'mous,  scaly, 
desquama'iion,  n.   -     squamig'eioxMAy  a.         squa'moxxs,  a, 
gquam'ihrm,  a. 

Stabil-xs,  a.  (a  sto),  firm,  steadfast     (See  Sto>) 
Stagn-cw,  n.  2.  standing  water,  as  in  pools  or  ponds :  as, 
siag'nsiie,  to  cease  to  flow  or  move,  or  to  be  brisk. 

re^to^'nant,  a.  stag'nsincy,  n,  stag'neite,  v. 

restag'nsiteyV.  stag'nant,  o.  stagna'tion,  n. 

Stameiv,  in-w,  n.  3.  (a  sto),  a  thread.     (See  Sto.) 
Stann-cw,  n.  2.  tin — jfstan'ndiry,  a.  &  n.  stan'nic,  a. 
Stas-is  (tfratfi^,  ah  itfTyifxi,  to  ^Zace  or  jpw/),  a  standing  or 
placing;  a  vieighing. 
lantiperis'tom,  n.        ||ap'osfeme,  n.  ec'stasied,  a, 

antiperi«tei'ic,  a.  apos'femate,  v.  ecstat'ic,  or 

{apos7a«y,  n.  K^tema'tion,  n.  exfat'ic,  a. 

apos'tefe,  n.  &,  a.  apo^^em'a/ous,  a.  ecstaV'icsX,  or 

^^ostal'icsX,  a.  archapo^'^a^e,  n.  extat'icdX,  a. 

apo97adze,  r.  ec'stasy,  or  **hydTostat'ic8,  n. 

npos'tatizmg,  a,         l^ex'tasy,  n,  hydrostatic,  a, . 

*Exspuitixm,  ExpuUion,  a  discharge  of  saliva  by  spitting. 

t  Stannary,  relating  to  the  tin  works ;  also,  a  tin  mine. 

t  Antiperistasis,  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality 
opposed  acquires  strength ;  or  the  action  by  which  a  body  attacked  collects 
force  by  opposition.  Thus  quicklime  is  set  on  j£re,  or  sensible  heat  is  excited  in 
it,  by  mixture  with  water. 

$  Apostasy,  an  abandonment  of  what  one  has  professed ;  a  total  desertion  or 
departure  from  one'^s  faith,  religion,  or  party. 

||  Aposieme,  a  swelling  filled  with  purulent  matter,  an  abscess, — written  cor- 
mptly  imposlkume. 

IT  Ecslasu,  literally,  a  standing  out,  a  fixed  state,  a  trance ;  a  slate  in  which 
the  mind  is  arrested  and  fixed,  or  as  we  say,  lost ;  excessive  joy,  rapture,  a 
d^ree  of  delight  that  arresU  the  whole  mind,  extreme  delight. 

**  Hydrostatics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  toeight,  motion,  and  equiU' 
hrhuns  of  fluids,  or  of  the  specific  gravity  and  other  properties  of  fluids,  par- 
tieularly  of  water. 
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hydro»ea('ical,  u.  Jsyt'/em,  n.  syt'temizmf,  a. 

hydxoBtat'icaWy,  ad,  eystenuUfic,  a,  fiyxeemiza'tion,  n, 

*hyipo8'Ui8is,  or  eystenuWioBii,  a.  ay^'fem-maker,  n, 

hypos'tasy,  n.  systenuU'ically^  ad.      sytftem^manjger,  n. 

hypostatic  a,  eys'tematlst,  n.  unBystemafic,  a. 

hypoffoTica],  a.  syff'temize,  v.  vaasystematOcBl,  a, 

hyposta^kally,  ad,  sys'temized,  a.  unsy^'temized,  a, 

fineta«'/am,  tu  8y«'£cmizer,  n. 

Statu-o,  v.  3.  {H  sto),  to  set  or  j>&Ece,  so  as  to  standi  to 

fix,  to  appoint  or  ordain.    (See  Sto.) 
Steoan-os  ((frs^avos,  H  (frsyu),  to  cover),  covered,  cdncealed, 

hidden,  secret — ^(^a/w^'raphy,  n.  5teg-anog'raphist,  tu 
Stele  ^tfTijXti),  a  pillar— \\stehgm^\iy,  n. 
Stell-^,  /.  1.  a  star :  as,  con'«tefiiate,  to  join'fustre. 

con'stelhXe,  v.  std'hry,  a.  stel'Ufy,  v. 

coa'stellateA,  a.         **8tel'late^  or  steUif'eroua,  a. 

^eaaitella'tism,  n.  .        stet'kit&A,  a.  Mtd'lifanxu  a. 

'mterstethif,  a.  Mtella'tkm,  n.  Bobcomtdla'tUm^  n. 

Mtel'lai,  a. 

Stell-o  ((frfiXXcj),  to  send :  as,  epis'tk,  a  letter  sent,  a  let- 
ter ;  epistofog'raphy,  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  ktters. 
antiapos'tle,  n.  apovtol'ical,  a.  epls'tle^  n. 

tfapof'tJe,  It.  apo«^o2'ically,  ad.         epis'ffer,  n. 

apof'^teship,  n.  aposto/'icalness,  m       epix'toAuy,  a< 

{J^ipos'tofate,  n.  archapo«'/le,  n.  epi«to2'ic,  a. 

wpostot'K,  a.  i^dins'tole,  n.  epi«ft>/'ical,  a. 

*  Hypo8Uui8t  HypotUuv,  properly  mthtutencet  substance ;  hence  the  distinrt 
tubtbtnce  or  «u6*t«fence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead^ — 
called  bjrthe  Greek  Christians,  three  hypostases  f  by  the  Latins,  thcee  persons  ; 
and  we  say,  the  Godhead  consists  of  three  persons. 

t  MelastasiSt  a  tianslation  or  removal  of  a  disease  fiom  one  part  to  another, 
or  such  an  alteration  as  is  succeeded  by  a  solution. 

t  System^  literally,  a  standing  together,  so  as  to  make  a  consistent  whole;  aa 
assemblage  of  thin^  adjusted  mto  a  regular  whole. 

$  Ste^anography,  the  art  of  writing  in  ciphers,  or  characters  which  are  xkot 
mtelligible,  except  to  the  persons  who  correspond  with  each  other. 

II  Stdographj/,  the  art  or  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pillars. 

T  CotisteUaiion,  a  cluster  of  fixed  stars,  resembling  the  figure  of  animals,  &c. 
as'the  bear,  the  buU,  the  ram,  the  balance,  &c. 

**  Stdlate  or  SteUated  leaves,  are  radiated  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  or  like  a 
star. 

ff  Apostle,  literally,  one  sent;  appropriately,  a  disciple  of  Christ  comnuMton- 
ed  by  tiimself  to  preach  the  g<MpeL 

U  ApMtolate,  a  mission ;  the  office  or  diffnity  of  an  apostle ;  now  restricted  to 
Ae  dignity  of  the  Pope,  whose  See  is  called  the  Apodctic  Six. 

i'i  Diastole,  in  medicine,  a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries ; — 
opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction.  In  Grammar,  Diastole,  the  lengthening-  of  a 
sbort  syllable ;  Systole,  th6  shortening  of  a  Umg  sylUible. 
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eipls'tollze,  V.  epis/oZograph'ic,  a,      fperisy«7ofe,  n, 

epi«7o/izer,  n.  *peri«/a//'ic,  a,  sys'/o/e,  n, 

epis'tolog' mphy,  n, 

Stema,  at-05  (tfT*jfjMJt,  arof,  aJ  iCt^hxi),  standing  or  placing. 

(See  S/a5i5.) 
Sten-os  (tfTevof,  A  (fTsvw,  ^0  groan),  narrow,  short, 

Xstenog' rsiphy,  n,  sfcnograph'ic,  a,  ff^eTtograph'icaJ,  a. 

»/cnog'rapher,  n. 

Stephax-^s,  m,  2.  (CTccpavof,  a  (frscpu,  to  crown),  a  garland; 

a  crown,  or  crowned — Steph'anus,  n.  Ste'phen,  n. 
Stehcus,  6r-is,  n.  3.  dung 'or  dirt.    ' 

stercorvi'ceoiiB,  a,  ^      5«/er'corary,  n.  Wstercora'tion,  «. 

Stere-os  {(frs^sog),  standing  firm,  solid. 
ir«<creog'raphy,  n.  ««erPom'etry,  n.  »«er'cotyper,  n. 

«fercog' rapher,  ii.  stereomet'rical,  a,        stereotypic,  a. 

stereograph'ic,  a.        **»<ereot'omy, ».  »/cr'cot3rping,  a. 

s/creograph'ical,  a.        s^ereotom'ical,  a.       J J««creotypo^raphy,  n. 

«icrcograph'ically,a<i.  tt«'cr'cotype,  n.  a.  &  v.    s/ereoty pog'  rapher,  n 

Steril-/s,  a.  batren,  unfruitful, 
ster'ile,  a,  steril'ity,  n,  ster'Uize,  v. 

Stern-o,  stratum,  v.  I.  to  spread,  to  cast  or  throw  down,  to 
lay  flat :  as,  stra'tum,  a  layer ;  pro«7rate,  laid  fiat 

}5con»/6riia7ion,  n.         pros' trate,  a.  &  v,    ^^stramin' eons,  a. 
instra'ti^ed,  a,  pros'trated,  a,  stra'tum,  n. 

inters^ra'/ified,  a.         pros' trating,  a,  stra'ts^  n.  pi, 

}li\\prost€rna'tion,n.  prostra'tion,n,        ***stra'tity,v, 

*  FerittaUiCt  spiral,  vermicular  or  worm-like. 

t  Perisuatde,  the  pause  or  interval  between  the  systoU  or  contraction,  and 
the  diastole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

$  Stenography,  the  art  of  writing  in  short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or 
characters  for  whole  words.  $  Stercorary,  a  place  for  containing  dung. 

II  Stercoration,  the  act  of  manurinff  with  dung, 

f  Stereography,  the  act  or  art  of  delineating  the  forms  of  toUd  bodies  on  a 
plane. 

**  Stereotomy,  the  science  of  cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or  sections, — 
gill  arches  &jc» 

W  Stereotype,  \\X6nA\y,  a  fixed  metal  type;  hence,  a  plate  oi  fixed  or  »6Hd 
metallic  types  for  prinUng  books. 

H  Stereotypography,  the  art  or  practice  of  printing  on  stereotype. 

$$  Consternation,  the  act  of  astonishing  or  confounding ;  amazement  or  horror 
that  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  person  for  consultation  and 
execution ;  excessive  terror,  wonder,  or  surprise. 

M  Prostemation,  a  state  of  being  cast  down,  dejection,  deprenion. 

If  Stratninsous,  strawy,  consisting  of  straw. 

***  Stratify,  to  form  into  a  layer,  to  lay  in  strata. 
36* 
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•fra'fified,  a,  straw,  n.  &  ».  *subs/rfl7um,  n. 

stra'tifyinf^,  a,  straw'y,  a,  unstra'ti^ed,  a. 

ffrottfica'tion,  n.  street,  n, 

Stbrnut-o,  «.  1.  (ft  sternuo,  v.  3.  to  sneeze),  to  sneeze. 

stemuta'tioa,  n.  stemu'tative,  a.  sternu'tatory,  a.&,tL 

Steth-os  {(frvi&og),  the  breast — s^e^A'oscope,  n. 
Sthew-os  (tf^svog),  strength,  vigor,  power:   as,  a^^cn'ic, 

without  fxnjoer  or  ^ce — as/Aen'ic,  a.  "ftisthenoYogy,  n. 

Stich-oj  (o'«x^^)>  ^  ''^^»  ^  ^'^^^  ^  verse :  as,  hem'Utfcft, 
half  a  poetic  verse. 
\»cro8'tic,  n,  &,a.  dis'tichaua,  a.  mon'ostich,  n. 

tiCTos'ticslly,  ad.  hem'istich,  n.  Wstick,  n. 

idec'^tich,  n.  hemi»'<tc^  a.  stichom'etry,  n. 

di5'(tc^  n,  Sia.  hex'as/tcV  n.  tetms'tich,  n. 

Stigma,  at-w  (CTiyfiMx,  aros,  ft  (Tti^w,  to  puncture),  a  brand- 
mark  imprinted  on  the  foreheads  of  fugitive  slaves;  a 
mark  of  infamy  or  reproach. 

stig'ma,  n.  stigmat'ic&Wy,  ad,        stig'mat'ized,  a. 

stigmaf  ic,  a,  stig'Tnadze,  v.  stig'tnatizing,  a. 

stigmat'ifxl,  a. 

Stig-0,  tj.  1.  obs.  (ft  tfTi^w),  to  prick  or  spur:  as,  in'sf^ate, 
to  spur  on,  to  incite, 
in's^^te,  V.  'm'stigBiing,  a,  in'stigator,  n. 

in'stigaXedf  a.  instigation,  n. 

Still-^.  /.  1.  a  drop:  as,  distill',  to  drop,  to  fall  in  drops; 
exstill ,  to  drop  or  distiB  from. 

distUl',  V.  distiWing,  a.  extiW,  v. 

distiUfnMe,  a.  distUla'tion,  n.  extUla'tion,  n. 

distUVed,  a.  distill' atory,  a.  **\nstill',  v, 

distiU'er,  n.  ITdw/tZ/'ery,  n.  instill'ed,  a. 

*  SubttraUtm,  a  lower  layer. 

t  Asthendagy,  a  description  of  weakness  ,*  or  the  doctrine  of  dieeases  arising 
from  debUiiy. 

t  Acrostic,  a  poem  in  which  the  first  letters  of  every  line  taken  in  order,  ibrm 
or  make  up  the  name  of  the  j^rson  or  thing  of  which  it  is  the  subject. 

$  Decastuh,  a  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines  or  verses ;  distich,  of  two  lines  or 
verses ;  hexasticht  of  six  verses ;  tetrastich,  of  four  verses. 

U  Stxdh,  a  verse ;  in  rural  afl&irs,  an  order  or  ravik  of  trees.    Stitk  is  used  in 
numbering  the  books  of  Scripture. 

^  DistiUery,  the  act  or  art  of  distiUing ;  also,  the  building  and  works  where 
distiUing  ii  carried  on. 

T  ^^*^^*  to  infuse  by  drops ;  to  infuse  slowly,  and  by  small  quantities : 
to  instiU  good  principles  into  the  mind. 
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instiU'er,  n. 
iastilla'tion,  n. 
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iastill'ment,  n. 
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j[8tU'licidet  n, 
stillicid'ioaB,  a. 
xmAistiU'eA^  a. 


Stimul-ct*,  m.2.  a  goad  or  spur;  an  incitement:  as,  ex- 
tim'ul^ie^  instim'tueite^  stim'uhte,  to  excite,  to  animate. 


extim'tUatet  v,  stim'tUantf  a,  &,n. 

extimulaUion^  n.  stim'iUaie,  v. 

insftm'uZate,  v.  s^tm'tifoted,  a, 

instim'ulaimgf  a,  stim'tUating,  a. 

instimtUa'tioOf  n.  stimtUa'tion,  n. 

Stingu-0  or  Sting-o,  stinctum,  v.  3. 

thrust:  as,  distin'guishy  to  ascertain  and  mark  differ- 
ence ;  extinct',  piU  out,  being  at  an  end 


stim'ulative,  a, 
stim'ulator,  n. 

nastim'tdated,  a. 
mksHm'ulating,  a. 

to  prick,  to  mark,  to 


contradiffHn'^ttish,  v.    distinct' ive,  a, 
contradis/tn'^i8hed,<i.di»ftnc/'iveIy,  ad. 


contradu/tn'^uish- 

ing,  a. 
contradi«(tnc/',  a. 
contradis/tTic^ion,  n. 
contradiff/incf'ive,  a. 
distin'guish,  v. 
diff/tn'^ishable,  a. 
dis/in'guished,  a. 
di«/tn'^isher,  n. 


ex^in^'i^ish,  v. 
ex/in^'iiishable,  a. 
ex^tfi^'uished,  a. 
ex^tn^'uisher,  n. 
exftn^'uishing,  a. 
exHng-'i^ishment,  n. 
extinct,  a. 
extinc'tion,  n. 
iadistinct,  a. 
mdi«/tnc<'ly,  ad. 


inexlinct',  a, 
iin' stinct,  n, 
instinct'edi  a. 
instinct'ive,  a. 
instinct' ive\y,  ad. 
mterstinct'ive,  a, 
||pres7t^es,  n. 
prest^ia'tion,  n. 
prestigia'tor,  n. 
prestig'iatory,  a. 
prestig'iouB,  a. 
restin^guish,  v. 
restinc'lion,  n. 
und\sting'uislMAAe,a 
undis/tng^'uished,  a. 
nxidisting'ulshmg,  a. 
unex/in^'uishaUe,!!. 
unex/tTt^'uished,  a. 


distin'guiehiag,  a. 

dMn'guishingly,  ad.  indistinct' n^a,  n. 

distin'guishment,  n,  indistinct' ihle,  a. 

distinct',  a.  indistinc'tion,  n. 

distinct'ly,  ad,  indi^^in^'uishable,  n. 

distinct' nesB,  n.  indi«a'ii^'tiishing,  a. 

distinc^Aon^  n.  inex^tii^'t^ishable,  a. 

Stin-(?,  v.  1.  (obs.)  to  fix,  to  fix  unalterably:  as,  des'tine, 
to  fix  down,  to  ordain  or  appoint,  to  doom. 
des'tine,  v,  des'tining,  a.  des'tinaXe,  v,  &,  a. 

des'tined,  a.  des'tiny,  n.  destina'tion,  a. 

*  StiUaiititmSj  fidling  in  drcps ;  drawn  bjr  a  sttO. 

t  StUUdde,  a  oontiniial  fidling  or  sacceasion  of  dwrns. 

X  Stimulus^  literally,  a  goad ;  hence,  something  that  rouses  from  languor ; 
what  excites  or  tncrea«eraction  in  the  animal  ssrstem ;  or  that  v\'hich  rouses  the 
mind  or  ipiriti. 

$  Instinct,  literally,  thrust  in,  infixed  ;  that  in  animals  which  naturally  directs 
them  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  preBervation,->a8  in  animals,  the 
instinct  of  sucking  exerted  immediately  after  birth ;  in  birds,  the  instinct  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  situations  most  favourable  for  hatching. 

llPfMfi#es.  literally,  a  dazsding  or  obscuring,— hence,  juggling  tricks,  is. 
postures,  deceits. 
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^>b's<fiiacy,  n.  predcs'fme,  v.  ipredes'tinated,  a, 

ob'sttnate,  a,  predestined,  a.  predes'tin^ting,  a. 

ob'«ltnate]y,  ad,  prede»'a*nate,  «.&<!.    prede»<tnii'<i<Hi,  n. 

ob'«Hnatene88,  n.  predesrtim'rtan,  a.  &n.prede»7tna/or,  n. 

STiPBNDi-c7jif,  n.  2.  (a  stips,  /.  3.  a  viece  of  money,  and 

pendo,  to  pay),  the  pay  of  solaiers;  wages. 
\9ti'pendy  n.  &  ».  »<ipen'dtary,  a.  &  n, 

Stip-o,  stipatum,  v.  I.  to  fill  up  close,  to  stuff  or  cram. 
con'«tipate,  v.  co»'five,  a.  Jolwf ipa'l  ion,  n. 

constipation,  n.  cos'^iveness,  n. 

Stipul-j«.  f\.  a  straw;  a  bargain. 

{exsttp'iilate,  a.  »«ip'wfar,  c  stipula'txony  n. 

WsHp'uhi,  or  **8tip'tUaie,  v.  &  a.  s^p'uZator,  n. 

sHp'tde,  n.  «/tp't£iated,  a.  stub'ble,  n. 

ITsttjmla'ceous,  a.  sftp'uZating,  o. 

Stirps,  stirp-i5,  c.  3.  roo^  or  stem :  as,  ex'^/rpate,  to  pull 
out  by  the  roots ;  to  root  out 
extirp',  V.  ex'rirpated,  a.  extirpator,  n. 

ex^irp'able,  a.  ex'ftrpating,  a.  inex^trp'able,  a. 

ex'ttrpate,  r.  ex«irpa7ion,  n. 

St-0,  statum,  u.  1.  to  5tend ;  to  set :  as,  arresf ,  to  obstruct, 
to  seize ;  con'stancy,  a  standing  firm ;  con'stitiUe,  to 
set,  to  fix,  to  form ;  ob'^^acle,  a  thing  standing  in  the 
way ;  s^a'ble,  firm,  solid,  sure ;  sta'tue,  an  image ;  stat- 
ute, a  law ;  understend',  to  know,  to  comprehend  fully, 
anteconstttu'tional,  a.  arresting,  a.  arres^'ment,  n. 

ar'mistice,  n.  arrester,  or  j^Knef,  n. 

arrest',  v.  arres^'or,  n.  by-stenrf'er,  n. 

Bjrest'ed,  a.  wresta'tion,  n.  t|cir'cumsfance,n.dt  v. 

*  Obstinacy,  a  fxedness  in  opinion  or  resolution  that  cannot  be  shaken  at  all  * 
stubbomess,  pertinacity. 

t  Stipend,  settled  pay  or  compensation  for  services ;  an  annual  salary. 

i  Obstipation,  the  act  of  stopping  up,  as  a  passage. 

i  ExstipuUUet  having  ii^  sttpides. 

U  Stxpuia  or  Stipule,  in  botany,  a  scale  at  the  bose  of  nascent  petioles  or 
peduncles ;  a  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  leaves,  or  to  their  footstalks. 

IT  Stipulaceous,  Stipulart  formed  of  ^jndes  or  scales. 

**  Stipulate,  to  bai^^ain, — so  called,  it  is  said,  because  straws  were  anciently 
employed  in  the  makmg  of  bargains. 

ff  Arret,  the  decision  of  a  court  or  council ;  a  decree  published ;  the  edid  of 
a  sovereign  prince. 

tt  Cvrcutnitttnce,  that  which  stands  around  or  near ;  something  attendjiur, 
appendant,  or  relative  to  a  fact  or  case ;  the  atyunots  of  a  feet;  accident,  ino- 
dcnt,  event;  condition  or  state  of  proper^.  ^^ 
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Bcon'tratt,  n. 
coDtniSt',  V, 
contnut'ed,  a. 
contnul'ingf,  a, 
destitute,  a.  n,  &, 
destitu'tioD^  n. 
Hd'u'tance,  n,  &,v, 
dls'taxic&d,  a. 
dis^tont,  a. 
equidis'/ance,  it. 
cquidif'tant,  a. 
equidi«'^antly,  ad. 
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cir'cuni^/aaced,  a. 

cir'cumstant,  a, 
^ircumiCan'tia],  a, 

circumstan'tially,  ad. 

circum«teiitiarity,  it. 

circum«£an'tiate,  v. 
fcon'stoble,  n. 

con'^tobleship,  n. 

con'ftoblewick,  n. 

con'«taiicy,  n. 

con'stont,  a. 

con'ff/antly,  ad 

constit'ueot,  a,  Slh.  **e9UU/liBh,  v, 

coa'stitute^  v.  estafr'lished,  a. 

con'#^tfifted,  a.  etto67isher,  n.  ^ 

oon's/t<ti/er,  m.  establishing,  a.' 

c(m's/ttic<iiig,  a.  effto^'/ishment,  n. 

(con«<ftu'tion,  n.  ex'Aincy,  n. 

coasHtu'tiorni,  a.       tt^^'^nt,  a. 

conslt<u7ionally,ad     iocon'«Auice,  n. 

consft/tf 'tkmalist,  n.     incon'stajit,  a. 

consttttt'tionist,  n.         incon'stantly,  a(2. 

coattitu'tive^  a.  insta'ble,  a. 

con8ub«ton'<tal«  a.        in^to'bleaess,  n. 

consubfton'ttalist,  a.     instabiVity,  n. 

consubston/tarity,  n.  Hin's/ance,  tu  &,v. 

consubfton^iate,  v.      in'sfanced,  a. 
iconaubstanUa'tioQ^a,    'm'stBUcy,  n. 
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in's^^nt,  a.  &,n. 

in's/antly,  a<iL 
{{iiutanto'ftcous,  a. 

iastanta'neouslyy  ad. 
9,    instanta^neouBneeafn. 
Illlinstont'er,  ad. 

instead' f  n. 
%^ra'8titute,  v.  Sin. 

in'stituted,  a. 

ia'stitutingf  a. 

ia'stitiUiBtf  n. 

insUtu'tioa,  n. 

iiufi/ti'fional,  a. 

institu'tianviry,  a. 

in'stitutive^  a. 

m'stUutoT,  n. 

'msahstan'tialf  a. 
***ia'teTStice,  n. 

interstUi'al,  a. 

ck^stacle^  n. 

ob'stancy,  n. 
tttoba/ct'rics,  n. 

ohstet'ric,  a. 

ob«tef  ricate,  v. 

ohstetricai'tioaf  n. 

dbstetricifaa^  n. 

overstand'f  v, 

ontstand',  v. 


*  CircunuUaniial  evidence,  in  law,  is  that  obtained  fixMn  circumstances,  which 
neceanrily  or  usually  attend  fiicts  of  a  particular  nature,  firom  whic^  arises 
presumption. 

t  Constable  {i  comes  stahuU,  count  of  the  stable),  an  ofiicer  of  the  peace. 

\  Con^JhOum,  the  act  of  amstihOing ;  the  state  of  being,  frame  or  temiwr ; 
the  e^tuMUihed  form,  of  government  in  a  state,  kingdom,  or  country  ,*  a  particu- 
lar law,  ordinance,  or  regulation. 

$  Consuhstantiation,  the  union  of  the  body  of  our  blessed  Saviour  with  the 
sacramental  elements.  The  Lutherans  maintain,  that  after  consecration  of  the 
elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  i>re8ent  with  the  siA- 
stance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is  called  consubstantiation  or  impanatioo. 

H  Contrast,  to  set  against ;  to  set  in  opposition  diflbrent  things  or  qualities,  to 
Aow  the  superior  exeelience  of  one  to  advantage. 

T  Distance,  a  standing  apart,  an  interval  or  space  between  two  objects. 

t*  EstabUsk,  StabHsh,  to  makejErm,  to  set  and  fit,  to  ordain,  to  settle  or  fix , 
to  confirm.  tt  Extant,  stonJing  out,  remaining  or  subsisting. 

tt  Instance,  a  s&imfing  on,  urgency ;  examine ;  time,  occasion. 

$$  Instantaneous,  done  at  the  instant, 

nil  Instanter,  immediately,  at  the  present  time,  without  delay. 

ITf  Institute,  to  set  in,  to  establish,  appoint,  or  enact ;  to  found ;  to  instruct ;  to 


*  Interstice,  a  space  between  thingi ;  but  chiefly,  a  narrow  or  small  space 
betw^n  things  closely  see,  or  the  parts  which  compose  a  body;— as  in  a  net 
fit  Obstetrics,  the  art  of  assisting  women  in  parturition  or  bearing,  mid  wiiery. 
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oatsiaruTmgf  a. 
precaa' stUute,  v. 
precon' siUuted,  a, 
preeon'stitut'vagf  a, 

priestess,  n. 

prief/'crall,  ru 

prie«('hood,  n. 

prie«liike,  a. 

prietf  IjTt  tf' 

priesf  liness,  n. 
-fprietrridden,  a, 
Ipros'tUute,  v,a,Sin, 

pros'/i/uted,  a. 

pros' Htuting^  a. 

prosh'/u'don,  n. 

pro^titutar^  n. 

re-es^al/)kh,  v, 

re-e^al/lished,  a, 

re-exfablisher,  n. 

re-estoblishingr,  a. 

Te-6«tob'lii^iment,  n. 

reinstole',  v. 

reiastat'ed,  a, 

remstatTDg,  a. 

reittstate'menU  n. 
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iresU  n.  &  V. 

rest'axit,  a, 

tesfed,  a. 

xesVMf  a. 

Test'ingj  a. 

re«f  ing-place,  n. 

rest'lesSf  a. 

rest'lesaly,  ad. 

recklessness,  n. 
|lre«'/if,  or 

res'tive,  a.  &n. 

rec'tifness,  or 

re»'tivenes8,  n. 

res'titutet  v, 
^restitu'tipn,  n, 

res'titutoTf  n. 

res'ty,  a. 

BoV sticef  n. 

Bolstiti'a},  a. 
'*^stab,y,  &  n. 

«/a6'6ed,  a. 

stab'bev,  n. 

stab'bing,  a,  &  n, 
f f«to'ble,  a,  n,  &.  v. 

sta'hle^,  a, 

sta'hly,  ad. 
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sto'bleness,  n. 
sta'biliment,  n, 
stabU'itBiie,  v. 
stabilfity,  n. 
9ta'h\mg,  n. 
xtob'lisn,  v. 
»ta'ble-boy,  n. 
stal>le-man,  n. 

sfom'ened,  a. 

stam'inBl,  a. 

stamin'eouB,  a. 

«fam'tnate,  a.  &  v. 

s^amtnif 'eroos,  a, 
^stanch^  v,  &,n. 

stanch'ed,  a, 

stanck'er,  n. 

stanch^mg^  a, 
WWstanch'ion,  n. 

stanch'lesB,  a, 

stanch'nesa^  n, 

stand,  V.  Sin. 
irir»«flnd'ard,  a.  &  n. 

«ton(2'ard-bearer,  n. 

seami'er,  n. 


*  Priest,  me  i^ho  «fa9u2«  before  God  for  the  people,  to  oflfer  sacrifices,  and  to 
make  intercession ;  a  man  who  ofiiciates  in  sacred  offices ;  a  person  set  apart  or 
consecrated  to  the  ministrv  of  the  gospel. 

t  Friestridden,  managed  or  governed  by  the  priests. 

I  ProstituU,  to  set  forth ;  to  ofier  freely  to  a  lewd  use,  to  giTe  up  to  any  vile 
or  infiunous  purpose ;  to  devote  to  any  thing  base,  to  sell  to  wickedness ;  also, 
a  female  siven  to  indiscriminate  lewdness ;  a  base  hireling. 

^Rest,  literally,  a  landtag  back  or  from;  cessation  of  motion  or  action; 
quiet,  repose,  sleep ;  in  music,  a  pause.    What  remains  behind ;  others. 

II  ResttJ[  or  RestitCt  unwilling  to  go,  refusing  to  move ;  also,  a  stubborn  horse. 
IT  Restitution,  the  act  of  restoring ;  the  act  of  making  good^or  of  giving  an 

equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury. 

**  Siab,  to  pierce  with  a  pomted  weapon. 

tf  Stable,  that  can  stand,  fixed,  steady ;  also,  a  house  or  shed  for  hones  to 
steTulin. 

U  Stamen,  usually  in  the  plural  stamens  or  stamina,  the  foced,  firm  part  of  a 
body,  which  supports  it,  or  gives  it  its  stren^h  or  solidity ;  whatever  constitutes 
the  principal  strength  or  support  of  any  thmg. 

$$  Stanch,  to  stop,  to  set,  orfx;  sound,  firm,  strong,  firm  in  principle,  steady, 
constant  and  zealous. 

III!  Stanchion,  a  prop,  a  support 

irir  Standard,  an  ensign  of  war,  a  staff  with  a  flag  or  colours ;  that  which  is 
established  by  sovereign  power,  as  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  others  are  to  be 
adjusted ;  that  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model,  by  the  authority  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  by  respectable  opinions,  or  by  custom  or  general  consent. 
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\8tan'zsif  n, 

fsta'tsiTy,  flk 
state,  n.  &.  u 

sta'ted,  a. 

sta'tedXjj  ad. 

state'lesa,  a. 

slate'ly,  a,  &l  ad. 

state'lineaSf  n. 

state'ment,  n. 
}istaVicaj  n. 

states'maji,  n. 

states' womsLrii  n. 

stoy'lace,  n. 

stay'maker,  n. 

static,  a. 

state'monger,  n. 

stat'ical,  a. 

sta'tioiiy  n.  &.  v. 

sta'tvoml,  a. 

sta'txomcry,  a. 

•to^ioner,  n. 

sta'tioaety,  n.  &  a. 
^statistics,  n. 

statistic,  a. 
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statistical^  a, 

statue,  n, 
**statuaiy,  n, 
i^stature,  n. 

statured,  a. 

statute,  71. 

statutahLe,  a. 

statutahiy,  ad, 

statutory,  a. 

stay,  V.  &,  M. 

stay'Qd,  or 

staid,  a. 

staid'neas,  n. 

stay's!,  n, 

stays,  n. 
\lstead,  or 

sled,  n.  &,  V. 

stead'faBt,  a. 

stead^fastly,  od. 

steacCfastneeB,  n. 
^stead'y,  a.  &  v. 

stead'i\y,  ad. 

stetMtinesB,  n, 
|||lsub'»tonce,  n. 

sabstan'tia.],  a. 


STO 

mihstan'ti&iSi  n. 

mihstan'tially,  ad. 

eabstanUialaeBa,  n, 

BuhstantiaViiy,  tu 

Bahstan'tiaie,  v. 
^^8uh' stantive,  n,  &,a. 
***8nh' stitute,  v.  &,n, 

suh'stitiaed,  a. 

eah'stitutiug,  a. 

Bahstitu'tiou,  n. 

mi^TmstituUiasi,  tu 
ttfsupers/tri'on,  n. 

supemiei'onist,  n. 

esaperstiti'ojiB,  a. , 

Bupers/ift'ousneas,  n. 

supemi^t'ously,  ad. 

fiuperoti^'ousness,  n. 

supersubston^tate,  v. 

transubs/aii^tate,  v. 

transubf^an/ta'tion,  n. 

unarrested,  a. 

uncircumston^tal,  a. 

\a\cc\\.stitu'tiQVLs\,  a. 

uncons/i/u'fionally,  ad, 

uncons^tf  utional'ity,  a. 


*  Standisht  a  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

t  Stanza^  a  part  of  a  poem  containing  every  variation  of  measure  m  that 
poem.  t  Statary,  jixed^  settled. 

$  Staie^  a  «to7u2injg,  condition ;  a  stationary  point ;  a  political  body,  or  body 
politic ;  pomp,  dignity. 

II  Staticst  that  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  bodies  at  rest  Dynawdca 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion.    In  medicine,  persons  seized  with  epilepsies. 

t  Statistics,  a  Collection  of  facts  respecting  the  state  of  society,  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  a  nation  or  country,  their  health,  longevity,  domestic  economy, 
arts,  property,  and  political  strength,  the  staie  of  the  country,  <&c. — Sinclair. 

**  Siatttary,  the  art  of  making  statues ;  also,  the  artist 

ft  Stature,  height  of  an  animal.         •  >"« 

tt  Stead,  room  or  place  which  another  had  or  mig[ht  have ;  also,  to  help. 

$$ Steady,  firm  in  standing  or  position ;  constant  in  mind,  purpose, or  pursuit; 
not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavenng ;  regular,  constant,  undeviating. 

nil  Substance,  a  being,  something  existing,  a  body ;  goods,  estate. 

fir  Sid>stantive,  in  Grammar,  a  noun  or  name ;  the  part  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses someihing  that  exists,  either  material  or  immaterial.  As,  man,  horse, 
city,goodness,  exceUcTtce. 

***Substittde,  to  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  also,  one  put  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  answer  the  same  purpose ; — as,  the'  orthodox  creed  of  Christians  is, 


that  Christ  died  as  the  suhstittUe  of  sinners. 

ttt  SupersHHon,  reUgious  fear  which  stands  over,  as  it  were,  and  overwhelms 
the  mind,  arising  from  false  notions  of  the  Deity;  false  religion  or  worship, 
rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  excess  of  scruples  in  religion ; — in  this  sense  it 
admits  of  a  plural.  Superstition  has  reference  to  God,  to  religion,  or  to  beinga 
■uperior  to  man. 
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uiiamtra«rcd,  a.  vuasta'ble,  a.  wMttU'utMe,  a, 

xm^etstand',  v.  uiwte'Wencss,  n.  wMfcaiffest,  a. 

undeMtend'ing,  n.  uns^oncA'ed,  a.  mwtead'fastness, ». 

undewianrf'ingly,  oif.  un^tote',  v.  vmtead^j,  a, 

unestah'hsh, ».  un^fotrf',  a.  mwtearf'tly,  otf. 

unc5fa67ished,  a.  ujistaid'nex^  n.  mistead'tnex^  n. 

xmpros'tituted,  a,  unstay'ed,  a,  raisalwton'ltal,  a. 

Sro-Ji  ((TToa),  a  porch  or  'portico- 
*Sto'ic,  n,  «to'tcal,  a.  ^to'icahicsa,  n. 

«to'tcism,  n.  «lo'tcally,  ad, 

Stol--os  (tfToXof,  a  CTsXXoiiLai,  to  send),  the  person  or  tAin^ 

sent ;  a  drawing  ox  shortening,     (oee  Stello.) 
Stomach- c^,  m.  2.  (tfTofAoxo^y  ^   tfTofiwx,  tAe  utot^A),  the 
stomach ;  anger,  resentment 
stam'ttch^  n.  &  v.  stom'acher,  n,  Homack'ic,  a,  &,n, 

stom'acM,  a,  stom'achfai,  a.  stomach'icalf  a. 

stom'achedf  a,  storn'ochMneaSy  n.       stom'achlesB,  a. 

Stor-0  for  Staur-o,  v.  1.  (obs.)  to  give  or  ^n«^. 
restaur  a' lion,  n.  lestc'red,  a,  restora'tioDf  n, 

restore' ,  v,  resto'rer,  n.  rest&rative,  a.  &  n. 

resto'f  able,  o.  re«to'riiig,  a,  xoixesto'reA,  a, 

Strang— OS  (Cr^ay/of,  ft  (fT^ayyu,  to  squeeze),  a  drop  squeezed 

out — -fstran'gury,  n.  strangu'rious,  a. 

Strangul-o,  v.  I.  to  choke,  to  kill  by  intercepting  the  breath : 

as,  stran'gle,  to  choke. 

stran'gle,  v.  Istran'glen,  n.  istran'gvi&tedn  a, 

stran'gled,  a,  stran'gFuig,  a,&,n.     strangtda'tion,  n, 

stran'gler,  n, 

Strat-os  ((frfarog),  an  army :  as,  stratoc'vacy,  a  miHtary 
government. 

\\straVegu8,  n,  stratagem'ical,  a,      ^stratog'mphy,  n. 

%strat'agem,  n.  stratoc'rh.cy,  n, 

*  Stoiot  a  disciple  or  follower  of  the  phikwopber  Zeno,  who  taught  m  a  porch 
in  Athens,  and  founded  a  sect  He  taught  that  men  should  be  free  fiom  pas- 
sion, unmoved  by  joy  or  grief,  and  submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoida- 
Ue  necessity  by  which  alithhigs  are  governed. 

t  Strangury,  literally,  a  diacf^rge  «  urine  by  drops ;  a  difficulty  of  dts(Aarg- 
ing  urine,  attended  with  pain. 

t  Strangles,  swellings  in  a  horse's  throat  $  StranguJatod^  eom|u«ssed. 

II  Strat^us,  an  Athenian  general  <^cer. 

^  Stratagem,  an  artifioe,  particularly  in  vxxr ;  a  plan  at  scheme  for  decmkig 
an  enemy ;  any  artifice. 

**  Stratography,  description  of  armies,  or  what  belongs  to  an  tarmy. 
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Stren-c7»,  (l  brave,  vigorous,  active, 
stren'tious,  a,  stren'uouBly,  ad.  stren'uouaneBB,  n. 

Strep-o,  v.  1.  to  make  a  noise  or  sound:  as,  ob^^rep'erous, 
loud,  noisy,  clamorous. 
chslrep'erouB^  a.  ob^/rep'erousness,  n.    strep'eroas,  a. 

oligtrep'eroualy,  ad,      strej/entf  a. 

Strii>-£o,  v.  2.  to  make  a  noise,  to  creak. 

stri'doTt  n,  strid'vhxxB,  a. 

String-o,  strictum,  v.  3.  to  hold  fast,  to  hind,  to  contract : 

as,  Rstringe',  to  bind,  to  contract;  constringe',  constrict', 

to  draw  together,  to  contract 


iLStringe',  v, 

EString'ed,  a, 

tLstring'encj,  n. 

a^^rtT^ent,  a.  &in, 

Astring'er,  n. 

Mtring^ing,  a, 
^eiStrict',  v.  &  a. 

^trict'ed,  a. 

VLStrict'ing,  a, 

astric'tion,  n, 

a«/nc<'ive,  a, 

Rstrict'ory,  o. 

constringe',  v. 

caastring'ed,  a. 

constring'ing,  a, 

constrin'gent,  a, 

constrict',  v. 

constrict'ed,  a. 

coastricVing,  a, 

constric'tion,  n, 

constrict'or,  n, 
^constrain',  v. 


constrain'ed,  a, 
constrain' edly,  ad» 
constrain'er,  n. 
constrain' ins,  a, 
constrain' ame,  a. 
constraint',  v. 

tohstric'tion,  n. 

l^restric'tion,  n, 

Wrestrain',  v. 
restrai'ned,  a. 
restrai'nediy,  ad, 
restrai'ner,  n, 
restrai'ning,  a, 
restrai'nahle,  a. 
restrairU',  n. 

IXrestringe',  v, 
restring'cd,  a. 


restrict'ive,  a, 
restrict' ively  9  ad, 
aelf'vestrain'ed,  a. 
8elf-re*<rotn'iiig,  a, 

f\straight,  a,  &,  ad, 
straigh'ten,  v, 
straigh'tened,  a, 
straigh'tening,  a. 
straightly,  ad, 
slraight'neBS,  n, 
strai^htfweiy,  ad, 

\lstrain,  v,  &  ». 

•  strain'ed,  a. 
strain'er,  n. 
strain'ing,  a,  &  n. 

Ifistrait,  a,  &  n. 
strait'en,  v. 


restrin'gent,  a,  &  n.    strait'ly,  ad. 
**restrict',  v,  strait'nesB,  n, 

restrict' ed,  a.  ||||»^rat/-waist'coat,  n. 

restrict'ing,  a.  strait-jsick'et,  n. 

xestric'Hon,  n.  strict,  a. 


*  Attridy  to  hind  fast  or  compress ;  also,  comDendious,  contracted. 

t  Constrain,  to  press,  to  compel  or  force ;  to  bind. 

t  Obstriction,  omigation,  bond. 

^Prestriction,  dimness. — MUtan. 

11  Restrain,  to  hold  back,  to  check. 

T  Restringe,  to  confine,  to  contract.  **  Eestncl,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

ft  Straight,  right,  direct,  not  crooked^;  narrow,  close,  tight;  upright,  not 
de  viating  from  truth  or  faime^. 

tX  Strain,  to  stretch,  to  press  through  some  porous  substance,  to  filter. 

^Strait,  narrow,  close,  not  broad;  rigorous;  difficult,  distressful;  straight, 
not  crooked.  .     v   i.     r 

nil  Strait-waistcoat,  or  Strait-jacket,  an  apparatus  to  confine  the  limbs  ol  a 
distracted  person. 
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ttrictlr.ad.  imconrtfmVed,  o.        }mre$trmnt\n. 

Mi^n.  xmconstrain'edlyM     warestrtct'f^  a. 

suboftrtn'gwt,  a.         uiife«<rat'nable,  a. 
Strophe  (tfTgoq)*,,  a  tfrg8(|xo,  to  turn),  a  turning  round. 
tanw'erop^  ^  ^Vos' trophy,  n.  ^^i^^^^'J?- 

tanti»7rop/^,  or  apos7ropMze,  r.  epi«  «^opAy,  »j. 

anU«'«r<^Ay,  n.  apo»'<ropAized,  a.         monortropA  ic,  a. 

htiniis'irophon,  n.  apo*7ropAizing,,a.     tt«^ropAe,  or 

ilapos'irop^,  or  ITcataytropfee,  or  slro  phy,  n. 

Strum-ji,  /.  1.  a  wen  or  swelling. 

Biniistrumaeic,  a.      Wstru'ma,  n.  stru  mous,  a. 

Stru-o,  structum,  v.  3.  to  build :  as,  destroy',  to  pull  down ; 
insirwd',  to  teach,  to  direct;  misinstruct' ,  to  instruct 
amiss ;  obstruct' y  to  block  up,  to  impede. 
hhcoa'strue,  v.  cm'struing,  a.  constructed,  a. 

con'stmed,  a.  \\\\construct',  v.  construct'er,  n. 

♦  Stricture,  a  stroke,  a  glance,  a  touch ;  a  touch  of  eritidsm.  critical  renuu*, 
censure ;  a  drawing,  a  spasmodic  or  other  morbid  contracUon  of  any  passage  of 

t  Anaatrophe,  in  grammar,  an  invernm  of  the  natural  order  of  words,— as, 
saxa  tfer  et  acoptdos,  iar  per  saxa  et  acopidof.  .    „     .         »• 

XAjUUtrapfS,  m  grammar,  the  clianging  of  thmgs  mutually  dependmg  on 
each  other ;  reciprocal  conversion  f—as,  the  master  of  the  servant ;  the  servaot 

of  the  master.  ,  ,  ,    . 

$Antw<r<w>*on,  a  figure  which  rcpea/«  a  word  often.  . 

II  Apostrophe,  in  rhetoric,  a  diversion  of  speech ;  a  digrre««ve  address ;  a  chang- 
ing tfo  course  of  a  speech,  and  addressing  a  person  who  is  dead  or  absent,  as 
if  present  When  an  advocate,  in  an  argument  to  the  jury,  turns  and  addrcsaes 
a  few  remarks  to  the  court  In  Grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  wwd  by  Ae 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  marked  by  a  comma,--a8  ctdTd  for  cafled.  lUe 
comma  used  for  this  piirpese  may  also  be  called  an  apo»fr<jpft«. 

IT  Catastrophe,  the  change  or  revobdian  which  produces  the  final  event  of  a 
dramatic  piece ;  or  the  unfolding  and  winding  up  of  the  plot  cleanng  up  diffi- 
culties, and  closing  the  play.  The  ancients  divided  a  play  into  the  prctams, 
emtasis,  catastasis,  and  catastropky  ,*  the  introduction,  conhnuance,  haghtemng, 
uid  development  or  conclusion.  A  final  event  conclusion ;  generally,  an  un- 
fortunate condusion,  calamity,  or  disaster. 

**  Epistrophe,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  several  successive  sentences  end 
with  the  same  word  or  affirmation.  -- .   . 

tt  Strophe,  in  Greek  poetry,  a  stanza ;  the  first  member  of  a  poem.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  similar  stanza  called  antistrophy.  The  ancient  odes  consisted 
of  stanzas  ctdled  strophies  and  antistrophies,  to  which  was  often  added  the 
epode.  These  were  sung  by  a  choir,  which  turned  or  changed  places  when  they 
repeated  the  different  parts  of  the  ode.  The  epode  was  sung  as  the  chorus 
stood  still.  ,       ,     . .     .       M 

tt  Struma,  a  glandular  swelling ;  scrofula ;  the  king's  evil ,-  a  wen^ 

\'^Constrtie,  to  arrange  words  in  their  natural  order;  hence  to  interpret  to 
explain,  to  translate. 

Hii  Construct,  to  put  together  the  parts  of  a  thing  in  their  prc^r  place  and 
order ;  to  build,  to  form ;  to  devise  and  compose. 
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caastrucl'kig^  a, 
caQstntc'tiont  it. 
construc'tkmit  a. 
construct' ive^  a. 
construct'iyely^  ad, 
c<mstruct'ure,  n, 
♦deob*«nic/',  v. 
dec^truct'ed,  a, 
deohstruct'mgj  a.  &  v. 
deob'f/ruent,  a.  &  n. 
destroy' t^  v. 
destray'edf  a. 
destrot/'er,  n. 
de«froy'able,  a. 
detf/roy'ing,  a. 
des^rtic'tion,  »• 
de«frtic£'tble,  a. 
desfnicftbiritjr,  n. 
de<frtfc<'ive,  a. 
•    de»£rucf'ively,  odL 
de«/rt<ct'ivene8B,  n. 
des/rtict'or,  n. 

ex/ruc'/ion,  n. 

ejUruct'ive^  a.  misuutn^c'don,  n. 

Stud-jko,  v.  2.  ^«  5<ta?y,  to  strive  or  endeavour f  to  apply^  to 
attend  to. 

stu'deut,  n.  stud^ier,  n.  tfu'dtonsness,  n. 

study,  71.  &  V.  s^u'citous,  a.  un«tu<2'ted,  a. 

stud'ied,  a.  stu'dtouely,  ad,  xmstu'diooat  a. 

stud'iedly,  ad, 
Stult-i7s,  a.  foolish:  as,  stul'tiiyf  to  make  foolish. 

stuUtl'oqay,  n,  stultiVoqaence^n.        stul'tify,  v. 

Stup~£o,  t?.  2.  to  be  void  of  sensibility ;  to  astonish :  as, 

stu'pid^  very  dull,  senseless;  stu'pify,  to  make  stupid  or 

dull 

*  DeotatTuct^  to  remove  dbstructicns  or  impediments  to  a  passage. 

t  Ea^ruety  to  buM,  to  construct 

X  Butnanentf  a  tool ;  that  by  which  work  isperformed,  or  any  thing  is  eflect- 
ed,— as  a  Imife,  hammer,  saw,  plough,  &c  That  which  is  subservient  to  the 
execution  of  a  phin  or  purpose,  or  to  the  production  of  any  efiect ;  means  used 
or  contributing  to  an  emcU-^t^ff^icable  to  pertons  or  things.  An  artificial 
machine  or  body  constructed  for  yielding  harmonious  sounds ;—«»,  an  organ, 
harpsichord,  viofin,  flute,  &c  In  law,  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  con* 
tract ;— as  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  grant,  a  patent,  an  indenture,  &c. 

^  MiBconatruef  to  interpret  erroneously  either  words  or  things. 

•H  Mifeortttmction,  wTong  interpretation  of  words  or  things ;  a  mistaking  of 
the  true  meaning. 
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ejtruc^Qit^  n. 
vadestruct'i\Ae^  a. 
indestnicttbil'ity,  n, 
iMtruct'^  V, 
mstrud'ed,  a, 
'mstru4SV'mg,  a, 
mstrucVMe,  a, 

'mstrucVise,  a. 

iiwimce'ively,  ad. 

mstructHveDSBB^  n, 

iastruct'or,  n. 

instrucVreaa,  n, 
\m*strumentf  n. 

inf (rument'al,  a, 

ios/rument'ally,  ad, 

mstrument'ahieBB^  n. 

instrumental'ky,  n, 
{mkcon' strue^  v, 

miscan'strued,  a. 

miscon'x^ruin^,  a. 
Wmiscoastrucftion,  n, 

miaixistruct^  v« 

mmnstrueVor,  n. 


STU 

obstruct',  V, 
chstruct'ed,  4k 
6bstruct'er,  n. 
obvtrtic^'iQg,  a, 
obstruc'tion,  n, 
ohstruct'iye,  a.&,n, 
oh'struent,  a.  &  n. 
preinsfrticf',  v. 
preiiu^rtM^'ed,  a, 
pTeiastruct'ing,  a, 
aelf-destrucftion,  n. 
BelMestm&tiYe,  a, 
struct'uxe,  n, 
subttrtic'tion,  n, 
Bubstruct'me^  n. 
Bap^Tstruct'f  V, 
ea^rstruc'tiaD,  n, 
Baperstrucfivef  a, 
8uper«<nief 'ore,  n. 
tUMles/roy'able,  a, 
undesfrcyed,  a. 
immstruct^ed,  a, 
unins/rtfc^'ive,  a, 
unob^trtfct'edy  a, 
MXix^lruct'ive,  a. 
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stu'peneT,  n. 
9tu'pefy'mf[f  a, 
shfpefiu/tion,  n. 
stupe&LC'tive,  a,  Sen, 


SUA 

stu'pidi  a. 
stu'pidljf  ad, 
stu'pidnesB,  n. 
stupid'iijf  n. 
stu'por,  n. 


STY 

^bbt^pefitc'tion,  n. 
cbstupefkc'tive,  a, 
^stupen'doQB^  a. 

«ftipen'<2ou8iies8,  n. 

Styl-os  (tfruXog),  a  pillar  or  column,  a  sharp-pointed  iron 

pencil;  a  style  or  manner  of  speaking  or  uriting. 
Xpen'tsatyle,  n.  {^^y'/et,  m  ^"^l/fty/e,  n. 

sty'led,  a,  i[sty'hidf  a.  Wsystyle',  n, 

Styph-o  (rfcu9w),  to  astringCy  to  thicJcen,  to  stop  bleeding — 

styp'tiCf  a.  &  n.  styp'tical,  a.  styptic  iiy,  n. 
Styx,  styg-t5,  /.  3.  (tfTu|),  a  fountain  of  Arcadia. 
X\8lyXi  n.  9tyg'hxi,  a. 

SuAD-£o,  suasum,  v.  2.  to  advise:  as,  as^t^^^e',  to  soften, 
to  mitigate ;  A\ssuade\  to  advise  against 


nssuage'^  v, 
Bssttag'&i,  a. 
BBiuag'er,  n. 
dLBSuag'ingi  a, 
Bssua'sive,  a, 
diBSuade'f  v. 
diastta'ded,  a. 
diasua'der,  n. 
diasua'dingf  o. 
diasua'sion,  n. 
disma'nve,  a.  &  n. 


imperstfit'^'ble,  a. 
mwper stuide',  v, 
miapersua'siott,  n. 
}}per«ua(2e',  v, 
per«ua'<fed,  a. 
persua'cfer,  n. 
per«tia'dable,  a. 
per«ua'(2ably,  luL 
per^a'ding,  a.  &  n. 
persua'^'ble,  a. 
per9ua'«tblenes8,  n. 


per«ti<mbil'ity,  n. 
per«tia'ffion,  n. 
per«tfa'«iye,  a. 
persua'fively,  ad 
per«tfa'«iyenes8,  n. 
]^Tsiu^soTy,  a, 
fftia'nble,  a. 
«ua'«lon,  n. 
^ua'sive,  a. 
sua'sory,  a. 
tm^rsua'dahie^  a. 


SuAV-js^  a.  sweet  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind. 

*  ObstupefacHon,  Stvpefaction^e  act  of  rendering  stupid  or  t nMim^ 

t  Stvpeniaous,  literally,  striking  dumb  by  its  magnitude ; — Whence,  astonitking, 
wondenul,  amazing ;  jparticularly,  of  oBUmitMng  magnitude  or  elevation ;  nn, 
a  stupendous  pile,  edince,  mountain,  bridge,  &c 

t  Perdaslyle,  in  architecture,  a  work  containing  five  rows  of  columns. 

$  Sti/lety  a  small  poniard  or  dagger, 

il  Styliform,  like  a  »<yZc,  pin,  or  pen. 

V  Styloid,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  style  or  pen. 

**  Substyle,  in  dialling,  the  line  on  which  the  gnomon  stands. 

tt  Sy style,  in  architecture,  the  manner  of  placing  columns,  where  the  jdace 
between  the  two  shafts  consists  of  two  diameters  or  four  modules. 

tt  Styx,  a  poisonous  or  deadly  river,  issuing  from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  febled  by 
the  ancient  poets  to  be  a  river  of  hell,  over  which  the  shades  of  the  dead 
passed ;  or  the  region  of  the  dead, — Whence,  heUisk,  infemaL  j^  means  of  it 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned. — Hin.  xxx.  Curt  x.  10, 16» 
Plutarch.  Pausan.  viii.  18. 

^^  Persuade,  to  influence  by  argument,  advice,  intreaty,  or  expostulation  ;  to 
draw  or  incline  the  will  to  a  determination,  by  presenting  motives  to  the  roind 
to  convince  by  argument  or  reasons  offered. 
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insuay'ity,  n,  sweel'ener,  n.  gweeVly,  ad. 

suav'ity^  n.  sweet'ening,  a.  stpeet'neas^  n, 

sweety  a.&,n,  ttoee^heart,  n.  sweel'metLt,  n. 

9U)eet'QVi^  p.  wccei'ish,  «.  xvee^'scented,  a. 

«i>cef'€ned,  a.  ftoee/'ishness,  n.  ttoee/'smelliog,  a. 

Sober,  w.  3.  cork — su'beric,  a.  su'berous,  a. 

SuBLiM-/^  a.  {q.  supra  limum  ?)  exalted^  lofty,  high. 
9uhlime\  a,n.&,v,      sublime'aeas,  n.  *8iib'lim&te,  a,  &,v, 

subli'm^  a.  sublim'ity,  n.  sub'lim&ted,  a, 

subli'ming,  a,  subli'mahle,  a,  sub'lim&ting,  a. 

9ublimef\y,  ad.  Bvbli'mahleaesa,  n.      tublima'tion,  n. 

Subtil-/^  a.  (sub  &  tela,  f.l.  a  web,  a  vjork,  a  texo,  v.  3. 
to  useave),  thin,  fine,  acute ;  sly,  cunnings  artful, 
sub'tile^  or  ntbUUeoeBB,  n.  mdftilia'tioR,  n. 

subfle,  a.  aub'tilety,  or  sub'tilize,  v. 

sub'tUely,  or  subt'lety,  n,  subtUiza'tion,  n. 

9vbVle\y,  ad.  \subtil'iBite,  v.  m^rsubt'le,  a. 

Succijr-cTjif,  n.  2.  amber :  as,  siiccin'ic,  suc'cinous,  of  amber 

— Xsuc'cinated,  a.  succin'ic,  a.  succinous,  a. 

SuD-o,  sudatum,  v.  1.  to  sweat  or  emit  any  moisture :  as, 

desuda'tion,  exsuda'tion,  or  suda'tion,  a  sweating. 

desudaftion,  n.  exu'ding,  a.  stDeat^er,  n. 

ex8ude\  or  resuda'lioa^  n.  sweat'ing,  a. 

exude',  v,  {su'dary,  n.  sweat'y,  a. 

exu'date,  v.  suda'tioa,  n.  sweat'inesa,  n, 

exsuda'tion,  or  Wsv^datory,  n.  &  o.      **tran»i«fe',  v. 

exuda'tion,  n,  ^sudorif'vc,  a,  &  n.        Xmnsu'drng,  a. 

exsu'dedi,  or  su'dorons,  a,  tnnsuda'tioxi,  n. 

exu'ded,  a.  sweat,  n.  &  v.  tnnsu'datoTy,  a. 

exsu'ding,  or 

SuE-o,  suetum,  v.  2.  to  use,  to  be  in  use,  to  be  accustomed. 

.  *  Sublimaie,  to  bring  a  tolid  subetanee  mto  the  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  which, 
on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  solid  state ;  to  refine  and  exalt,  to  heighten,  to 
elevate.  Suiiimaiion  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  solid,  that  distiUation  does  to 
a  liquid. 

t  SubtOiate,  Subtilistet  to  make  thin  or  fine,  to  lefine ;  to  spin  mto  nicetie$f  to 
refine  in  argument 

t  Succinated,  imuregnated  with  the  acid  of  amber. 

$  Sudary,  a  napkin  or  handkerchief. 

II  Sudatmy,  Moeating;  also,  a  hot-house,  a  MMating  bath. 

T  Sudorific,  causing  noeat ;  also,  a  medicine  that  produces  pertpiraiicn, 

**  Transude,  to  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  texture,  as  perspirable 
matter  or  other  fluidr-as,  liquor  may  traneude  through  leather,  or  through 
wood. 

37* 
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*^asmefiu;'tion,  n.  Icon'suetude,  n,  (confuetu'dinarj,  n, 

t&fiTmietude,  n.  conxuetu'dinal,  a,       |jde«'uetude,  n. 

SuFrRAoi-i;jif,  n.  2.  a  vote:  as,  suffragSLiey  to  vote  with. 
saffrage^  n.  soflfiragntor,  n.         **Suf /w^gTint,  n. 

SuoiLL-o,  V.  I,  to  make  livid  by  a  blow  or  bndse^  to  de- 
fame — ffsitg'il,  v.  stLg'illsLte,  v.  sugiUa'Aony  ru 

SoG-o,  suctum,  V.  2.  to  suck  or  draw  in :  as,  stic' Aon,  a 
sucking. 
exswftUm,  n.  «ucX:'er,  n.  suc'tion,  n, 

extic'cous,  a.  <tM^'ing,  a.  auc'cuZent,  a. 

san'guini^e,  n.  suck'le,  v,  suc'ctdency^  n, 

suck,  v.  &  It.  suck'led,  a,  succiferoua,  a. 

suck'ed,  a.  suck'ling,  a.&.n.     Hsugea'cent,  a. 

Sui,  pron,  of  one*s  self—su'iciAe,  n,  ^zci'dal,  a. 

SuLo-TO,  m.  2,  a  furrow. 

ii$tU'caXe,  II.  l|||trwM/c',  ».  irirtrwuZ'cate,  a. 

sut'caXed,  or 

Sulphur,  n.  3.  bHmstone, 

***srd'phur,  n,  std'phuraoBy  a,  stdphu'reooBnesB,  w. 

sul'phumte,  a.  &  v.  sulphura'tion,  n,  sul'phury,  a. 

surphuraXed,  a.  sulphu'reoust  a,  eupersul'phtLte,  n. 

Hfsid'phurettedf  a,  sulphu'reously,  ad,  Wleu^rsul'phuretXedfm 

sul'phuric,  a. 

Sultan  {dlttft  Heb.  to  rule),  the  Turkish  emperor, 
iHsul'tan,  n.  stdta'rui,  or  sul'tanesa,  n. 

ltl|||«M/7flnry,  n. 

*  AssuefacHon,  the  act  of  aamstoming. 

\Assuktudey  custom,  habit,  habitual,  use. 

X  Consuetude^  custom,  usage. 

$  Consuetudinary,  a  ritual  of  monastic  forms  and  customs. 
— ^^fssuetude,  the  cessation  of  use ;  disuse ;  discontinuance  of  practice,  cutUm, 
ot  fashion.    Habit  is  acquired  by  ]>ractice,  and  lost  by  desuetude. 

IT  Suffragan,  assisting ;  also,  a  bishop  consid^fed  as  an  assikant  to  hki  metro- 
politan ;  or  rather  an  assistant  bishop. 

♦*  Suffragant,  an  assistant,  a  favourer. 

ft  Sugil,  to  defame :  SugiOate,  to  beat  black  and  blue* 

$t  Sugescent,  relating  to  «ucAdng. 

i$  Siacate,  Sulcated,  in  botany,  furrowed,  grooved,  scored. 

till  Trisulc,  something  having  three  points. 

fir  TVisidcate,  having  three  jTm'nfs  or  forks. 

***  Sulphur,  a  simple  combustible,  mineral  substance,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  fusiUe  by  heat, 

fn  Sulphuretted,  applied  to  gaseous  bodies  holding  sulphur  in  solution. 

W  SupersulphureUed,  combined  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
^JrlwS"'  ^  ■'^m^o°,"  given  to  the  emperor  of  the  furks.  denoting  riifcr  or 
commander.    .        ||||||  Sulianry,  the  dominions  of  a  Sultan ;  an  eastern  ^wptre. 
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SuMMA,  /.  1.  (a  summus,  a.  highest),  a  sum,  the  lohok  or 
chief  part  of  any  thing. 


♦con'stimwate,  v, 
con'sumTTtated,  a, 
con'swrnmating",  a. 
con^um'mate,  a. 
consum'mBtelyf  ad, 
consumma'tion,  n. 


inconsum'mate,  a.        ^um'med,  a. 

inconsum'mateness,  n,  surn'mer,  n. 
t*Mm,  w.  &  V.  sum'ming,  n, 

sum'less,  a,  gum'mit,  n, 

Xsum'msiry,  <z.  &.  n.       uncon^um'inate,  a. 

«um'marily,  ad. 


SuM-o,  sumptum,  v,  3.  to  take :  as,  as^me',  to  take  to  or 
upon  one ;  consume',  to  take  up,  to  destroy,  to  waste ; 
resume',  to  take  back,  to  begin  again. 


assume',  v, 

hssu'med,  a. 

SLSsu'mer,  n. 

Bssu'min^f  a.  &n. 
liassump'sit,  n, 

assumption,  n. 

assump'rive,  a, 

co-assume',  v. 

consu'mable,  a, 

consume',  r. 

consu'med,  a. 

consu'mcr,  n. 

consu'ming^,  a. 

consump'/ion,  n, 

consump'/ionary,  a. 

consump'^ive,  a. 

consump'tively,  ad, 

consump'dveness,  n. 
Ijdesume',  v. 

inconsu'mable,  a. 


inconsump7tble,  a, 
ITinsume',  v. 

introsume',  v. 
♦♦presume',  v, 

presu'med,  a, 

presu'mer,  n. 

presu'mable,  a, 

presu'mflbly,  ad, 

presu'ming,  a, 

presump'tiony  n. 

presump'iive,  a. 

presump'tively,  ad. 

ipresump'tuousj  a. 

presump'/uously,  ad, 

presump'/uousness,n.{}transume',  v, 

reassume',  v,  transump'fion,  n. 

reassu'med,  a,  unassu'ming,  a, 

reassu'mingf,  a.  uaconsu'mai,  a. 

reassump'don,  n.  uDpresum^^'^uoas,  a, 

resume',  v. 


resu'med,  a. 

Tesu'mins,  a, 

resu'mable,  a. 

resump'tion,  n, 

resump'tive,  a. 

self-assu'med,  a. 

self<^nsu'miDg,  a, 

subsume',  v, 

sump'tion,  n. 
tfsump'fuary,  a, 
lisump'^uous,  a, 

sump'^uousiy,  ad, 

sump'^uousness,  n. 

sumptttos'ity,  n. 


*  Con'summate,  v.  Consum'mate,  a.  to  end,  to  finish ;  to  perfect,  to  brine  or 
carry  to  the  utmost  point  or  degree ;  summing  vp  together,  complete,  perfect ; 
earned  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

t  Sum,  the  whole,  amount,  or  aggregate  of  numbers  added. 

t  Summary f  reduced  into  narrow  compass,  or  into  few  words ;  short,  brief, 
concise,  compendious ;  also,  an  abridged  account,  an  abstract,  abridgment,  or 
compendium,  containing  the  sum  or  substance  of  a  fuller  account 

$  Asgumpsity  in  law,  a  promise  or  undertaking  founded  on  a  consideration. 
This  promise  may  be  verbal  or  written. 

II  Desume,  to  take  from,  to  borrow. 

%  Insume,  Introsume,  to  take  or  stick  in. 

**  Presume,  literally,  to  take  before,  to  take  or  suppose  to  be  true  or  entitled 
to  belief;  without  examination  or  positive  proof,  or  on  the  strength  of  proba- 
bility ;  to  venture  without  positive  permission. 

ft  Sianptvary,  relating  to  expense. 

tX  Sumptuous,  costly,  expensive ;  hence  splendid,  magnificent 

$^  Transumej  to  take  from  one  to  another. 
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Super,  prep.  (u«j),  above  or  high :  Superior,  a.  higher; 
SuPREM-tTs^  a.  highesL 
vaexu'perahlef  a.         su'perahie^  a.  wfpe'rior,  (Lien. 

*in8u' per  able,  a.  su'perablyt  ad,  superior'ityt  n. 

insu'perably,  ad,  su'perableneee,  n.      ^xtfper'lative,  a, 

in«u'/)eriib]ene8B,  n.    Isuperb',  a,  «^>er'latively,  ad. 

insuperabiVity,  n.         superb'ly,  ad,  super'htivenesB,  n. 

suv'erarij  or  {sifpcrcil'iary,  a.         **8up€m'a],  a. 

jwv'ereign,  a,  &  n.     WsuperciVious,  a,         \^supreme\  a. 
•or'ereigTily,  ad,  supercil'iously,  ad,       supreme'ly,  ad, 

sov'ereignize,  v.  ^upercil'iousness,  n.     «uprem'acy,  n. 

sov'ereignty^  n. 
Supm-175,  a.  lying  with  the  face  upwards  ;  negKgenL 

!\xe9u'pine^  a,  supina'txon^  n,  supine',  a, 

}re«<7»wate,  a,  ||||sM/nna'tor,  n,  supine'ly^  ad. 

resupina'tioTi,  n.      irir»u.'p*nc,  n.  nLpine'neBs^  n. 

SuR--«,  f.  I.  the  calf  of  the  leg — surB\,  a.  i 

SuRcuL-cw,  m^  2.  a  young  twig  or  shoot — ***SMr'cfe,  n, 
SvfiJ)-us,  a.  deaf—fffabsui'd',  a.  ^hsurd'ly,  ad. 

absurd'ness,  n.  zbsurdHty,  n,  Wlsurd,  a,  &  n, 

SuRG-o,  surrectum,  v.  3.  (sub  &  rego),  to  rise  or  lift  up. 
{{{aswttr'^ent,  a,  ||||||in*ur^'ent,  n.  &  a,      in8urrec'tion,n. 

*  Insuperahle,  that  cannot  be  overcome  or  sumumnt&it  or  be  pasBed  OTer. 
This  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  dijlculiies,  abjections,  obstacles,  or  impediments. 

t  Sovereign,  supreme  in  power ;  a  supreme  lord  or  ruler ;  also,  a  gold  coin 
value  20b. 

t  Superb,  grand,  magnificent ;  rich,  elegant ;  8how7,  pompous ;  rich,  sfdendid , 
auffust,  stately.  $  Superciliary,  beinff  above  the  eye-brow. 

S Supercilious,  literally,  beins  above  the  eyebrow ;  lofty  with  i»ride ;  haughty 
dictatorial,  overbearing ;  manifesting  haughdness,  or  proceeding  from  it. 

l  Superlative,  highest  in  degree ;  most  eminent ;  surpassing  all  other. 

**  Supernal,  relating  to  things  above. 

ft  Supreme,  highest  in  authority ;  highest,  greatest. 

U  Resupine,  lying  on  the  back. 

$$  Resujpinale,  in  botany,  reversed ;  turned  upside  down. 

nil  Supinator,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  turns  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwanL 

fir  Supine,  in  grammar,  a  word  formed  from  a  verb,  or  a  modification  of  a 
verb.  ***  Surde,  a  little  shoal,  a  twig,  a  sucker. 

iW  Absurd,  opposed  to  manifest  truth  ,*  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  the  plaiii 
dictates  of  common  sense. 

\XX  Surd,  deaf,  unheard ;  in  Algebra,  a  quantity  whose  root  cannot  be  exactly 
expressed  in  numbers.  Thus,  2  is  a  surd  number,  because  there  is  no  numb^, 
which,  multiplied  into  itself,  will  exactly  produce  2. 

$$$  Assurgent,  rising  upwards  in  an  arcti. 

Illlll  Insurgent,  rising  in  opposition  to  lawful,  civil  or  political  authority ;  also, 
the  person  that  does  so.  An  insurgent  differs  from  a  rebd.  The  insurgent 
oppoees  the  execution  of  a  particular  law  or  laws  j  the  rebd  attempts  to  over- 
throw or  change  the  government,  or  he  revolts  and  attempts  to  place  it  under 
another  jurisdiction.    All  rebels  are  insurgents,  but  all  ins^irgents  are  not  rebds. 
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msurrec'tioTialf  a.         Tesurrec'tioniatt  n.       gurge'leeB,  a. 
insurrec'tioasLTy,  a.      source,  n,  surg'y,  a, 

resurre&tioUf  n.  ^surge,  n,  &  v.  surg'ing,  a, 

SusuRR-cw,  m.  2,  a  whisper — susurra'tioxi^  n. 
SvT-uSf  p.  p.  (a  suo,  V.  3.  to  sew  or  stitch),  sewed  or  stitch- 
ed— jsou'teVy  n.  "Isu'tih,  a.  ^su'ture,  n. 
Sybar-/s,  f.  3.  an  ancient  town  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

Wsybarit'ic,  a.  sybarit'icaly  a. 

Syc-os  (o'uxof),  a  fig. 

ITsyc'amore,  n.  syc'ophancy,  ar  sycophantic,  a, 

**5yc'ite,  n.  syc'ophantry,  n.  «yc'ophantize,  v. 

tt«yc'ophant,  n.  &,v. 

Syl-b  ((TuXrj,  a  tfuXaw,  to  plunder),  spoil — ^JJa^y'/wwi,  n. 
Sylv--«,  /.  1.  fl  i/;ood — Syl'vnn,  a.  &  n.     (See  Silva.) 
Syphon  ((fKpwv),  a  <ttJe,  a  pipe — sy'phon,  or  si'phon,  n. 
Syrigx,  syring-o«  {^^i^y^j  tfufi/yos),  a  reed  or  pipe. 
il^syrin'geij  n.  WWsyr'inge,  n.  &  v.     H^syringot'omy,  n. 

T. 

Tabern-^,  f.  I.  a  shop  or  «Aed,  a  house  or  dioelUng  made 
of  hoards,  a  tent. 

*  SurgCf  a  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  great  rolling  swell  of  water. 

t  Soutert  a  sh^maker  or  cobbler.  t  SiUile,  done  by  slitcTting. 

$  Suture^  the  sewing  of  a  wound ;  the  seam  or  joint  which  unites  the  bones 
of  the  skull ;  or  the  peculiar  articulation  or  connection  of  those  bones. 

II  SyharitiCf  belonguig  to  the  SybariUB,  or  inhabitants  of  Sybaris,  a  town  in 
Italy,  who  were  proverbially  voluptuous  ;  hence,  liunirious,  wanton. 

%  Sycamore,  a  species  oi  jig-tree, 

**  Sycile,  fig-sUmey—^  name  given  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles,  which 
resemble  a  jig. 

"H"  SycopTuini,  originally,  an  informer  against  those  who  stole  fgs,  or  exported 
them  contrary  to  law,  &c.  Hence,  in  time,  it  came  to  signify  a  tale-bearer  or 
informer,  in  general ;  hence,  a  parasite ;  a  mean  flatterer ;  especially  a  flatterer 
of  princes  and  great  men ;  hence,  a  deceiver,  an  impostor.  Its  most  general 
use  is  in  the  sense  of  an  obsequious  jlatterer  or  parasite. 

\X  Asylum,  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuse,  where  criminals  and  debtors 
shelter  themselves  from  justice,  and  from  which  they  cannot  be  taken  without 
sacrilege.  Temples  and  altars  were  anciently  asylums ;  as  were  tombs,  statues, 
and  monuments.  The  ancient  heathens  allowed  asylums  for  the  protection  of 
the  vHest'criminals ;  and  the  Jews  had  their  cities  of  refuge.— Jo^.  xx.  7  to  9. 
Any  place  of  relreat  and  security. 

$9  Syringa,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  lilac 

lill  Syringe,  an  instrument  for  injecting  liquids  into  animal  bodies,  &c. ;  or  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  pump^  serving  to  imbibe  any  fluid,  and  then  to 
expel  it  with  force. 

fir  Syringotoniy,  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  fslula,  or  callous  ulctr. 
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*tab'emac\ey  n.  &  v.     ter'emer,  or   ^  tov'emman,  n. 

tabemac'vhx,  a.         \tav'ernmgt  n,  '  fav'em-haunter, 

^tav'em,  n.  tav'cm-keeper,  n. 

TAB-J5a^  f,  S.  a  toasting  disease,  a  consumption. 
{ta&'efy,  V.  11^06' id,  0.  tabes! cent^  a. 

taheSdiC'Xiont  n.  fo^'idness,  rt.  to^'ttude,  n. 

Tabul-^,  /.  1.  a  hoard  or  pZani,  a  table:  as,  conteJ'w&te, 
to  floor  with  boards. 

aoatab'vhX/ey  v,  ta'6{6-beer,  n.  to'ft/ing,  a.  &  n. 

confoftu/a'tion,  n.         (a'^fe-cloth,  n.  taX/vhx^  a. 

IFtoft'/o^ure,  n.  ia'6te-talk,  n.  foft'uZate,  v. 

fa'Me,  n.  &  V.  fa'62er,  n.  tdbfvhXxA^  a, 

te'ftted,  a.  **te'Wet,  n. 

Tacb-o,  taciturn,  v.2.to  be  silent,  to  hold  one^s  peace. 
tfref 'icence,  or  ta'cet,  n.  toc'ttura,  n. 

ret'icency,  n.  i^tac'tt,  a.  VII^^K^tum'ity,  n. 

XXta'ce,  n.  tacfitly,  ad. 

Tachys  (raxug),  5M?j/i,  rapic?,  ^z^icA: — ^HH^acAyg'raphy,  n. 
Tact-05  (fl-oxTog,  it  Ta(f(fu,  to  place  in  order),  placed  or  put 
in  order,  arranged. 

*  Tbbemade,  among  the  Jews,  a  kind  of  lent  to  take  up  or  down,  as  occasion 
required ;  which  was  as  it  were  the  mlace  of  the  Most  High,  the  dwdUng  of 
the  God  of  Israel ;  wherein  the  Israelites,  during  their  joume3rings  in  the  wil- 
demess,  performed  the  chief  of  their  religious  exercises,  offered  their  sacrifices, 
and  wor8hipi)ed.  It  was  90  cubits  long,  and  10  in  breadth  and  in  height  It 
was  divided  into  two  partitions.  The  first  was  called,  the  holy  place,  which 
was  20  cubits  long,  and  10  wide ;  here  were  placed  the  table  of  show-bread, 
the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The  second  was 
eall^  THE  MOST  HOLY  PLACE,  whose  length  was  10  cubits,  and  breadth  10, 
wherein,  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  ark  of  Ike  covenant  was  l^t, 
which  was  a  S5niib»ol  of  God's  gracious  presence  with  tne  Jewish  Church.  Tne 
MOST  HOLY  was  divided  from  the  holy  place  by  a  curtain  or  veil  of  very  rich 
cloth. — Exod.  xxvi.  Heh.  ix.  2,  3. — Cruden.  A  tent  or  pavilion,  a  temporary 
dwelling ;  a  place  of  worship,  a  sacred  place ;  our  natural  body,  in  which  the 
soul  lodges  as  in  a  tabernacle ;  the  tokens  of  God's  ffmcious  presence. 

t  Tavern,  a  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  small  quantities,  to  be  drank  on 
the  spot.  t  Taveming,  a  feasting  at  taverns. 

$  Tabcfy,  to  waste  gradually,  to  waste  by  disease^  to  lose  flesh. 

11  Tabid,  wasted  hy  disease,  consumptive. 

i  TaUalure,  painting  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

**  Tablet,  a  small  table  or  flat  surface. 

tt  Reticence,  Reticency,  concealment  by  silence.  In  rhetoric,  aposiopesis  w 
suppression ;  a  fig[ure  t)y  which  a  person  really  speaks  of  a  thing,  while  he 
maRes  a  show  as  if  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject 

It  Tace,  Tacet,  a  term  used  in  Italian  music,  directing  to  be  silent. 

^  Tacit,  silent ;  implied,  but  not  expressed. 

till  Taciturnity,  habitual  silence  or  reserve  in  speaking. 

^^Tachugraphy,  the  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing.  (We  now  use  tUtuh 
Spraphy  and  short-hand  writing.) 
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*eu7«jpy,  n.  Itac'tiCB,  »*.  htasfiaTch^  n. 

tsyn'teof,  n.  focVic,  a.  f|/fla;'tdermy,  n. 

syntac'tiCj  a,  tac'tical,  a.  tajr'tdermist,  n, 

syntac'ticBl,  a,  toc^tci'an,  n.  %taxon'omy,  n, 
syn^iK/^ically,  ad, 

Taill-js«,  v.  (Fr.)  to  ci«<;  to  deal:  as,  detail',  a  minute 

account;  retail',  selling  in  57»a// portions. 

detain  J  n.  &  v.  en^ai/'er,  n.  retotZ'ing,  a. 

detail'ed,a,  entail'ing,  a,  jjiail,  n. 

detttiVer,  n.  enlail'ment,  n,  tai^lor^  n.  &  v. 

detailing,  a.  re^oiZ',  v.  &  n.  ta^lorees,  n. 

**eiitaU\  n,  &  v,  retaU'ed,  a.  tai'loting,  n. 

entail'ed,  «.  refat^'er,  n. 

Tain  (Eng^  for  Teh-eo,  to  hold,     (See  Teneo,)^ 
Talent- i7Jif,  w.  2.  (raXavTov,  a  TaXaw,  to  6cflr),  a  talent 
Wtal'ent,  n.  toZ'ented,  a, 

Tal-/s,  a.  ^cA,  of  this  or  <Aa^  A/wd,  /i/e  for  like. 
{{refrtZ'iate,  v.  retalia'tlon,  n,         ITIF/aZ'Zy,  n.  &  r. 

re^a^'iated,  o.  re/aZ'/a/ory,  o.  tal'lying,  a. 

retaliating,  a.  ||||{a7ton,  n. 

Talmud  or  Thalmud  (Chal.  idS,  to  teach),  the  book  contain- 
ing the  Jewish  traditions,  the  Rabbinical  constitutions, 
and  explications  of  the  law. 

Tal'mud,  or  tal'mudic,  a.  tal'mudiBi,  n. 

Thai' mud,  n.  talmu'dvo^,  a.  talmudv^'ic,  a, 

Tang-0,  tactum,  v.  3.  to  ^owcA :  as,  con'tec^,  a  towcAlng, 

*  Eulaxy,  established  order. 

t  Syntax,  in  grammar,  the  construction  of  sentences ;  the  due  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences,  according  to  established  usage.  A  gross  violation  of 
the  rules  of  syntax  is  a  solecism.    (See  p.  410.) 

I  Tactics,  the  science  and  art  of  disposin]^  military  ond  naval  forces  in  order 
for  battle,  encampments,  &c.  and  performing  raihtary  and  naval  evolutions. 
The  art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for  throwing  darts,  arrovs-s,  stones, 
and  other  missile  weapons. 

$  Taxiarch,  an  Athenian  military  officer  commanding  a  taxis  or  battalion. 

li  Taxidermy  (4  Sepua,  derma,  skin),  the  art  of  preparing  and  preserving  speci- 
mens of  animals.  f  Taxonomy,  classification. 

**  Entail,  the  deed  which  grants  a  tail,  or  a  limited  right. 

tt  Tail,  in  law,  that  right  of  possession,  by  which  the  possessor  has  not  the 
power  of  disposal. 

$t  Talenl,  among  the  ancients,  a  weight  and  a  coin,  the  value  differing  among 
different  nations  and  ages.  Among  the  Romans,  the  great  talent  is  said  to  be 
jC  99 : 6 : 8,  and  the  little  talent  £  75  Sterling.  Faculty,  natural  gifl  or  endow- 
ment ;  eminent  abilities,  superior  genius ;  skill.  n 

$$  Retaliate,  to  return  Uke  for  like.  lili  TaUon,  law  of  rela^athn. 

tH  Tally,  a  stick  notched  aozaioJU  another,>-used  in  keeping  •ccountB. 
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Umch  ;  contig'uous,  touching ;  pertin'geni,  reaching  to 
tact'ile,  that  may  be  touched  or  felL 


♦at/ain',  v. 

tittain'able,  a. 

at/atn'crblenesB,  n. 

at/ot'ned,  a. 

aUat'ning,  a. 

aUatn'ment,  n. 

con'tact,  n. 

con/oc'/ion,  n. 
fconto'gton,  n.. 

conto'^tou^  a. 

conto'^^usness,  n. 

contigu'ity^  n. 

con/i^'uous,  a. 

con/^'uously,  ad, 

con/t^'uousness,  n. 

conitn'^ence,  or 

con^tfi'^ency,  n. 


Icon^in'^ent,  a.  &.  n.     in'^e^grally,  ad. 

contin'geniiyi  ad,  ITin'^e^rate,  v, 
con^tn'^entness,  n.       " 
entire',  or 


intire',  a, 
entire'ly,  or 
inftVe'ly,  ad, 
entire'nesa^  or 
in^tre'ness,  n, 
incon^t^'uous,  a. 
intact'Me,  a, 
intang'ihlef  a, 
iatang'iblenees,  n, 
infan^'bil'ity,  n. 

i'ln' teger,  n. 

||in7eg^rant,  a, 
in'tegn],  a,  &,n. 


in'^cgrated,  a. 

integraftion,  n. 

integ'rity,  n. 

pertin'^ent,  a, 
**redin' tegratjef  v.  &  a. 

redin'fe^rated,  a, 

redintegrating,  a, 

redin/e^ra'tion,  n. 
]jtact,  n, 

tact'Hef  a, 

tactiVity,  n. 

tac'tiou,  n. 
\\tan!ge;at,  n, 

ten^'tble,  a. 

ton^M'ity,  n. 


§§TANTAL-t7»,  m.  2.  Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia  or  Phrygia. 
tan'talize,  v,  tan'talizer,  n,  tan'talinng,  a, 

tan'talized,  a,  ^an^oZiza'tion,  n,  tan'talism,  n. 

T ANT"  us,  a.  so  great,  so  much,  equivalent 
llll^an^'ffmount,  a, 

*■  Attain,  to  come  to  or  reach ;  to  gain,  to  compass, — always  followed  by  to. 
This  word  always  implies  an  effort  towards  an  object.  Hence  it  is  not  symmy- 
mous  with  obtain  and  procure,  which  do  not  necessarily  imply  such  eiH>rt.  We 
procure  or  obtain  a  thing  by  purchase  or  loan,  and  we  obtain  by  inheritance,  but 
we  do  not  attain  it  by  such  means. 

t  Contagion,  literally,  a  touch  or  touching.  Hence,  the  communication  of  a 
disease  by  contact;  or  the  matter  communicated.  The  small-pox,  measles, 
anginas,  malignanl  fevers,  are  communicated  by  the  breath  of  the  diseased,  by 
the  perspiration,  or  oiher  excretions. 

t  Contingent,  falling  or  coming  by  chance,  that  is,  without  design  or  expecta- 
tion on  our  part ;  accidental,  casual. 

$  Integer,  literally,  not  touched,  the  whole  of  any  thing ;  a  whole  number, — 
opposed  to  a  fraction.  \\  Integrant,  making  part  of  a  whole.  . 

IT  Integrate,  to  renew,  to  restore,  to  perfect,  to  make  a  thing  entire. 

•*  Redintegrate,  to  make  whole  again,  to  renew,  to  restore  to  a  perfect  stale. 

ft  Tad,  touch,  feeling ;  peculiar  skill  or  faculty ;  nice  perception  or  discern* 
ment. 

XX  Tangent,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  which  touches  a  curve,  but  which,  when 
produced,  does  not  cut  it 

^  Tantalus,  in  fable,  was  condemned  for  his  crimes  to  perpetual  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  hell,  with  food  and  water  near  him,  which  he  could  not  reach ;  hence, 
tantalize,  to  tease  or  torment,  by  presenting  some  good  to  the  view,  and  exciting 
desire,  but  continually  frustrating  the  expectations  by  keeping  that  good  out  oC 
reach ;  to  tease,  to  torment. 

nil  Tantamount,  equal,  equivalent  in  value  or  signification. 
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Tapes,  et-is,  m,  3.  doth  wrought  with  figures  of  different 

colours,  hangings — tapestry,  n, 
Tafu—os  {Taq>og,  d,  daieru,  to  bury),  a  grave  or  tomb. 

*cen'otaph,  n.  epitaph'tSLB,  a.  une^'itaphed,  a, 

tep'ifflpA,  n. 

Tahd-us,  a.  slow,  dilatory :  as,  retard',  to  hinder  in  motion ; 
tardigrade,  tar' di gradous,  5&M>paced. 
retard',  v.  retarda'tion,  n.  tar'dinees,  n. 

retard'ed,  a.  retard'ment,  n,  tarda'tion,  n, 

retard'er,  n.  tar'dy,  o.  &  v,  tar'digmde,  or 

retard'ing,  a.  tar'dily,  ad,  tar'digmdoas,  a. 

Targum  {nu^ry^interpretation,  Hch.)  a  paraphrase  on  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Chaldee  language, 
par'gum,  n.  tar'gumist,  n. 

^AR^^K'^' us,  m.  2.  hell. 

tar'tar,  n.  iarta'reoue,  or  tarla'reRXi,  a. 

TAST-i;i2  for  Tater,  v.  (Fr.)  to  try  by  the  mouth,  to  feel : 
as,  distaste',  aversion  to  taste,  a  disrelish,  dislike. 

distaste',  r.  &  w.  taste,  v.  &  n.  taste'fiiWy,  ad, 

dista'sted,  a.  .    ta'sted,  a.  taste'less,  a. 

distaste'fiil,  a,  ta'ster,  n.  ^os^e'lessness,  n. 

distaste'fulness,  n,        ta'sting,  a,  &  n,  un^a'^^ed,  a, 

dista' sting,  a.  ta'sty,  a.  unta' sting,  a, 

dista*stive,  a.  ta'stily,  ad.  untaste'ful,  a. 

inta'stahle,  a.  taste'fnl,  a.  untaste'fuMy,  ad. 

ta'stahle,  a. 

Taur-cts,  m.  2.  a  bull 

\taur'u8,  n,  taur'i^omona,  a.  taur'i^orva,  a. 

Taut-05  (rauTof),  the  same. 

tautoVogy,  n.  tautolog'ic,  a.  tautoVogii/Q,  v. 

tautoVogiBt,  n.  tautolog'icdX^  a.  tauto^h'ony,  n. 

Tax-o,  v.  1.  (a  tango),  to  tax,  to  assess,  to  charge. 

*  Cenotaph  (a  Kcvoi,  cenos,  empty),  an  empty  tomb  erected  in  honour  of  some 
deceased  person,  who  is  buried  elsewhere. 

t  Epitapht  an  inscription  on  a  monument,  in  honour  or  memory  of  the  dead ; 
a  eulogy,  in  prose  or  verse. 

t  Targum,  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee 
language  or  dialect  Of  these  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  tfiat  of  Onkelos, 
are  held  in  most  esteem  by  the  Jews. 

$  Taurus,  the  hull ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  second  in 
order,.or  that  next  to  Aries.  This  constellation,  according  to  the  British  cata- 
logue, contains  141  stars. 
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liur,  n.  &  V.  tax'edt  a,  tax'mg,  m  Sia, 

/ax'able,  a.  toor'er,  n.  un/o^'ed,  a. 

laxa'tioa,  n. 

TECH!f--E  (^•6X»'^>  ^  ^«vX"»  ^  fabricate  or  make),  an  art  or 
science :  as,  tech'nic,  belonging  to  ar^  or  ^e  ar(^ 
*poly/ec/k'nic  a.  pynrfccA'nist,  n.  fecA'nicalnese,  n. 

pyrofccA'nics,  or         \tech'nic8,  n,  technical' ity,  n, 

^yr'otechnji  n,     .        tech'nic,  a,  technoVogj,  n. 

pyro/ccA'nic,  a.  fec^'nical,  a,  tecknoVogisitj  n. 

pyro^ec^'nicaly  a,         teck'nicaXly,  ad.  technoiog'icBA,  a. 

Tecton  (tsxtwv,  a  Tsxw,  to  invent  or  irzw^  fortli),  an  artist; 
one  who  fabricates  or  produces  any  work 
archar'cbi/ecf,  n.         {ar'chiiecftire,  n.  Harchitec/oro'ice,  n. 

|ar'chi/ecf,  n.  architeci'ural,  a.         ITarchi^ccton'ic,  a. 

archi/ec/Vess,  n.  archifccf'ive,  a.  ♦♦fecton'ic,  cr. 

Tedi-um  for  Tjedi-cw,  w.  2.  weariness,  irksomeness, 
overte'dious,  a,  te'diously,  ad.  te'dium,  n. 

te'^ious,  a.  te'c^tousnees,  n. 

Teg-o,  tectum,  u.  3.  to  cover:  as,  detoc^',  to  uncouer,  to 

discover ;  protect',  to  cover  or  shield  from  danger,  to 

defend. 

Aetecf,  V.  Hinteguma'tion,  n.  protec^'or,  n. 

detect'ed,  a.  protect^,  v,  pnrfccto'rial,  a. 

detect er,  n.  protect'ed,  a.  profecrress,  n. 

detecting,  a.  iprotect'ing,  a,  {}pro^ccrorate,»i. 

detec'tion,  n.  pro^cc'don,  n,  UHprcrfect'orship,  n. 

^nteg'ument,  n.  ^rotect'ive,  a,  retec'tion,  w. 

*  Polyte<^iuc,  denoting  or  comprehending  many  arts. 

t  Tedinicst  the  doctrine  of  arts  in  general ;  such  Inranches  of  learning  as 
respect  the  arts, 

t  Architect,  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building ;  one  who  understands 
architecture^  or  makes  it  his  occupation  to  form  {)lans  and  designs  of  builditigs, 
and  superintend  the  artificers  employed  ;  a  contriver;  a  former  or  maker. 

$  Architecture,  the  art  of  buildtr^ ;  but  in  a  more  limited  and  appropriate 
sense,  the  art  of  constructing  houses,  bridges,  and  other  bidldings,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  life ;  frame  or  structure, — Military  architecture  is  the  art  of  forti- 
fication ;  Naval  architecture  is  the  art  of  building  ships. 

II  Arcliitectonics,  the  science  of  architecture. 

IT  Architectonic,  that  has  power  or  skill  to  build. 

♦♦  Tectonic,  pertaining  to  building. 

tt  Integument,  Tegument,  a  cover  or  covering ;  that  which  naturally  invests 
or  covers  another  thing ;  but  appropriately  and  chiefly,  in  anatomy,  the  covering 
of  a  living  body, — as  the  skin,  &c.  The  skin  of  seeds,  and  the  sMs  of  cms- 
faceous  animals,  are  denominated  inteeumenis.    - 

XX  IiUegumation,  that  part  of  physrofogy  which  treats  of  the  integuments  of 
"*J!?D   ®"^  P*??*^- ,       ^  ^  Protectorate,  government  by  a  protector. 

WW  Protectorshp,  the  office  of  a  protector  or  regent.  " 
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♦fc^'tiZar,  a.  teg'ument,  n.  unde<cc£'ed,  a. 

teg'tUaxly,  ad,  tegumenVeiry,  a.  unpro^ccf 'ed,  a. 

Tel-05  (tcXos),  ^Ae  enrf,  a  KmiU  distance, 
t^regraph,  n.  tcZ'cscope,  n.  tcfescop'ical,  a. 

tefegraph'ic,  o.  teleecop'ic,  a,  ^teles'tic^  n. 

|(eZcol'ogy,  n. 

Temere,  adft).  rashly f  thoughtlessly,  heedlessly, 
temera'rious,  a,  temer'ity,  n,  in/em'eratenesB,  n. 

temera'riouBly,  ad» 

Temn-0,  temptum,  v.  3.  to  despise,  to  slight  or  scorn, 
contemn',  v,  contempt',  n.  contempt' uousiy,  ad, 

contem'neA,  a.  contemptible,  a,  contempt'uousneaB,n 

contem'ner,  n.  contempt' ihleneea,  n.    uncon/e^Ti'ned,  a, 

contem'ning,  a.  contempt' uous,  a, 

Tbmper-0,  v.  1.  to  temper,  mix,  regulate,  or  moderate :  as, 
contem'per,  to  moderate. 


Watlem'per,  v. 
attem'pered,  a, 
Bitem'penXe,  a, 
SLitem'perlng,  a, 
contem'per,  v. 
contem'perament,  n. 
contem'pemte,  v, 
contempera'tion,  n, 

IdiBtem'per,  n.  &  v. 
dvatem'pered,  a, 
diBtem'pemnce,  n, 
dvstem'pemte,  a. 


distem'peraXure,  n, 
diBtem'pering,  a, 
intem'perament,  n, 
intern' per^nce,  n, 
intem'perate,  a.  &,  v, 
intem'penitely,  ad, 
in^em'perateness,  n, 
mtem'perB.UxTe,  n. 
mistem'per,  v, 
m\Btem'pered,  a. 
ohtem'perate,  v, 
tern! per,  n.  &  v. 


Templ-cw,  n,  2,  a  temple — tern' pie,  n. 


tem'perament,  n, 
temperament'tLl,  a, 
tem'perance,  n. 

**tem'penLte,  a. 
tem'persXely,  ad. 
tem'perhtenesB,  n, 
tem'pertJAve,  a, 

^tem'pertitare,  n. 
tem'pered,  a, 
tem'pering,  a, 
undietem'pered,  a, 
untem'pered,  a, 

(See  Contemplor,) 


*  Teffvlart  pertaining  to  a  tile. 

t  TMgrapk,  a  machine  or  instrument  for  communicating  intelligence  from  a 
distance  Dy  various  signals  or  movements  previously  agreed  on.  It  was  invent- 
ed by  the  French  about  the  year  1793  or  1794,  ana  is  now  adopted  by  other 
nations. 

t  Tdeclogy,  the  science  of  the  final  caus^  of  things. 

$  TdestiCt  a  poem  in  which  the  fined  letters  of  the  lines  make  a  name. 

11  Attemper,  to  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture ;  to  soflen,  mollify,  m 
moderate ;  to  mix  in  iust  proportion,  to  regulate. 

H  Distemper,  literally,  an  undue  or  unnatural  temper,  or  disproportionate  mix' 
tare  of  parts, — ^hence,  disease,  malady.  It  is  used  of  the  slighter  diseases,  but 
not  exclusively.  In  general,  it  is  synonymous  with  disease,  and  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  diseases  of  brutes ;  bad  constitution  of  mind. 

♦*  Temperate,  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions ;  cool, 
calm,  not  violent. 

if  Temperature,  in  physics,  the  state  of  n  body  with  regard  to  heat  or  ccid,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer;  or  the  degree  oi  free  caloric  which  a  body  poa- 
sesses,  when  comfArcd  with  other  bodies ;  constitution,  state,  degree  of  any 
quality. 
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TfiMPUs,  6r-t5,  n.  3.  time :  as,  cotem'pararyy  living  at  the 
same  time ;  tem'porize,  to  comply  with,  or  yield  to  the 
time ;  tense,  time. 
coa/em|)ora'Deous,  a.  \tem'pest,  n.  &  v. 
cotempora'neous,  a.      tem'/)es<-beaten,  a. 

fem'^sZ-tost,  a. 

tempest'ivet  a. 

tempest' ivelji  ad, 

tempesVuoue,  a, 

tempest'ttouBly,  ad, 

tempest' uousaesB,  n, 
item'poTB,},  a. 


contem'porary,  or 
cotem'paraxy,  a,&,n, 
coatem'por'iae,  v, 
^ejUem'poTBlj  a. 
extem'poriily,  ad, 
ex/em/K>ra'nean,  or 
extemporsi'neouBf  a, 
extempom'neoixsly,  ad,  tem'poraWy,  ad, 
extem'poraxyt  a,  tem'porHneBS,  n, 

extern' poTBxily,  ad,      " 
extern' poriness,  n. 


tem'porineaa,  n. 
teQJi'porize,  v. 
tem^porizeTf  n. 


extem'pore,  ad, 
extem'porize,  v, 
extem'porizeTf  n. 
esUem'porizing,  a, 
Ymtempestfive^  a, 
intempest'ively,  ad, 
iatempestiv'ity,  n. 


temporizA'tioUy  n. 
tem'por'izingf  a, 
tense,  a, 
time,  n,  &.  v. 
time'fuX,  a, 
time'lesa,  a, 
time'ly,  a,  &.  ad, 
time'UnBSs,  n, 
**fim€'keeper,  n. 
time'piece,  n, 
fime'pleaser,  n. 
time'eerfer,  n. 
iime'serving,  a,&,n. 
a'me'worn,  a. 
ti'mouB,  a, 
ti'moxisXy,  ad, 
xxntime'ly,  a.  &  ad. 


Wtem'porals,  or 

tem'porHitieB,  n, 

tem'ponlty,  n, 

temporafaenn,  a, 

temporei'neous,  a, 

tempordL'neously,  ad, 
^tem'pora.ry,  a, 

tem'pom.rily,  ad, 

tem'porox'mesa,  n. 

Tehfd-o,  tensum,  v.  3.  to  stretch,  to  go,  to  strive :  as,  atten' 
tion,  a  stretching  towards ;  contend',  to  strive^-  distend',  to 
stretch  or  spread  in  all  directions ;  extend',  to  stretch  out 

j[\iittend',  V,  aitend'axice,  n,  nXtent',  a. 

aitend'ed,  a,  tLUend'ant,  a.  &,  n,       Biten'tion,  n, 

aXJtend'ex,  n.  BXtend'vag,  a,  at/en/'ive,  a, 

*  Extemporcd,  Extemporaneous^  Extemporary,  or  Extempore,  made  or  uttered 
out  of,  or  at  the  time,  or  without  premeditation  or  previous  study. 

t  Intempestive,  untimely,  unseasonable. 

t  Tempest,  literally,  time ;  an  extensive  current  of  wind  rushing  with  great 
velocity  and  violence;  a  storm  of  extreme  violence, — usually  applied  to  a 
steady  wind  of  long  continuance ;  but  we  say  also  of  a  tornado,  it  blew  a  tem^ 
pest.  The  currents  of  wind  are  named,  according  to  their  respective  degrees 
of  force  or  rapidity,  a  breeze,  a  gust,  a  gale,  a  storm,  a  tempest,  a  tornado,  a  hurri- 
cane ;  but  gale  is  also  used  as  svnolifcrmous  with  storm,  and  storm  with  tempesL 
Gust  is  usually  applied  to  a  sudden  blast  of  short  duration.  Hurricane  is  the  most 
violent  storm  of  wind.  A  tempest  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  rain,  snow, 
or  hail.    Also,  a  violent  tumult  or  commotion ;  perturbation,  violent  agitation. 

$  Temporal,  pertaining  to  this  life  or  tvorld,  or  the  body  only ;  secular, — 
opposed  to  spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  and  eternal.  Also,  belonging  to  a  tense ;  also, 
pertaining  to  the  temple  or  temples  of  the  head. 

li  Temporals,  Temporalities,  secular  possessions ;  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
proceeding  from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and  the  like, — opposed  to 
spiritualities.  IT  Temporary,  lasting  for  a  time  only. 

**  Time-keeper,  or  Time-piece,  a  clock,  watch,  or  other  chronometer. 

ft  Attend,  to  stretch  to  or  towanis,  to  regard,  to  listen,  to  fix  the  mind  Ml ;  to 
go  with  or  accompany ;  to  await,  to  wait  on. 
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aUen/'ively,  ad, 
tkttent'iveness,  n. 
ccheKtend\  r. 
co-extend'edy  a. 
co-extend' ingt  (^ 
co-exten'sion,  n. 
co-extens'ive,  a. 
co-extens'iveness,  n, 
contend',  v, 
con/enJ'ed,  a, 
*con/cn6?'ent,  n, 
contend'er,  n. 
contend'ing,  a, 
conten'tion,  n, 
con/cn'fious,  a. 
con^en^iously,  ad. 
contentiousness,  n. 
diXStend',  v, 
distent^'ed,  a. 
AiBtend'mgj  a, 
distens'ible,  a. 
disten^ibil'ity,  n. 
dis«e/i'(ion,  n. 
extend',  V. 
extend'ed,  a. 
exte7Ki'er,.4». 
extenc^'tble,  a. 
extenci'ing,  a. 
exten<2'lessnes8,  n. 
extens'MBf  a. 


extens'ibleneBa,  n. 
exfen«ibil'ity,  n. 
extens'ile,  a, 
exten'sion,  n. 
exten'sional,  a, 
extens'ive,  a, 
ex/erw'ively,  ad, 
exten»'iveness,  n. 

fextens'or,  n. 

\extent',  a,  &  n. 
ill-inte»'fioned,  a, 
inaxten'tion,  n. 
insiUent'ive,  a, 
inaUeni'ively,  ad, 

^intend',  v, ' 
intend'ed^  a, 

.  intend'er,  n, 
intend' edly,  ad, 
intend'ent,  n, 
intend'ingy  a, 
intend'meni,  n, 

II  intense',  a. 
intense'ly,  ad, 
intense'ness,  n, 
inten'sion,  n. 
mtens'ity,  n. 
intens'ive,  a, 
inten«'ively,  ad, 
intent',  a,  &  n. 
intently,  ad. 


mtent'ness,  n, 
intension,  n. 
intentional,  a, 
inten'tionally,  ad* 
inten'/ioned,  a. 
intensive,  a, 
intent'ively,  ad,  ' 
intent'iveness,  it. 
misaUen<2',  v, 

ITobten  J',  v, 
obtcn'sion,  n. 

*tos^ew«'tble,  a, 
08te7i«'ibly,  ad, 
oeten«bil'ity,  n, 
OBtens'isc,  a, 
ostent\  n. 
ostent'ate,  v, 
ostenta'tian,  n. 
ostenta'tor,  n. 

f+ostcnta'tious,  a, 
ostentatiously,  ad, 
oetenta'tiowaneBB,  n. 
ostent'ous,  a, 

JJportend',  v, 
jioitend'ed,  a, 
iportend'ing,  a, 
porten'sion,  n. 

}}  portent',  n. 

Illlportent'ous,  a, 
ITITpretend',  v. 


*  Contendent,  an  antagonist  or  opposer. 

t  EztenscTt  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  serves  to  extend  or  straiten  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a  finger, — opposed  to  fiexor. 

X  Extent,  space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  extended ;  hence,  compasSt  btdk, 
size ;  length.  In  law,  a  writ  of  execution  or  extendi  facias^  commanding  a 
sheriff  to  value  the  lands  of  the  debtor,  or  the  act  of  doing  so. 

$  Intend,  to  stretch ;  to  mean,  to  design,  to  purpose ;  that  is,  to  Wretch  and  set 
»orward  in  mind,  to  fix  the  mind  on.  . . ., 

II  Intense,  stretched,  strained ;  hence,  very  dose,  strict^  as  when  the  mind  is 
iixed  or  bent  on  a  particular  subject;  raised  to  a  high  degree,  violent;  vehe- 
ment, ardent ;  kept  on  the  stretch, — opposed  to  remiss. 

S  Obtend,  to  stretch  against,  to  oppose. 

**  Ostensible,  that  may  be  shown ;  plausible ;  appearing,  seeming,  shown, 
declared,  or  avowed. 

ft  Ostentatious,  making  a  display  from  vanity,  boastful ;  showy,  gaudy. 

tX  Portend,  to  foreshow,  to  foretoken. 

$$  Portent,  an  omen  of  ill,  any  previous  sign  or  prodigy  indicating  the  ap* 
proach  of  evil  or  calamity. 

nil  Portentous,  ominous,  foreshowing  ill ;  monstrous,  prodigious,  wonderfuL 

ITU  Pretend,  to  reach-or  stretch  forward  ;  to  hold  out  as  a  false  appearance  { to 
■how  hypocritically ;  to  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely. 

38* 
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pretenJ'ed,  a, 

pre/eTui'edly,  ad, 

prefeTwI'er,  n. 

pre(en<i'ing,  a, 

pre«e?u£'mgly,  ad, 
♦preteTWc*,  n. 
tpre/en'5ion,  n. 

preterw'ed,  a. 
Jprotencf,  r. 

pro^en(2'ed,  a. 

protcnii'ing,  a. 
{siib/end',  r. 

subiCTui'ed,  a. 

sub^em^'ing,  a. 
llsubfCTWc',  n. 
ITsuperinfenci',  r. 

8uperin/en(2'ed,  a. 

superinfeTuf'ence,  n. 

superin/cnffency,  n. 
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supertn/encZ'ing,  o.       /en/'ed,  a. 


fcnd'ed,  fl. 

iewii'ence,  n. 
f t^e/ui'ency,  n, 

tend'ing^  a,  &  n. 

tend'inous,  a, 
Xltend'er,  n,  &  v, 

tend'eredf  a, 

tend'efing,  a, 
^tend' on^  n, 

tend'rlly  n.  &  a, 
|l||/enc«'miis,  n. 
IFIFfensc,  c.  &  n, 

t€nse'nes&,  n, 

tens' ih\e^  a, 

tensf'ile^  a. 

ten'sion^  n, 

tens' ive,  a. 


tendered,  a, 
tent'ering,  a. 
}55<en^'ory,  n. 
untend'f  v. 
unnttend'ed,  a. 
traaUend'mg,  a, 
xxucontend'eA,  a, 
xmcontend'mgt  a. 
undis^e/wi'ed,  c. 
xmextend'eA^  a, 
xmintend'e^  a, 
uninten'rional,  a, 
uninfen'rionally,  ad. 
xxTio&tenta'tkms^  a, 
unpre^e/u^'ing, «, 
wntend'eA,  a. 
xmtenVy  v, 
xmtent'odi^  a. 


superin/enJ'ent,  n,  ***tens'or,  n, 
&.  a,  \\\tent^  n,  &  v, 

Tenebr-js,  /.  1.  darkness,  gloominess. 

itenebraftion^  n,  HIFITtene'ftrious,  a.       iriFIT/ene'irous,  a. 
tenebricoae'i  a,  (cncbros'ity,  n,  lene'brouBness^  n, 

Ten-£o,  tentum,  v.  2,  (tsivw),  to  hold:  as,  obstftin',  to  hold 
from ;  appertam',  or  \>ertain',  to  belong ;  contain',  to 
hold ;  contin'ue,  to  abide,  to  last ;  detain',  to  hold  from ; 

*  Pretense,  a  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something  false  or  feigned. 

t  Pretension,  claim,  true  or  false. 

X  Protend,  to  hold  out,  to  stretch  forth. 

$  Subtend,  to  extend  under.  II  Subtense,  the  chord  of  an  arch  or  arc- 

^  Superintend,  to  have  or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of;  to  oversee 
with  the  power  of  direction. 

**  T^ia,  to  watch  or  guard,  to  take  care  of?  to  move  in  a  certain  direction, 
to  aim  at;  to  contribute. 

tt  Ihuiency,  a  stretching,  drift,  direction,  or  course  towards  any  place,  object, 
-efieel,  or  result 

tt  Tender,  to  oflfer  in  words,  to  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction. 

$$  Tendon,  in  anatomy,  a  hard  insensible  cord  or  bundle  of  fibres,  by  which 
&  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone. 

till  Tenesmus,  literally,  a  straining  or  stretching ;  a  painful,  ineflfectual,  and 
repeated  effort,  or  a  continual  and  ui^ent  de^re  to  go  b>  stool. 

irir  Tense,  stretched,  strained  to  stiffness ;  rigid,  not  lax. 

***  Tensor,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  extends  or  stretches  apart 

ttt  Tent,  a  thing  stretched,  a  pavilion  or  portable  lodge,  consisting  of  sldns, 
canvass  or  other  coarse  cloth,  stretched  and  sustained  by  poles,  to  dwell  in. 

XXX  Tenter,  a  hook  for  stretching  cloth  on  a  frame. 

$$$  Tentorv,  the  awning  of  a  tent. 

IllttI  Obtenebnaion,  a  darkening,  darkness. 

Hf  f  Tenebrous  or  Tenebrious,  dark,  gloomy. 
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obtain',  to  get,  to  gain ;  retain',  to  hold  or  keep  back ; 
ten'ahle,  that  may  be  held. 


ahslainf,  v, 
abs/ain'ed,  a. 
abstoin'ing,  a,  &.  n, 
abs^e'mious,  a. 
Sihate'miously,  ad. 
jBihste'miousness,  n. 
ab'stineiace,  n. 
Ab'stinent,  a. 
ah'stijiently,  ad.' 
appertain',  v. 
appertflin'ed,  a. 
ApTpertain'ing,  a. 
appertain'ment,  n. 
apper'/enence,  or 
appur'^cnance,  n. 
apper'/inent,  or 
appur'^enant,  a.  &,  n. 
contain^  v. 
contain'ed,  a. 
con/ain'able,  a, 
contain'mg,  a. 
♦con^en'ement,  n. 
jcoa'tent,  n. 
\contenV,  a.  v.  &  n. 
content'ed,  a. 
content'edly,  ad. 
con^ent'edness,  n. 
con^eni'ful,  a. 
content'lesSf  a, 
contentment,  n. 


{con'Zmence,  n. 

con'tinency,  n. 

continent,  a.  &  n. 

can'tinentlyf  ad. 

continent'al,  a. 

contin'ue,  v. 

contin'ued,  a. 

contin'uedly,  ad. 

contin'uer,  n. 

contin'u'mg,  a. 

con/in'iml,  a. 

con/in'Mally,  ad. 

conim'italness,  n, 

conrm'tmnce,  n. 

con/iTi'iiate,  v.  &  a, 

coutinua'tion,  n. 

con^in'wative,  n. 

continua'torj  n. 

continu'ity,  n. 

contin'uous,  a. 
Ilcoun'fenanee,  n.  &  v. 

coun'/enanced,  a. 

coun'/enanccr,  n. 

coun'/enancing,  a. 

detain',  v. 

detain'ed,  a. 

detain'er,  n. 
^detaind'er,  n. 

detain'ing,  a. 

detain'meut,  n. 


**detent',  n. 

delen  tion,  n. 
lldet'inue,  n. 

discontent',  a.  v.  &,  n. 

discon/en^'ed,  a. 

discon/enf'edly,  ad. 

discon^ent'edness,  n. 

discon/enf 'ing",  a. 

discontent'ment,  n. 

discontin'ue,  v. 

discontin'ued,  a. 

discontin'uer,  n. 

discon^in'wing,  a. 

discon^in'imnce,  n. 

diecontinua'tion,  n. 

disconfin't^ous,  a. 

discontinu'ity,  n, 

discountenance,  v. 
&  n. 

discoun'tenanced,  a. 

discoun'^enancer,  n. 

discoun'fenancing,  n 
tfenter/fltn',  v. 

enter/flin'ed,  a. 

enterfain'ing,  a.  &  n. 

entertain'ingly,  ad. 

enter/ain'ment,  n. 
Jtimper7mence,  n. 

im pertinency,  n. 

impertinent,  a.  &  n. 


*  Confenement,  land,  or  freehold  contiguous  to  a  tenement. 
t  Content,  n,  pi  Contents,  that  which  is  contained ;  the  thing  or  things  held, 
included  or  comprehended  within  a  limit  or  line. 

I  Content,  a.  literally,  held,  contained  within  limits ;— hence,  quiet,  not  dis- 
turbed, having  a  mind  at  peace,  easy ;  satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine,  object,  or 
oppose.  $  Continence,  restraint  of  desires  and  passions,  chastihr. 

II  Countenance,  literally,  the  contents  of  a  body ;  the  outline  and  extent  of  the 
"wbole  figure  or  appearance ;  hence,  the  human  face,  the  whole  form  of  the 
fece,  or  system  of  features ;  visage,  air,  look,  aspect ;  favour,  good-will,  kind- 
ness. ^  Detainder,  Detimte,  in  law,  a  writ 

**  Detent,  a  stop  in  a  clock,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let  down,  locks  and 
unlocks  the  clock  in  striking. 

ft  Entertain,  to  receive  into  the  house,  and  treat  with  hospitality ;  to  amuse, 
^r  instruct  l^  discourse,  &c. ;  to  harbour,  to  cherish ;  to  please,  to  amuse ;  to 
treat 

tt  Impertinence,  that  which  is  not  pertinent,  or  does  not  belong  to  the  subject 
In  hand ;  rudeness,  improper  intrusion  ;  interference  by  word  or  conduct,  which 
it  not  coDSutent  with  the  age  or  station  of  the  person. 
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in^er'tijieiitly,  ad, 

inooa'Hiience,  n. 

incoo'lixency,  n. 

incoo'ltneDt,  a.  &  a. 

'vDcaa'ttnentXy,  ad, 

iireteo/'ive,  a. 

lieaten'ant,  n. 

lieu£en'aDcy,  of 

lieaten'antship,  n. 
*iiiauUatn%  v. 

main/otn'ed,  a. 

roamtain'esTy  n. 

maiD/atn'inar,  a. 

main/ain'obTe,  a. 
^mam'teyiance,  n. 
fmal-coDleTt/',  a.  &.  n. 

mal-ooDten£'ed,  a. 

mal-conten/'edly,  ad. 

mal-coQ/en/'edness, 
noun, 

iAstain',  v. 

obtoi'ned,  a. 

obfot'ner,  n. 

ob/at'ning,  a. 

obtot'nable,  a, 

obtoin'ment,  n, 

ipoTtain',  V. 


per/ai/i'ed,  a. 

per/atn'ino^,  a. 
Iper^tTia'ctous,  a. 

pertina'ciously,  ad, 

^rtina'ciousness,  n, 

pertinac'iiy,  n, 

per'/inacy,  n. 

pertinence,  n. 

per'tmency,  n. 

per'/inent,  a. 

per'/inently,  ad, 

per'/tTientness,  ». 

pre-ob/ain',  v. 

^re-obtain'ed,  a, 

pur'/enance,  n. 

Te-ohtain'y  v. 

re-obfotn'able,  a. 

re-ob/«tn'ed,  a. 

Te-ohtain'ing,  a, 

retain',  v, 

retttin'ed,  a, 

retei'ner,  a. 

retain'ing,  a, 

reten'tion,  n. 

Tetent'ive,  a. 

re/enf'iveness,  n. 
iret'inue,  n. 


SUS/OfTi',  V. 

sastai'ned,  a, 

stistai'ner,  n. 

sus/ot'TuiUe,  a. 

sas/at'ning',  n. 

sus'tenance,  it. 

sus/en^tt'lioii,  n. 

teTi'able, «. 
||/67ia'ci0iis,  a, 

/ena'ciously,  ad, 

tena'ciousness,  n, 

tensic'ity,  n, 
IF/cn'ancy,  »i. 

ten'nnU  n.  &  v. 

fen'anted,  «. 

/en'antin^,  a, 

^en'antable,  a. 

^en'antless,  a. 
**ien'antry,  n. 
tt^cfi'Jril,  n.  &  a. 
if^en'ement,  n. 

tenementfiil,  a, 

tenementfary^  a, 
i^ten'et,  n. 
||||£en'on,  n. 
iriF/en'nis,  n,  &  v, 
***/en'or,  n. 


*  Maintain^  Mai$aenance.    See  p.  2S6. 

t  MdcorUenU  a  diKontented  subject  of  government ;  one  who  munnun  ai  di# 
laws  and  administration,  or  who  manifesta  bin  uneasiness  by  overt  acts,  as  in 
sedition  or  insurrection. 

\  Pertinaciona,  holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or  design  with 
obstinacy,  obstinate.  ' 

$  Retinue,  the  attendants  of  a  pnnce  or  distinguished  personage,  chiefly  on  a 
journey  or  an  excursion ;  a  train  of  persons. 

U  Tenaciotis,  holding  fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  retentive,  adhesive. 

f  Tenancy,  in  law,  a  Ao2^ing  or  possession  of  lands  or  tenementt ;  tenure, 
—  ♦♦  'Penat^try,  the  body  of  tenants. 

ft  Tendril,  a  clasp  or  clasper  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing  or  creeping  plant 

it  Tenemenly  a  house,  a  building  (or  a  h&bitation,  or  an  apartment  in  it ;  in 
law,  any  species  of  permanent  property  that  may  be  hdd, — as,  land,  houaes, 
rents,  commons,  an  office,  an  advowson,  a  franchise,  a  right  of  conunon,  a 
peerage,  &c.    These  are  called  free  or  frank  tenements. 

^  Tenet.,  literally,  he  holds ;  any  opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or  doctrine  which 
a  person  holds,  believes,  or  maintains  as  true. 

nil  Tenon,  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber,  inserted  for  fastening  two  piecea  of 
timber  together.    Its  form  is  various,  as,  square,  dovetailed,  &c 

fir  Tennis,  a  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  conHnually,  or  kept  w  fliofion  bv 
rackets. 

♦••  Timor,  continued  run  or  currency,  continuity  of  state ;  stamp,  chaimcter ; 

■""SL?*"??!  r'  «•"«"»!  coune  or  drift,  general  sense  of  a  passage ;  in  moac,  the 

'at  pitcn  ot  a  man  s  voice  in  singing,— called,  the  second  paitihwi  the  bttse. 
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uneniertai'nmgi  a. 
unohtain'ed,  a. 
unob/ai'ning',  a. 
unsus^ai'nable,  a. 


unsus/fli'ned,  a, 
un^en'able,  a, 
un/cn'antable,  a. 
un/cn'anted,  a. 


tempt'ressj  n, 
tempta'tion,  n, 
tenta'tloiiy  n, 
tent'eLtivQj  a,  Sin. 
unaWewo'^ed,  a, 
unfCTwpred,  a. 


*/€n'ure,  n. 
tterre-fen'ant,  or 

ter-Zen'ant,  n, 

unconfcn/'ed,  «. 

under/en'ant,  n, 

Tent-0,  tentatum,  v.  1.  (il  teneo,  or  tendo),  to  Iry,  to  assay, 
to  attack :  as,  attempt',  to  try ;  tenta'tion,  or  tenfative, 
a  trial 

attempt,  v.  &  n.  \tempi'y  v, 

aUempt'aWe,  a,  tempted,  a, 

nXtempt'ed,  a,  tempt'ahley  a. 

oXtempt'er,  n,  tempt'ing,  a, 

attempt'in^,  a,  tempt'ingly,  ad, 

pretent'ativef  a,  tempt'er,  n, 

reeMempt',  v, 

Tenu-/s,  a,  thin,  slender,  fine :  as,  atten'uate,  to  make 
thin  or  slender;  atten'uant,  making  thin. 
Btten'uaite,  v.  &  a.        aUen'uant,  a.  &  n.       extenua'tion,  n, 
BUen'u&ted,  a.  iexten'u&te,  v.  &  a.       tenu'ity,  n, 

aXten'usitmg,  a.  exten'fmted,  a.  tenuifo'lious,  a. 

atteniui'tion,  n.  exten'uatmg,  a.  ten'uous,  a, 

Tepe-0,  v.  2,  to  be  warm  or  a  little  hot.  • 

tep'efy,  V.  tep'id,  a.  tepid'ity,  n. 

tepe&LC'tlon,  n.  ^cp'idness,  n.  te'por,  n. 

Terebinth-05  (rsgsQiv&os),  the  turpentine  tree. 

\iter'ehinth,  n.  terehin'lhmdXe,  or        terebin' thine,  a. 

Terebr-j«,  f*l.  a  wimble,  piercer,  or  gimblet. 

%peTterebra'lion,  n.     **ter'ebra.te,  v.  terebra'tion,  n. 

Tergemin-c7»,  a.  triple:  as,  tergem'inous,  threefold, 
tergem'inoua,  n.       jjtergem'ina},  or  tergem'innie,  a. 

Terg-£o  or  Terg-o,  tersum,  v.  3.  to  make  clean,  to  wipe : 
as,  abs^er^'ent,  cleansing ;  deterge',  to  cleanse,  to  purge 
away. 

♦  Tenure,  the  manner  or  condition  on  which  a  thing  is  hdd. 

t  TerTe4enant  or  Ter-tenanl,  one  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the 
occupant. 

t  Tempt,  to  incite  or  solicit  to  an  evil  act ;  to  provoke,  to  incite,  to  solicit,  lo 
draw,  {without  the  notion  of  evil) ;  to  try,  to  venture  on  ;  in  Scripture,  lo  try,  to 
prove,  to  put  to  trial  for  proof,— as  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii. 

$  Extenuate,  to  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  palliate, 
opmsed  to  aggravate.  II  Terebinth,  the  turpentine  tree. 

VFerterebration,  the  act  of  hori^ig  through. 

*♦  Terebrate,  to  bore,  to  perforate  with  a  gimblet. 

tt  Tergeminal,  TergemmcUe,  thrice  double. 
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tbaterge',  or 
nhsterse',  v. 
abster^'ent,  a.  &  n. 
abs^er'tion,  n. 
abster'^ive,  a. 


deter'sive^  a.  &  n. 
*ter8e,  a, 
terse'ly,  ad, 
terse'neea,  n. 


deterge',  a, 
deter^'ed,  a, 
deterg'ent,  a.  &.  n. 
deter' g'mQ,  a. 
deter'sion,  n. 

TERG-iTjif,  w.  2.  <Ae  back:  as,  /er'giversate,  to  shift 

+£cr^*f 'etous,  a.  ter'givetsBX/e,  v,  ier^Verea'tion,  n. 

Tbrmin-cts,  m.  2.  (Ts^fwt),  a  limit  or  boundary,  end  or 
period :  as,  defenw'ine,  to  end,  to  fix  on ;  entermUneAe^ 
to  root  out,  to  destroy  utterly ;  terw'tnate,  to  bounds  to 
end. 

exfcrm*t?iatory,  a.        icrm'ing,  a. 
indeierm'ined,  a.  ferm'tTtoble,  a. 

inde/erm'inable,  a.       torm'tnate,  v. 
indefcrm'twate,  a.         fcrm't?iated,  a. 
inde<«rm't7xately,  a<2.    term'tTiating,  a. 
inde^erm'tTiateness,  n.  fcrm'tnal,  a. 
indetermina^ion,  n.     termina'tiaa,  n. 
ITin^erm'iitable,  a.  Icrmtna'tional,  u. 

in^erm'tnableness,  n.  fitenn'tnative,  a. 
inferm'tnate,  a.  term'inatively,  odL 

inferm'tnous,  a,  term'tnator,  n. 

predetcrm'ine,  v.  term'initlt,  n. 

predeferm'ined,  a.        lerm'Iy,  a.  &  odL 
prede^erm'tning,  a.      ferm'less,  a. 
prede^erm'tnate, ».    tt/enii»nol'ogy,  n. 
prede^ermina'don,  n.    nndeterm'titable,  a. 
self-detcrmina'tion,  n.  unde^erm'tnate,  a. 
self-determ'tning,  a.     undet«rm'tnat^ie8B^ 
"^iernit  n,  Slv,  unde^ermtna7ion,  n. 

term'ed,  o.  undeterm'ined,  a. 

term'er,  tl 

Tern-ct-s,  a.  threefold:  Terti-i7s,  a.  (ft  tres),  three:  as, 

ier'^iary,  <A/r(/. 
{{icm,  a.  Illl^crn'ary,  a.  &  n.  tem'ate,  a. 

*  Terse,  deardy  written,  neat,  elegant  without  pompousness. 

t  Tergifetous,  bearing  their  seeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves,— os  ferns. 

t  ConterminaMe,  capable  of  the  same  bounds:  Conierminatet  baviDg  the  same 
bounds:  Conterminous,  bordering  upon. 

^Detemdnatet  limited,  fixed,  definite;  established,  settled ;  decisive,  condii- 
sive.  II  Disterminaie,  separated  by  boimds, 

T  InterminaUe,  that  cannot  be  limited ;  bouTidiesB,  en<f  less. 

**  Term,  limit,  boundary ;  words,  language ;  condition ;  space  of  time ;  aho^ 
to  call,  to  name.  ft  Terminative,  directing  taimimUiom, 

ti  Terminology,  the  doctrine  of  terms ;  a  treatise  on  terms. 

$$  7fem,  Ternary,  T^emate,  threefold ;  consisting  of  Mree. 

Illl  Ternary,  Ternion,  tlie  number  three. 


Jconfcrm'tnable,  a. 
con^ffrm'inate,  a, 
con^crm'tjxous,  a, 
determ'inet  v, 
defenw'tned,  a, 
determ'in'mgf  a, 
determ'inamen  a. 

(de^erm'tnate,  a, 
determ'inatelyt  ad. 
determ'inatenesa,  n, 
determina'tion,  n, 
determ'iriative,  a. 
determ'tnator,  n. 

Wdiaterm'imitey  a, 
diBtermina'tion,  n. 
extermfinef  v, 
ettenn'ina,te,  v, 
exterm'inaXedi  a, 
exterm'inatmg,  a, 
extermina'tion,  n, 
exterm'ina.torf  n. 
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^ern'ion,  n.  ter'tisLrj^  a.  thirds  a. 

Her'tinn,  a,  &,n,  jter'tmiet  v,  third'ly,  ad. 

Ter-0,  tritum,  v.  3.  (tsi^w),  to  rub,  to  wear  by  rubbing  j 
tritey  worn  out,  common. 


as, 


trit'icdXy  a, 

M^'icalness,  n. 
tt^rif'wrate,  r. 

<ri7'wrated,  a. 

trifwnXmg,  a. 

trit'urah\e,  a. 

frtCurflbleness,  ru 

tritura'tiou,  n. 

trit'umtiye,  a, 
lltritu'riumf  n. 


Jat'tcrate,  v,  ^det'riment,  n. 

at7erated,  a.  deirimen'tal,  a. 

aUera'tion,  n.  de^ri^i'on,  n, 

nitrite',  a.  **detri'tus,  n. 

Bttrite'ness,  n,  tare,  v.  &  n. 

{at/nri'on,  n.  tear,  n.  &  v. 

^contrite',  a,  tear'er,  n. 

contrite'ly,  ad.  trite,  a, 

contrite'nesa,  n,  trite'ly,  ad, 

caatriti'on,  n,  trite'ness,  n, 

Terr-^,  /.  1.  the  earth:  as,  inter',  to  bury;  disinter',  to 

exhume',  to  take  out  of  the  earth ;  terrig'enous,  earth- 

born. 

circumferra'ncous,  a,  disineer'ment,  n. 

i^conterra'nean,  or  d\ster',  v. 

conterra'neoua,a,  ^^exterra'neoua,  a, 

]\\\det€rra'tion,  n.  *** frontier',  n.  &  a. 

dieenterre^,  or  frontier'ed,  a. 

disinter',  v,  inter',  v, 

diainter'red,  a,  inter'rer,  n, 

diBinter'ring,  a.  infer'ment,  n. 


tttMedifPrra'Tiran,  a. 

mediterra'neovLB,  a. 
lllanhterr^ne',  n. 

sahterra'nedin,  a. 

enhterra'neone,  a. 

Buperterrenc',  a. 

ewperterres'trifi},  a. 


*  TVrftVm,  occurring  every  tMrd  or  other  day. 

t  Tertiatet  to  do  any  thing  the  third  time ;  to  examine  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  at  thp  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

t  AUeratey  to  wear  away ;  to  form  or  accumulate  by  wearing. 

i  Attrition,  the  act  of  wearing  by  rubbing ;  with  divines,  gnef  for  sin,  arising 
from  fear  of  punishment ;  the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 

II  Contrite,  literally,  worn  or  bruised.  Hence,  broken-hearted  for  sin,  deeply 
afifected  with  grief  and  sorrow  for  having  offended  God ;  humlie,  penitent. 

IT  Detriment,  literally,  toom  off;  loss,  damage,  injury,  mischief,  having  diminu- 
tion. 

**  Detritus,  in  geology,  a  mass  of  substances  worn  off  or  detached  from  solid 
bodies  by  attrition. 

ft  Tnturale,  to  nib  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  properly  to  a  finer 
powder  than  that  made  by  pulverization. 

U  'TrUnrium,  a  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of  difierent  densities. 

$$  Conterranean,  being  of  the  same  land  or  country. 

nil  Deterration,  a  taking  from  out  of  the  earth. 

ITT  Exterraneous,  foreign,  belonging  to,  or  coming  from  abroad. 

***  Frontier.    (See  p.  153.) 

ttt  Mediterranean,  Mediterraneans,  inclosed  or  nearly  inclosed  with  land ; 
inland.  \XX  Subterrane^  a  cave  or  room  under  ground. 

$^  Terrace,  a  raised  bank  of  earth  with  sloping  sides,  laid  with  turf,  and 
gravelled  on  the  top  for  a  walk ;  a  balcony  or  open  gallery ;  the  fiat  roof  of  a 
house.  All  buildings  of  the  oriental  nations  are  covered  with  terraces,  where 
people  walk  or  sleep. 
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^er'raced,  a, 
^cr'racing,  a. 
*/erra'queou8,  a, 
terrene' t  a,  &n, 
ter'reous,  a, 
terres' trial,  a. 
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terres'triaWy,  ad, 
terres'trious,  a. 
terre,  v, 

<erre-ten'ant,  or 
fer-ten'ant,  n. 
^ter'rier,  n. 


TES 

terrig'enaoB,  n. 
per'ritory,  a. 
Zcmto'rial,  a. 
terrtto'rially,  ad. 
territo'ried,  a. 


Terr-£o,  v.  2.  to  make  afraid,  to  frighten :  as,  ter'rify,  to 
frighten  ;  ier'ror,  extreme  fear. 


^deter',  v, 
detcr'red,  a, 
deserving,  a. 
de/er'ment,  n. 
ter'roTy  n. 


ter'rible,  a, 
ter^rihly,  ad, 
/er'ribleness,  n. 
ter'rify,  v. 
^er'rified,  a. 


ter'rifying,  o. 
terrific,  a. 
undeier'red,  a. 
unier'rified,  a. 


Test-^,  /.  1.  a  shell;  an  earthen  pot 
Wtest,  n,  &  V,  litestaceog' rsiphy,  n,        testu'diTtailj  a, 

test'ed,  a,  testacemogy,  or  testu' dinbXjeA,  a, 

test'ing,  a.  &.  n.  testdVogy,  n,  testu'dinoiiSf  a. 

testsi'ceoua,  a,  **testu'do,  n. 

Test-/5^  m.  &>  f  3.  a  rmtness :  as,  ^\te$t\  to  bear  witness 
to ;  contest',  to  dispute;  Attest',  to  thrust  away,  to  abhor; 
test'iiy,  to  bear  witness, 
archprot'e^tant,  n.        contest' mg,  a, 
attest',  V.  contest' ingly,  ad, 

attest'ed,  a,  contest'less,  a, 

hitest'ing,  a,  contesta'tion,  n, 

aXiesta'tion,  n,  contest'ahle,  a, 

Bitest'oT,  n,  confe^^'ableness,  n, 

con'test,  n.  detest',  v, 

contest',  V,  detestfed,  a, 

contest'ed,  a,  detest'ahle,  a. 


detest'ahly,  ad, 
de^es^'ablenesB,  ft. 
detesta^tioQ,  n. 
detest'cT,  n, 
detest'ing,  a. 
incontestable,  a, 
incoutest'dbly,  ad, 
W'mtest'ahle,  a. 
intestacy,  n. 


*  Terraqueous,  consisting  of  land  and  water. 

t  Terrier,  a  little  dog  that  creeps  into  the  ground  after  animals  that  burrow. 

X  Territory,  a  district ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to,  and  under  the  doBikuon 
of  a  prince  or  state,  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  country,,  or  fixun  the 
scat  of  government, — as,  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Compaoy  ;  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

i  Deter,  to  discourage  and  stop  hy  fear. 

II  Test,  in  metallurgy,  a  large  cupel,  cup,  or  vessel  used  in  refining  and  trying 
metals ; — Whence,  a  inal ;  means  of  trial,  standard. 

IT  Testaceography,  Testacedogy,  Testalogy,  the  seienre  of  testaceous  vermes, 
or  of  Uiose  soft  and  simple  animals  which  have  a  testaceous  covering ;  a  branch 
of  vermeolo^y. 

♦♦  Testuao,  a  tortoise.  Among  the  Romans,  a  cover,  skreen,  or  defence 
formed  by  the  troops  with  their  shields  or  targets,  by  holding  them  over  their 
hends,  when  standing  close  to  each  other,  which  resembled  the  back  of  •  tor- 
toise, and  used  in  besieging  towns. 

ft  Intestable,  not  capable  of  making  a  will. 
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^'mtest'tLiSf  a,  &.  n. 

^ohtest\  V, 
ohtest'ing,  a, 
ohtesta'tioTii  n. 

]pro'testf  n, 
pro^cs^ed,  a, 
proie«/'er,  n. 
piote«t'ing,  a, 
}pro/'6s^ant,  a,  &,  n. 
pro^'estantly,  ad, 
^Tot'estSLHtism,  n. 


protesta'tion,  n.  (es^'tfied,  a, 

Wtest,  n,  &  V.  test'i^QT,  n. 

lifcsrament,  n.  ^esi'tfying,  «. 

tes/anient'ary,  a.  ^estifica'tion,  n. 

(e«<amenta'tion,  n.  tes/ifica'tor,  n. 

**/c»i'ate,  «.  ttics^imo'nial,  n. 

testa' tor f  n.  }}<es^'iinony,  n. 

testo'trix,  n.  unaUes^'ed,  a. 

testa'tion,  n,  ■  uncontest' ed,  a, 

j[]test'ic\e,  n,  undeiesf  ing,  a. 

testic'visXe^  a,  un(e«<'ed,  a. 

/esi'ify,  V. 

Tetr-^  for  Tessar-jes  (rsTja  /or  rs(f(fagss),  four. 
||||diaie«'«aron,  n.       ***/c/rfldynam'ian,  n.  J:J:|/c<'ragyn,  n. 

(eOochord,  n.  &  a.  <e(ragyn'ian,  a. 

ITir^e/'rad,  n.  mtet'ragon,  n.  {jjfcfrahe'dron,  n. 

tcfrodac'tylous,  a.        /e^rag'onal,  a.  tetrahe'dml,  a, 

*  Intestate  J  dying  without  having  made  a  wiUj  also,  the  person  who  does  so. 

t  Obtest,  to  beseech,  to  supplicate ;  to  protest 

t  Protest,  lileraily,  to  witness  against ;  to  aifirm  with  solemnity,  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  a  fact  or  opinion,  or  exiiressive  of  opposition. 

$  Protestant,  one  of  the  party  who  adhered  to  Luther  at  the  reformation  in 
1529,  in  Germany,  and  protested,  or  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent  from  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires,  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  ibllowers  of 
Calvin,  and  protesfant  is  .the  denomination  now  given  to  all  who  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Churches.  The  king  of  Prussia  has,  however,  interdicted  the  use 
of  this  name  in  his  dominions. 

II  7*est,  in'England,  an  oath  or  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 

in  Testament,  a  solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by  which  a  person 
declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate  and  eflects  af^er  his  death ;  a 
last  wiU.  **  Testate,  having  made  and  left  a  wiU. 

tt  Testicles,  are  male  organs  of  generation,  consisting  of  glandular  substances, 
whose  office  is  to  secrete  the  fecundating  fluid. 

it  Tesdmonixd,  a  writing  or  certificate  in  favour  of  one's  character  or  good 
conduct 

$$  Testimony,  a  solemn  declaration  or  affirmmg  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  proving  some  fact  It  may  be  verbal  or  written. — Teslimmijf 
differs  from  evidence ;  testimony  is  the  declaration  of  a  witness,  and  evidence  is 
the  effect  of  that  declaration  on  the  mind,  or  the  degree  of  light  which  it  af- 
fords.— Affirmation,  declaration ;  profession ;  witness,  proof  of  some  fact ;  in 
Scripture,  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law ;  the  Gospel ;  the 
ark ;  the  woid  of  God  ;  the  laws  or  precepts  of  God. 

lill  Diatessaron,  Tetrachord,  in  ancient  music,  a  series  of  four  soimds,  of  which 
the  extremes,  or  first  and  last,  constituted  a  fourth. 

fir  Tetrad,  the  number  four ;  a  collection  of /our  things. 

♦**  Tetradvnamian,  in  tJotany,  a  plant  having  six  stamens,  four  of  which  aro 
longer  than  the  others. 

trt  Tetragon,  in  geometry;  a  figure  having  four  angles ;  as,  a  quadrangle,  a 
Bquare,  a  parallelogram,  a  rhombus,  a  trapezium,  &c. 

XtX  Tetrasyn,  a  plant  havmg  four  pistils. 

$$$  Tetr^tedront  a  figure  comprehended  under  four  equilateral  and  equal 
triangles. 
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*tetraiA'eter,  n.  6l  a.      £c/rar'chate,  or  fefrawyllab'ic,  tf. 

t'c/ran'der,  n,  tei'rarchy,  n.  <c/rasyllab'ical,  a. 

<e^ran'drian,  a.  eeirar'chical,  a.  **fe«'»efa,te,  v, 
<eirapet'alous,  a.           ^e^rospenn'ous,  a.         ies'selat&A,  a. 

tetraph'yMousy  a.  ytetros'tich,  ro.  /e««6Za7ion,  n. 

ifeOaptote,  n.  if/ci'rastyle,  n.  tt^^**^^'ic,  a. 

/ct'rarch,  n.  £e/rasyl'lable,  n. 

Teuch-os  («u5(of),  a  vessel;  a  book — pen'tateMcA,  ru 
Teuton-^s,  m.  3.  an  ancient  people  of  Germany. 
\\Teuton'ic,  a. 

Text-c7»,  p.  p.  (a  texo,  V,  3.  ^o  weave  or  AniV),  woven:  as, 

^ea:to'r/al,  texf  rine,  pertaining  to  weaving, 
con' text,  n.  text'ile,  a,  &  n.  ieari'Malist,  n. 

{{con^car^'j  a.  text' -book,  n.  text'tA.ry,  a,  &,n. 

contex'ture,  n,  text'-ha^nd,  ru  texfuarvst,  n. 

contex'tunif  a,  texl'-msin,  n.  texfu'iat,  n. 

intextex'turey  n.  tgxto'rial,  a,  text'r'me,  a. 

Illlpretej;^',  n,  ***t€xt'ua\y  a.  text'ure,  n. 

^I^lext,  n. 

Thanat— OS  (davai-oj,  d  6vri<fxu),  to  die),  death. 

f\]eathana'sisi,  or  euthan'asy,  n. 

Thauma,  at-os  (daufjwx,  aro^),  a  wonder. 

Wlthau'matxixgy,  n*  thaumalixrg'vc,  a.         thaumai\krg^ica\,  a. 

THEATR-tTjif,  71.  2.  (^EotTjov,  (I  ^cao^ai,  to  behold),  a  theatre. 


*  Tetrameter^  in  ancient  poetry,  an  iambic  verse  consisting  of  four  feet, 
found  in  the  comic  poets. 

t  Tetrander,  a  plant  having  fotir  stamens. 

t  Tefraptofe,  in  Grammar,  a  noun  that  has  fmtr  cases  only  ;  as,  Lat.  attvs,  &c 

$  Te/rarcA,  a  Roman  governor  of  the /our/A  part  of  a  province ;  a  subordinate 
prince. 

II  Tetroffichy  a  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem,  consisting  of  fmtr  verses. 

V  Teirastyle,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  building  with  four  columns  in  front 

*♦  Tessdate,  to  form  into  gquares  or  checkers  i  to  lay  with  checkered-work. 

ft  Tesferaic,  diversiBed  by  squares;  tesselated. 

tt  Teutonic,  pertaining  to  the  Teutones,  a  people  of  Germany,  or  to  their  lan- 
guage ;  as,  a  noun,  the  language  of  the  Teutones,  the  parent  of  the  German 
Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  native  English. 

$$  Context,  a  weaving  together ;  the  general  series  or  composition  of  discoune ; 
more  particularly,  the  parts  of  a  discourse  which  precede  or  follow  the  sen- 
tence quoted. 

nil  Pretext,  pretence ;  false  appearance ;  ostensible  reason  or  motive  assigned 
or  assumed  as  a  colour  or  cover jfbr  the  real  reason  or  motive. 

Vir  Text,  a  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a  note  or  commentary  is  written. 

**♦  Textual,  Textuary,  contained  in  the  text,  serving  as  a  text. 

iH  Euthanasia,  or  £uihanasy,  an  easy  death, 

ttt  Thaumaturgy,  the  act  of  performing  something  vxmderfvL 
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*amph\t7ie'atre,  n.        jthe'atre,  n.  theat'rical,  a, 

amphi^Ae'a/rai,  a,         tke'atrbXf  a,  ^Aea/Vically,  ad. 

amphi^Aearrlcal,  a.      iheaVric^  a, 

Thec-je  (^rjx^,  a  Ti^TjfAi,  to  put  or  place),  a  place  where  any 
thing  is  deposited  ;  a  repository  or  receptacle, 
|apo<A'ecary,  n.  }biblio//ic'c€,  n.  biblioiA'ccal,  o. 

biblio/A'ccary,  n. 

Theor— OS  (dsw^og),  a  beholder ,  a  speculator, 
^the'orem^  n,  theoret'icy  a.  theor'ical,  a. 

tkeorem'ic,  a.  tkeoret'ical^  a.  /Acor'ically,  ad. 

theorenmt'ic,  a,  theoret' icsiily,  ad.         tAc'orist,  n. 

iAeorcmat'ical,  a.  the'oric,  a.  &  n.  the'orlzey  v. 

^ike'ory,  n. 

The-os  (dso^),  God,  a  god :  as,  a^Aeist,  disbeliever  in  a 

God;  mon'o^Aeist,  believer  in  one  God. 

**apo<Ae'o«is,  n.  ai^ew^'ically,  ad.  a'if^cous,  a. 

tfa'^Aeism,  n.  a^Aewi'icalness,  n.     J|eniAec«t'ic,  o. 

a'^ist,  n.  &  a.  &'theize,  v.  entheasfically,  ad. 

Biheist'iCf  a.  BtheoVogy,  n.  }{en/AM'«iasm,  n. 

BiJieist'icail,  a.  BiJteolo'gian,  n.  enfAu'mst,  n. 

*  AmpMtheatref  a  round  IhetUret  an  edifice  in  an  oval  or  circular  fbrni,  having 
its  area  encoropeiBsed  wiih  nrMAs  of  seats,  rising  higher  as  they  recede  from  the 
area,  on  which  people  used  to  sit  to  view  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  of  wild 
beasts,  and  other  sports.  The  ancient  amphitheatre  was  a  double  theatre.  Tlie 
area  or  cavea,  being  covered  with  sand,  was  called  arena. 

t  Theatre,  among  the  ancients,  an  edifice  for  public  spectacles  or  shows  of  a 
semi-circular  form.  In  modem  times,  a  house  for  the  exhibition  of  dramatic 
performances^ — as  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces;  a  play-house;  a  place  of 
action  or  exhibition. 

XApothecaryy  one  who  practices  pharmacy;  one  who  prepares  drugs  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  keeps  tnem  for  sale. 

^BiUiothece,  a  library :  Bibliothecarift  a  librarian ;  BiUiothecal,  belonging  to 
a  library. 

il  Theorem,  a  proposition  which  considers  the  properties  of  things  already 
made  or  done.  A  ilieorem  is  a  proposition  to  be  j)roved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning. 
A  theorem  is  something  to  be  proved ;  a  proUem  is  something  to  be  done. 

t  Theory,  a  mental  view,  speculation ;  an  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  any  science.  Theory  differs  from  hupoihesis :  Theory  is  founded  on  infer- 
ences drawn  from  principles  established  on  independent  evidence ;  hypothesis 
is  a  proposition  assumed  to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  or  for  what  is  not 
understood. 

**  Apotheosis,  the  act  of  placing  a  prince  or  other  distinguished  person  among 
the  heathen  deities ;  deification,  consecration. 

+t  Atheism,  Athedogy,  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  Supreme 
intelligent  Being.  U  ErUheastic,  having  the  enei^  of  Uod. 

^  Enthusiasm,  a  belief  or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  the  vain  confidence 
or  opinion  of  a  person,  that  he  has  special  divine  communications  from  the 
Supreme  Bein^,  or  familiar  intercourse  with  him ;  heat  of  imagination  ;  violent 
passion  or  excitement  of  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  some  object ;  inspiring  great  or 
extravagant  hope  and  confidence  of  success :  an  elevated  fancy,  a  wamx  iioag^ 
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enf&tinos'lic,  a.  &  n. 

enthusias'tvMyy  ad. 

moofolheism^  n. 

tnoa'olheist,  n. 

pan'lAeism,  n. 

panMe'tf/,  n. 

^uitheis'tic,  a, 

panMtftt'dcal,  a. 

pan^/^on,  n, 

physkxMAeorogy,  n. 

poly^A'eism,  n. 

poly/A'ewf,  n. 

poly<Aef«'/ic,  a. 

poIyMetf'dcal,  a, 
*th^'dTic,  a, 
t^A^'archy,  n. 
Xthe'ism,  n. 
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f  AeM^ic,  a. 
theis't'u^t  a, 
tkeoc'mcy,  n, 
^ocrat'ic,  a. 
theocntficsJ,  a. 

i  the' odicy,  n. 

\\theoV<^aster,  n. 
theos'oay,  n. 
Itheol'ogy,  n. 
(Aeolo'gian,  n. 
t^ol'ogist,  n. 
theolog'ic,  a, 
theolog'icaX^  a. 
theolog'icBlly,  ad, 
tkeoVogize^  v, 
tkeoVogizer,  n, 
t^^om'achy,  n. 
t^om'achist,  n. 


THE 

**<A€op'athy,  n.        [n. 
tt^Aeo-philan'tbropist, 

^Aeo-philan'thropy,  a. 

TAeoph'ilus,  n. 

tAeos'oph^,  n. 

/Aeoeoph'ic,  a. 

tAeofioph'ical,  a. 

tA^os'ophism,  n. 

tA^os'ophist,  91. 
J|/Ae'urgy,  n. 

eAe'urgist,  n. 

fAeurg'ic,  a. 

fA^rg'ical,  a. 

Timo'<Aet«,  or 

Tim'pi%,  fi. 
Htnthe'ism^  n. 

trit^ist,  n. 

tri^eis'tic,  a. 


Therapeu-o  {6sgair6voi)f  to  nursej  to  serve^  to  cttre. 
WWtherapeu'iicB,  n.  therapetU'ic,  a.  therapeut'ical,  a, 

Therm-o«  (^6ff*o5),  toarm,  heated:  as,  ther'mal,  pertaining 
to  heatf  warm 

■''■'■  '1 " 

nation,  an  ardent  zeal,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and  prompts  to  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  laudable  objects. 

*  Tkeandric,  designating  the  union  of  divine  and  human  operation  in  Ckristj 
or  the  joint  agency  of  the  dixirte  and  human  nature. 

t  Twttrcfcy,  government  by  Gorf;— more  commonly  called  theocracy, 

X  7%et<m,  the  belief  or  acKnowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  God, — as  op- 
posed to  atheisriL  Theism  difiers  from  deism,  for  although  deism  implies  a 
oelief  in  the  eustence  of  a  Ood,  yet  it  signifies,  in  modem  usage,  a  denial  of 
revelation,  which  theism  does  not 

$  Theodicy  (i  dico,  to  say),  the  science  of  Chd ;  metaphyseal  theciqgy. 

ii  ITiedogaster,  a  kind  of  quack  in  divinity  /—as,  a  quack  in  medicine  is  called 
medicaster. 

IT  Theology,  divinity,  or  the  science  of  Chd  and  divine  things.  TTkeciogy 
consists  of  ^wo  branches,  natural  and  revealed.  Natural  theology  is  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  (xod  from  his  works,  by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason. 
Revealed  theology  is  that  which  Lb  to  be  learned  only  from  revelation. 

**  Theopathy,  religious  sufi^ring ;  sufiering  foe  the  purpose  of  subduing  sinful 
propensities. 

ft  TheophHanikropist,  lover  of  God  and  man. 

it  Theurgy,  the  art  of  doing  things  which  it  is  (he  pectiliar  province  of  God 
to  do ;  or  the  power  or  act  of  performing  supernatural  things  oy  invoking  the 
names  of  God,  or  of  subordinate  agents ;  magic 

$i$  Triiheismt  the  opinion  or  doctrine  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  the  God- 
head. 

Illi  TherapeuUcs,  that  part  of  medicine  which  respects  the  disooverv  and  appli- 
cation of  remedies  for  diseases.  Therapeutics  teaches  the  use  of  diet  ana  of 
medicines.  A  religious  sect  described  by  Phila  They  were  devotees  to 
religion. 
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♦iso/^rrrft'al,  a.  tJiermom' eter,  n.         f^ermomet'rically,  ad. 

Mer'iwal,  a.  thermomet'rlesii,  a,     tker'moscoipe,  n, 

fther'molBLxnp,  n. 

Thesis  (^stfis,  d,  <ri6v}in,  fo  put  or  place),  a  placing  or  putting: 
as,  hypoth'esiSf  supposition  ;  thet'icd^,  laid  down. 

Xeji^tWema,  n,             ^epen' thesis ,  or  hypo/Ac^ic,  a. 

waathemat'icB.],  a,         epen'/Aesy,  n.  hypo/Ac^'ical,  a. 

saieLthemat'icslly,  ad.     epenthet'ict  a,  hypo/Aei'ically,  ad. 

smsith'ematizey  v.       **ep'iiAem,  n.  JJmetatA'esis,  n. 

tinath'ematizedf  a.      \\ep'ithet,  n.  &  v,  nomothet'ic,  a, 

hnsLth'ematlzer,  n.         epi</tf?t'ic,  a,  nomo^Ae^'ical, «. 

ana^A'emanzing,  a.    }:|hypo<^'ecate,  v.  ||||parafA'esi«,  «. 

anaMematiza'tion,  n.    hypo^A'ecated,  a.  paren7Ae«>,  n. 

{antUA'm^,  w.                hypoi?A'ec«rtng,  a,  paren^^/'ic,  a. 

anti^Aei'ic,  a.                 hypof^ecoVion,  n.  paren/^ci'ical,  a. 

anti^Ac^ical,  a,             hypo</i'eca<or,  n.  iriFpros7^5W,  or 

llapo^^'em,  n.                 hypo(A'm»,  n.  protA'cm,  n. 

*  l80t?termal,  having  equal  or  uniform  temperature. 

t  7'hermolamp,  an  instrument  for  furnishing  light  by  means  of  inflammaHe 
gas. 

t  Arialhema,  excommunication  with  curses.  Hence,  a  curse  or  denunciation 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  accompanying  excommunication.  In  heathen 
mythology,  an  offering  or  present  made  to  some  deity,  and  hung  up  in  a  temple. 
Whenever  a  person  quitted  his  employment,  he  xt  apart,  or  dedicated  his  tools 
to  his  patron-deity. 

$  AntiUiesis,  in  rhetoric,  an  opposition  of  words  or  sentiments ;  contrast, — as, 
*'  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  natter  ourselves  we  leave  them.*' — "  The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself." — "  Excess  of  ceremony  shows  want  of 
breeding." — "  Liberty  iwi/A  laws,  and  government  vjiihout  oppression." — Oppo* 
sition  of  opinions,  controvert- 

11  Apotkesis,  the  reduction  of  a  didocated  bone.  A  place  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  in  the  primitive  churches,  furnished  with  shelves  for  books, 
vestments,  &c. 

IT  Epenthesis,  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word, — 
as,  alituum,  for  alitum. 

**  Epithem,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation  or  poultice,  to  be  applied 
extemallv,  to  strengthen  the  part.  Any  external  application,  or  topical  medi- 
cine. The  term  has  been  restricted  to  liquids  in  wnich  clothes  are  dipped  to 
be  apjcfied  to  a  part 

tt  Epithet,  an  adjective  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
is  applied,  or  an  attributive  expressing  some  quality  ascribed  to  it, — as,  a  ver- 
dant lawn  ;  a  briUiani  appearance ;  a  just  man ;  an  accurate  description. 

tt  Hypothecate,  to  pledge,  and  properly  to  pledge  the  keel  of  a  ship,  that  is, 
the  ship  itself,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money  borrowed  to  c^rcy  on  a 
voyage. 

$$  Metathesis,  trwoBposition ;  a  figure  b5r  which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a 
word  are  transposed,— ^as,  pistris  for  pristis.  In  medicine,  a  cfiange  or  remwal 
of  a  morbid  cause  without  expulsion. 

nil  Parc^iesis,  in  grammar,  apposition,  or  the  placing  of  two  or  more  nouns  in 
the  same  case. 

irir  Prosthesis,  or  Prothesis,  in  surgery,  the  addition  of  an  artificial  part  to 
Bupply  a  defect  of  the  body,— as,  a  wooden  leg,  &c. 

aft* 
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*proBihet'\Cy  a,  syn//tc/'ical,  a,  l^lhe'sis,  n. 

jsyn'thesis,  n,  syn/^i'ically,  ad.         thet'ica\,  a, 

Bynlhet'iCf  a.  pheme,  n. 

Thorax,  ac-w,  m.  3.  the  inward  part  of  the  breast^  the 

chest,  the  breast — \\tho'rax,  n.  thorac'ic,  a. 
Thor-cts,  or  rather  Torus,  m.  2.  a  bed — iho'ralj  a, 
Thron-^s,  m.  2.  (d^ovog),  a  king^s  seat,  a  throne :  as,  de- 
throne\  disen^rowe',  or  unthroTie',  to  drive  from  a  throne^ 
to  divest  of  royalty ;  enthrone',  or  inthrone',  to  place -on 
a  throne. 

d'lsmthrone',  v,         '    renthro'nmg,  n, 
enthrone',  v,  remthrone',  v. 

enthro'ned,  a.  reinthro'ned,  a. 

enthro'ning,  a.  Teintkro'nmg,  a, 

inthrone',  v,  reinthro'nize,  v, 

inthro'nize,  v,  throne,  n.  &  v. 

inthroniza'tion,  n,        thro'ned,  a, 
re-enthrone',  v,  unthrone',  v. 

renthro'ned,  a. 


dethrone'^  v. 
dethro'ned,  a, 
dethro'ner,  n, 
dethro'ning,  c 
dethrone'ment,  n. 
dethro'nize,  v. 
dlaenthrone',  v. 
d\senthro'n€^,  a. 
disenthro'ning,  a. 

Thym-os  (^ufjLog),  the  soul  or  mind, 
^en'thymeme,  n.         **epthum€tf'ic,  a, 
enthymemat'ica],  a,      epithumet'ica},  a, 

Thyre-os  (du^sog),  a  shield — thy'roid,  a, 


M^th'ymj,  n. 
lii^th'ymous,  a. 


*  Proslhetic,  prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word. 

t  SyiiikesiSf  composition,  or  the  puUing  of  two  or  more  things  together, — as, 
in  compound  medicines.  In  Logic,  composition,  or  that  process  of  reasoning  in 
which  we  advance  by  a  regular  chain  from  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved,  fill  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion. 
Sjmthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysts  or  resduiion.  In  Surgery,  the  operation  by 
\vhich  divided  parts  are  re-united.  In  Chemistry,  the  uniting  of  elements  into 
a  compound ;  the  opposite  of  analysis,  which  is  the  separation  of  a  compound 
into  its  constituent  parts.  That  water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
is  proved  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis. 

i  Theme,  a  suDJect  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or  speaks.  A  short 
dissertation  composed  by  a  student;  the  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived ;  the  root 

$  Thesis,  a  position,  a  theme,  a  subject ;  something  laid  down  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  In  Logic,  every  proposition  may  be  divided  into  thesis  and  hype 
thesis^  Thesis  contains  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  and  hypothesis  the  con- 
dition of  the  affirmation  or  negation. 

II  Thorax,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  human  skeleton,  which  conaists  of  ^e 
bones  of  the  chest ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  chesL 

f  Enthymeme,  in  rhetoric,  an  argiunent  consisting  of  only  two  propositions, 
an  antecedent  and  a  conseauent  deduced  from  it, — as,  we  are  dependent  creek- 
tares,  therefore  we  should  be  humble.  Here  the  major  proposition  is  suppres- 
sed ;  the  complete  syllogism  would  be,  dependent  creatures  should  be  humble; 
we  are  dependent  creatures,  therefore  we  should  be  humble. 

*  Epithumetic,  Epithumetical,  inclined  to  lust  /  pertaining  to  the  animai  /«•• 
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Thus,  thur-?*,  n,  3.  incense^  frankincense. 
*/Au'rible,  n.  Mwrif 'erous,  a,  Murifica'tion,  n, 

TiBi-wj,  /.  1.  the  shin-hone;  a  Jiute  or  pipe — tift'tal,  a, 
TiM-£o,  t?.  2.  to  fear :  as,  in^/wi'idate,  to  make  fearful. 

intim'idsLtej  v,  iwn'id,  a,  jtim'oroua^  a, 

intim'idaXedy  a.  tim'idly,  ad.  tim'orousiy,  ad. 

in^tm'idating,  a.  tim'idnees,  n.  tim'orousness,  n. 

iwlimida'tion,  n.  ^imid'ity,  n. 

Time  (ti/xyj,  a  tiw,  to  value),  value  ;  honour,  esteem. 
Jftwioc'racy,  n.  Ti'mon,  n.  Ttmo'theus,  n. 

2'ime'us,  w.  yi?w'othy,  n.  Ti'tus,  n. 

TiNG-o,  tinctum,  v.  3.  (rsyyu),  to  dip,  to  stain  or  sjyrinhle, 

to  colour  or  paint :  as,  ^Xtaint',  to  taint  or  corrupt,  to 

disgrace. 

}at/a*»'(?er,  n.                tamt'mg,  a.  ting'ent,  a. 

Siitaint',  V.                     taint'less,  a.  ting'iDg,  a. 

attom/'ed,  a.              **tinct,  v.  &>  n.  tint,  n.  &>  v. 

oXtaint'mg,  a.                tinc'ture,  n.  &  v.  unting'ed,  a. 

Bttaint^ment,  n.            tinc'tured,  a.  untaint'ed,  a. 

oXtairU'iire,  n.               tinc'turing,  a.  untaint'edly,  ad. 

\{mezzotin'to,  n.             tinge,  v.  &  n.  un/ain^'edness,  n 

^taint,  n.  &  v.                ting'^d,  a.  un<inc7ured,  a. 

taint'ed,  a. 
TiTiLL-o,  V.  I.  to  tickle,  to  affect  by  slight  touches. 

tifillaie,  v.  -Wtick'le,  v,  &  a.  tick'lmh,  a. 

tit'illating,  a.  tick'lex,  n.  tick'UBhnesa,  n, 

titilla'tion,  n.  tickling,  a.  &  n. 

TiTUL-t7s,  m.  2.  title,  inscription,  or  appellation :  as,  dis- 
eiiti'tle,  disii'tle,  to  deprive  of  title  or  right 

*  TyiuriUe,  a  censor,  a  pan  for  incense :  Thuriferoua,  fvoducing  or  bearing 
frankincense :  Thurijication,  the  act  of  fuming  with  incense^  or  the  act  of  burn- 
ing incense. 

T  Timorous,  /eorful  of  dangers ;  indicating  fear,  full  of  scruples. 

t  Titifocracyt  government  by  men  of  property,  who  are  possessed  of  a  certain 
income. 

^Attainder,  a  stmning,  a  corruption  of  blood ;  hence,  the  judgment  or  sen- 
.  tence  upon  a  person  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  which  aitainlt,  taints,  or 
corrupts  his  blood,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  inherit  lands. 

II  Mezzotinto,  a  particular  manner  of  engravuig,  or  representation  of  figures 
on  copper,  in  imitation  oi  painting  in  Indian  ink. 

%  Taint,  to  imbue,  to  stain,  to  tarnish  ;  to  corrupt,  to  infect,  to  poison. 

**  Tinct,  Tincture,  Tinge,  Tint,  colour,  dye,  shade,  taste ;  or  rather  a  slight 
degree  of  some  colour,  taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused  into  another  sub- 
stance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it 

tt  Tickle,  to  touch  lightly,  and  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  which  can- 
not be  described.  A  sligKt  sensation  of  this  kind  may  give  pleasure,  but  when 
violent,  it  is  insufferable.    To  please  by  slight  gratification. 
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dmenti'tle,  ».  ti'tle,  n.  &  v.  t'^^'^^^'t  «•  ^  ^' 

di»ri'rte,  p.  <t'/ted,  a.  tWularly,  ad. 

*enti'tle,  v.  H'Uelesa,  a.  ti/ukr'ity,  n. 

enacted,  d.  <i'/te-page,  n.  rti'Miary,  «.  &  n. 

ena'l/ing,  a.  It'/Zing,  a.  unti'tled,  a. 

ToBico,  a  province.of  Yucatan  in  Spanish  America. 

Xtobac'co,  n.  tobac'conlsX,  n.  <o6ac'co-pipe,  n. 

Toga,  /.  1.  a  foo5e  Jhwing  woollen  robe ;  a  goum. 

fto'gated,  or  lo'^ed, ». 

ToLER-o,  toleralum,  v,  I.  {a  tollo),  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to 

endure:  as,  iutot'erahle,  not  to  be  borne  or  endured. 

kktoterahle,  a.  intolera'tion,  n.  tel'eranU  a. 

mtol'erahiy,  ad,  tol'erah\e,  a.  tot'emte^  v. 

mtol'erahlenesB,  n.       foZ'erably,  ad.  <o/'crated,  a. 

intoVernncet  n.  fo/'erableness^  n.  /oZ'crating,  a. 

intolerant,  fl.  dt  n.       to/'crance,  ?r.  tofera'don,  n. 

intol'eroXedt  a. 
ToLL-o,  V.  3.  to  raise,  to  lift  up :  as,  extd',  to  raise  in 
words  or  eulogy,  to  praise,  to  magnify. 

(attoZ'/ent,  a.  &  n.         exto/7ed,  a,  entol'ling,  a. 

extol',  V.  extol'ler,  n.  ^toU,  n.  &,v, 

ToMENT-iw,  71.  2.  (a  tondeo),  down — **toment'ous,  a. 
ToM-os  (rofjw>^,  a  TfifAvw,  to  ct^),  a  cutting ;  a  division :  asr 

ana^'omize,  to  dissect  an  animal ;  a^'om,  indivisihle  par- 

ticle* 

*  Entide,  to  give  a  ft^  to ;  to  give  or  prefix  a  name  or  appdUuion ;  to  saper- 
icribe  or  prefix  as  a  title ;— hence,  as  titles  are  evidences  of  claims  or  property, 
10  give  a  dcam  to ;  to  give  a  right  to  demand  or  receive ;  to  qualify ;  to  dignify 
by  a  tide  or  honourable  appellation. 

i  Titular,  TvtuUtrif,  consisting  in  a  title  or  name  only ;  pertaining  to  a  tide, 

X  ToUmcco,  a  plant,  a  native  of  America,  much  used  fbt  smoking  and  chewinff, 
and  in  snufiT,— so  named,  from  Tdbaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  in  Spanira 
America,  where  it  was  first  found  by  tiie  Spaniards.  But  this  account  of  its 
origin  is  very  doubtful.  Las  Casas  says,  that  in  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
^e  Spaniards  saw  in  Cuba  many  persons  smokini^  dry  herbs  or  leaves  roiled 
op  in  tubes  called  tobacos.  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  St.  Dominique,  says, 
that  the  instrument  used  in  smoking  was  called  tobaco. 

$  Togatedt  Toeed,  dressed  in  a  gown,  gowned ;  wearing  a  gown* 

n  AUoUent,  lifiing  up.  raising ;  also,  a  muscle  which  raises  some  part,  as  the 
«ar,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  the  upper  eyelid ;— otherwise  called  levator  or  ete- 
vator, 

IT  T6U,  to  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell ;  in  law,  to  take  away,  to  annul. 

*♦  Tomentous,  in  botany,  downy,  nappy,  cottony,  or  flocky ;  consisting  of  all 
kinds  of  stuflfing  for  cushions  or  beds,— as,  down,  feaOters,  hair,  wool,  chaff,  Ac. 
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♦anat'omy,  n. 

ana^ojn'ical,  a, 

anatom'ically,  ad, 

ana^'oTTiist,  n. 

anaf'omize,  v, 

anatomized,  a. 

anat'omizer,  n. 

anat'omizing,  a, 
fandranat'omy,  n. 
tangio^omy,  n. 
^apot'ome,  or 

apo/'omy,  n. 
Ili^rioromy,  ti. 

af  om, ». 

a^oTTi'ic,  a. 

a/om'ical,  a. 

a^'om^like,  a. 

a^'omism,  n. 

at'omist,n. 
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iriwroncho^'omy,  n, 
**cj^stoi'omy,  n. 
ttdichoi'omy,  n. 
ttdichoi'omize,  r. 

dicho<'of?ious,  a. 
({en'tomoZite,  n. 

enfomorogy,  n. 

en/OTnoIog'ical,  a. 

enfomol'ogist,  n. 
Illlepit'om^,  or 

epi^'omy,  n. 

epk'omize,  v. 

epit'omized,  a. 

epi^'omizer,  or 

epi^'omist,  n. 

epitomizing,  a. 
IFirgpstrof'omy,  n. 
***lithot'omy,  n. 
tttlith'oiome,  n. 


TOM 

litho/'omist,  n. 

lithotom'ic,  a. 

neuro^'omy,  n. 

neuro^om'ical,  a. 

neuro^'omist,  n. 

omphalo^'omy,  n. 
tttonkot'omy,  n. 

pharyngot'omy,  ?i. 

phlebot'omy,  n, 

phlebot'omist,  n. 

phlebotomize,  v. 

stereo^omy,  tu 

stereofom'ical,  a, 

tome^  n, 
{^{tracheo^bmy,  n. 
||||||tricho«'omy,  n. 

trichof  omous,  a. 
iririTzoof'omy,  n. 

zoot'omist,  n. 


*  Anatomy t  (See  p.  39.)  the  art  of  dismcHng^  or  artificially  separating  tlie  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  animal  body,  to  discover  their  situation,  structure,  and 
economy ;  the  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  learned  by  dissection ;  the 
act  of  dividing  any  thing,  corporeal  or  intellectual,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing its  parts, — as,  me  analomy  of  a  i^nt,  or  of  a  discourse. 

T  AndranaUmyt  the  dissection  of  a  human  body,  especially  of  a  male. 

t  Angiotomy,  ine  opening  of  a  vessel,  whether  a  vein  or  an  artery,  as  in  bleed- 
ing.   R  includes  bom  arteriotomy ondphlebotomy. 

^ApotomCf  in  mathematics,  the  difference  between  two  incommensurable 
quantities;  also,  a  term  in  music. 

(I  Arteriotomy,  the  opening  of  an  artery  by  the  lancet,  finr  the  purpose  of 
letting  blood. 

T  Sronchotomy,  an  ineision  into  the  wind-pipe  or  huynz,  between  the  rings ; 
— called  also  Tracheotomy. 

**  Cystotomy,  the  act  or  practice  of  opening  encysted  tumors,  fi>r  the  dis- 
charge of  morbid  matter. 

HDidiotomy,  division  or  distribtUion  of  ideas  by  pairs ;  in  astronomy,  that 
phase  of  the  moon  in  which  it  appears  bisected,  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  as 
at  the  quadratures. 

It  Dichotomize,  to  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide  into  pairs. 

$$  Entomdite,  a  fossil  substance  bearing  the  figure  of  an  insect,  or  a  petrified 
tnsecL 

Ilii  Epitome  or  Epitomy,  an  abridgement;  a  brief  summary  or  abstract  of  any 
book  or  writing ;  a  compendium,  containing  the  substance  of  principal  matters 
of  a  book. 

irir  Oastrotomy,  the  operation  of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  abdomen. 

•**  Lithotomy,  (See  p.  279.) 

fffUthotome,  a  stone  so  formed  naturally,  as  to  appear  as  if  cut  artificially. 

ttt  Onkotomy  (ab  (Jyicoj,  onkos,  tumor),  in  surgery,  the  opening  of  a  tumor  or 
abscess. 

^  Tracheotomy,  see  above  Bronchotomy, 

illlli  Trichotomy,  division  into  three  parts. 

iriTT  Zootomy,  the  dissecting  of  animal  bodies ;  anatomy,  particularly  the  dts- 
secting  of  boches  of  beasts  or  brute  animals;  comparative  anatomy,  or  the 
anatomy  of  brute  animals. 
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Toif-os  (covoff,  a  cttvoj,  to  stretch)^  tension  or  stretching;  a 
tone  or  sound:  as,  binofonous,  of  two  notes;  isoUm'ic, 
havine  equal  tones. 

as/on't^  fl.  det'onized,  a. 

♦aston'ish,  v.  del'onizing,  a. 

as/on'ished,  a.  Aetoniza'tiovL,  n. 

as/on'ishing,  a.  ^  n.    homo^'oTious,  a. 

aslon'ishingly,  oJ.      IThypcrf'cntwe,  n. 

as/on'ishingness,  n.  '''^tone',  v. 


as/on' ishment,  n. 

astouTui^  V. 
fa/'ony,  n. 

a/on'ic,  a. 
|aUu7ie\  V. 

aUu'ned,  a, 

aUu'ning,  a. 
Jbar'y^onc,  n«  dt  a. 

bino/'onous,.  a. 
Ilde^'onate^  v. 

de/'oTiated,  a. 

det'onating,  a. 

de£o7ui7ion,  n. 

defonize,  v. 


tfin'^onate,  r. 
intona'2ion»  n. 
isoton'ic,  a. 
mon'o(one,  n. 
moDOton'ic,  a. 
monot'ony,  n. 
monot'onous,  a. 

inODO('07lOUSlY,  0(2. 

ox'y^onc,  n.  &.  a. 
ttperitone'um,  n. 

perito'neal,  a. 
•  sem'itone,  n, 

semitoTilc,  a. 
((syn^on'ic,  a. 


||||<^un'c2er,  n.  &  v. 

/Aun'(^r-bolt,  n. 

thun'der-cla^  ru 

thun'deT-clovLd,  n. 

<Aun'<ferer,  n. 

f  Aun'ctering,  a.  &  n. 

<Aun'(ferous»  a. 

thun'der-shawerf  n. 

<Aun'(fer-storin,  n. 
iriTtAtfit'cfer-struck,  a. 

ton^,  n.  &.  V. 

to'ned,  o. 
***ton'ic^  a,  &,n. 

ton'ical,  a. 

fone'less,  a. 
tttTri7on,  n. 
tlttri'toiie,  n. 
q{\tune,  n.  &  v. 

turned,  a. 

ru'ning,  o. 


*  iUtom«&,  AatouiK2»  to  stun  or  strike  dumb  with  sudden  fear,  terror,  surprise 
or  wonder ;  to  amaze ;  to  confound  with  some  sudden  passion. 

t  Atony » debility ;  relaxation ;  a  want  of  tone  at  tension ;  defect  of  moseolar 
power;  palsy. 

t  AUune,  to  make  musical ;  to  tune  or  put  in  tune;  to  acQust  one  tound  to 
another ;  to  make  accordant 

^BarytonBt  a  grave  deep  sound  or  male  voice ;  in  Grammar,  a  verb  which 
has  no  accent  marked  on  the  last  syllable,  the  mve  etccent  being  understood. 

II  Detonate,  Detonue,  to  explode,  to  bum  with  a  sudden  rmort 

IT  Hypotenuse,  in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side  or  a  right-angled  tri> 
angle,  or  the  Une  that  subtends  the  right  angle. 

**  intone^  to  utter  a  sound,  or  a  deep  protracted  souTid. 

'H'  hUonc^e^  to  sound ;  to  sound  the  notes' of  the  musical  scale ;  to  thunder, 

\X  Peritoneum,  a  thin,  smooth,  lubricous  membrane  investing  the  whole  inter> 
nal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  more  or  less  complelely»  all  viscera  contained 
in  it.  $$  Syntonic,  in  music,  sharp ;  intensew 

nil  Thunder,  the  sound  which  ibllovra  an  explosion  of  electricity  o^  lighten- 
ing; the  report  of  a  discharge  of  electrical  fluid,  that  is^of  its  passage  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  a  cloud 
{Thunder  \s  not  lightnings  but  the  eflect  of  it)    Any  loud  noise, 

irir  Thunder-struck,  astonished,  amazed ;  struck  dumb  by  something  surpris- 
iog  or  terrible*  suddenly  presented  to  the  mind  or  view. 

'^**  Tonic,  literally,  increasing  tension ;  hence,  increasing  health,^-a8,  tonic 
power ;  also,  relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

ttt  7ViVo»,  in  mythology,  a  fabled  sea  denu-god,  supposed  to  be  the  trumpeter 
of  Neptune.  He  is  represented  by  poets  and  painters  as  half  man  and  hal^fish. 
A  ^enus  of  the  molluscal  oider  of  worms.  A  bird  of  the  West  Indies,  famous 
for  its  notes,  t||  TrUone,  in  music,  a  false  concord ;  a  dissonant  intervaL 

$$$  Tune,  a  series  of  musical  noUs  in  some  particular  measure,  and  coosini* 
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ftf'ner,  n.  /u'nableness,  n.  untune',  v. 

tu'nahie,  a.  tune'ful,  a,  nntu'nahie,  a. 

iunahly,  ad,  tune'lesa,  a, 

TopHET  (nan,  Heb.  a  drum) ;  hell — *to'phet,  n. 
ToPH-cr-s,  m.  2.  a  sand  or  gravel-stone. 

itoph,  or  to^phusy  n,  pophh'ceous,  a. 

Top-OS  (Toiroff),  a  place,  a  tract  of  country. 

i/c/parch,  n.  top'ically,  ad,  topograph'ical,  a. 

toparchy^  n.  **«opogr'raphy,  n.  topograph 'ically,  ad, 

Ifop'ic,  n,  &  a.  fopog'rapher,  n,         ttuto'ptan,  a. 

top'ical,  a,  fopograph'ic,  a,  uto'pical,  a, 

ToREUMA,  at-05  (To^gufxa,  aro^,  It  ro^euw,  <o  carve) ,  sculpture 

— tt^oreumatog'raiphy,  n. 
ToRP-£o,  t).  2.  to  benumb t  to  be  void  of  feeling ,  or  motion- 
less :  as,  tor'penU  benumbed, 
torpe'doy  n,  {{tor'pid,  a.  tor'pitude,  n. 

tor'pent,  a.  &  n.  tor'^jidness,  n,  tor'por^  n, 

torpee'cencBf  n,  torpid'ity,  n,  torporiric,  a, 

torpes'cent,  a, 
ToRR-j;o,  V.2,  to  dry,  to  parch,  to  burn, 
WWtor'refyj  v,  torrefac'tion,  n.        ***torVid,  a. 

tor'rified,  a.  ITIFtor'rent,  n.  &  a.  tor'ridnese,  n. 

tor'rcfying,  fl. 

ing  of  a  single  series,  for  one  voice  or  instrument,  the  effect  of  which  is  mdody ; 
or  a  union  of  two  or  more  series  or  parts  to  be  sung  or  played  in  concert,  tne 
eflfect  of  which  is  harmony.  Sounds  note ;  harmoxiy,  order,  concert  of  parts ; 
the  state  of  giving  the  proper  sounds ;  proper  state  for  use  or  application ;  right 
disposition,  m  temper  or  humor. 

•  TopheU  hell, — so  called  from  a  place  east  of  Jerusalem,  where  children 
were  burnt  to  M(^och,  and  where  drums  were  used  to  drown  their  cries. 

t  Toph,  TopkuSj  a  Und  of  sandstone, 

X  Topihaceous,  gritty,  sandy,  rough,  stony. 

i  Topardi,  the  principal  man  in  a  city  or  country. 

\\  Toparchy,  a  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  a  petty  country 
governed  by  a  taparch.    Judea  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  toparchies. 

H  Topic,  any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument;  in  medicine,  an  external 
remedy. 

**  Topography,  the  description  of  a  particular  place,  city,  town,  manor,  parish, 
cr  tract  of  land.    It  is  of  more  limited  application  than  chorography. 

ft  Utopian  or  Utopical  (ab  iv,  bene,  good),  ideal,  not  real,  imagmary,  chimeri* 
cal,  fanciful, — so  called  from  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  Utopia,  or  imagnuiry  com- 
monwealth. 

It  Toreumatography,  a  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso-relievos. 

$$  Torpid,  having  lost  motion,  or  the  power  of  exertion  or  feeling,  numb  ; 
hence,  dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  becomes 
torpid  by  indolence- 

nil  Torrefy,  to  dry  by  a  fire ;  to  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores ;  to  dry  or 
parch,  as  drugs. 

inr  Torrent,  a  violent  rushing  rapid  stream,  as  down  a  precipice ;  a  strong 
current. 

♦*♦  Torndt  parched,  dried  with  heat ;  violently  hot,  burning,  or  parching. 
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ToRT-rui^  sup.  (d  torqueo,  v,  2.  to  turn  or  bend  with  some 
force),  to  twist,  to  writhe :  as,  contort',  to  twist  together ; 
detori',  to  twist,  to  pervert ;  intort',  to  twist,  to  wind. 


contorf,  V. 
caatort'ed,  a, 
contor'tion,  or 
contor'sion,  n. 
detort',  V. 
de/ort'ed,  a, 
detort'mg,  a. 
Hetar'sion,  cnr 
detor'tioa,  n. 

♦distort',  r.  &,  a, 
distort'ed,  a. 
distort'mg,  a, 
distortion,  n. 

^extort',  V. 
extort'ed,  a. 
extort'er,  n, 
extort'ing,  a. 
extar'tion,  n, 
ex/or'/ioner,  n. 
extor'tious,  a. 


extors'ive,  a, 

extors'ively,  ad. 

intort',  V, 

intort'ed,  a, 

iatort'mg,  a. 

intor'sion,  n. 
Xretort',  v.  &  n. 

retort'ed,  a. 

retort'er,  n, 

retorting,  it.  &  a. 

retor'tion, ». 

self-torment'or,  n. 

self-torment'ing,  a, 
} /or 'ment,  n. 

torment',  v. 

torment'ed,  a, 

torment'ing,  a.  &  n, 

torment'or,  n. 
Wtorse,  n. 
iitor'sel,  n. 


'^tor'so,  n. 
Wtort,  n. 

tort'ile,  a, 

eor'«ion,  n. 

tor'tion,  n, 

tor'tiouB,  a, 

tort'ive,  a, 
Xltort'o\ae,  n. 

tort'oise-shell,  n. 

tort'ure,  n.  &  v. 

tort'urer,  n. 

tort^ured,  a. 

tort'uringj  a, 

tort'urmgly,  ad, 

tort'ttovLS,  a. 

tort'iiousness,  n, 

tortuos' ity,  n. 

torv'ity,  n. 
{Jtorv'ous,  a. 

undistort'ed,  a. 


ToT-cr-s,  a.  whole,  all:  as,  to'tol,  whole,  full 

WWfkcto'tum,  n.  to'talyO,  to7alness,  n. 

lisurtOMt',  n.  to' tally,  ad.  iotal'ity,  n. 

Toxic-uM,  n.  2.  (^  To|ov,  a  bow  or  arrow),  poison. 

Torrid  Zoney  in  geography,  that  space  or  broad  belt  of  the  earth  included 
belWeen  the  tropics,  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  eveiy  year, 
and  where  the  lieat  is  always  great 

*  Distort,  to  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular  shape ;  to  vorest  from  the  true 
meaning ;  to  pervert. 

t  Extort,  to  draw  from  by  force  or  compulsion ;  to  wrest  or  wring  from  by 
physical  force,  by  menace,  duresse,  violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal  means. 

I  Retort,  to  throw  back ;  to  return  an  argument,  accusation,  censure,  or  in- 
civility ;  to  bend  or  curve  back. 

$  Torment,  a  twisting ;  extreme  pain,  anguish ;  that  which  gives  pain  or 
miseiy. 

il  Torse,  in  Heraldry,  a  wreath 

IT  Torsel,  any  thine  in  a  twisted  form. 

**  Torso,  the  trunk  of  a  statue  mutilated  of  head  and  limbs. 

tt  Tort,  in  law,  any  wrong  or  injury :  Tortious,  injurious ;  in  law,  implying 
tort,  or  injury,  for  which  the  law  gives  damages. 

It  Tortoise,  an  animal  covered  v^ith  shell  or  crust    (See  Testudo,  p.  456.) 

%  Torvous,  sour  of  aspect ;  stern  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 

II!)  Factotum,  literally,  do  every  thing ;  a  servant  employed  to  do  aU  kinds  of 
work. 

irir  Surtout  (Fr.)  literally,  over  dU;  b.  man's  coat  to  be  worn  over  his  othef 
garments. 
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♦intojc'tcate,  v.  &  a,       intoar'icating,  a,  f/oa:'«cal,  a. 

infod;'tcated,  a.  in/oa:tca7ion,  n.  f/oxtcol'ogy,  w. 

Trache-^,  yi  1.  (a  ^goL-xyg,  rough),  the  wind-pipe. 
\tra'chea^  n,  H^ra'c^ocele,  n.  l/ra'c%^e,  n. 

tra'cAeal,  a,  tracheoVomyj  n.  iracAyCic,  a. 

Trad-0,  traditum,  v.  3.  to  deliver  or  gtre,  to  Aanrf  down. 

arch-^rai'tor,  n.  frflrftti'oner,  n.  trai'tresB,  ru 

**traditi'on,  n.  £ra<fe'ti'onist,  n.  <rat7orly,  u. 

frcK^id'onal,  a.  trad'itive,  a.  <rat' torous,  a. 

/rflrfi/i'onally,  ad.      jftrad'itor,  n.  trai'torously,  ad. 

traditi'onwy,  a,  &  n.  J|/rai7or,  n.  &  a.  irat^oroDsness,  n. 

Trackedi-^,  /  1.  (d  T^ayoj,  a  ^oa<,  &  w5ij,  a  5on^),  tragedy. 

8uperfrflg''ical,  a.  fra^'ical,  o.  (rfl^tcom'ic,  o. 

ij^rog-'erfy,  n.  /rog^'ically,  flrf.  tragicom'ica\,  a. 

trage^di&Uf  n.  frfl^'icalness,  n.  /rfl^/com'ically,  ad. 

trag'ic,  a.  Hll^rag-tcom'edy,  n. 

Trah-^,  tractum,  v.  3.  to  draw:  as,  at/rofc^',  to  rfraw)  to; 

con^rac^',  to  draw  together ;  extract' ,  to  draw  out ;  sub- 

tract\  to  draw  under  or  from. 
TTITabs/rtfc^',  v.  &  a.         abs^rac^'edness,  n.        abs^roc^'ive,  a. 

nb'Btract,  n.  abstracting,  a.  abstrac/'ly,  ad. 

hhatract'edj  a.  abstroc'tion,  n.  abs/rac^ness,  n. 

abs^rac^'edly,  <ul.         Bbstractiii'ouB,  a.  hUract\  v, 

*IwUmoatef  to  inebriate,  to  make  drunk, — as  with  spiritous  liquon;  to 
excite  the  spirits  to  a  kind  of  delirium ;  to  elate  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  mad- 
ness. (Intoxicate,  properly,  to  make  stupid,  as  with  poison,  with  which  the 
ancients  dipped  the  point  of  their  arrows.)  t  Toxical,  poiaonouB. 

X  Toxicology,  a  discourse  on  poisons,  or  the  doctrine  of  poisons. 

i  Trachea,  m  anatomy,  the  wind-pipe. 

II  Tracheocele,  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  bronchoceie  or  goiter. 

IT  Trachyte,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock. 

**  Tradition,  delivery,  the  act  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  another ;  the 
deiioering  of  opinions,  doctrines,  practices,  rites,  and  customs  orally,  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity ;  that  which  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  by  oral  communication. 

ft  Traditor,  a  ddiverer ;  a  name  of  infamy  given  to  Christians  who  ddivered 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  goods  of  the  Church  to  their  persecutors,  to  save  their 
lives. — MUner. 

H  Traitor,  one  who  violates  his  allegiance,  and  betrays  his  country ;  one  guilty 
of  treason ;  one  who  betrays  his  trust.    (See  Treason^ 

$$  Tragedy,  see  p.  271. 

Illi  Tragi-comedy,  a  kind  of  dramatic  piece,  representing  some  action  passed 
among  eminent  persons,  the  event  of  which  is  not  unhappy,  in  which  serious 
and  comic  scenes  are  blended ;  a  species  of  composition  not  now  used,  or  held 
in  little  estimation. 

irir  Abstract,  to  draw  from ;  also,  a  summarj',  or  epitome,  containing  the  sub- 
stance, a  general  view,  or  the  principal  heads  of  a  treatise  or  writing ;  but,  an 
extract,  is  a  passage  faAen  from  a  book  or  writing. 

40 
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aUroc^'ed,  a. 

tiUract'ing,  a, 

nUract'inslyt  ad, 

tttract'ihle^  a. 

at/roc/tbirity,  n. 

nXjtrac'tion,  n. 

BUract'iCi  a, 

aUrac^ical,  a, 

aUra(rf'ile,  a. 

at/roc/'ive,  a,  &  n. 

at/racf'ively,  od. 

attractiveness,  n. 

hUract'oTf  n. 
♦at/ra'Aent,  a.  &,n, 
fbe/rfly',  ». 

be^rajr'ed,  a. 

be/my'er,  n. 

be/ray'ing,  a. 

con'trocf,  n. 

con/rac^'ed,  a. 
coD^roc^'edly,  ad. 
contractednesBf  n. 
coatract'ingt  a, 
contrac'tionf  n. 
contracVor,  n. 
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con/rac/'ible,  tf.  (iro^ -net,  n. 

con/raci'tbleness,  n.  ITdrog^'gle,  p. 


con/rac/ibil'ity,  n. 

confrflcf'ile,  a. 

con^roc^il'ity,  n, 

de/roc^'ed,  «. 
|de/rac/',  v. 

defrocf'ing,  «. 

de(r«c^ingly,  oiJ. 

de/rflc7ion,  n, 

de/rac'^'ous,  a. 

defracCor,  n. 

de^raci'ress,  n, 

defrflcCive,  a. 

detf  flct'ory,  a, 
\d\stract\  V, 

dis/roci'ed,  a. 

dis<racf'edly,  ad, 

dis^ract'edness,  n. 

dis/rac/'er,  n. 

dis/roc^'ing,  «. 

di8/rac7ion,  n. 

dis/raci'ive,  i. 

drag'geHj  a, 
drag'g'mg,  a. 


drag'gled,  a, 

drag'gling,  a. 
**drail,  V, 
^^draiOf  V,  &,n. 

draw'ahle,  a, 

Jldraw'h&ck,  n, 
{draio'bridge,  n. 
draw'ee,  n. 
draw'er,  n. 
||||rfrflio'-net,  n. 

iriTcfraiij'-well,  ru 
drato'ing,  a.  &  n, 
draw'ing'UmsteTf  n. 

***c/r«ic'ing-room,  n. 

^Wex'tract,  n, 
extract'^  v. 
extracf'ed,  a. 
extract'ingt  a, 
extrac'tiouj  n, 
extract'v/e,  a.  &  n. 
extract'or^  n, 
incon^roc^'ed,  a, 
inconf  roc^'tble,  a, 

Wlmtract'ahle,  a. 


*  AttraherUt  drawing  to;  or,  as  a  noun,  that  which  draws  to. 

t  Betray,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an  enemv  by  treachery  or  fraud,  in 
violation  of  trust;  to  violate  by  fraud  or  unfaithfulness;  to  violate  confidence 
by  disclosing  a  secret,  to  expose ;  to  disclose  ;  to  mislead ;  to  show,  to  deliver 
up,  in  breach  of  trust 

t  Detract^  literally,  to  draw  from  or  down.  Hence,  to  take  away  from  the 
reputation  or  merit,  through  envy,  malice,  or  other  motive ;  hence,  to  detract 
from,  is  to  lessen  or  depreciate  reputation  or  worth ;  to  derogate  from. 

$  Distract,  to  draw  apart  or  asunder,  to  puU  in  different  directions ;  hence,  to 
divide  or  separate ;  hence,  to  throw  into  confusion ;  to  turn  or  draw  from  any 
object ;  to  draw  towards  different  objects ;  hence,  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to 
harass ;  to  disorder  the  reason,  to  derange  the  regular  operations  of  intellect 

li  Drag,  to  draw  along  the  ground  by  main  force. 

IT  Draggle  (dim.  of  dra^,  to  wet  and  dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground  or  mud, 
or  on  wet  grass ;  to  drabble.  *♦  DraU,  to  iraiJ,  to  draggle. 

tt  Draw,  lopuU  along,  to  haul.        U  Drawback,  money  or  amount  paid  back. 

^  Drau^iage,  a  bridge  which  may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  to  admit  or 
hinder  communication. 

nil  Draw-net,  a  net  for  catching  the  larger  sorts  of  fowls,  made  of  pack-thread, 
with  wide  meshes. 

irir  Draw-well,  a  deep  well,  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or  pole. 

***  Drawing-room,  a  room  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  k 
written  by  Coxe,  withdrawing-room,  a  room  to  which  company  withdraws  fiom 
the  dining-room.  ttt  Extract,  see  above.  Abstract. 

^Intractable,  not  to  be  governed  or  managed i  violent,  stubboru,  obstinate, 
refractory  ;  not  to  be  taught,  indocile. 
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intract'ahiyf  ad, 

intract'ahleness,  n. 

in^ractebil'ity,  «. 
*ohtrectaUion,  n, 
tpor'^ratV,  n.  &  v. 

por' traiture,  n. 
tpor£r«y',  v. 

portray'ed,  a, 

portray'er,  n. 

por^ray'ing,  a. 
.  precontract',  v. 

precontroct'ed,  a. 

precontracting,  a. 

precon'/ract,  n. 
{protract',  r. 

protroct'ed,  a. 

protract'er,  n. 
llprotract'or,  n. 

protract'ing,  a. 

protroot'ion,  n. 

protract'ive,  a. 
ITretract',  v. 

retract'ed,  a. 
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retract'ing,  a. 

re/roc'tion,  n. 

retract'able,  a. 

retract'fble,  a. 

retroct'ate,  v. 

retracta'tion,  n, 

retract'ile,  a. 

reiritct'ivey  a,  &.  n. 
♦♦retraor'it,  n. 

subtract',  v, 

eubtract'ed,  a. 

subtroct'ing,  a. 

subtrac'tion,  n. 

subtract'ive,  a. 
tfsubtra^nd',  n. 
jitroce,  n.  &  r. 

tracc'able,  a. 

tra'ced,  a. 

tra'cer,  n. 

tra'cing,  a.  &  n. 
{{tracAr,  71.  &  v. 

tracA'ed,  a. 

trac^'mg,  a. 


TRA 

trocAr'Iefis,  a. 
lllltrocAr'-boat,  «. 

trac&'-scout,  91. 
irirtract,.n. 

tract'ah\ey  a. 

tract'ably,  ad, 

tract'ableness,  n. 
***tract'ale,  n, 

tracta'tion,  n. 
t+ftrocta'trix,  n. 

trac'tion,  n. 
J||tract'ile,  a. 

tracttl'ity,  n. 

tract'or,  ». 
}}(tra<le,  n.  &  v. 

tra'ded,  a, 

tra'der,  n, 

tra'dingf  a,  &n. 

tradea^msnj  n, 

trorfc'-wind,  n. 
Illllltrat/,  V.  &  n. 

trail'led,  a. 

trail'letf  n. 


*  Obtrectation,  slander,  detraction,  calumny. 

t  Portrait  a  picture  or  representation  of  a  person,  and  especially  of  a  face, 
draum  from  the  life. 

t  Portray,  to  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  colours ;  to  describe 
in  words. 

$  Protract,  to  draw  out  or  leng;then  in  time,  to  continue,  to  prolong ;  to  delay, 
to  defer,  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

II  Protractor,  a  mathematical  instrument 

\  Retract,  to  draw  back ;  to  unsay,  to  recall,  as  a  declaration  of  words  or  say- 
ings; to  disavow,  to  recant 

**  Retraxit  {k  retraho,  retraxi,  I  have  drawn  back),  in  law,  the  withdrawing 
or  open  renunciation  of  a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action. 

if  Subtrahend,  in  arithmetic,  the  sum  or  number  to  be  subtracted  or  taken 
fiom  another. 

tt  Trace,  a  mark  left  by  any  thuig  passing,  a  fix>tstep ;  a  vestige ;  remains. 

i$  Track,  properly,  a  mark  made  by  drawing,  not  oy  stepping ;  a  mark  left 
by  something  mat  has  passed  along ;  a  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  fi)Ot, 
either  of  man  or  beast ;  a  road,  a  beaten  path ;  course,  way. 

1111-  Track-boat,  Track-scout,  a  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  canals,  usually  drawn 
by  a  horse,  (first  used  in  Holland.) 

TT  Tract,  something  draum  out  or  extended ;  a  region  or  quantity  of  land  or 
water,  of  indefinite  extent ;  a  treatise,  or  written  discourse,  of  no  great  extent 

***  Tractate,  a  treatise,  a  tract:  Tractation,  treatment  or  handling  of  a  sub- 
ject; discussion. 

ttt  Tractatrix,  in  eeometry,  a  curve  line. 

tU  Tractile,  capable  of  bemg  draum  out  in  length,  ductile. 

i^  Trade,  the  act  or  business  of  exchanging  commodities  by  barter;  or  thft 
business  of  Bellin|;  and  buying  for  money ;  commerce,  traffic,  barter ;  a  bosi- 
ness;  an  occupation,  particuUu'ly  mechanical  employment;  men  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation.  IIIJU  Trail,  to  draw  idong  the  ground. 
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uuhetrat/ed,  a. 
undis/roc^ed,  a, 
iindis/rocredly,  ad» 
undisfrocf 'ednesB,  n. 
unprotract'ed^  m. 
unretract'edf  a. 
watract'ahley  a. 
un/roct'aUeneM,  fi. 


frfltZTing, «.  **fre'<won,  n, 

♦ifotn,  ».  dL  n.  tre'awmable,  a. 

t^nun'-band,  n.  tt^reo*,  ».  &  n. 

I/rom'-bearer,  n.  treated, «. 

/rain'eau,  n.  treatable,  a» 

llfroin'-oil,  Ji.  treirt'obly,  ad. 

train'er,  n,  treat'er,  n. 

Irotn'ed, «.  freo/'ing,  «. 

Irotn'oble,  a.     '  tttreof'ise,  n. 

Iram'ing,  a.  &  n.  /reo^'ment,  n. 

Tranquill-cts,  o.  ca/m,  peaceful,  piacid,  quiet 
tran'quilj  a.  tranquU'hty,  n.  tran'quili'ixed,  a, 

tran'quUly,  ad.  /ran'^wt/lize,  v.  tran'qmlimag,  a. 

tran'quUnesB,  n. 

toife),  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  unequal  sides. 
trape'zitLn,  a.  ||||«rflpe«the'dron,  n.    ***«rap«'2Joid,  «. 

frajie'2(tformt «.       l^trape'zitm,  n.  tropea^id'al, «. 

Trauma  {r^M\ka,  «rog),  a  wound — irawnat'ic^i  a.  &  n. 
Travail,  m.  (Fr.  ft  trans,  otjer,  beyond,  &  mail,  uxirA, 
Welsh),  labour,  pain. 

*  Train,  to  draw  aloof ;  to  tfttno;  to  entice ;  to  exefcne,  to  diedpline ;  to 
teach  and  form  by  practice ;  also,  part  of  a  gown  drawn  behind*  retinae;  » 
■eriee ;  proces,  courte ;  a  company  m  order,  a  proceoaion. 

t  Thmn-bands,  militia,— «>  called,  because  trained  to  military  exercise. 

I  Trainrbearer,  one  who  holds  up  the  train  of  a  gown. 
$  TVotneau,  a  sledge. 

II  Train-om  the  oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fiit  of  whales  by  boilings 
IT  TVoit,  a  stroke,  a  touch ;  a  line,  a  feature ;— as,  a  trait  of  character. 
'^TVenson,  the  highest  crime  of  a  dviWnature,  of  which  a  man  can  be 

guilty ;  any  crime  that  immediately  afl^ts  the  king  or  state.—as,  the  imagining 
or  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  prince,  queen,  or  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown ;  attempting  to  overthrow  government,  or  betmying  the  state  or  coon- 
try ;  adhering  to,  or  aiding  enemies. 

ft  7\eat,  to  handle,  to  manage,  to  use ;  to  discourse  on ;  to  entertain ;  also, 
an  entertainment  given;  something  given  for  entertainment;  emphaticaliy, a 
rich  entertainment 

XX  Treatise,  a  tractt  a  written  composition  on  a  particular  subject  Treattn 
implies  more  form  and  method  than  an  essay,  and  less  fuhiess  or  copkmsness 
than  a  system. 

^  Treaty,  negotiation ;  a  contract,  agreement,  a  league  between  nations. 

till  Trapeziltearont  a  solid  bounded  oy  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  tra- 
peziums. 

Vir  Trapezium,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  contained  under  four  unequal 
right  lines,  none  of  them  parallel.    In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  carpus. 

***  TVtmexoid,  an  irregular  solid  figure  having  four  sides,  no  two  of  which 
nre  paralfel  to  each  other ;  also,  a  plane  four«ded  figure  haviof  two  of  th« 
opponte  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 
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*trav'ail,  v.  &  n.  Irav'elledf  a,  trav'eller,  n, 

trav'ailing,  a,  trav'eUingi  a,  txntrav'elled,  a, 

^trav'el,  v.  &l  n, 

TCkeasvk- us  for  Thesaur-cts,  m.  2.  (d*}tfau|og),  a  collection 

or  Aeop  o/*  money,  a  store-hxmse  or  magazine. 

treas'ure,  n.  &,v,        •  ^reos'Mring,  a.  &  n.      ircas'Mrc-house,  n. 

treas'uredi,  a.  ^treas'ury,  n.  /rcfls'Mrc-ship,  n. 

treas'urer,  n,  treas'ure-cityt  n.  unirca^'wred,  a. 

Trem-o,  V.  3.  to  shakt,  to  quakey  to  shudder. 

trem'hiej  v.  trem'bler,  n.  ||<re'mor,  n. 

trem'bledf  a.  f^tremen'dous,  a.  ^trem'ulous,  a. 

trem'bl'mg,  n,  &  a.       tren^en' dously,  ad.        trem'ulously,  ad. 
trem'bliugly,  ad,  tremen'dousness,  n.      trem'tUousneeSy  n. 

Trepan,  m.  (Fr.  ^  r^itau,  to  pierce  or  6ore),  a  trepan, 
**trepan',  n.  &  v.  trepan' /ler,  n.  \\treph'ine,  n.  &  v. 

trepan'ned,  a.  trepan'nmg,  a.  &  n. 

Trepid-c75,  a.  trembling  or  hastening  for  fear, 
'llintrep'id,  a.  mtrep'idneoB,  n,  trep'id,  a. 

intrep'idiyt  ad,  intrepid'hyt  n.  i\trepida'tion,  n, 

Tres,  tria,  a.  3.  (rfgi^,  T^ja),  three:  as,  trif id,  three-cleft; 

/rif 'lorous,  <Aree-flowered ;  ^n'form,  i^ree-formed ;  trig'- 

on,  a  triangle ;  ^riloc'ular,  three-celled. 

anti^rtm^a'rian,  n,        treb'ly^  ad,  iriT/re'foil,  n, 

WWtreb'le,  a.  n.  &  v.  treb'leneB8,  n.  ***trev'et,  or 

*  Travail,  to  labour  with  pain ;  to  swj^r  the  panffs  of  child-bicth. 
"  t  Travel,  to  walk,  to  go,  or  march  on  foot, — ^implying  toil ;  to  journey,  to  go 
to  a  distant  country,  or  to  visit  foreign  states  or  kingdoms,  either  by  sea  or  land. 

t  Treasury,  a  place  or  building  in  whick  stores  of  wealth  are  deposited ;  par- 
ticularly, a  place  where  the  public  revenues  are  deposited  and  kept,  and  where 
money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government 

$  Tremendous,  such  as  may  excite  fear  or  terror,  terrible,  dreadful.  Hence, 
violent ;  such  as  may  astonish  by  its  force  and  violence. 

II  Tremor,  an  involuntary  trembling,  a  shivering  or  shaking. 

IT  Tremidous,  trembling,  afiected  with  fear  or  timidity ;  shakings  shivering, 
quivering. 

**  Trypan,  in  surgery,  a  circular  saw  lor  perforaiing  the  skull.  It  resembles 
a  wimble.  Also,  to  perforate  the  skull,  and  take  out  a  piece ;  a  surgical  opera- 
tion for  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure  or  irritation.  {Trepan,  a  snare,  and 
to  trepan,  to  insnare,  are  from  trap,  and  written  trapan.) 

tt  Trephine,  ap  instniment  for  trepanning,  more  modem  than  the  trepan.  It 
is  A  circular  or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  hanale  like  that  of  a  gimblet,  and  a  little 
etkTVperforator,  called  the  centre-pin. 

tt  Inlrepid,  literally,  not  trembling  or  shaking  with  fear ;  hence,  fearless,  bold, 
brave,  undaunted. 

$$  Trepidation,  an  involuntary  trembling  ,va  state  of  terror ;  hurry,  confused 
haste.  nil  Treble,  fAreefold, — pronounced  tribU. 

%%  IVefoil,  a  common  name  for  many  plants. 

♦♦*  Trevet  or  Trivet,  a  stool  or  other  thmg  supported  by  thres  legs. 
40* 
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TRE 

fm'et,  n. 

t<rt'ad,  w.. 

fln'tfloffoe,  II. 
(rian'oer,  n. 
trtan'driaii, «. 

Irtan'gled,  a. 

trian'^lajr,  a. 

Imn'galarly,  «dL 
ITfrta'rian,  a. 
♦♦in'brach,  n. 
tffricap'sular, «. 

frtcAof  omy,  n. 

frtc^l'omouB,  a. 
tth^in'iary,  a. 
{{frtcoc'cous,  a. 

Irtcor'poral,  a. 
Rllfricus'pidate,  a. 
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iriT/ridac'tylous,  n. 
♦♦♦irt'dent,  n.  &,  a, 

frt'dented,  a. 

/rtdent'ate,  a. 
ttf<rtd'iian,a. 

/rien'Dial,  a. 

frien'niallv,  ad, 

iUlrieter'ical,  a. 

In'f 'id,  a, 
^'fis'tulary,  a. 
mill/ri'fle,  n.  &  v. 
^f'lorous,a. 
^'fb'liate,  a. 
frtTorm,  a. 
ITf  V«r^amy,  n. 
trtg'on,  n. 
Irtg'onal,  a. 
trtg'onous,  a. 


TRE 

/rigononi'etiy,  il 
Irtgonoraet'rical,  a, 
fn^gronomet'rically, 


gyn,ii. 
truryn'hBLU,  a. 

•     /nhe'dral,  a. 
titttriju'gooB,  a. 
trtlaf  era],  a. 
frtlif  era],  a.&,n. 
{{Jtrtriion,  n. 
Illlll/rtlo'bate,!!. 
triloc'ular,  a. 
irtirirtrilu'miiiar,  or 
fnlu'minous,  a. 
♦♦***/rtm'eter,  n.  &>a, 

trtmet'rical,  a, 
f  tttt^ri'Tial,  a. 
trine^  a,  &,  v. 


K 


*  TVey.  a  dkne  at  cards ;  a  card  of  three  spota. 
tTViarf.  thei    '       -  ' 


f  xuuoa  ot  three  f  three  umted. 

t  TVkHogtte^  a  convemtion  of  three  speakers  only. 

4  TrioMert  a  plant  having  three  stamens. 

H  Triangle^  in  geometry,  a  fignre  bounded  by  three  lines,  and  containioff  three 
ai^es.  IT  TVuxnoR,  oocn[mng  the  third  poet  or  pwoe. 

^  TVtdradb,  (i  j^^x^r*  siUwO,  in  ancient  prosooy,  a  poetic  foot  of  Aree  short 
syllables, — as,  mtZius. 

tt  Tricapndor,  in  botany,  tftree-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules  to  each 
flower. 

tt  TVicUmarVt  pertaining  to  a  couch  for  dining,  ot  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reclining  at  taole,— so  named,  because  three  coudtee  were  placed  around  tbe 
table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline ;  of  whom  there  were  commonly  Aree 
on  each  couch.  ^  Tricoccous,  fAree-giainad. 

ytl  TricutpieUOe^  in  bo^tany,  tftree-pointed ;  ending  in  three  points. 

TT  TVuiocfylora,  having  ^ree  toes  or  fingers. 

***  Trident,  Tridented,  TrideiUale,  having  three  teeth  or  pronoB.  Tridemt,  in 
n^thology,  was  a  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear,  with  three  prongs,  vnuch  the  &bkm 
or  antiqui^  put  into  the  hanas  of  Neptune,  the  dei^  of  die  ocean. 

ttt  Triduan,  lasting  three  days,  or  happening  every  third  day. 

tit  Trieterioai  (ab  iros,  a  year),  triermial,  kept  or  occurring  once  in  three  y^mn. 

$$$  TVi/aUow,  to  plow  land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

Itllll  '^J^V^  Bee  trwial,  under  Via. 

TTT  Trigamy,  state  of  being  married  three  times ;  or  the  state  of  having  ikrte 
husbands,  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

**♦*  Trieyn,  a  plant  having  three  pistils. 

tttt  Trihedron,  a  figure  having  three  equal  sides. 

tttt  Trijit0oii8,  in  TOtany,  having  three  pairs. 

$$$$  Trillion,  the  product  of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  ttmX  pio- 
duct  multijdied  by  a  million ;  or  the  cube  of  a  million. 

Illlllll  Trilcbate,  having  three  lobes. 

TTTT  TriUmdnar,  or  TVUuminoug,  having  three  lights. 

m***m  Trimeter,^  Trimetrical,  consisting  of  three  poetical  measures,  fimninff  an 
tumble  of  six  feet.  —-»  «»»• 

ttttt  Trinal,  Tnne,  «Ar<edbld,— as,  trine  dimensipn,  that  is,  length,  bteadtK 
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TRI 

*^rmery'ate,  a, 

<ri'nerved,  o. 
t^rin'tty,  n. 

Mnita'rian,  a.  &  n. 
I^Hno'mial,  a.  &  tk. 

/rtDom'inal,  a. 
}/ri'o,  n. 
(j/np'artite,  a. 

/npartiti'on,  n, 

trip'edal,  a. 

^ftpen'nate,  a. 

{nper'sonal,  a. 

Irtpet'alous,  a. 

^riph'thong,  n. 

rnphthon'gal,  a. 

(Wph'yllous,  «. 

frip'le, «.  &  V. 

trip'let,  n. 
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IT^Wp'licate,  o. 

^riplica'tion,  n. 

^riplic'ity,  n. 
**/ri'pod,  or 

^Wpos,  n. 

^rip'tote,  n. 
tt^ripyr'amid,  n. 
|i<rira'diated,  a. 

fn'reme,  ti. 

trirhomboid'al,  a. 
}}  trisect',  v. 

(risect'ed,  a, 

^risect'ing,  a, 

frisec'tion,  n. 

tns'past,  n. 

^neperm'ous,  a. 

<risulc',  n.' 

fWs'yllable,  ii. 
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/n'syllab'ic,  a, 
frisyllab'ical,  a, 
tntern'ate,  a, 
/rithe'lsDi,  n. 
^nthe'ist,  or 
/rtte'ite,  n. 
tAttneis'tic,  a. 
IVi'ton,  n. 
trt'tone,  91. 
^ntox'yd,  n. 
Illlinum'vir,  n. 
trtum'virate,  n. 
<rtune',  n. 
fnu'nity,  n. 
frtv'ial,a.  . 
<riv'ially,  ad, 
frtv'ialnesB,  n. 
frivalv'ular,  a. 


Trib-o  (t^»€w),  to  rwi  or  loear  by  friction. 
ir^^rt^m'eter,  n,        ***/riftt*Za'rion,  n. 

Trib-i7s,  /.  4.  (a  tres),  a  irtJe ;  as,  tribunid'dLn,  or  /ri- 

^t^nz^i'al,  pertaining  to,  or  suiting  Tribunes. 
W\tribe^  n,  trihu'ntd,  n.  ^nft'wTiary,  a. 

and  thickness.  TVtne,  in  astrology,  the  aspect  of  planets,  fonning  the  figure  of 
a  trigm  or  trianeie, 

*  Trinervate^  Trinervef  Trinerved,  in  botany,  having  three  nerves  or  tmbranch- 
ed  vessels  meeting  in  the  base  of  the  leaf 

t  Trimtyy  in  theology,  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  Godhead,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

t  Trinomial^  in  mathematics,  a  root  of  three  terms  or  parts. 

$  Trio,  a  concert  of  three  parts ;  three  united. 

li  Tripartite^  divided  into  three  parts. 

IT  Triplicate,  made  thrice  as  much,  three&M. 

**  Tnpod,  Trivos,  see  p.  33a 

ft  Tnpyramuh  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  spars. 

tt  Tnradiat&iy  having  three  rays. 

^  Trisect,  to  cut  or  divide  into  three  eqm\  purts.  |i||  Triton,  see  p.  466. 

III!  TViumvir,  one  of  three  men  united  m  cmice  having  equal  power.  The 
first  of  the  triumvirs  of  Rome  were  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey. 

irir  Tribometer,  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  friction. 

***  Tribulation,  literally,  a  throbbing  or  beating ;  severe  affliction ;  distresses 
of  life ;  vexations.  In  Scripture,  it  often  denotes  the  tronuAes  and  distresses 
which  proceed  from  persecution. 

ttt  Tribe,  a  family,  race,  or  series  of  generations,  descending  from  the  same 

Sn^nitor,  and  kept  distinct, — as,  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
escended  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  A  division,  a  class  or  distinct  por- 
tion of  people.  The  city  of  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes.  Rome  was 
originally  divided  l^  Romulus  into  three  tribes ;  afterward  into  thirty  tribes,  and 
then  into  thirty-five.  A  number  of  things  having  certain  characters  or  resen- 
blances  in  common ;  a  nation  of  savages. 
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TRI 


rrt^'tinary, «. 
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trib'uneshlpt  n. 
frt6untct'an,  a. 


TRI 

trilmnUi'sl,  a. 
trilmnili'ouB,  a. 


Tribut-cw,  Slip.  {U  tribuo,  v.  3.  to  give),  to  give :  as,  at 
trib'ute,  to  give  to ;  conUib'tUef  to  give  with  or  together 
distrib'utej  <«  give  in  parts. 


ni'trihute,  n. 
at/rt6'ti/e,  v. 
at/rt6'u/ed,  a. 
attrt6'tidn^,  a. 
at/rt^'titable,  a. 
at/rt6u'don,  n. 
at/rt6'i/five,  a.  &  n. 
confri6'ii<e,  v. 
cnntrib'ut&A^  a, 
contrib'tUnry,  a, 
contrib'uting,  a. 
coatribu't'ioia,  n. 


con^ri6'i4/ive,  a. 
coDfri6'iitor,  n. 
con/ri6'u/ory,  a. 
distrib'tUe,  v. 
d'lstrib'uted,  a. 
dis/rtft'ii/er,  n. 
disirtA'u/ing,  a. 
dis<rt6t<'tion,  n. 
disfriA'M/ive, «.  &  n. 
dis/nVufively,  €id, 
knee-trib'ttte,  n. 
re-dis/rt^'u/e,  ». 


re-d\Btrib'iUed,  a. 

re^istrib'uting,  a. 

retrib'iUet  v.       ' 

retrib'uted,  a. 

retrib'uter,  n. 

relrib'utingt  a. 
freirt^u'/ion,  ti. 

retrib'utive,  or 

retrib'utory,  a. 
prib'ute,  n. 

trib'utBxy,  a.  ^  n, 

uiidiBtrib'tUedf  a. 


TRio-^ac,  /.  1.  (a  ^fif,  T^«x<*f)»  ^  ^^^  ^^  impediment:  as,  ex' 
^icate,  to  /rec  from,  to  disentangle. 


ex'/rtcflble,  a. 
ex'/rtcate,  r. 
extricated,  a. 
ex'^ncating,  a. 
exfrtca7ion,  n. 
'  inex'/rtcflble,  «. 
inextricably,  ad. 
inex'trtcableness,  n. 


in7rtcable,  a. 

in7ricacy,  n, 
5  intricate,  a, 

intricately,  ad, 

in'/ricateness,  n. 
||in(ri^wc',  n.  &  r. 

infri^'uer,  n. 

in^ri^wing,  a. 


in^rig^ttingly,  ad, 
ir^ricAr,  n.  &,  v. 
<ricAc'ed,  o. 
trtck'er,  n. 
trick'ery,  n. 
trick'ingj  a.  &.  n. 
trick'iBh,  a. 


TaiPUDi-rrjif,  n.  2.  dancing, 

tripu'dtBiryf  a.  tripudia'tlan^  n. 

Triumph- crs,  m,  2.  victory,  joy  for  success. 
**tri'umph,  n.  &  v,         triumph'o},  a,  triumph'ant,  a, 

*  Tribune,  in  ancient  Rome,  an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people  lo 
protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  patricians  or  nobles. 

t  Retribution,  literally,  a  giving  or  paying  back  in  kind  ;  repayment,  return 
accommodated  to  the  action ;  compensation.    (See  Restitution,  p.  430.) 

t  TVibute,  that  which  is  given  or  paid ;  a  tax. 

$  Intricate,  entangled,  involved,  perplexed,  complicated,  obscure. 

II  Intrigue,  a  plot  or  scheme  of  a  compUccUed  nature,  intended  to  eflect  some 
purpose  by  secret  artifices. 

IT  TVicAt,  an  artifice  or  stratagem  for  the  purposes  of  deception ;  a  cheat  or 
cheating. 

**7ViMm»A,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  pompous  ceremony  i>erfbrmed  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  general,  who  was  allowed  to  enter  the  citj'  crowned, 
originally  with  laurel,  but  in  later  times  with  gold,  bearing  a  truncheon  in  one 
hand,  and  a  branch  of  laurel  in  the  other,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
"hite  horses,  and  followed  by  the  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  whom  he  had 
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triumph'antXyi  ad^        tri'umphingt  a,  urdri'umpkedt  a. 

tri'umpheTf  n.  *trump,  n.  xmtri'umphahle,  a» 

Trochai-o«  (^'joxaiof,  U  ^rgsxf^f  to  run),  that  runs, 

jtro'chee,  n.  \\tro'chite,  n,  truckf&ge,  n, 

trochafiCf  a,  Sl  n,  IT^rocA 'lea,  n.  truck' er,  n. 

trocha'icaXf  a.  troch'leary,  a.  truck'ing,  a. 

prochiVica,  n,  ♦♦/ro'c^id,  n.  Ipruck'le,  n.  &,  v, 

trochU'iCf  a,  ^]truck,  v,  &  n.  truck'lingf  a, 
{tro'ckilus,  n. 

Troph-je  (Tgo(p>},  It  Tf 69W,  to  nourish),  food ;  a  rearing. 

{Jat'rop^y,  n.  orphano^VopAy,  n.         TVopA'imus,  n. 

Tbop-os  (t^oato^,  Tjsflrw,  to  ^urw),  a  turning,  a  change. 

Illlhe'lioirope,  n.  ftt^rop'ical,  a.  {}}<»*opol'ogy,  n. 

inter/rop'ical,  a,  <rop'ically,  <i£?,  *^  •    tropoXog'icoX,  a. 

^%trope^  n.  XXX^^'phy^  n.  Illlll^^o^pist,  n. 
***/rop'ic,  a,  &  n.           iro'^Aied,  «. 

Trouy--e«>  r.  (Fr.)  to  j^nd :  as,  contrive',  to  invent ;  re- 
irieve',  to  recover. 

vanquished,  loaded  with  chains,  and  insulted  by  mimics  and  bufibons.  The 
triumph  was  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  lesser  triumpk  was 
granted  for  a  victory  over  enemies  of  less  considerable  power,  and  was  called 
an  ovation.    (See  Ooation,  p.  284.) 

*  Trump,  the  winning  card  in  a  game. 

t  TVochee,  in  verse,  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long,  and  the  seeond  shoft. 

t  TrochiUcSt  the  science  of  rotary  motion. 

$  TrockUus,  an  aquatic  bird ;  the  golden-crowned  wren ;  the  humming  bird 
or  honey-sucker,  natives  of  America ;  in  architecture,  a  hollow  ring  round  a 
column ;— called  also  scot'ia,  and  by  the  workmen,  the  casement. 

II  Trcchite,  a  kind  of  figured  fossil  stone. 

T  Trocfdeat  a  pulley-like  cartilage. 

*•  Trochoid,  in  geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel ;  the 
cycloid. 

tt  IVuck,  to  exchange  commodities ;  to  barter.    {Truck  is  now  vulgar.) 

U  Truckle  (dim.  of  truck),  to  5deld  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  another, 
to  submit,  to  creep. 

$$  Atrophy,  a  consumption  or  wasting  of  the  flesh  fifom  defect  of  nourishment. 

nil  HeUUrope,  (see  p.  175.) 

TT  Trope,  a  turning  a  word  ilrom  its  literal  into  a  figurative  meaning,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea,-— as,  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow, 
an  ass,  or  a  shrewd  fellow,  a  fox. 

***  Tropic,  a  tuming,or  the  line  which  bounds  the  sun*s  decUnation  from  the 
equator,  north  or  south.  There  are  two  tropics  i  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the 
north  of  the  equator ;  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  south.  Tropics,  in  geography, 
are  two  lesser  circles  of  the  globe,  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  through  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn. 

ttt  Tropical,  belonging  to  a  trope,  or  near  the  tropic. 

tU  Trophy,  spoil  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  victory,— as  arms, 
iiags,  standards,  and  the  like,  taken  from  an  enemy  ;--6omething  that  is  evi- 
dence of  victory ;  memorial  of  conquest. 

^  Tropology,  a  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including  tropes  or  change  fro«i 
the  original  import  of  the  word.  Illlli  Tropist,  one  who  uses  tropes. 
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TRU 

eoDtrive'j  v. 
coatri'ved,  a, 
confri'ver,  n. 
coo/rf  vable,  a. 
con/rt*vance,  n. 
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con/nrc'ment,  n,  retrieve',  v, 

con/ri'rinff,  a,  &,n,      retrie'ved,  a, 
irretrie'vMe,  a.  retrie'vable,  a. 

irre^ric'wibly,  ad,         re/r*e'»mg,  a. 

irre^rie'vableness,  n.  *<ro'ver,  n. 


Trdcid-0,  w.  1.  (d  trux  &  caedo,  v,S.  to  cut  or  kill),  to  kill 
— trucida'tioD,  n. 

Trud-o,  trusum,  v,  3.  (Chal.  "pD,  to  thrust),  to  thrust,  to 
push :  as,  Aetrude',  to  thrust  down ;  extrude',  to  thrust 
out ;  ohtrude',  to  thrust  in  or  on ;  protrude',  to  thrust 
forward. 


vlbBtrude',  v. 
tabstruse',  a. 
abstrusely,  ad 
abstrttse'ness,  n. 
dietrude',  v, 
detru'ded,  a, 
detru'dmg,  a. 
detru'sion,  n. 
extrude',  v. 
exiru'ded,  a. 
exJtru'svm,  n. 
extru'siye,  a.- 


\mtrude',  v. 
mtru'ded,  a, 
intru'der,  n. 
intru'dingj  a, 
intru'sion,  n. 
iatrvfsive,  a, 
intru'sively,  ai 
obtrude',  v, 
ob^ru'Jed,  a, 
ohtru'der,  n, 
ob£ru'<2ing,  a. 
ohtru'sion,  n. 


ohtru'siwe,  a. 
ohtru'sively,  <mL 
protrude',  v. 
iprotru'ded,  a. 
Tprotru'ding,  a. 
protru'sion,  n. 
protru'«ive,  a. 
re/ru(2e',  v. 
retruse'i  a, 
tru'sion,  n. 
unohtru'sive,  a. 


Trvnc-o,  truncatum,  v.l.{ii  truncus,  m.  2.  the  trunk),  to 
lop,  to  cut  off:  as,  deirwn'cate,  ohtrun'c^Xe,  to  cut  offi 

defrun'cate,  v.  trunc'ate,  v.  &  a.  ^trun'cheon,  n.  &.  v. 

detrunca7ion,  n.  trunc'ated,  a.  trun'cheoaeer,  n. 

obtrtin'cate,  v.  trunc'atingy  a,  \(trunk,  n, 

ohtrunca'tion,  n.  trunca'tion,  n.  trunAc'ed,  a. 

Trutt-^,  /.  1.  trout — ^frMtta'ceous,  a,  trout,  n. 
Trux,  uc-is,  a,  fierce,  savage,  cruel 
tru'culence,  n.  tru'culent,  a. 

Tuber,  n.  3.  (A  tumeo,  v.  2.  to  swell),  a  swelUng  or  bump  : 

*  Trover,  in  law»  the  gaining  poesesBion  of  any  goods,  whether  by  finding,  or 
by  other  means. 

t  Abstrvse,  thrust  from  or  away ;  hid.  concealed ;  hence,  remote  iixHn  appre- 
hension, difficult  to  be  comprehended  or  understood.  (Not  used  cf  maJttriid 
objects.) 

i  Intrude,  to  thrust  one's  self  in ;  to  come  or  go  in  without  invitattoo  or  w^ 
<x>me;  to  encroach. 

$  Truncheon,  a  short  staff;  a  club ;  a  cudgel ;  a  baton ;  used  by  kings  and 
g^at  officers  as  a  rnark  of  command. 

II  Trunk,  the  stem  or  body  of  a  tree  ;  the  main  body  of  any  thing;  the  snout 
of  elephants  or  insects ;  fust  or  shaft  of  a  colunm ;  a  box  covered  with  skin. 
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as,  ex/tt'6erant,  swelled;  pro^u'ierate,  to  swell  or  Im^e 
out ;  tu'berose  or  tu'berous,  knobbed,     ^ 
extu'bersince,  n.  pro/w'^crant,  a.  f^w'^ercle,  n. 

ex<tt'6erancy,  w.  proiu'^erate,  v.  iuter'cular,  or 

ex/tt'6crant,  a.  protu'ber&ting^  a.  tuber'cuious,  a, 

€xtu'bera.te,  v,  T^rotubera'tion,  n.  <w6cr'culate,  a, 

I  exluJbera'tioTiy  n.  proiM'6©rous,  a.  tu'berose^  or 

'  profM'6crance,  n.         *tu'ber,  n.  ^i'6crous,  a. 

TuB-c75,  w.  2.  a  /npe  or  tube,  a  long  hollow  body. 
^         tubey  n.  &  V.  tu'bulwc,  a.  tu'buli^ovm,  a, 

\tu'b\x\Q<,  n,  tu'bula.ted,  a,  tu'bulous^  a, 

TuE-o/2,  tuitus,  V.  dep.  2.  <o  see  or  perceive,  to  heep  or  <aA:e 

care  o/*,  ^o  protect :  as,  tu'tehry,  protecting. 

I          inim'fi'on,  n.  tu'tel&Ty  or                    tu'toring,  a. 

jinfw't/ive,  a.  tu'tel&Ty^  a.                  tu'toress,  or 

in/M'i(ively,  ad.  **tu'torf  n.  &  v.     x         tu'trlx,  n. 

:         Buhtu^toVy  n.  tu'torsige,  n,                 tu'torship,  n. 

'        Wtuiti'on^  n.  tu'toredf  a.                    untu'tored,  a. 
%lu'tehge,  n. 

TuMB-0,  V.  2.  to  swell;  to  puff  up :  as,  entomb',  to  inter  or 

bury;    intumesce' ,  to  swell;   tum'hle,  to  roll,  to  fall; 

tu'mefy,  to  sivcll 
tfcon^ttwacy,  n.  con/wmc'liousness,  n.||||<om6,  n. 

con/wma'cious,  a.  entomb',  v.  tomb'less,  a. 

con^Mwa'ciously,  ad,     entomb'edf  a.  tomb'-aUme,  n. 

con/w7?Mi'ciousness,  n.   entomb'ing,  a.  ^Mwi'ble,  v.  &  n. 

JJcon'/tt/weljr,  n.  entomb'inent,  n.  (wm'bled,  a. 

co/i7i/mdmess,  n.     \\Qxtumes' cence,  n,        /um'bler,  n. 

confuT/ie'lious,  a.  intMTwesce',  v.  ^wm'bling,  a, 

con<M77ie'liously,  ad.     in^umes'cence,  n.         tu'mefy,  v. 

♦  Tuber,  in  botany,  a  hnob  in  roots. 

t  Tuberde,  a  pimple,  a  knob,  a  swelling  or  tumor  on  animals  or  plants. 
X  Tubule^  small  pipe  or  fMuHar  bpd^r* 

$  Intuitive,  perceived  by  the  mind  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of 
argument  or  testimony ;  exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  on  bare  inspection. 
II  Tuition^  guardianship ;  more  particularly,  instruction. 
T  TtUelage,  guardianship,  protection, — applied  to  the  person  protecting. 
**  T^utor^  a  guardian,  one  who  has  the  care  of  instructing  another ;  a  teacher ; 
I  also,  to  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  correct 

tt  Contumacy,  literally,  a  swelling  against,  haughtiness.    Hence,  stubborn- 
'  neflB,  unyielding  obstinacy,  inflexibility.    In  law,  a  wilful  contempt  and  dis- 
obedience to  any  lawful  summons  or  order  of  court. 

ft  Con^meZ^,  literally,  a  swelling  against ;  rudeness  or  reproach,  compounded 
oF  haughtiness  and  contempt ;  contemptuousness,  insolence,  contemptuous  Ian- 
gtUige.  *  %  Extumescence,  a  swelling  or  nsing. 

\      1111  7V>m5,  a  grave,  a  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
because  anciently  a  heap  of  earth  was  raised  over  the  dead. 
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\tumpf  V.  &  n. 

fump'ed,  a. 

fump'ing,  a. 
{ttt'mular,  a. 

£ii'mu/ate,  v. 
||/ii'mu/oee,  or 

tu'miUouSt  a. 

tumuloB' it  J,  n, 
IStu'muUf  n.  &  V. 

Tuif D-o,  tusum,  V.  S.to  beat,  to  bruise,  to  blunt :  as,  con- 
tund'  or  contuse',  to  beat,  to  bruise;  ohtuntT,  to  blunt, 
to  dull. 

XXchtuse',  a. 
ohtuse'\y,  ad. 
ohtuse'neaa^  n, 
ohtu's'ion,  71. 
}}perttMe',  or 

Tvmc-A,  f*  I.  a  white  woollen  vest  worn  by  the  Romans 
behw  the  toga ;  a  covering,  a  coat 
tu'nic,  n.  Iff /u'nicated,  a.  ***tu'nic\e,  n. 

TuRB-^,  f.  1.  (ru^ti  or  ^o|u€of),  a  disturbance  or  confusion ; 
a  crowd:  as,  disturb',  to  stir,  to  disquiet 

iinper/tir6a7ion,  n,       ^rtitrba'tor,  or 
impertwrfe'ed,  a. 
perturb',  or 
perturb'site,  v. 
j\\p€srttarba'tion,  n. 
pertwrft'ed,  a. 


f  M'mefied,  a. 

f M'mefyiiig,  <!. 

Itf  mdac'tioo,  n. 
*ttt'mid,  a.    , 

ln'midly,  ad. 

Iv'midness,  n. 
tltf'mor,  n. 

Itf'niored,  a. 

Cv'morouB,  a. 


conf  ii9u2',  V. 
contuse',  v. 
contu'skm,  n. 
ohtund',  V. 
ob^tMong'uIar,  a. 


ftdiralf'ii&rily,  act. 
tumtilt'tiannesB,  n. 
lumulr'uate,  v. 
fvmti/^tca'doo,  n. 
tt^ttinuft'uoos,  a. 


pertu'sed,  a. 
per^'sion,  n. 
||||re<u7u2',  v, 
ietuse\  a. 


disturft',  V. 
Aisturb'eA,  a. 
disttirft'er,  n. 
distur&'ing,  a, 
distur^'ance,  n. 
impertur&'able,  a. 


perturb'er,  n. 
<row5'le,  V.  &.  n. 
^ou67ed,  a. 
troub'ler,  n. 
troub'lcBome,  a. 


*  Tumad,  being  swelled,  enlaiged  or  distended ;  protuberant ;  nooUen ;  •well' 
ing  in  sound  or  sense ;  pompous,  puffy,  bombastic,  falsely  sublime. 

T  Tumor,  a  swdJing. 

X  Tump,  in  gardening,  to  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock  round  a  plant ;  abo^ 
a  little  hillock.  $  Tumular,  belonging  to  a  heap. 

II  TumuLoae  or  Tumulous,  full  of  hHU  or  hillockg. 

T  Tumult,  literally,  a  violent  swelling  of  sounds  or  motion ;  the  commotion, 
disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a  multitude,  usually  accompanied  with  great  noue, 
uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices ;  violent  commotion,  or  agitation  wim  confiiaioa 
of  sounds  i  agitation,  high  excitement,  irregular  or  confu^  motion ;  bustle,  stir. 

**  T^umuUuary,  belonging  to  tumult ;  disorderly,  promiscuous,  confiised ;  »'>-' 


less,  agittUed,  unquiet. 

ft  TumuJUwms,  conducted  with  tumviU ;  disorderly,  noisy,  confused,  irrago- 
lar;  agitated,  disturbed;  turbulent,  violent;  full  of  tumult  and  disorder. 

XX  Obtuse,  blunt,  not  acute  or  pointed ;  dull ;  not  sharp  or  shrill.  '' 

$$  Pertuse  or  Pertused,  pierced  with  hdes;  punched. 

nil  Reluni,  to  blunt  or  turn,  as  an  ed^e ;  to  oull. 

ITir  Tunioated,  in  botany,  covered  with  a  tunic  or  membranes;  coated, — •«,  ^ 

If]  o        ,    .  ***  2'««»«cfe.  a  natural  covering;  an  integument, 

TTT  irerturbatton,  disquiet  or  agitation  of  mind;  restlessness  of  r —  — 
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tr<mb'lesome\yj  ad,  /ler'ftidness,  n.  Jftir'moil,  ti.  &  v. 

froii67esomeness,  n.  ^tur'hulence^  n,  undis^ur&'ed,  a. 

troub'lmg^  a.  &  n.  tur'6ie2ency,  n.  undis/tir&'edly,  oi?. 

troub'UMB,  a,  lur'lulexit,  a,  undistur^'edness,  n. 

*air'6id,  a.  fur'ftwZently,  a(i.  untrouft'fed,  a. 

Turbo,  Tn-i5,  m.  3.  a  whirlvind  ;  a  lop,  a  spire. 
5/wr6iriion, «.  ||/i£r'Wnate,  or  T^ur'6inite,  or 

<ur&tna7ion,  n.  /wr'Wnated,  a.  twr'ftite,  n. 

Turg-tj;o,  v.  2.  to  5t/;eZ7,  to  Mjaa;  i?^. 

♦♦infMr^es'cence,  n.        fttr^es'cency,  n.  fwr'^idness,  n. 

Iw/g-ent,  a.  tf/itr'^id,  a.  '  <Mr^id'ity,  n. 

ftir^es'cence,  n.  ^wr'^idly,  «<?. 

TuRio,  6n-i5,  m.  3.  a  shoot — tumonireroViS,  a. 

TuRP-/.s,  a.  ugly  or  defi/rmed ;  base — ^t^ur' piiuAe^  n. 

TuRR-/s,  /.  3.  a  tower — §§ft«rVet,  n.  foA^'reted,  a. 

Typh-o  (<^u<pw),  to  ivjlame  or  Aefl<,  to  ittrw. 

Illl'y'i'^uSj  o.  &  n.  ^ty'phoid,  a, 

Typ-cts,  »i.  2.  (tu-to^),  a  ^^/pe  or  figure,  an  emblem,  a  mark : 

as,  ec7^al,  taken  from  the  original. 
***a,n*titype,  n.  pref jrp'ified,  a,  atereo^ypog'raphy,  a. 

anti/yp'ical,  a.  pretyp'ifying,  a.  stereofypog'rapheryn 

fHuT'chifj(pe,  n.  pro'totype,  n.  \\\\\\type,  n. 

ar'chi^ypal,  a.  ater'eotype,  n.  d.  &  v.    ti^'ic,  a, 

XX^ec'type,  n.  Bter'eotypei,  n.  typ'ica],  a, 

.  ec'typal,  tu  ster'eof j/^ing,  a.  typ'ically,  ad. 

mpretyp'ify,  v.  Bteveotyp'lc,  a.  typ'icalness,  n. 

*  Ttirhid,  muddy,  not  dear,  foul. 

t  TurbulencBf  a  diftracted  state,  tamultuousness,  insubordination. 

t  Turmoa,  disturbance,  tumuU,  harassing  labour;  trofubU,  molestation  by 
tumult.  $  TurbiUion,  a  whirl,  a  vortex. 

It  Turbinate  or  TurUnated,  spiral,  shaped  like  a  top  or  cone  inverted. 

T  Turbhate  or  TurbUef  a  petrified  shell  of  the  tuno  kind. 

**  Intttr^escence,  a  swdTmgl 

ft  Turgid,  swelled,  hloated,Ji\asaA\  pompous,  bombastic. 

XX  Turpitude,  inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle  of  the  human  heart; 
extreme  depravity ;  bareness  or  vileness  of  words  or  actions ;  shameful  wicked- 
ness. $$  Turret,  a  little  tower  on  buildings. 

ilil  A  typhits  disease,  or  fever,  is  accompanied  with  great  debility. 

irir  Typhoid,  resembling  typhus ;  weak,  low. 

***  Antitype,  a  fgure  corresfwnding  to  another  fgure ;  that  of  which  the 
type  is  the  pattern  or  represerUation. 

tfi  Archttype,  the  original  paUem  or  model  of  a  work;  or  the  model  from 
i;vhich  a  thinjf  is  made.    (See  Prototype,  p.  434.)  XU  Ectype,  a  copy. 

^  Pretypify,  lo  prefigure,  to  exhibit  [M^viously  in  a  type. 

Klill  Type,  a  sign,  symbol ;  a  fgure  of  somethmg  to  come ;— as,  Abraham^t 
sacrifee  and  the  paschal  lamb  were  types  of  Christ,— opposed  to  antitype.  Christ, 
IP  this  case,  is  the  antitype.    A  printing  letter ;  a  mark,  an  emUem. 
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*typ'ify^  V,  I'ypog'raphy,  n.  /ypograph'ical,  a; 

lyp'tned,  a.  typog' r^pher,  n,  fypograph'icaUy,  odL 

typ'ifying,  a,  <ypograph'ic,  a.  {'yp'^^i^*  ^• 

f ^y/y'ocosioy,  n. 

Tyra»w-£75^  w.  2.  (tu^owos),  ATI  arbitrary  king^  a  usurper ^ 
a  despot ;  a  cruel  or  insolent  master, 

hf'rant,  n.  ^yran'nical,  a.               /^'annized,  a. 

/yr'anness,  n.  /yran'nically,  od          tyr'anniziag,  a. 

/3rr'«nny,  n.  ^^an'nicalness,  n,        tyr'annaus^  a. 

lyr'anning,  a.  \\tyran'nicide,  n.            tyr'annously,  adL 

f5fran'nic,  a.  ^t^'onnize,  v. 

Tyro  or  Tiro,  m.  3.  a  young  or  raw?  sddier,  a  learner  or 
novice  in  any  art  or  <Afw^ — <y'ro,  n. 

U. 
Uber,  €L  {ah  uber,  n.  3.  a  w/ppZe  or  pap),  fertile,  plentiful, 
abundant:  as,  exu'bersmU  abundant 
exM'Jerance,  n.  exw'Acrantly,  ad.       **M'6crty,  n. 

exu'6crancy,  n.  exw'ftcrate,  v.  ft^'^ous,  «. 

exii'6erant,  a. 

Ubi  (Wou),  adv.  where,  in  what  or  t^?AfcA  p/ace. 
|ti#6tco'don,  or  {{wWq'uity, «.  i^^tq'uitarineBs,  n. 

uW'ety,  n.  ||||tt6iq'uitary,  a.  &  n. 

Ulcus,  er-w,  n.  3.  (iXxog),  a  5ore;  as,  ext«7 'cerate,  to  cause 
ulcers,  to  corrode ;  ul'cer,  a  sore  discharging  a  thin 
watery  matter. 

exw/'cerate,  v,  &  «.      exMiccra'rion,  n.  tiZ'ccrate,  v. 

exM/'c«rated,  o.  exul'ccratory,  a.  u/'cerated,  a. 

exti/'cerating,  a,  tU'cer,  n.  tiZ'cerating,  a. 

Typify,  to  represent  by  an  image,  formy  model,  or  resembkmce^    The  warii- 


ing  of  baptism  typif^t  the  cleansing  lof  the  soul  from  sin  by  the  blood  of  Chfist. 

T  Typocotmy,  a  representation  of  the  world. 

i  Typography,  the  art  of  printing ;  emUematical  or  Aierc^jippfttc  repreeenta- 
tion. 

$  Typdite,  a  stone  or  fossil  having  impressions  or  figures  of  plants  and  am- 
msds. 

II  Tyrannicide,  the  act  of  killing  a  tyrant,  or  one  who  kills  a  tyranL 

T  Tyrannize,  to  act  the  tyrant,  to  exercise  arbitrary  power ;  to  rule  with 
unjust  and  oppressive  severity.  *♦  liberty,  abundance,  frmt/ulneMs. 

ft  Uberous,  /mitful,  copious. 

it  Ubication,  Ubiety,  the  state  of  being  in  a  place  ;  local,  relative. 

$$  Ubiquity  (db  ubique,  adv.  everywhere),  the  being  in  aU  pUxces  or  i 
at  the  same  time ;  omnipresence. 

nil  F^VtVary^ existing  everywhere  or  in  aU places;  also, one  who  < 
where. 
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tdeeraUion,  n.  vl'cerons,  a,  *ttl'cusle  n. 

ui'ceredf  a,  ul'ceroasness,  n. 

Uligo,  in-is,  f.  3.  sKme,  mud,  ooziness — ulig'inous,  a. 
Ultim-cts^  a.  (aft  ultra,  beyond,  ulterior,  farther),  last:  as, 
antepenuA',  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

antepeni^(',  n,  outra'geoueaesa,  n,     iul'timaXe,  a, 

aDtepenu^imate,  a,     pe'Jiidt,  n.  ti/'/tmately,  ad. 

^out'rfige,  n.  &  V.  penuWinuLte,  a.  Wultima'tum,  n, 

outra'geoaa,  a.  \ulte'rior,  a,  uUim'ity,  n, 

oulra'geously,  ad, 

Ulul-0,  V,  h  to  howl — ^u'ltddite,  v.  ulula'iion,  n. 
Umbell-^,  /  1.  (aft  umbra),  a  little  shadow  or  screen. 
**umfbel,  n.  um'beUar,  a.  ^um'beUet,  or 

vm'belhXe,  or  umbellif'erouB,  a.         umbel'licle,  n, 

um'bellsLteid,  a, 

Umbilio-C7;9,  m.  2.  (^fjupaXo^),  the  navel. 
X\umlnl'ic,  n.  &,  a,       ^Jtim&tTtcate,  or  umbil'icdied,  a. 

umbU'if^,  a. 

Umbr-^,  /.  1.  a  shadow  or  shade :  as,  adwTn'ftrate,  to  give 
a  faint  shadow  or  likeness ;  intem'ftrate,  to  shade* 
adum'6rant,a.         ***Mm'6rage,  n.  \\XumbraV\c,  or 

adum'ftrate,  v.  umbnJgeoxiB,  a.  umbraVieeiX,  a. 

adum^a7ion,n.  2<fii&ra'geou8ne8s,n.}}}tfm^a'ltou8,  a. 

iimm'6rate,v.  wm'ftrate,  r.  ||||||um'6rei,  or 

llllobtim'^rate,  v.  wm'^^rated,  a.  umbrel'la,  n. 

obum&ra'don,  n.     fffum'ftro^ile,  a,  umbros'ity,  n. 

irirpentiwi'ftra,  n. 

*  Utcude,  a  little  vlcer, 

t  Outra^e^  injurious  violence  offered  to  persons  as  things ;  excessive  abuse ; 
wanton  mischiefl    A  violent  attack  upon  a  person  of  property  is  an  outrage. 

X  VUerior,  further;  in  geography,  being,  or  situated  oeyona  or  on  the  jurther 
tide  of  any  line  or  boundary ; — opposed  to  dtetior^  or  hitner. 

$  Ultimate,  farthest,  most  remote,  extreme  ,*  final,  last 

II  Ultimatum,  in  diplomacy,  the  final  projxjsitions,  conditions,  or  terms,  offered 
as  the  basis  of  a  treaty ;  any  final  proposition  or  condition. 

^  Ululate,  to  howl  as  a  dog  or  wolf 

**  Umhd,  in  botany,  a  particular  mode  of  inikn-escence  or  flowering. 

tt  Umbdlei  or  Umbdiide,  a  little  or  partial  umbel. 

tt  UmbiUc,  the  navd ;  the  centre. 

^  Umbilicate,  Umbilicated,  nave2-shaped ;  formed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel, 
— as  a  flower,  fruit,  or  leaf 

nil  Obumbrate,  Umbrate,  to  shade,  to  darken,  to  cloud. 

irir  Penumbra,  in  astronomy,  a  partial  shade,  or  an  imperfect  shadow. 

***  Umbrage,  a  shade,  a  skreen  of  trees ;  suspicion  of  ii^jury ;  ofllence,  resent- 
ment ttt  UmbratUe,  being  in  the  shade ;  unreal ;  secluded. 

ttt  Umhrafic,  Umbratiad,  shadowy,  typical. 
•  ^$  Umbratious,  suspicious,  apt  to  distrust,  captious,  disposed  to  take  umbrage. 

Ijijll  Umbrd.  Umbrella,  a  shade,  skreen,  o{  guard  against  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  against  rain  or  snow. 
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CJin>-o,  UDdatum,  v.  1.  {ab  unda,  /•  1*  a  wave),  to  rise  in 
waves  or  surges,  to  swell ;  to  abound:  as,  redund'antf 
superfluous. 

inun' Jating,  a. 

iavnda'tiou,  n, 

redound'f  v, 

Tedound'iDg,  a, 

redund'&nce,  n. 

redum^'ancy,  n. 

redunid'&nt,  a, 

redun(2'anUy,  ad, 

BMpembound',  v. 

supera&ouTu^'ing,  a. 


mbound'ed,  a. 

nbmmd'iDg,  n,&,ti» 
'^tdu^'aoce,  n. 

tJfund'uitf  a. 

9Llnmd'ant\y,ad, 
fextciM^'ate,  v. 

exufida'tion,  n. 

inun'i&uit,  a. 
}iiittn'<2ate,  v. 

inun'diXedf  a. 


8upera5um2'ance,  n. 
Bupenbund'sint,  a, 
8upera6uiu2'aiitly,  ad 
un'dvh,ry,  a. 
l^uji'dtUatBy  V.  &.  a. 
un'dtUaXed^  a. 
iin'i2ttZa/iDgr,  a. 
t£7i'</ti/atiDgly,  ad, 
undida'tioUj  n. 
||ttn'(&i2atory,  a. 


Uif GU-/»,  m.  3.  a  nafZ ;  a  claw  or  ^oZtm. 

BoliAun'grdouB,  a.      ^^unguic'iiUXje,  or       jffun'guhte,  a. 
Hungutc'vilax,  a.  un^ic'ulated,  a. 

Uif Gu-o,  unctum,  v.  3.  to  anoint :  as,  wn'^fnous,  vnche- 
ous,  oihf. 

iiinuitc'/ion,  n.  icTtc'^uousneae,  n.  im'^mous,  a. 

imunc^uos'ity,  n.         unctuos'ity,  n.  otnt,  v. 

Himc'doD,  n.  **^n^ueiit,  n.  oint'meDt,  n. 

^iiunc'tuona,  a,  ungu&atfoua,  a,  anotiU,  v. 

Vn-us,  a.  one,  alone ;  ike  same :  as,  diswnite',  to  separate, 
to  part ;  t^Tian'imous,  of  one  mind ;  v!n\on,  a  making 
one ;  u'nison,  one  sound ;  u'niU  one ;  unite',  to  make 
into  one ;  u'nity,  the  being  one. 

fftco-ad'unate,  a.  co-unite',  v,  &,  a.         disu'nion,  n. 

}|^co-adunt/i'on,  n.  disu'mform,  a.  disunite',  v. 

*  Abundance^  great  plenty.  t  Exundate,  to  over^^Mo. 

X  hmndaUt  overflow^  to  deluge,  to  spread  over  widi  a  fluid. 

i  Undulate,  to  move  back  and  forth,  or  up  and  down,  as  waves ;  to  wave;  to 
vibrate ;  also,  wavy,  II  Undvlalory,  plajring  like  waves,  waving, 

%  Unguictdar,  in  botany,  of  the  length  of  the  human  nails,  or  half  an  indi. 

**  UnguictdcUe,  UnguicuUUedt  datoed,  having  daws ;  in  botany,  dawed,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  base.  tt  Ungulate,  shaped  like  a  kaqf, 

UJmmction,  the  action  of  anointing. 

i'^  Inuw^uosity,  the  want  of  unctuosity  or  oUiness. 

JItl  Uncdon,  the  act  of  anoinft'Ti^,*  anything  softening ;. that  which  excites 
piety  and  devotion ;  divine  or  sanctifying  grace,  1  John  i.  Extreme  unction,  tlM 
rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours ;  or  the  application  of  sacred  oi/  to  the  parti 
virhere  the  five  senses  reside.  ITIT  Unctuous,  fat,  oily,  greasy. 

***  Unguent,  ointment  An  unguent  is  stififer  than  a  liniment,  but  softer  than 
a  cerate. 

'ttt  Coadunate  leaves,  in  botanv.  are  several  united  at  the  base. 

lU  Coadunition,  the  union  of  diflerent  substances  in  one  i 
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disuni'ted,  a. 

dlsuni'ter.,  n. 

disuni'ting,  a. 

6\eti'nity,  n. 

re-unite',  d.  &.  n. 

re-uni'ted,  a. 

re-M/it'/ing,  a, 

re-ti'nion,  n. 

trit/we',  a. 

tri-«'nity,  n. 

unanim'ity,  n. 

tinan'imous,  a. 

UTzan'imousiy,  ad. 

tcnan'imoiisness,  n. 
♦ttntcap'sular,  a, 

tt'wicom,  n. 

wnicorn'ous,  a, 
t?«w»f' lorous,  fit. 
JM'ntform,  a.  &,n, 

tc'w?fbrmiy,  ad. 

Mmform'ity,  n. 

ttiAN— 05  (ou^avo^), 
{JiJiiranog'raphy,  n. 


{MWfg'enous,  a, 
llwntgen'iture,  n. 
ITuntla'biate,  <i. 

unflaf  era],  a. 
**Mmlit'eml,  a, 
ffwntloc'ular,  a. 

u'nion,  w. 
Jtt£m p'arous,  a, 
}}t/ntque',  a. 
||||t£ntra'diated,  a. 

M'ntson,  n.  &.  a. 

tcnis'onous,  tf. 

ttwts'onance,  a, 

unf's'onant,  a, 

u'nit,  w. 

u'nitabief  a, 
irHwmta'rian,  o.  &  n. 

wmta'rianism,  n. 

tewite',  V. 

Mrt?7ed,  a. 

i/ni'tedly,  acf. 

heaven. 

Illlllllwranol'ogy,  n. 


wnt'/er,  it, 
uni'tingf  a. 
unt/i'on,  n. 
«'nt/ive,  a, 
u'nity,  n. 
**M'nivalve,  n.  &.  a. 

untvalv'iilar,  a. 
ttt^'wiverse,  n. 
jtjwmvers'al,  a,  &  n. 
w»?ivers'ally,  arf. 
untvers'alness,  n. 
{{^umvers'alistn,  ». 

Mntvers'alist,  n. 
Illllluntversarity,  n. 
IFITItMwtvers'ity,  n. 
****z/wtv'ocal,  a. 

t/ntv'ocally,  «<l. 
ttttw'nivoque,  or 

u'nivoke,  a, 
JJtJtint voca'tion,  n. 
uQu'nifonn,  a, 

uronos'copy,  n. 


*  Ufdcapsular,  haying  one  capeule  to  each  flower, — as  a  pericarp. 

t  Unijlorous,  bearing  one  flower  only. 

t  Uniform,  of  one  form  or  manner ;  also,  the  particular  dress  of  soldien^ — bo 
called,  because  it  is  aUke  among  all  the  soldiers. 

^4Jmgenou9,  of  one  kind ;  of  the  tame  senus. 

II  Unieeniturey  the  stale  of  being  the  only  begotten. 

^  Unuahiate,  in  botany,  ha?ing  one  lip  only, — as  a  corol. 

**  Vnillteral^  consisting  of  one  letter  only. 

tt  Unilocular,  having  one  cell  only. 

\\  Uniparotis,  producin|f  one  at  a  birth. 

^$  Unuffte,  (Kr.j  sole,  wiilioiit  an  equal.  Ijij  Uniradiated,  having  one  ray. 

^V  Umlarian,  one  who  believes  that  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  God- 
hend, — opposed  to  Trinitarian.  The  Arian  and  Socinian  are  both  compre- 
hf^nded  in  the  term  Unitarian. 

*♦*  Univalve,  having  one  valve,— as  a  shell  or  pericarp;  also,  a  shell  having 
one  valve  only. 

ttt  Universe,  the  collective  name  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  be- 
lones  to  them ;  the  whole  system  of  created  things ;  the  roirav  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  mnndus  of  the  Latins.  ttt  Universal,  all,  the  whole. 

$$$  UniversaUsm,  in  theology,  the  doctrine  or  belief  that  all  men  will  be  saved 
or  made  happy  in  a  future  life. 

mill  Universalify,  the  state  of  extending  to  the  whole. 

flfir  University,  a  universal  school,  in  which  are  taught  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing, or  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences  and  arts. 

****  Umvocal,  havine  one  meanm^  only. 

tttt  Umvoque  or  Umvoke,  in  music,  having  the  octave  and  its  recurrences, 
above  and  below.  tttt  Univocation,  agreement  of  name  and  meaning. 

$^  Uranosraphy,  a  description  of  the  heavens. 

Ililllll  Urandogy,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  heavens. 
41* 
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VvLBSf  f.  3.  a  city  or  loum:  as,  i^r'iane,  belonging  to  a 
city,  civil,  polite,  courteous  in  manners. 
inur6an'tty,  n.  8ub't/r6ed,  a.  iir&'al,  a. 

8ub'iir6,  or  8ubur6'tal,  a,  tir6'ane,  a. 

Hah'urb$^  n.  eubur^'ian,  a.  wrftan'ity,  n. 

ftaburfr'an,  a.  |subur6ica'rian,  a.         ur6'anice,  v. 

Urg-zo,  tj.  2.  to  pre^^  on,  to  push :  as,  t^^'ent,  jjrewing 
with  importunity  or  necessity,  violent 
unurg-'ed,  a,  tir^'ency,  n.  «^^'er,  n. 

tir^e, ».  urgent,  a.  urg'mg^  a. 

urg-'ed,  fl.  urg^'ently,  ad, 

Urin-^,  /.  1.  (oufov),  animal  water* 

Ifdiure^'ic,  a.  &  n.  strangu'rtous,  a.  u'rinal,  n.  &  a. 

Idys'ury,  n.  ft^'rca,  n.  u'rtnary,  a.  &,  n. 

ITis'chtiry,  n.  JJn're/er,  n.  u'rinous,  n. 

is'chure^ic,  a.  &  n.    }}urc7Ara,  n.  w'rtnative,  a, 

**8tran'gury,  n.  ic'rine,  n.  wnw'copy,  n. 

URS-wf,  /.  1.  the  hear ;  a  bear. 

}jiiur'sa,  n.  urs'iform,  a.  urs'ine,  a,  ^ 

IJsT-UMf  sup.  (aft  uro,  v.  3.)  to  bum :  as,  adwre',  to  ftttra 
up ;  comfciwf  ible,  that  will  take  fire  and  ii^m. 

inradiwi*,  or  combust'itile,  a.  &  n.  ^jexus'tion,  n. 

adtif^ed,  a.  comZms/'tbleness,  n.      incom&u^^'tble,  «. 

adufi^tble,  a.  combustibiVitj,  n.        incom6ti«^'tblenei0»n 

adtts'iion,  n.  combus'tion,  n,  incom6ti«/tbil'ity,  w. 

***am6M«'^ion,  n,  combust'iye,  a.  inure',  v, 

*  Svburbst  a  building  without  the  walls  of  a  citiff  but  near  them ;  or  more 
generally,  the  ports  that  lie  without  the  walls,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city.  The 
word  may  signify  buildings,  street*,  or  territory. 

t  Sidiurhan,  Suburbitd,  Suburinan,  inhabiting  or  being  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

t  Suburbicarian  or  Suburbicary,  b«ing  in  the  suburbs ; — an  epithet  applied  to 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese  of  Rome. 

$  Uiuretic,  having  the  power  to  provoke  urine ;  also,  the  medicine  that  does  so. 

II  Dysury,  difficufly  in  discharging  the  urine,  attended  with  pain,  and  a  aensa- 
tion  of  heat 

^  Isc^ury,  see  p.  188. 

**  Strangury,  see  p.  432. 

tt  Urea,  a  substance  obtained  fix>m  urine. 

it  Ureter,  a  tube  conveying  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  There 
are  two  ureters,  one  on  each  side. 

$$  Urethra,  the  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  conducted  from  the  bladder  and 
discharged. 

nil  Ursa,  the  bear,  a  constellation,  the  greater  or  lesser  bear,  near  the  north 
pole. 

I'T  Aduel,  Adusted,  become  hot  or  dry,  burnt,  scorched,  hot  and  fiery. 

***  Ambustien,  among  j^ysicians,  a  burning;  a  bum  or  scald. 

tft  Exusticn,  the  act  or  operation  of  burning  up. 
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*\nus'tion^  n.  fusto'riom,  a,  Ituttula'tion^  n. 

tts'tion,  n. 

Uter-us,  m.  2,  {ab  uter,  m.  3.  a  bag  of  skin  or  leather) 

the  womb — u'terme,  «.  §M7r/cle,  n.  w<nc'ular,  a. 
Utopia,  Jlfore'5  ideal  or  imaginary  commonwealth, 

uto'piaja,  a. 
Ut-o«,  usus,  v.  dcp.  3.  to  use :  as,  abt^se',  ill  w^e,  reviling 

words;  dis2£^e',  to  cease  to  use;  inutiriiy,  u^elessness. 


nbuse',  v.  &,n, 

jabu'^ed,  a. 

jabu'^er,  n. 

fibu'sing,  a. 

fibu'^ion,  n. 

•abif'^ive,  u. 

abii'«iveiy,  ad, 

Abu'tfivene^  n. 

)disti«e',  n.  &  V. 

•disu'sed,  a. 

disu'sage,  n. 

diBu'^ingr,  a. 

ihabu'^ively,  ad. 

inu7ile,  a, 

inutU'ity,  n, 
flinimte'rion,  n. 
^misuse',  v.  &.  n. 


misu'sed,  a. 
misu'«age,  n. 
misu'^ing,  a. 
**peru«e',  v. 
peru'sed,  a. 
peru'*er,  n. 
perM'*ing,  a. 
peru'sa],  n. 
unu'^ed,  a, 
vamse'fiiU  a, 
unu'^ual,  a. 
unu'mally,  ad, 
untf'xualness,  n. 
u«e,  n.  &  V. 
u'sed,  a. 
u'sexy  n, 
t^'sable,  a. 


ttw'«age,  n. 
tttt'«uice,  n. 
u^e'ful,  a. 
life'fully,  ai. 
Kse'fulness,  n. 
ti^e'less,  a, 
tf^e'lessly,  ac?. 
Kse'lessness,  n. 
u'sudX,  a, 
ti'«i4ally,  mi. 
u'tftialness,  n. 
({usucap'tion,  n. 
||||ii'«Mfruct,  n. 
iriTtwMfruct'uary,  n. 

u'«urer, ». 
***u'««ry,  n. 
ti^u'rious,  a. 


*  InusHan,  a  burning  on,  a  branding,  or  the  action  of  marking  by  burning, 

t  VsloriouSy  having  the  quality  of  burning  or  xaring. 

X  Usttdationy  in  metalluigy,  the  operation  of  expelfing  one  substance  fiom 
another  by  heat, — as  sulphur  and  arsenic  from  ores,  in  a  muffle.  In  pharmacy, 
the  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  substances,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulveriz- 
ing ;  also,  tne  burning  of  wine. 

\  Utride,  a  little  bag  or  bladder ;  a  little  cell ;  a  reservoir  in  plants  to  receive 
the  sap ;  a  capsule  of  one  cell,  and  containing  a  solitary  seed. 

II  Innsitationt  neglect  of  use ;  disuse. 

^  Misuse,  to  treat  or  use  improperly  or  ill ;  to  use  to  a  bad  purpose. 

*♦  Peruse,  literally,  to  use  thoroughly ;  to  read,  or  to  read  with  attention ;  to 
obeerve. 

ft  Usage,  treatment ;  use,  or  long  continued  use,  custom. 

tl  Usance,  use,  usury ;  in  commerce,  a  determinate  time  fixed  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange ; — so  called,  because  this  time  is  settled  by  usage,  or 
the  custom  of  places  on  which  the  biUs  are  drawiL  In  France,  th^^usance  for 
bills  drawn  from  Sptun  or  Portugal,  is  sixty  da^s.  At  London,  the  usance  for 
bills  drawn  fiom  Holland,  Germany,  or  France,  is  one  month. 

$$  Usucaption,  in  civil  law,  the  same  as  prescription  in  common  law ;  the 
acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to  property,  by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed 
possession  of  U  for  a  certain  time  prescribed  by  law. 

nil  Usufruct,  the  temporary  use  and  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tenements. 

f  H  Usufrvcttuary,  a  person  who  has  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  property  for  a 
time,  witnout  havmg  the  title  or  property. 

***  Usury,  formerly,  interest  or  premium  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money  f  in 
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M$m'rkmdy,  mi,  uswrp'er,  n.  fu/en'sil,  w. 

■f'limwirn. «.  Msacf^'iog, «.  v  Vi/e,  n.  &  «. 

•mtmrf^  9.  usm^'ingly,  «i  Jirfi/'ity,  n. 

ttfvrp'ed, «.  ttfiff7<f'/ioD,  fi.  v'ft2ize,  v. 

Uv-jf,  /.  1.  a  grape — u'veous,  a. 

Uxor,  f.S.a  wife:  as,  iLcor'tcide,  the  killing,  or  a  killer 
of  a  tci/e ;  tezoVibus,  submissively  fond  of  a  udfe. 
njEor'fcide,  n.  luw'rtously,  ad,  uxo'rioosDeaB,  n. 

uxo'rtoiis,  a. 

V. 
Vaco--«,  V,  I,  a  cow:  as,  rac'cine,  of  a  cow, 
{voc'cary,  r.  loac'ctnate,  e,  vnc'ctnating,  a. 

voc'rine,  a.  vnc'ctnated,  a.  vocctna'lioo,  n. 

Vac-o,  v.  I.  to  be  etnpty^  to  wanly  to  he  at  kisure :  evac'U" 
ate,  to  empty  ;  ua'cant,  empty^  unoccupied, 
eoa'cate,  v,  evoc'iiatory,  a.  tfvaca'lion,  n. 

eMc'uant,  n.  &  a.      ITsuperiMicii'ntfocis,  a,    tiiMic'i£ain,  n. 
eooc'iaite,  v.  vn'cancy,  fi.  {Qooi/ttist^  n. 

evoc'iiated,  a.  vn'cant,  a.  vacua'tuxi,  n. 

evoc'nating,  a.  **oa'cate,  v.  ||||v<K^'tty,  n. 

evocun'lioo,  n.  va'co/ed,  a.  iril'vac'tfoiis,  a. 

eiMu/uator,  n.  va'coling,  a.  'voc'tiotisaess,  n. 

VACiLL-i>,  v.X.to  move  to  and  frOy  to  stagger  or  totter ,  to 

waver :  as,  vac'iZfeite,  to  wavery  to  ftuctuale, 
***fa'kle^  a,  vac'ill&ie,  v,  voc'tZ/ancy,  n, 

fic'klfy  qd-  vac'illatJng,  a.  vac'tlltkBiy  a. 

fic'kienesBy  n.  vaciUa't'ioa,  n. 

Vad-o,  vasum,  v.  3.  to  ^o :  as,  j)ervade',  to  go  or  pass 
through. 

present  usage,  illegal  or  exorbitant  interest ;  premium  or  dompensation  paid  for 
the  use  of  money,  oeyond  the  rate  of  interest  established  by  law. 

*  Umrpt  to  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force,  or  without  right.  (Umtrp  is 
not  apphed  to  common  dispossession  of  private  property.) 

t  Utensil,  an  instrument  for  any  use,  t  UtiUty,  u^eftdness. 

$  Vaccary,  an  old  word  signifjnng  a  com^house,  dairy-house,  or  a  couvpasture. 

11  Vaccinate^  to  inoculate  with  the  coio-pox,  or  a  virus  originally  taken  fnnn 
cows,  called  vaccine  matter. 

f  Supervacaneous,  superfluous,  unnecessary,  serving  no  purpose. 

**  Vaoate,  to  make  vacant,  to  annuL 

ft  Vacation,  intermission  of  studies  or  employment 

tt  Vacuum,  empty  space,  devoid  of  air. 

$$  Vacuist,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature,— opposed  to  a 
pienist.  nil  Vacuity,  emptinem,  empty  space. 

irir  Vacuous,  empty,  unfilled,  void. 

•*♦  Fickle,  wavering,  inconstant,  unstable,  of  a  changing  mind. 
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*evade\  v,  f  inv<u^',  v.  perva'ded,  a. 

eva'ded,  a,  inva'dedy  a,  perva'<2ing,  a. 

eva'dingf  a.  mva'detf  n.  perva'tioo,  n. 

eva'siou,  n.  inva'ding,  a,  perva'sive,  a, 

eva'ffive,  a.  inva'sion,  n.  Ivac^-me'cum,  n. 

eva'ffively,  a<2.  inva'^ve,  a,  '    ^toa<26,  v. 

eva'^iveness,  n.  pervacie',  v.  toa'c^ing,  a, 

Yaqin-js,  /.  1.  a  sheath,  a  case :  as,  vag'insH,  of  a  sheath. 
vag'indA,  a.  va^'inated,  a,  IFva^ino-pen'nouS)  a. 

Wvag'inaint,  a, 

Vag-£7»,  a.  loandering :  as,  extrav'ag-ant,  wandering  be- 
yond limits,  excessive,  wild. 
**ei;a^a'rion,  n.  tt^^^ltiv'flg^ant,  or  va^'abondry,  n. 

extrav'a^tmce,  n.         raultiv'ag-ous,  a.         Illlva^'17, 91.  dc.  v. 

extrav'ogtuicy,  n.         mundiv'a^ant,  a.  tra'^rancy,  n. 

extrav'ogunt,  a.  &  n.  I^noctiv'a^ant,  a.       irifva'^rant,  a.  dc.  n. 

eztrav'ogantly,  a<^.       noctiva^a'/ion,  n.    ***va'gue,  a, 

extrav'o^antoess,  n.     soliv'a^ant,  a.  va'guenees,  n. 

extrav'a^te,  v.         {{va^'abond,  a.  &  n.       va'^ous,  0. 

extxavaga't'ion,  n, 

Val-eo,  v.  2.  to  be  toell  or  strong,  to  have  strength,  to  be 
ivorth:  as,  ^vaiV,  to  profit,  to  assist ;  mval'iA,  weak,  of 
no  force;  preuai'Z',  to  overcome, 
avoir,  V,  &  n.  avotZ'ment,  n.  mconntervotT,  v. 

avai'lable,  a.    .       fffconvo/es'cence,  n.        couotervot/'ed,  a. 
avoidably,  ad,  convoZes'cency,  n,       countervotZ'ing,  a. 

avoi'/ableness,  n.  convaZes'cent,  a.  disvalid'itf,  n. 

avai'/ing,  a.  coun'tervaij,  n.  disvaZ't^e,  v.  &  n. 

*  £«(tt2e,  to  go  out,  to  escape ;  to  avoid  by  dexterity ;  to  elude  by  subterfuge* 
%  ihiatry,  address,  or  ingenuity. 

t*  Invade,  to  go  in  or  on,  to  enter  a  country,  as  an  army  with  hostile  inten- 
ti  ns ;  to  attack ;  to  fall  on. 

t  Vade-mecum,  literally,  go  with  me ;  a  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  car- 
rl  «  with  him  as  a  constant  companion ;  a  manual. 

,$  Wade,  to  go  or  pass  through  water  without  swimming,  as  by  a  ford  or 
shallow. 

U  Vaginant,  in  botany,  sheathing;  Vaginated,  sheathed,— sm  leaves. 

f  Vagino-pennous,  having  the  wings  covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as 
insects.  **  Evagaiion,  a  wandenng ;  excursion,  roving  or  rambling. 

ft  MuUivagarU  or  MtUtivagous,  wandering  much. 

XX  Noctivagant,  wandering  in  the  ni^ht. 

$$  Vagabmd,  one  who  wanders,  havmg  no  certain  dwelling,  or  not  abiding  in 
it ;  a  rascal,  a  villain. 

H)|  Vagary,  a  wandering  thought,  a  wild  freak,  a  whim. 

ifT  VagiuTit,  wandering ;  also,  a  wanderer. 

***  Vague,  unsettled,  unfixed ;  uncertain. 

t+t  Convalescence,  renewal  of  health. 

itt  Countervail,  to  act  against  with  equal  force  or  power,  to  equal. 
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disvalua'tion,  n, 

eqmv'aience,  n, 

equiv'aleocy,  n. 
'*'equiv'ii/ent,  a.  &  n. 

equiv'n/ently,  ad, 

iinpreo'ofence,  n. 
fioooZes'cence,  n, 
I'mvaletu'dinary,  n. 

in'valid,  it. 
{inoo/'id,  a. 

inoo/'idQeflB,  n. 

invalid'ityf  n. 
||iniMi/'u2ate,  v. 

inoo/'idated,  a. 

invo/'idatiiig,  a. 

inva/'ttoble,  a. 

iniMi/'uably,  ad, 

overmi/'tie,  v. 

outvo/'ue,  V, 


prevai/'ed,  a. 
prevm/'in^,  «. 
prev'alence,  n* 
prev'oZency,  n. 
prev'a/ent,  a. 
prev'o/ently,  a<l. 
self-vo/'uing,  a. 
unavat'^ble,  a, 
unaoat'/ing,  a. 


f  f  vo/e^iiilifui'rtan,  or 

valetu'dmary,  a,&,n 
llval'iajit,  a, 

vo/'mntly,  oJ. 

vo/'iantnesB,  n. 
{{voZ'id,  a. 

vo/'idness,  ii« 

valid'ity,  n. 


underva/'ue,  V.  &,  fL  ||||i;a2'or,  n. 
undervalued,  a,  vo/'orous,  a,  - 

undervo/'uer,  n.  vo/'oroualy,  ad, 

undervo/'uing,  a.     ITITva/'u^,  n.  &,  v, 
undervo/'uin^Iy,  ad,      vo/'ued,  a, 
undervoZua'^ion,  n,       vo/'tter,  n. 
unprevat 7ing,  a,  val'uing,  a, 

uaval'udble^  a,  val'uaUe^  a, 

unval'ued^  a,  valua'tioa,  n, 

ITvoledic'tioii,  n.  vo/ua'tor,  n, 

voMic'tory,  a.  &  n.     vaZ't<«les8,  a. 


potMil'tant,  a. 
prevail',  v. 
Vawdals,  a  fierce  and  rude  people  descended  from  the 

Goths — van'dalj  n.  ***van'danc9  a.  van'daRsmf  w. 
Vall-js,  /•  3.  a  valley  or  low  ground  between  hills, 
ttt^flfei «.  rfli'tey,  n, 

y ALLIUM,  n.  2,  (a  vallus,  m.  2,  a  stake),  a  fence,  a  ram- 
part or  bulwark:  as,  in'teruo/,  space  between. 
c\rc\imval'la.te,  v,    fflcircunii?<i//a7ion,  n.  }}}contrai>atfa'tion,  n. 

*  £9iiti»2ent,  equal  in  value  or  worth ;  in  force,  power,  or  eflect ;  in  meaning 
or  impmrt  t  Invalescejtce,  strengtfai  heaUK. 

X  iiwaUiudhianf,  wanting  hedUh. 

i  InvaUd,  a  person  sickly  or  indisposed,  weak  or  infirm. 

II  Invalidate,  to  weaken  or  lessen  the  force  of;  to  desUoy  the  ttrengA  or 
taiidUy  ot  IT  Valediction,  a  bidding  farevoelL 

♦•  VaUt,  a  waiting  servant ;  also,  a  kind  of  goad  or  stick. 

ff  Valetudinarian,  Valetudinary,  sickly,  weak,  infirm ;  also,  a  sick  person,  one 
who  is  seeking  to  recover  health.  ttVaUant,  strong,  brave,  heroic. 

i^VaUd,  having  sufficient  strength  or  force,  sound,  just,  good ;  having  legal 
Mlrength  or  force. 

WW  Valor,  strength  of  mind  in  regard  to  danger,  personal  bravery,  courage, 
intrepidity,  prowess. 

%1t  Value,  worth,  price ;  to  rate  at  a  certain  price,  or  at  a  hi^h  price ;  to  esteem. 

***Vandalic,  pertaining  to  the  vandals  {wanderers)',  designatina  the  south 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  where  once  lived  the  VandaU,  a  nation  oi  ferocious  bar- 
barians ; — hence,  ferocious,  rude,  barbarous. 

tftVole  is  used  in  poetry,  and  vcUley  in  prose  and  common  discourse. 

\X\  CircumvaUation,  in  war.  a  surrounding  with  a  wall  or  ramvart ;  also,  a 
wall,  rampart,  or  parapet,  with  a  trench,  surrounding  the  camp  of  a  besieging 
array. 

^  Contravallation,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  parapet,  thrown  round  a  place 
by  the  besiegers. 
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m'terval,  n,  vnl'latory^  a,  wall,  n,  &  v. 

*vaUa'tiont  n,  j[val'lum,  n. 

Valv-^, /.   1.  {H  volvo),  fo/ding'doors :  as,  valv'lei  or 
valv'ule,  a  little  valve. 

\hi'valve,  n.  &  o.  quad'riro/ves,  n.         livalve,  n. 

bivuZv'ular,  a,  {quin'queva/ve,  or          valv'ed^  a. 

bivo/v'ulous,  a.  quinquevo/v'uZar,  a.     vo/v'ate,  a. 

luurtivoZve,  n.  &  0.  Utriva/v'ular,  a.              vo/v'let,  or 

multivoZv'tiAir, «.  u'nioaZvc,  a.  &  n.         raitj'ule,  n. 

quad'rivo/ve,  or  univo^v'ular,  a.             valv'mkLTj  a. 
quadrivoZv'ular,  a. 

VAif-«7»,  a.  vain,  ^mptyf  to  no  purpose,  boastful:  as,  evciTU 
es'cent,  t^flnishing ;  i^an'ish,  to  disappear. 

evancB'cence,  n.  ©ai/iglo'ry,  n.  5}i?aun/,  or 

eoflwes'cent,  a.  roinglo'nous,  «.  vanU  n,  &  r. 

♦♦evan'id,  a,  rotTiglo'riously,  ad.       vaunt'ed,  a. 

evan'ish,  v,  van' ish,  v.  vaunt' er,  n. 

euon'bhment,  n.  ran'ished,  fl.  vaunt'fu\t  a. 

ff ratn,  a.  van'ishing,  a.  vaunt'ing,  a, 

wnn'ly,  ad.  Jf van'tty,  n.  vaunt'ingly,  ad. 

vain'neaa,  n. 

Van  /or  AvANT,  prep.  (Fr.)  before,  forward.  (See  Avant) 
YAFiD-uSf  a.  (a  vappa,  /  1.  insipid  xdne),  tasteless,  spirit- 
less ;  having  lost  its  life  and  spirit, 
vap'id,  a.  vap'idnesa,  n. .  vaptd'Hy,  n. 

Vapor,  wi.  3.  an  exhalation,  steam,  fume :  as,  evap'orate, 
to  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a  fluid, 
eoop'orate,  v.  &  a,       evapora'tvm,  n.  rop'orate,  v, 

evop'orated,  a.  e^op'orable,  a.  rap'orable,  a. 

evop'orating,  a.        ||||ei;aporoiii'eter,  n.         voporabil'ity,  n. 

*  ValleUi<m,  a  ranmart  or  entrenchment  t  Vallum^  a  /f encA  or  toaff. 

t  ^ivoloe,  Bividvularf  or  Bitxdvulous,  haTing  two  skeUs  or  vo/ve^  which  open 
and  shut,  as  the  oyster  and  the  seed  cases  of  certain  plants. 

$  Quinquevalve  or  QuiTiquevalvular,  in  botany,  having  five  valves, — as  a  peri- 
carp, il  Trivalvular,  ihree-valved ;  having  three  valves, 

irVaZwc,  in  poetry,  a  folding-door ;  a  lid  or  cover  so  formed,  as  lo  open  a  com- 
ninnication  in  one  direction,  and  close  it  in  the  other ;  in  botany,  the  outer  coaf, 
skeU,  or  covering  of  a  capsule  or  other  pericarp,  or  rather  one  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  it  . ,       ,. 

**  Evanid,  faint,  weak,  liable  to  vanish  or  dimppear.  ^     .-. 

nVain,  empty,  worthless;  fruitless,  |)roud  of  paltry  things,  or  of  trifling 
attainments,  conceited.  «  Vamty,  emptiness,  enqtty  pnde. 

^JVSiMirf,  to  boast,  to  make  a  twin  display.  -^    r     jm    j 

nil  Evaporometer,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  ol  a  fiuut  evapo- 
rated in  a  given  time ;  an  atmometer. 
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Ha'por,  It.  &  V.  vaporif 'ic,  a,  voporiza'tion,  n. 

va'pored,  a,  va'porish,  a,  va'porooB,  a. 

va'porer,  n.  vap'onze^  v,  va'/jorousness,  n. 

vn'poringy  a,  vap'orizeA,  a,  vafpory,  a, 

va'poringlyt  ad.  vap'orizing,  a, 

Vario-o,  u»  1.  (d  varus,  a.  bandy-legged,  crooked),  to  strad- 
dle, to  shuffle. 
fdioar'tc&te,  v.  &  a.       divarication,  n.  prevar'tcntrng,  «. 

dioor'tcated,  a,  [prevar'icaXe,  v,  prevarica'tiaa,  n. 

divor'tcating,  f.  prewar'icated,  a.  prevar'tcator, «. 

Variol-^,  /.  1.  {it  varus,  m.  2.  a  spot,  a  speck  on  iheface)^ 
small  pimples,  small-pox. 
antiva'riofous,  a,         {va'rtoloid,  n.  Wva'riolom,  a. 

Vari-cts,  «.  of  divers  colours,  different,  diverse,  inconstant^ 
changeable :  as,  va'ry,  to  alter,  to  change, 
inva'riahle,  a.  vo'ryinff,  a.  ^va'riegB.te,  v. 

inva'riahly,  atL  va'riahle,  a,  va'riegBted,  a. 

inva'rtableoess,  n.        va'riably,  ad.  va'riegating,  a, 

invd'rted,  a.  va'Wtfbleness,  n.  variega'tion^  n. 

unva'nable,  a.  va'riance,  n.  vari'ety,  n. 

unva'ried,  a.  varia'tion,  n.  va'riouB,  a. 

unva'riegnted,  a,         va'ried,  a.  va'rtomly,  ad. 

va'ry  r  v. 

Vas,  vas-M,  n.  3.  a  vessel. 

♦♦extrav'iwated,  a.        ||vas'cii2ar,  a.  ^ivasculiferoaBf  a. 

extravfua^ion,  n.         vascubir'ity,  n.  ves'sd,  n. 

j\vase,  n. 

y AST- us,  a.  large,  great,  enormous,  desert,  desolate:  as, 
dev'astsiie,  to  lay  vxzste. 
devasV,  or  dev'affteted,  a.  devasta^tioa,  n. 

dev'asthte,  v,  dev'a«/ating,  a.  \\\\vast,  a.  &,n, 

*  Vapor,  an  invisible  elastic /wwf,  rendered  aerifonn  by  heat,  and  broaght 
back  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  by  cold.  A  visible  fiuid  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,—as  smoke,  fog,  clonds,  &c    The  vapor  of  water  is  called  tteam. 

t  Divaricate,  to  open,  to  fork ;  to  part  into  tviro  branches. 

t  Prevaricate,  to  shuffle  in  conversation  or  testimony,  to  qnibble,  to  shift 

iVaridoid,  a  name  recently  dven  to  a  (/2«eia«e. resembling  the  smdBrpox. 

II  VariolouSy  pertaining  to,  or  designating  the  smaU-pox. 

I*  Variegate,  to  mark  with  different  coloura ;  to  diversify  in  external  appearance. 

**  Extravasated,  forced  or  let  out  of  its  proper  vessels, — as  blood,  or  fluid. 

ffVase,  a  vessel  <br  domestic  use,  or  for  use  in  temples. 

ttVasctdar,  pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  animal  or  vegetaUe  bodies;  fiiU  of 
vessels. 

^^Vaaadiferous,  in  botany,  having  seeA-vessds  divided  into  cells. 

nil  Vast,  being  of  great  extent ;  very  spacious  or  large. 
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vast'ly,  ad,  toasted,  a,  waste' fui,  a. 

vast'neeB,  n.  wast'er,  n.  waste'Miy,  ad. 

vasta'tiou,  n.  wast'ing,  a,  waste'Tulneea,  n. 

vasty,  a,  waste'uesa,  n,  toas^e'thrift,  n. 
waste,  V,  a.  &,n, 

Vates,  m,  &c  /.a  prophet,  a  diviner  or  soothsayer ;  a  poet : 
as,  vat'icide,  the  murderer  of  a  prophet 
vat'icide,  n.  j[vatic'ina.te,  v.  vaticitia'tion,  n. 

*vatic'insL\,  a.  vatic'ineLting,  a. 

Veget-0,  V,  1.  {d  vegeo,  v.  2.  to  excite,  to  move),  to  move 
out  or  stir  up,  to  grow. 
\v€g'etah\e,  n.  &  a,       veg'et&ting,  a,  veg'etatiYeneea,  n* 

vegetahii'ity,  n.  vegeta'tion,  n.  \\vegete',  a. 

iveg'etSite,  v.  veg'etative,  a.  veg'etive,  a. 

Veh-o,  vectum,  v.  3.  to  carry:  as,  convey',  to  carry,  to 
transfer ;  inveigh',  to  rail  against. 

circumvec'fion,  n.  convey'ance,  n,  reconvey'ed,  a. 

TTcon'wcjc,  a.  &  n.  convey'ancer,  n.  reconuey'ing,  a, 

con'rcxiy,  orf.  conrcy'ancing,  o.  reconoey'ance,  n. 

conrca;'ed,  a.  deuea:',  a,  transvec'/lon,  n. 

conrex'edly, ««?.  Wdevex'iiy,  7i/  unvex'ed,  a. 

con'vcxness,  or  invei^gh,  v.  ||||i;cc7ion,  n. 

conucx'ity,  n.  inuci'^Aed,  «.  rcca'/o'rion,  n. 

**convca:'o-concave,  o.  invct'^Aer,  ?i.  vecfture,  n. 

tfconwx'o-convex,  a.  mvei'ghing,  a,  lIFue'/lcmence,  n. 

convey',  ».  }}  invective,  Tt.  &.  a.  vc'Acmency,  w. 

conwey'ed,  a.  invec'/ively,  ad.  ve'hement,  a, 

caavey'er,  n.  invec'tion,  n,  vc'Acmently,  ad. 

convey'infif,  a.  plano-con'rcx,  a.  ***rc'Atcle,  n. 

coavey'ame,  a.  reconrey',  v.  vc'Aicled,  o. 

*  Vaticinalt  containing  prophecy. 

i  Vaticinate,  to  prophesy,  to  for^dL 

X  Vegetable,  the  thing  which  grows  out  of  the  earth ;  a  plant 

i  vS^etate,  to  ^oto  as  plants.  tl  Vegete,  vigorous,  active. 

T  Convex,  rising  or  swelling  on  the  exterior  surface  into  a  spherical  or  round 
Ibrm, — as,  the  exterior  of  an  egg ;— ojiposed  to  concave,  which  expresses  a  round 
Ibrm  of  the  interior  surface, — as,  the  interior  of  an  egg.  ^' 

**  Convexo-concave,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.       •  I 

ft  Convexo-convex,  convex  on  both  sides.  * 

tt  JDevexity,  a  bending  down,  sloping.  | 

*  ii^  Invective,  a  speaking  strongly  against  one,  a  railing  speech  or  expression.  ^. 
— ^It  diflfers  from  reproof.  Illl  Vection,  Vecture,  a  corrving. 

YY  Vehemence,  violence,  g[reat  force ;  properly  force  derived  from  velocity ;  \ 
violent  ardor,  great  heat,  ammated  fervor.  * 

***Vekide,  mat  in  which  any  thing  is  or  may  be  carried,  a  carriage;  that 
iwhich  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance, — as,  letters  are  vehides  of  ooni> 
xnunication. 

42 
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vehic'idtiTy  a, 

veteriQSi'r'mn,  n. 
*rcf'crinary,  a. 
fveXf  V. 

rejc'ed,  a. 

vex'er^  n. 
.   vexa'tion^TL 


vexa'tiovLS,  a, 
vext^tiously^  ad, 
vexa'tiousness^  n, 
vex'iug,  a. 
vex'iuglyi  ad. 
weighs  V.  &  ». 
weigh'edf  a. 


weigh'er^  n. 
weigh'ahle,  a, 
weigh'ing,  a.  Sl  n. 
weight,  n. 
weight'yy  a, 
weigfU'ily,  ad. 
weight' mess,  n. 


Vell-o,  vulsum,  v.  3.  to  pu/l,  to  pluck  or  tear:  as,  con- 
vulse,  to  pull  together,  to  draw,  to  contract ;  divel'lenU 
puJTmg  asunder. 

conuwis'ively,  ad. 
dive/7ent,  a, 
divc/7tcate,  v. 
divui'sion,  n. 
divM^s'ive,  a. 
}rei?e/',  v. 


anticontmrsive,  a. 
\BLVtd's\on,  n. 
covkvuUe',  V. 
conrw/«'ed,  a, 
coxwxds'mg,  a. 
covwuVsion,  n. 
convM/'sive,  a. 


xevuVsion,  n. 
T^vnls'ive,  a.  &  n. 
||ve/'/icate,  v. 
ve/'/tcated,  a. 
Dc/'/icating,  a, 
vellica'tion,  n. 


Vel-o,  V,  1,  to  cover,  to  hide  or  conceal:  as,  devel'op,  to 
uncover,  to  unfold ;  envelop,  to  cover,  to  inwrap. 


deveVop,  V. 
developed,  a, 
devel'op'iag,  a. 
devel'opmeni,  n. 
envel'op,  v.  &.  n. 
enveloped,  a. 
enveloping,  a. 
envelopment,  n. 
iriDeiZ'ed,  a. 
overviel,  v. 


ITrercflZ',  v. 
revefl^ed,  a. 
revealer,  n. 
revealing,  a. 
reveal'ment,  n, 
revela'tion,  n. 
vail,  n.  &  v. 
vailed,  a. 
vailing,  a. 


veil,  V.  &  n. 
**vellum,  n. 
undeveloped,  a, 
unrevealed,  a. 
unvail,  v. 
unvniled,  a, 
unvail'ing,  a. 
unveil,  v. 
unveiled,  a. 


Velox,  oc-ts,  a.  (a  volo),  swift,  quick,  Jieet — veloc'iiy^  n. 

Ven-^,  f'  I'  a  blood-vessel,  a  vein :  as,  ve'na\,  or  ve'nous, 

pertaining  to  veins. 

inivrvei^ned,  a.  vein'y,  a.  ve'na\,  a. 

vein,  n.  ft'^^^^sec'tion,  n.  ve'nous,  a. 

rrin'ed,  or  vem'less,  a. 


$  Revd,  to  draw  back. 


'    *  Veterinary,  for  Veheterinary,  one  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle,  or  beasts 
^  C  carriage  or  burden, — as,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
'    f  Vex,  to  irritate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet,  to  trouble. 
:    : .  ivulsion,  a  pulling  or  tearing  asunder. 

It  I'dlicafe,  to  iuntch^to  stimulate. 
'    H  Retmd,  to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  make  known. 

**  Vellum  (Ft.  velin,  Dutch,  vel,  a  skin),  a  finer  kind  of  parchment  or  tkin, 
rendered  clean  and  white  for  writing. 

ft  Venesection,  the  act  or  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood,  Mood- 
letting,  phlebotomy. 
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Vewd-o,  venditum,  v.  3.  (a  vennm,  n.  2.  a  sale,  &  do),  /^ 
.W/,  to  expose  to  sale :  as,  ve'nal,  wiercewary,  set  to  sale  ; 
vend,  to  seU,  as  wares, 

i;e'nal,  a.  vericf'tble,  a.  &.  n.         wenrf'or,  n. 

renal'ity,  n.  vend'ihiy,  ad,  *ven'd\xey  n, 

vend,  V,  rend'tbleness,  n.  ven'due-master,  n. 

vcn<i'ed,  tf.  vewiitbirity,  n.  f^^**'*  w.  & ». 

vend'er,  n.  venditi'on,  n.  ven'ter,  n. 

vendee',  n. 

VEN-oi2,  venatus,  v.  rfep.  1.  to  hunt :  as,  ven'siry,  venat'icy 
of  or  pertaining  to  hunting, 
ven'axy,  a.  venat'ic,  a,  \ven''ison,  n, 

vena'tiou,  n.  venat'icsii,  a, 

Veneft-cw,  w.  2.  poison,  venom:  as,  ent;en'owi,  to  poison, 
enven'om,  v.  venefici'ous,  a.  v^nenose',  a, 

eiiven'omed,  a.  venefici'ously,  ad,         ven'om,  n.  &  v. 

eoven'omin^,  a,  ven'enate,  v,  &  a.         ven'omovtB,  a. 

outv67i'o/i},  V.  venena'don,  n.  ven'omously,  iu{. 

{venefici'al,  or  \\venene',  or  ven'omousness,  n. 

Vener-0/i,  V.  dep,  1.  (4  venia  &  oro,  to  beg),  to  adore^  to 
reverence,  to  regard  with  awe. 

ven'erBJie,  v,  ven'erator,  n.  ven'erableness,  n. 

ven'erated,  a.  ven'erable,  a.  vencrabil'ity,  n, 

vcn'erating,  «.  ven'crably,  arf.  unven'erable,  a. 

venera'^ion,  n. 
Veni-^,  f.  1.  pardon,  forgiveness,  permission. 

ve'niahXe,  a,  ITre'nial, «.  ve'ntalness,  w. 

Ven-/o,  ventum,  v.  4.  to  go,  to  come,  to  arrive :  as,  aduewe', 

to  come  to ;  convene',  to  come  together ;  contravew*',  to 

come  against,  to  oppose ;  intervene',  to  come  between. 

advene',  v.  ad'ven^  n,  advenii/i'ously,  a«i. 

adve'Tiing,  a.  adven/'tcal,  a.  adven/'ive,  n.  &.  a. 

adre'nient,  o.  **adi?ena7i'ous,  a.         ffadven(*ure,  n,  &  v. 

•  Vendue  (Fr.)  an  auction ;  Vendue-master,  an  auctioneer, 

t  Vcn/,  a  small  aperture ;  the  act  of  opening ;  passage ;  sale ;  also,  to  let  out; 
to  put  forth. 

IVenison,  the  flesh  of  beasts  of  game,  or  of  such  wild  animals  as  are  taken 
In  the  cTiase, — particularly  of  deer^ 

^VenefidaU  Veneficiaiia,  acting  by  voison ;  bewitching, 

^enene,  Venenose,  Venemmis,  or  Venomous,  poisonous. 

if  Venial,  pardonable;  allowed. 

**  Adventitious,  Adventive,  added  extrinsically,  accidental^  not  essentially 
Inherent,  casual,  foreign. 

ft  Adv^ure,  hazard,  riik,  chance ;  an  enterprise  of  hazard. 
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idveiif  ared, «. 

advatfarer,  n. 

adven/'uring,  a. 

advenf  uroos, «. 

advenf'uroualy,  od 

advcnt'orouaieaB,  n. 

advenl'iiresoiDe,  a. 

adoenfuresoiiienefls, 
'Hiofnf  ore,  n. 
fmv'fnue,  n. 
ichrcarovenf ,  v. 

circumvenf  ed,  a. 

circamvenf  ing,  a. 

circamven'tioo,  n. 

circumvenf  ive,  a. 

oootraoene', «. 

contmoe'iied,  a. 

contrave'fier,  n. 

oootmve'ning,  a. 

coatraven'lkm,  ik 

oonve'iiable,  a. 

eonvene',  v. 

ooDve'ited,  a. 

conve'ner,  n. 

ooDve'nience,  n. 

eonve'fisency,  n. 
{conoe'iiteiit,  a. 
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conve'mently,  ad. 

conve'ning,  n,  Sia, 

llcon'vent,  n. 
ITccmvenl',  ». 
**con»en*'icle,  n.  &  v. 

conveiU'icler,  n. 
tfconoen^ion,  n. 

coDven'/ioner,  n. 

coDoen'donist,  n. 

conoen'tional,  a. 

conven7ionary,  a. 

conven'fual,  a.  &  n. 
I^cov'enant,  n,  &,  v, 

cov'enanted,  a. 

covenantee',  n. 

cov'enanter,  n. 

cov'enanting,  a. 

disoonve'ment,  a. 

disconve'ntence,  n. 
}(evenl\  n. 

eveiU'iul,  0. 
lllleveTit'iial,  a. 

eoent^tailly,  oef, 
iriTeven/'Mate,  v, 

event'uating,  a. 

inconve'nteiice,  n. 

inconve'nteQcy,  n. 
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inconve'ment,  a. 

inconve'mently,  ad. 

intervene',  v. 

intendment,  a. 

interve'ningt  a. 

interven'tion,  n. 

introve'ntenty  a. 
♦♦♦invenf ,  v. 

invent'edfO. 

invent'ing,  a. 

inven^fui,  a. 

inven^'tble,  a. 

inven'^ion,  n. 

invent'ive,  a. 

invent'or,  or 

invenl'er,  n. 

invent'resB,  n. 
ttt^'ven/ory,  n.  &.  v. 

invento'rial,  a. 

invento'rtally,  ad. 

in'ven/orted,  a. 
mmisadvent'ure,  n. 

misadven^'ured,  a. 
{{{peradvenfore,  ad. 

preve'ment,  a. 
Illlllprevenf ,  v. 

prevented,  a. 


*See  note  to  Adventure,  on  page  495u 

t  Avenue,  a  passage ;  a  way  or  opening  in  a  garden,  planted  with  trees,  lead- 
ing  10  a  house,  gate,  &c. 

t  Ctretimt^iif,  literally,  to  come  round ;  to  gain  advantage,  or  aceompliah  a 
purpose,  by  arts,  stratagem,  or  deception,  to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  impose  on. 
*  ^  Convenient,  fit,  suitable,  proper,  commodious. 

j  Convent,  n.  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns ;  a  house  for  persons  devoted  to  re- 
ligion, an  abbey,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery. 

^  Convent,  v.  to  call  before  a  judge  or  judicature. 

**  Conventide,  an  assembly  or  meeting. 

tt  Convention,  an  assembly ;  a  contract  or  agreement 

It  Covenant,  literally,  a  coming  together ;  a  meeting  or  agreement  of  minds ; « 
mutual  consent  or  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons ;  a  contract,  a  stipulation. 

i^ Event,  that  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens;  that  which  fidls  out;  an 
incident;  the  consequence  of  any  thing,  the  issue,  conclusion,  end. 

HH  Eventual,  coming  or  happenmg  as  a  consequence  or  result  of  any  thing ; 
final,  terminating,  ultimate. 

Tf  Eventuate,  to  issue,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  close,  to  terminate. 

***  Invents  literally,  to  come  on ;  to  find  out  something  new,  which  was  not 
before  known,  or  did  not  bef(H«  exist,  to  discover,  to  fabricate,  to  forge. 

tft  Inventory,  an  account,  catalogue  or  schedule  of  goods,  chattels,  or  move- 
ables. '       ttt  ^sadventure,  mischance,  misfortune,  ill  luck. 

.  $$$  Peradventure,  bv  chance,  perhaps. 

Wi  Prevent,  to  go  oefore,  to  precede ;  to  pre<xx;upy ;  hence,  to  hinder,  to 
*•- — •,  to  intercept  the  approach  or  access  o£ 
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prment'ahle^  a, 
prevent' er 9  n, 
prevent' ing J  a, 
prevent' ingiy,  ad, 
prevew7ion,  n. 
preven'/ional,  a, 
preventive,  a.  &  n. 
preven^'ively,  ad, 
reconvene',  v, 
reconue'wed,  a, 
reconve'ning,  a. 


unret^enued,  a, 
vent,  n.  &  v, 
|i;en7ure,  n.  &  r. 
ven^ared,  a, 
venturer,  n. 
ven'tnr'mg,  a,  &,n, 
vf^^uresome,  a, 
venturesomely,  ad, 
ven'iurous,  a, 
ren'furously,  ad, 
ven'^urousness,  n. 


*rev'enue,  n. 

subvention,  n. 

superadvc'nient,  a, 
f supervene',  or 

survene',  v. 

supervje'ning,  a, 

superve'nient,  a. 

superven'/ion,  n. 

unadven'/urous,  a. 

unprevenf'ed,  a, 

uninvenf  ed,  a. 

Venter,  tr-w,  m,  3.  the  belly :  as,  event'eratOf  to  open  the 

bowels ;  ven'tral,  belonging  to  the  belly. 

jbivenf'ral,  a,  ventral,  a,                jjventriVoqiiy,  or 

event'erote,  v,  ||ven7r/cle,  n.                 ven/nToquism,  n. 

even/'crated,  a,  iiven'tricous,  a,               ven/nl'oquist,  n. 

event' eraXing,  a,  **ventric'uloii8,  a,            ven/Wroquous,  a. 
ven'ter,  n. 

Vent-cts,  m,  2.  the  iiind:  as,  event'ilate,  to  fan.  * 
event'tZate,  v.  ftjven'/tduct,  n.  venH/a7ion,  n, 

even^i/a'fioD,  n,         ||||ven'eilate,  v.  ven7ilat(M^n. 

unven^fiated,  a,  ven'iilated,  a,  ventoa'iiy^, 

\\vent,  n.  &  v.  ven'tUnXing,  a, 

Venus,  er-i5,  f.  3.  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love ;  Hbidin' 
ous  desire :  as,  vene'reous,  lustful, 
antivene'real,  a,      ***vcn'ery,  n,  vene'rcous,  a. 

iriF  Ve'nuSf  n,  ^^^vene'resA,  a, 

*  Revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  rents,  &c. 
collected  and  received  into  the  treasury  for  public  use.  Income  is  applied  to 
the  rents  and  profits  of  individuals,  and  revenue  to  those  of  the  state. 

t  Supervene^  to  come  upon  as  something  extraneous ;  to  come  upon,  to  hap- 
pen to. 

t  Venture,  a  hazard,  chance,  hap,  luck ;  also,  to  dare,  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk. 

$  Biventral,  having  two  bellies. 

II  Ventricle,  a  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body. 

^VenJricous,  in  botany, "bellied,  distended,  swelling  out  m  the  middle. 

**Ventriculous,  somewhat  distended  in  the  middle. 

■fi  Ventriloquy,  Ventriloquism,  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  voice  appears  to  come,  not  from  the  person,  out  from  some  dis^ 
tant  place,  as  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  from  the  cellar,  &c 

U  Vent,  a  hole  or  passage  for  air  or  other  fluid  to  escape ;  dlso,  to  let  out. 
(See  p  495.)  $$Fen/ie?uc/,  in  building,  a  passage  for  imru2  or  air. 

nil  Ventilate,  to  fan  with  wind ;  to  open  and  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  air 
or  wind. 

f  V  Venus,  in  mythology,  the  goddess  of  beautjrand  love ;  that  is,  beauty  and 
love  deified  ;  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  inferior  planeUu 

***Venery,  the  pleastu'es  of  the  bed. 

f  tt  Venereal,  pertaining  to  the  pleasures  of  sexual  commerce,  proceeding  from 
sexual  intercourse. 

42* 
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Ver,  n.  3.  the  spring :  as,  ver'want,  flourishing  as  in  spring 

— *v^*nal,  cu  ver'want,  a.  -fverna'tlonf  n. 
Vbrber-o,  verberatum,  v.  1.  {H  verber,  n.  3.  a  lash),  to 

beat :  as,  rewr^'crate,  to  send  or  beat  back,  to  echo,  lo 

return,  as  sound. 

reverb'f  v,  reverb'entedy  a,  reverbera'tiony  n. 

re»er6'crant,  a.  reverb' emting,  a,  rcrft'erate,  v. 

reverb' enXe,  v.  &  a.     reverb' enXjorj^  a.  &  n.  vcr6cra7ion,  n. 

VERB-ojif,  n.  2.  (ai  aere  verberato,  Quinctil.),  a  word. 

\tA'verb^  n,  ||vcr6,  n.  ITwrfta'eiin,  ad!. 

adverft'tsil,  a.  vcri'al,  a  **i;er6'iage,  n. 

ad»cr6'tally,  ad.  vcrft'ally,  ad.  vcr&oee',  a. 

{prw'erft,  n.  &  v.  vcrft'alize,  r.  verftose'ness,  or 

proverb'ial,  a.  verbsl'ity,  n.  verboB'ity,  n. 

prover^'talist,  n. 

VERiH-/s^/>r  ViRii>-/si  a.  {H  vireo,  v.  2.  to  be  green),  green : 
as,  rcr'^ant,  green,  fresh, 
unver'dant,  a.  f+rerVerer,  or  ({v6r'df/er,  n. 

v^'daj^,  u.  ucr'deror,  n.  ||||»cr'dure,  n. 

ver'dsMla.  \lver'digriB,n.  ver'durouB,  a, 

Verb-oh,  v.  dep.  2.  to  fear,  to  stand  in  awe. 

*  Vernal,  belonging  to  the  ^pnn^;  belonging  to  youth,  Ihe  spring  of  \i§e. 
Vermd  equinox  is  the  equinox  m  spring  or  March, — opposed  to  the  autunmal 
equinox  in  SeiJteraber.    (See  p.  125  &  263.) 

i  Vernation,  in  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  nascent  lea\e8  within  the  bixL 
It  is  called  also  foliation  or  leafng. 

t  Adverb,  in  Grammar,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a  verb,  participle, 
adjective  or  attribute,  and  usually  placed  near, — as,  he  writes  well ;  paper 
extremely  white.  This  part  of  speech  might  be  more  significantly  named  a 
modifier,  as  its  use  is  to  modify,  that  is,  to  vary  or  qualify  the  sense  of  another 
word,  by  enlarging  or  restraming  it,  or  by  expressing  form,  quality,  or  mannet; 
which  the  woid  itself  does  not  express. 

$  Proverb,  a  short  sentence  often  repeated,  expressing  a  well  known  troth  or 
common  fact,  ascertained  by  experience  or  observation,  a  maxim  of  wisdom ;  a 
bye-word. 

IIFerft,  in  Grammar,  a  part  of  speech  that  expresses  action,  motion,  being, 
Buflering,  or  a  request  or  command  to  do  or  forbear  any  thing.  The  verb 
affirms,  declares,  asks,  or  commands.    A  voord.  ■! 

f  Verbatim,  word  for  word ;  in  the  same  words. 

*•  Verbiaffi,  Verboseness,  Verbosity,  the  use  of  many  words  without  necessity ; 
superabundance  of  words. 

if  Verderer  or  Verderor,  an  officer  in  England,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
king's  forest. 

ttVerdigris  (Fr.)  rust  of  copper,  or  an  acetate  of  copper,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  with  copper. 

^Verditer  (Fr.  verde-terre,  green  earth),  a  preparation  of  copper,  generally 
mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green  colour. 

nil  Verdure,  green,  greenness,  freshness  of  vegetation. 
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irrev'crence,  n,  ^rev'erence,  n.  &  v.     Hrevcrcn'/ial, «. 

irrei;'erent,  a,  rev'frenced,  a.  revercn'/tally,  ad, 

irre2>'erently,  adL  rev'crencer,  n.  iinreD'erend,  a. 

*revere\  v.  rew'crencing,  a.  unrev'erent,  a, 

reve'red,  cu  Jrew'crend,  a.  unrew'crently,  <wf. 

rere'rer,  n.  {rev'crent,  a,  ITvcr'ccund,  a. 

rew'ring,  a.  rev'erently,  ad,  rerccund'ity,  n. 

Verg-o,  versum,  v.  3.  to  Zie  or  look  towards,  to  tend :  as, 
verge,  edge,  border ;  also,  to  tond  downwards,  to  in- 
cline. 

**converge'f  v,  coaverg'ing,  a,  diverg'ing,  a. 

converg'ed,  a.  diverge',  v,  diverg'ingly,  ad, 

^couverg'ence,  n.  diver^'ed,  a,  verge,  n.  &  v, 

coiiverg*eucy,  n.  diuer^'ence,  n.  verg'ing,  a, 

converg'ent,  a,  diverg'ent,  a, 

Verm-/s,  m.  8.  a  worm :  as,  vermeo\ ogy,  a  discourse  on 
vet^mes  or  worms ;  ver'micvXe,  a  little  worm  or  grub. 
vermeoVogy,  n.  i^vermic'uhte,  v,       IFITvcrmirion^  n.  &  v, 

vermeoV ogist,  n,  vermic'ulsited,  a.  vermil'ionedf  a, 

iJfvermiceVii,  n,  rcrmtc'wfeting,  a,         verm'tnate,  v. 

verm'ic\\\e,  n.  vermicula'tion,  n,         vermina'tion,  n, 

Xlvermic'ulwr,  a,  verm'tform,  a,     .     *^verm'in,  n. 

vermic'ulouB,  a,         ||||verm'tfuge,  n.  mverm'inous,  a. 

■*  Revere^  Reverence^  to  regard  with  feary  mingled  with  respect  and  afiection. 

t  Reverence,  n.  fear  mingled  with  respect  and  esteem ;  veneration.  Reoe- 
rence  is  nearly  equivalent  to  veneration,  but  expresses  something  less  of  the 
same  emotion.  It  differs  from  atoe,  which  is  an  emotion  compounded  of  fear, 
dread  or  terror,  with  admiration  of  something  great,  but  not  necessarily  imply- 
ing love  or  affection.  We  feel  reverence  for  a  parent,  or  upright  magistrate ; 
but  we  stand  in  atoe  of  a  tyrant    This  distinction  may  not  always  be  observed. 

t  Reverend,  worthy  of  reverence ;  a  title  of  respect  given  to  the  clergy  or 
ecclesiastics.  We  style  a  clergyman  reverend ;  a  bishop  is  styled  ri0ht  reve- 
rend; an  archbishop  most  reverend.  In  Scotland,  the  clergy  are  individually 
styled  reverend.  A  synod  is  styled  very  reverend,  and  the  General  Assembly 
venerable. 

$  Reverent,  expressing  reverence,  veneration,  or  submission. 

11  Reverential,  proceeding  from  reverence,  or  expressing  it 

ii  Verecund,  bashful,  modest. 

**  Converge,  to  tend  to  one  point ;  to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together,  as 
two  lines  which  continually  approach  each  other,—- opposed  to  diverge.  Lines 
which  converse  in  one  direction,  diverge  in  the  other. 

tt  VermicdU,  literally,  little  worms ;  m  cookery,  little  rolls  or  threads  of  paste, 
or  a  composition  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron, — used  in  soups  and  pottages. 

tt  Vermiadar,  pertaining  to  a  worm  r  resembling  the  motion  of  a  toorm^ 

^Vermiculate,  to  inlay,  to  form  work  by  inlaying,  resembling  the  motion  ot 
the  tracks  of  ivorms. 

Ilil  Vermifuge,  a  medicine  or  substance  that  destroys  or  expels  worms  from 
animal  b^ies ;  an  anthelmintic. 

irir  Vermilion,  red  sulphuret  of  mercury ;  a  bright  beautiful  red  colour. 

***  Vermin,  all  sorts  of  small  animals  which  are  destructive  to  grain  or  other 
produce ;  all  noxious  little  animals  or  insects, — as  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  worms, 
grubs,  flies,  &c.  ttt  Fermmotw,  tending  to  breed  tcnmn. 
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rermip'arous,  a.  tronw'ed,  a,  icorm'-eaten,  a, 

vermt v'orous,  a,  worrn'mg^  a,  worm'Vike,  a. 

wormy  n.  &  v.  iDorm'y,  a,  *worm'wood,  tu 

Vernacul-w,  o.  {H  verna,  /.  1.  a  Tiome-hom  slave)^  bom 

in  one^s  house ;  native — vernadtd^T^  a. 
Veiiruc5-^,  /.  1.  fl  wart — uer'rwcous,  a, 
Verrdwc-o,  v.  1.  (a  runco,  v.  1.  <o  weed),  to  turn,  to  root 

up — ^favcrrwnc'ate,  v.  averrttwca'tion,  n, 
Vert-<?,  versum,  v.  3.  to  fwrn ;  as,  divert',  to  turn  aside ; 

introvert',  to  turn  inwards ;  ohvert',  to  turn  towards ; 

ret'rouer^,  to  turn  backward ;  revert',  to  turn  or  draw 

back  ;  vers'ify,  to  make  verses. 

ndvertj  v.  ITanimadrer^',  v. 

adiH^r^'ed,  a.  animadver^'er,  n. 

adver/'ence,  n.  animadrer^'ing,  a. 

hdverVency,  n,  animadrer'sion,  n. 

adverf'ent,  a. 

adver^'ing,  a. 

ad'versc,  a. 

ad'rcrsely,  <w?. 

ad'verseness,  n. 

Jadrers'ity,  n. 

^  ad't>cr»aiy,  n.  &  a. 


con'tro»cr/er,  n. 
con'trovcriible,  «. 
con'trover/ing,  a. 
con'trovcr^ist,  n. 
♦^nnivcrs'ary,  d.  &  n.  }}con'troi;crsy,  n. 
annirer^'arily,  ad,        controrer'sial,  a. 


{advers'ative,  a.  &  n. 
fladreriise',  v. 

adverfi'sed,  a. 

advcHt'ser,  n. 

aduerfi'sing,  a. 

adwer'dsement,  n. 

antevcrf ,  v. 


Sivert'f  V. 

Bvert'ed,  a, 

Kvert'evy  n. 

avert' ing,  a, 

awer»e',  a. 

arerse'ly,  ad. 

aDcrse'nees,  n. 

aper'sion,  n. 

avcr^a'/ion,  n. 
tfcontraver'sion,  n. 
iicon'troucr/,  v. 

con'trover/ed,  a. 


controver'^list,  n. 
Illcon'uert,  n. 
convert',  v. 
conuert'ed,  a. 
convcrt'er,  n. 
conpert'tble,  a. 
coniert'ibly,  a<2. 
convertibil'ity,  n. 
conrer/'ing,  a.  &.  n. 
convers'able,  a, 
conucr»'flbly,  ad. 
convers'ableness,  n. 


*  WormiDood,  a  plant,  the  artemisia.    It  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

t  Averruncate,  to  root  up ;  to  scrape  or  tear  away  by  the  roots. 

t  Adversity,  an  event,  a  series  of  events  which  oppose  success  or  desire ;  mis- 
fortune, calamity,  affliction,  distress,  state  of  unhappiness. 

$  Adversative,  a  word  denoting  contrariety  Or  opposition, — as  but, 

II  Advertise,  to  inform,  to  publish  a  notice  of. 

f  Animadvert,  to  turn  the  mind  to,  to  consider ;  to  consider  or  remark  upon 
by  way  of  criticism  or  censure ;  to  censure,  jtoinflict  punishment 

♦♦  Anniversary,  a  stated  day  returning  withlhfe  revoIutioQ  of  the  year;  alao^ 
annual,  yearly ; — as,  an  anniversary  feast. 

ft  Contraversion,  a  turning  to  the  opposite  side ;  antistrophe. 

ft  Controvert,  to  turn  against ;  to  dispute ;  to  oppose  by  reasoning. 

^  Controversy,  a  dispute,  a  debate,  agitation  ut  contrary  opinions.  A  dispute 
is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy  in  writing. 

nil  Convert,  to  change  or  turn  into  another  substance  or  form ;  to  change  from 
one  state  to  another ;  to  change  or  turn  from*  one  religicMi,  par^%  or  sect,  to 
another ;  to  change  the  heart  and  moral  character,  from  enmity  to  God  and 
from  vicious  habits,  to  love  of  God  and  to  a  holy  life. 
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*con'i>cr«ant,  a, 

convers^ative,  a. 

coRversa'tiany  n. 
fconversa'^done,  n. 
Iconverse*,  v, 

con'verse^  n. 

converse'ly,  ad, 

conver'siGn,  n, 

coaver*8\VQ,  a. 

d\vert\  V, 

div€rt*edi  a. 

divert'er,  n. 

diverting,  a. 

divcrt'tble,  a, 

diverf  ive,  a, 
{diver'/t^ement,  n. 

di'vers-coloured,  a, 
Wdi'vers,  a. 

di'rcrtly,  ad. 
1Sdi*verse,  a, 

diver'sion,  n, 

divers'ity,  n, 

divers'ify,  v. 


divef«'tfied,  a,  {}  invert',  v, 

diwcrs'ifying,  n.  &  a,    invert'ed,  a, 
divcr»'tform,  a, 
divernfica'tion,  n. 
**divorce',  v. 


dirorc'ed,  a, 
diuorc'er,  n. 
ditorc'ing,  a, 
diwrcc'ment,  n. 
dirorc'ive,  a. 
evert',  v, 
jfjever'sion,  n. 
inadvertence,  n, 
inadvert'ency,  n. 
inadvert'ent,  a. 
inaduerf'ently,  ad. 
incontrovcrt'tble,  a. 


inuer^'edly,  ad. 

inverting,  a. 
||||inver«e',  a. 
^  inrerse'ly,  ad. 

inver'«ion,  n. 

irrever«'ible,  a. 

irreuers'tbly,  ad. 

irrever«'tbleness,  n. 
l%m9.]versa'tion,  n. 
***multi»'cr«ant,  a. 

obverse',  a. 
ftfob'verse,  n. 

obvert',  v. 

obvert'ed,  a. 

obvcrt'ing,  a. 


incontrovcrt'tbly,  ad.    obver'wint,  a. 
inconvers'flble,  a.     |:ttper»er»c',  a. 
inconvert'ible,  a;  perver»e'ly,  ad. 

Xlintervert',  v.  perrer»c'nes8,  n. 

introvert,  v.  pervcr'»ion,  n. 

introvcr'«ion,  n.  perver»'tty,  n. 


*  Conversant,  keeping  company,  having  frequent  or  customary  intercourse ; 
acquainted. 

t  Converaazione  (Ital.)  a  meeting  of  company. 

t  Converge,  familiar  discourse  or  talk ;  in  mathematics,  an  opposite  proposition. 

$  Divertisementt  diversion ;  originally,  a  certain  air  or  dance  between  the  acts 
of  the  Flench  opera,  or  a  musical  composition. 

U  Divert,  different,  various ;  several,  sundry ;  more  than  one,  but  not  a  great 
number. 

^T  Diverse,  diflerent,  difierin^;  different  from  itself,  various. 
"'^  Divorce,  a  -legal  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  or  the  aeparatioii 
of  husband  and  wife  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  the  sentence  or  writing  by  which 
roarruge  is  dissolved ;  separation,  disunion  of  things  closely  united. 

ft  ]S)ersion,  an  overthrowing,  destruction ;  eversionot  the  eye-lids,  ectropium, 
a  disease  in  which  the  eye-lids  are  turned  outward,  so  as  to  expose  the  red 
internal  tunic. 

tt  Intervert,  to  turn  to  another  course,  or  to  another  use. 

$$  Jnverf,  to  turn  into  a  contrary  direction ;  to  place  in  a  contrary  order  or 
method. 

nil  Inverse,  inverted,  reciprocal.  Inverse  proportion  or  ratio,  is  when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  operation  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  cause  is  greater,  or  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  cause  is  less.  Inverse  proportion  is  opposed  to 
direet. 

ff  Medversation,  evil  conduct,  improper  or  wicked  behaviour ;  mean  arlificeSr 
or  fraudulent  tricks. 

***  Multiversant,  turning  into  many  shapes,  assuming  many  forms ;  protean. 

ttt  Obverse,  in  botany,  having  the  base  narrower  tium  the  top,— as  a  leaf; 
also,  the  face  of  a  coin, — opposed  to  reverse* 

XiX  Perverse,  literally,  turned  aside,-— hence,  distorted  from  the  right ;  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong,  disposed  to  be  contrary,  stubborn,  untractable ;  cross,  petu- 
^t,  peevish,  disposed  to  cross  and  vex. 
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peTD^t'ive,  0, 

percer/'ed,  a. 

perrert'er,  n. 

pereerf'ibie,  «. 

perucr/'ing,  a. 

Teconvert't  v. 

rcconper/'ed,  a. 

reconwfr/'injEf,  a, 

reconi>rr'«ion,  n. 

ret'roi7f?rf,  v. 

ret'roocrfed,  a. 

retroi;er'«ion»  n. 

rever/',  v.  &  n. 

reucr/'ed,  a. 

rever/'tble,  a. 

rewer/'ive,  a. 
treDcrs'al,  n.  &  a. 
jre»er«e',  v.  &  n. 

rercr*'ed,  a. 

revcrs'edly,  <m2. 

re»cr*c'le88,  a, 

reverse'ly,  ad. 

rei;«f»'tble,  a. 

re»er»'ing,  o. 


re»cr'«ion,  n. 

rercr'tfionary,  n. 

rercr'aioner,  n. 

rewr/'ing,  a. 

self-aubi)€r»'ive,  a, 

Buhdivers'ify,  v. 

suhvers'ingj  a, 

eubper'*ion,  n. 

}subi;6'r/',  t;. 

subueWed,  a. 

subrert'er,  n. 

Bwhvert'ive,  a, 

tev'giversaie,  v, 
||tergii;er«a7ion,  n. 
ITtran'sver^e,  n. 
♦♦transrer*^',  a.  &  r. 

transwr»e'ly,  atl. 
tttransveri'al,  a. 


uncoDver^'able,  a, 
uncon'verrant,  a. 
unconvcr/'ed,  a. 
unconrcr/'flble,  a. 
undiucrs'tfied,  a. 
undirer^ed,  a, 
llllu'niuersf,  n. 
univeri'al,  a.  Sl  n. 
unircrs'ally,  aci. 
uniuer«arity,  tu 
unirers'ajism,  n. 
uniucrs'alist,  n. 
unioers'ity,  w. 
unpen?er£'ed,  a. 
unrevers'ed,  a. 
UDtrav'ersed,  a. 
unrers'ed,  a. 

veer'edy  a. 


transDers'ally,  aJ. 

!ttra»'cr»c,  od.  &Ljprep.   wcr'm^,  a. 
}  trau'er^g,  a.  n.  &  v.  ***i;er«'flftle,  o. 
trav'er^able,  a,  ver^'afileneasy  n. 

trav'er<ed»  a.  versaliVity^  n. 

trai;'cr«ng,  a.  ttt^'*^*^*  »•  «-  «'• 

unavert'ed,  a.  vcrt'ed,  a. 


*  PerverU  to  turn  from  trutb»  propriehr,  or  from  its  proper  purpose  i  to  distort 
from  its  true  use  or  end ;  to  turn  from  toe  rights  to  corrupt. 

t  Revertal,  a  change  or  overthrowing. 

t  ReversBy  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  over/wm,  to  subvert ;  to  turn  hacit,  to  tMim 
to  the  contrary ;  to  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  in  law,  to  overthrow  by 
a  contfary  decision,  to  make  void,  to  annul. 

^  Subvert^  to  overthrow  from  the  ibundation,  to  overftim,  to  ruin  utterly ;  to 
corrupt,  to  confound. . 

11  Tergiversation^  a  shifting,  shift,  snbterftige,  evasion ;  change,  fickleness  of 
conduct.  IT  7*ransverse,  n,  the  longer  axis  of  an  ellipse. 

**  Tranawrse,  a.  lying  or  being  across,  or  in  a  croro  direction  ;  also,  to  over* 
titm.  ft  Transversal,  running  or  lying  across. 

tt  Traverse,  athwart,  crosswise  ;  also,  through  crosswise. 

$$  Trajxrse,.  lying  across ;  also,  any  thing  laid  or  built  across ;  a  fwnting,  a 
trick;  also,  to  cross,  to  thwart,  to  obstruct,  to  wander  over;  in  law  pleadings 
to  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has  alleged;  to  turn,  as  on  a  pivot^  to  move 
round.  Illl  Universe,  <fec.  see  p.  4^. 

fV  Veer,  to  htm,  to  change  direction  ;  to  let  out,  to  slacken  and  let  run. 

*** Versatile,  that  may  be  turned;  liable  to  be  ttrrned  in  opinion,  changeable, 
variable,  unsteady;  turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another. 

iff  Verse,  in  pfiotry,  a  line,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  disposed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  species  of  poetry  which  the 
author  intends  to  compose, — opposed  to  prose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  tetrameter,  &c..  according  to  the  number  of  feet  in  each. 
A  verse  of  twelve  syllables  is  called  an  Alr^nmdrian  or  Alemndrive.  Two  or 
more  verses  form  a  stanza  or  strophe.  Poeirv,  merrirnl  Innjrnaffe :  a  short 
division  of  any  composition,  particularly  of  the  chapters  in  the  Scvipturee,  T^ 
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vers'ahlef  a, 

vers'er,  n, 
♦vcrtf'icle,  n. 
fvers'icohry  or 

i;cr«'tcolored,  a, 
\versic'u\aTf  a, 

vers'ify,  v. 

vers'i^edt  a. 

vers'ifier,  n. 
{ra-stfica'tion,  n. 

Ver-cts,  a,  true 
ver'iiy,  the 

***arcr,  v, 
avcr'red,  cr. 
aver'rin^,  a, 
awcr'ment,  n. 
verac'ity^  n, 
vera'ciouSf  a, 

ftt^er'dict,  n, 

Vesic5-^,  /.  1.  a 


vers'ificsdoT,  n. 
Ilver'sion,  n. 
i^vert'ebrCf  or 

vert'ebrsLi  a. 

vert'ebrs},  a.  &  n. 

vert'ebra.ted,  a. 
"^vert'ex,  n. 
tfvcr^'ical,  a. 

rer^'ically,  aif.     » 

vert'icalnesBf  w. 

;  as,  verac'iiy,  the  f?n//A  of  the  speaker ; 
truth  of  a  statement  or  proposition. 


Xlvert'icle^  or 
vert'icW,  n. 
vertic'ill&ief  a. , 

iijver/tc'tty,  n, 
|||i;er*;igo,  n. 
vert'ig'iuouSt  a, 
ver/ig'inoueness,  n. 
ITIFwor'iex,  o. 
vor'^ical,  a. 


vcr'ified,  a. 
ver'tfier,  n, 
ver'ifyingy  a. 
rcr'tfiable,  a. 
verifica'tion,  tu 
vmsim'ilar,  a. 


vcrisimiritude,  n. 
ver'Uable,  a, 
vcr'tty,  n. 
{}}wer'y,  a.  &,  arf. 
ver'tly,  orf. 
unve/i7able,  a. 


hlistei\  a  smelling  like  a  bladder. 


author  of  the  division  of  the  Old  Testatnent  into  verses,  is  not  ascertained.  The 
New  Testament  was  divided  into  verses  by  Robert  Stephens.  Also,  to  tell  in 
verse,  to  relate  poetically ;  to  he  versed  (a  ursor,  to  he  employed  in,  Lat)  to  be 
wall  skilled,  to  be  acquainted  with.  *Versicle,  a  little  verse. 

t  Versicolor  J  having  various  colours,  changeable  in  colour. 

X  Versicular,  pertaining  to  verses,  designating  distinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 

iVersiJUxUion,  the  acCart,  or  practice  of  composing  verses.  Versification  is 
the  result  of  art,  labour,  and  rule,  rather  than  of  mvention  or  the  fire  of  genius. 

II  Version,  a  turning,  change ;  translation,  that  which  is  rendered  from  another 
language. 

TVertdnre  or  Vertebra,  a  joint  of  the  spine  or  back-bone  of  an  animal. 

**  Vertex,  the  zenith,  the  top  of  any  thing. 

ff  Vertical,  placed  or  being  in  the  zenith,  or  perpendicularly  over  the  head, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

tt  Vertide  or  Verticil,  in  botany,  a  little  whirl ;  a  mode  of  infloreseence,  in 
which  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  rin^. 

ff^Verticity,  the  power  of  turning,  revolution,  rotation;  that  property  of  the 
loadstone,  by  which  it  turns  to  some  particular  point 

nil  Vertigo,  literally,  a  turning  roun4  or  whirli-ng ;  giddiness,  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming of  the  head. 

\%  Vortex,  a  whirling  or  circular  motion  of  water,  a  whirl^pooX ;  a  whirling  of 
the  air,  a  whirlvf ind.  In  the  Cartesian  system,  the  circular  motion  ori^nally 
impressed  on  the  particles  of  matter,  carrying  them  round  their  own  axis,  ana 
round  a  common  centre.  By  means  of  these  vortices  Descartes  attempted  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

***Aver,  to  assert  confidently ;  to  aflfirm  with  confidence. 

ttt  Verdict,  literally,  true  declaration  ;  the  report  of  a  jury. 

ttt  Verify,  to  prove  to  be  true ;  to  confirm,  to  fulfil. 

^Very,  true,  real ;  also,  in  a  great  degree,  an  eminent  or  high  degree,  but 
not  generally  the  highest. 
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^oet'tcant,  n.  vettca'/ion,  n.  venc'ahr,  cr 

fvet'tcate,  v,  veM'icBtory,  a.  venc'uloat,  c 

vet'icated, «.  {vet'tcle,  n.  vestc'ii&te,  a. 

ve«'tc«Cing,  0. 

Vesper,  m.  2.  (A«  evening  star,  or  ^Ae  planet  Venus. 
{vet'jwr,  n.       .  ves^pert'me,  a, 

Vest-^,  /.  1.  <Ae  goddess  of  fire;  a  pure  virgin. 
||oe«l'al,  n.  &.  a. 

VRSTiBUL-tMf,  n,  2.  an  entrance  or  jwrcA  of  a  house. 

VESTiGi-iTjif,  n.  2.  a  irace  or  <ract;  a  footstep. 
f^invefC^te,  o.             inve^t^a'don,  n.  pervefl^a'don,  n. 

iave«/'t^ted,  a.  iavest'^tive,  a,  ves'tige,  n. 

iDves^^ting,  a,  invest'tgntorf  n.  iuiinve«r^j(iUe,  a. 

invest' tgahle,  a,        ffperve^'^^te,  v. 

Vest-/s,  f  3.  clothing  or  coverings  a  garment  or  roAc  .•  as, 

invest,  to  cib/Ae,  to  clothe  with ;  ret^est',  to  dothe  again. 
\Ui\rcMmvest\  v,  AivesV'mg^  a.  invest'vag^  a. 

}}deveff<', ».  AivesVnte^  or  invetf  ive,  a. 

deve«red,  a,  divest't^ure,  n.  iDve«£'ment,  n. 

devest'ing,  a.  invest,  v.  ||||invest't<ore,  n. 

divert',  V.  invested,  a.  reinveff ,  v. 

divetf^'ed,  a.  inves^'tent,  a.  reinvesf'ed,  a. 

^Femxml,  Fettootory,  a  blistering  application,  plaster ;  an  epispestic. 

tVencote,  to  bUttett  to  raise  little  blaadera,  or  separate  the  catide  by  inflam- 
ing the  skin. 

XVedde^  a  little  bladder,  or  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  separated  fiom  the  sidm 
and  filled  with  some  humor. 

iVe^fert  the  evening  star,  Venus ;  aim,  the  evenirur,  Vespert,  in  the  phural* 
the  enening  son^  or  evening  service  in  the  Romish  Chorch. 

WVeMalt  pertaming  to  Fetfo,  the  goddess  of  fire  among  the  Roman,  and  a 
virgin ;  hence,  pure,  chaste ;  also,  a  virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and  to  the  ser- 
vice of  watdung  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  to  be  punctually  kept  burning 
upon  her  altar.  The  Vestals  were  six  in  number,  and  they  made  a  vow  i? 
perpetual  viiginity. 

J  Vestibule,  the  porch  or  entrance  into  a  house,  or  a  large  open  space  before 
the  door,  but  covered.  Vestibules,  fi>r  magnificence,  are  usually  between  the 
court  and  garden ;  an  apartment  in  large  buildings,  which  presents  itself  into 
a  hall  or  suit  of  roonn  or  offices. 

**  Investigate,  to  search  into  as  by  tracks  or  footsteps ;  to  inquire  or  examine 
into  with  care  and  accuracy ;  to  find  out  by  careful  disquisition. 

ft  Pervestigate,  to  find  out  by  research. 

tt  Circumwst,  to  cover  round,  as  with  a  garment 

^Devest  or  Divest,  to  strip  of  deifies,  arms  or  equipage,  of  any  thing  that 
covers,  surrounds,  or  attends ;  to  deprive,— opposed  to  wvest.  Devest  is  apmo- 
pr lately  used  as  a  technical  term  in  law. 

m  Investiture,  the  action  of  giving  possession,  or  lively  of  seizin :  the  rieht 
•f  givmg  possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice. 
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Teinvest'vag,  a,  *r©ve»i'iary,  n.  tvest'mcnt,  n. 

reinvest'entf  a,  jfrevet'mentj  n,  {ves'fty,  n. 

revesl\  v,  vest,  n.  &  v,  ves'/ure,  n. 

reves^'ed, «.  vested, «.  iminve«£'ed,  tf. 

rewcst'ing,  a.  vest'ing,  a,  &  w. 

Vet-o,  v.  1.  to  forhid,  to  prohibit — ||ve'to,  ?2. 
Vetus,  er-w,  a.  o/irf,  of  fow^  duration,  . 
IFinue^'crate,  «.  inrc^'crateness,  n.        inrf f'cracy,  n. 

inrci'crately,  orf.  inwc^era^ion,  n.         **i;e<'cran,  n.  &  a. 

VExiLL-t7jif,  71.  2.  (a  velo),  a  flag  or  banner,  a  standard. 
^\vex'ilj  n.  Wvex'Uhiy,  a.  &  n.     JJ^'^^^^^'^^on,  n. 

Vi-jf,  /.  1.  {tt  veho),  a  loay:  as,  de'u/ate,  to  go  from  the 

loay,  to  turn  aside,  to  err ;  per'vious,  having  a  way 

through ;  pre't?ious,g'oing  before  in  time. 
Illlbiv'ious,  a,  convoy'ing,  a,  devm7ion,  n. 

iriTcon'voy,  n.  de'viate,  v.  de'vtous,  a. 

convoy',  v.  de'vtated,  a,  ***en'voy,  n,  &  v, 

conroy'ed,  a.  de'vmting,  a.  en'royship,  n. 

'''  Revestiari/,  the  place  or  apartment  in  a  church  or  temple,  where  the  drestes 
are  deposited,  a  sacristy ;  now  contracted  into  vestry. 

t  Revetment,  (Fr.)  in  fortification,  a  strong  wall  on  the  outside  of  a  rampart, 
intended  to  support  the  earth. 

X  Vestment,  a  garment  Vesture,  a  garment  or  robe ;  dress,  garments ;  cloth- 
ing, covering. 

^Vestry,  a  room  appendant  to  a  church,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and 
sacred  utensils  are  kept,  and  where  parochial  meetings  are  held.  (See  Reves- 
liary,  and  Sacristry,  p.  376.) 

WVeto,  literally,  l/orhid;  a.  forbidding,  or  the  right  of  forbidding, — applied 
to  the  right  of  a  king,  or  other  magistrate  or  officer,  to  withhold  his  assent  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  the  passing  of  a  decree.  Thus,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  has  a  veto  upon  every  act  of  parliament  It  was  originall}^  appropriated 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  Rome,  when  they  interposed  their  negative  to 
any  law  or  public  act    It  properly  signifies,  a  hindering  by  words. 

l[  Inveterate,  old,  deep-rooted,  firmly  established  by  Zon^  continuance,  ohsd' 
nate,-^u8ed  of  evils.    Having  fixed  habits  by  long  continuance, — used  of  persons. 

*♦  Veteran,  one  who  has  been  long  exercised  in  any  service  or  art,  particularly 
in  war ;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  service,  and  has  had  much  experience. 

ftVexH,  &  flag  or  standard;  in  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower. 

tt  VexiUary,  a  «fan<far<f-bearer ;  pertaining  to  an  ensign  or  standard. 

$$  VexiUation,  a  company  of  troops  under  one  ensign. 

nil  Bivious,  having  two  ways,  or  leading  two  ways. 

fT  Convoy,  n.  a  protecting  force  accompanying  ships  or  property  on  their  way 
from  place  to  place,  either  by  sea  or  land.  The  ship  or  thing  protected  or  cou' 
veyed.    When  persons  are  to  be  protected,  the  word  escort  is  used. 

**♦  Envoy,  a  person  deputed  by  a  prince  or  government,  to  negotiate  a  trea^, 
or  transact  other  business,  with  a  foreign  prince  or  government  We  usually 
apply  the  word  to  a  public  minister  sent  on  a  special  occasion,  or  for  one  par^ 
ticular  purpose ;  hence,  an  envoy  is  distinguished  from  an  ambassador  or  per- 
manent resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  is  of  inferior  rank. 
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per'viousDess,  n. 

pre'vtous,  a. 

pre'viously,  arf. 

pre'vtousness,  n. 
ITquadriw'tal,  a. 
**tri^,  n.  &  V. 

tn[fler,  n. 

trij/fing,  a.  &  n. 

trij/lingrly,  ad, 

tri[/fingness,  n, 
tftriD'tal,  a, 

triv'tally,  tid, 

triv'talness,  n. 

unde'i^iating,  a, 

unde'rtatingly,  ad, 

iinob'vtous,  0. 


vi'fl,  n. 
Itvi'aduct,  n. 
^^vuit'ic,  a, 
llllota/'icum,  n. 
irilvoy'age,  n.  &  v. 

wy'ager,  n. 

1170^,  n. 

***tt>ay'-fariiigr,  a. 

ttt«>«y-lay'»  I'- 

lOfly-lay'er,  n. 
ti>ay-]aid',  a. 
ti^ay'less,  a. 
{I^toay'ward,  a. 
icay'wardly,  odL 
way'wBidnesB,  n. 


imper'vtous,  a. 

imper'otously,  ad, 

iiDper'vtousoess,  n. 
^in'vious,  a. 

in'vtousness,  n. 
fin'votce,  n.  &  v. 

in'ootced,  a,  " 

in'voicuig,  a. 
Imultio'totis,  a, 
{ob'viate,  v. 

ob'oiated,  a, 

ob'eiating,  a, 
llob'vious,  a, 

ob'vtously,  ad, 

ob'otousDess,  n. 

per'tm>U8,  a, 

per'vtously,  ad, 
ViBR-o,  vibratum,  u.  1.  to  brandish^  to  move  to  and  fro  with 

quick  motion,  to  swing,  to  oscillate,  to  quiver  or  tremble. 

Tevi'braie,  v,  {{{vt'^raot,  n.  vibra'tion,  n. 

rei«'6rated,  a,  vi'brRte^  v.  rt'^rative,  a, 

Tevi'bmting,  a,  vi' Orated,  a,  vi'bratory,  a, 

revUfra'tiaa,  n.  vi'brsXing,  a,  ||||||i7t'6ra/tunc]e,  n. 

V10-/S,  /.  3.  (gen.  of  vix,  obs,),  a  change  or  turn,  alternate 
or  reciprocal  succession  ;  in  place,  room,  or  steacL 

*InviouSj  nnpQSsable,  untrodden. 

t  Invoice  (Ft,  envois  a  sending,  or  thing  sent),  in  commerce,  a  written  account 
of  the  particulars  of  merchandise,  shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser,  constgnee, 
factor,  &C.  with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  annexed. 

t  MtdtiviouSt  having  many  loays  or  road*. 

i  Obviate^  properly,  to  meet  in  the  toay,  to  oppose ;  hence,  to  prevent  by  inter- 
ception, or  to  remove  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  outset ; — ^hence,  in  present 
usage,  to  remove  in  general  as  difficulties  or  objections,  to  clear  the  «oay  of 
obstacles. 

II  Ohmouty  plain,  evident,  easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood. 

T  Qjuadriwal,  having  four  uxiys  meeting  in  a  point 

♦♦  Trifle,  a  thing  of  very  little  value  or  importance ;  also,  to  act  or  talk  with 
levity.    (It  coincides  with  trivial, — which  see.) 

■ft  Trivial,  literally,  where  three  vjays  meet;  and  where  the  country  people 
among  the  Romans  performed  their  sacred  rites  to  Pales,  and  other  rural 
deities,— hence,  common,  vulgar,  trifling,  of  little  worth  or  importance. 

it  Vtadud,  a  structure  made  for  conveying  a  carriage  way  from  one  road  to 
another.  '  ^Viaiic,  pertaining  to  &  Journey  or  to  travelling. 

nil  Vtoftcum,  provisions  for  a  journey ;  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  Eucharist 
or  Sacrament,  administered  to  a  dying  man. 

UK  Voyage  (A  voie,  Fr.)  a  journey  ov  sea,  or  in  the  air. 

♦♦♦  Wayfaring,  travelling,  passing,  being  on  a  journey. 

ttt  Waylay,  to  watch  insidiously  in  the  toay,  with  a  view  to  seiae,  lob^  or 
slay ;  to  be»et  in  ambush. 

Ut  Wayuxud,  firoward,  peevish,  perverse,  liking  his  own  way. 

^Vibmnt  or  Vtbrion,  a  name  given  to  the  ichneumon  fly, from  die  continual 
vibration  of  its  antennas.  Illlll  Vibratiunde,  a  small  vibnttien. 
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*vic'BT,  n,                     utce-ad'miralty,  n.  utccroy'alty,  n. 

t»tc'arage,  n.                 vice-a'gent,  n.  i;ice'royship,  n. 
Jvfca'nal,  a.                  vtcc-cham'berlain,  n.  flwcw'sttude,  n. 

t^'arship,  n.                vice-chan'cellor,  n.  vtcwwtu'dinary,  a. 

{vtca'mte,  n,  &  a.        vicege'rency,  n.  JJw'^count,  n. 

Ilricfl'rious,  o.  ITwccge'rent,  ti.  &.  a.  i»'«countes8,  n. 

vica'riously,  n.             vtce-pres'ldent,  n.  i;i'«couiit8hip,  n. 

wce-ad'miral,  n.  **vtce'roy,  ». 

VicENi,  a.  twenty — vic'enary,  a.  ^^vigesima'tion,  n. 
ViciN-C7»,  a.  (a  vicus,  m.  2.  a  village),  near  in  filacer 

neighbouring, 
||||con»ictn'ity,  n.  vic'tnagre,  n.  t;tc'ine,  a, 

vicin'ity,  n,  iriFwc'inal,  a, 

ViD-£o,  visum,  V.  2.  to  see :  as,  revwe',  to  review ;  vw'age, 

the  face,  the  look ;  vw'tble,  that  can  be  seen ;  mVit,  to 

go  to  see  ;  vis'ual,  belonging  to  the  sight 
***advice\  n.  adi>i'»edly,  ad.  ndvi'sory,  a, 

ttfadme',  v,  advi'^edness,  n.  black-vt^'aged,  a. 

ad»t'»flble,  a.  sAvi'ser,  n,  counter-ev'uteiice,n. 

adi;i'»5bleness,  n.        adme'ment,  n.        tt|en'i;y,  ».  &.  n. 

advi'«ed,  a.  advt'^ing,  n.  &  a.         en'viable,  a. 

*Ftoar,  a  deputy  or  aubstitute;  the  priest  of  a  parish,  or  incumbent  of  a 
benefice.  t  Vtcaiuget  the  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

t  Vicarial f  pertaining  to  a  vicar ;  small. 

^Vicariate,  having  delegated  power,  as  vicar;  also,  a  delegated  office  or 
power. 

II  Vicarious^  deputed,  delegated ;  acting  for  another,  filling  the  place  oi  an- 
other;  substituted  in  the^>2iu«  of  another; — as  Christ's  deaui  was  a  vtcan'out 
sacrifice. 

T  VicegererUt  one  who  holds  the  place  of  another ;  lieutenant,  vicar. 

**  Viceroy,  one  who  governs  in  place  of  a  kin^. 

tt  Vtdastfyidet  regular  change  or  succession  of  one  thing  to  another, — as,  the 
vicisntudes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  winter  and  summer ;  change,  revolution, 
—as,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

tt  Viscount  (Lat  vice-comes),  an  ofiicer  who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of  the 
count  or  earl ;  the  sherifiT  of  the  county ;  a  degree  or  title  of  nobuity  next  in 
rank  to  an  earl ;  a  peer  of  the  fourth  order. 

$$  Vigesimation,  the  act  of  putting  to  death  every  twentieth  man. 

nil  Convicinity,  Vicinity,  Vtaiu^e,  nearness  in  pl&ce,  neighbourhood,  ndghbour- 
iMCOuntry.  ITIT  Vicinal,  Vicine,  near,  neighboimng. 

***  Advice,  counsel ;  an  opinion  recommended  or  ofieied,  as  wonhy  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  information,  notice,  mtelligence. 

fffAdmse,  to  give  counsel  to;  to  give  information ;  to  deliberate,  to  consider. 

ttt  Envy,  literally,  a  seeing  against,  that  is,  a  looking  with  enmity,  pain, 
uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent,  at  the  superior  condition  and  happmess 
of  another,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  hatred  or  malignity,  and  usually 
with  a  desire  or  an  efibrt  to  depreciate  the  penon,  and  with  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  depressed.  Envy  springs  from  pride,  ambition,  or  love,  mortified  that  an- 
other has  obtained  what  one  has  a  strong  desire  to  possess.  EttnUaHon  difibra 
fiom  envy,  in  not  being  accompanied  with  hatred,  and  a  desire  to  depress  a 
mote  fortunate  person. 
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en'vted,  a, 
en'vier,  n. 
en'rying,  a. 
en'mous,  a, 
en'mously,  ad. 
♦er'wtence,  n,  &  v. 
ev'idenced,  a, 
ev't^ocing,  a, 
ev'idenU  a, 
ev'ufently,  ad, 
evtden'tial,  a. 
iinproi;t'<2ed,  a. 
improv'iJence,  n. 
improv't<ient,  o. 
improv't<iently,  ad, 
improvisi'on,  n, 
impru'(^ence,  n. 
impru'ifent,  a, 
im^ru'dently,  ad. 
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inev'idencet  n. 

inei/t<fent,  a. 
tinrirf'ious,  a. 

invirf'tously,  ad. 

intmi'tousness,  n. 

iavis'ible,  a. 

invis'ib]y,  ad, 

invt^'tbleness,  n, 

invistbil'ity,  n. 
^inDtsi'on,  n. 
Jjurispru'rfence,  n. 

jurispru'e^ent,  a. 

jurispru(2en'tial,  a, 

misadvt'^ed,  a, 

prevtsi'on,  n. 
||provc<i'itor/or 

^Tovedore',  n, 
ITprowde',  v. 

^Tovi'dedf  a. 


VID 

**proi;'en<ter,  n. 

provi'deTf  n. 
ttprov'wtence,  n. 
i{prov'i<2ent,  a. 

prov'idently,  ad, 
i^ptoviden'twl,  a» 

provtcien'tially,  ad. 
Illlprovt^i'on,  n.  &.  v, 
iriFprovisi'onal,  a. 
proi;tsi'onally,  ad. 
provm'oaary,  a. 
***provi'sOf  n. 
tttprovt'fior,  ?i. 
prom'sory,  a. 
tJJprw'eience,  n. 
prM'<?ent,  tf. 
pru'tfently,  ad. 
pn^den'tial,  a. 
prWen'tially,  ad. 


*  Evidence  (literally,  the  seeing  out),  that  which  elucidates  and  enables  the 
mind  to  see  truth ;  proof  arising  from  our  own  perception  by  the  senses,  or  fiom 
tiie  testimony  of  otaers,  or  from  inductions  of  reason. 

t  Invidious,  envious,  malignant ;  likely  to  incur  iU-will  or  hatred,  or  to  pro- 
voke envy,  hateful    (This  is  the  usual  sense.) 

X  Invisum,  want  of  vision,  or  the  power  of  seeing. 

i  Jurisprudence,  the  science  of  law ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs^ 
and  riffhts  of  men  in  a  state  or  community,  necessary  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

II  Proveditor  or  Provedore,  a  purveyor,  one  employed  to  procure  supplies  fyf 
an  army. 

T  Provide,  to  procure  beforehand ;  to  get,  collect,  or  make  ready,  for  fiitore 
use,  to  prepare ;  to  furnish ;  to  stipulate  previously. 

**  Pr&vmder,  dry  food  for  beasts,  usually  meal,  or  a  mixture  of  meal  and  cut 
straw  or  hay ;  dry  food  of  any  kind ;  provisions,  meat,  food. 

if  Providence,  foresight;  timely  care;  in  theology,  the  care  and  superinten- 
dence which  God  exercises  over  his  creatures ;  prudence  in  the  management 
of  one's  concerns  or  in  private  economy. 

tl  Provident,  foreseeing  wants  and  making  provision  to  supply  them. 

$$  Providential,  effoct^  by  the  providence  of  God. 

WW  Provision,  the  act  oi providing ;  ihin^  provided ;  preparation;  stores  pro- 
vided, stock ;  victuals,  focxi ;  previous  stipulation. 

ft  Provisional,  Provisionary,  provided  for  present  need,  or  for  the  occasion, 
temporary,  not  permanent 

*♦*  Proviso  (Lat  ablative),  it  being  provided ;  any  article  or  clause  in  any 
statute,  agreement,  contract,  grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a  condition  is 
introduce ;  a  conditional  stipulation  that  affects  an  agreement,  contract,  Law, 
grant,  &c 

ttt  Provisor,  a  person  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  a  benefice,  before  the  death 
of  the  incumbent,  and  to  tne  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron. 

XU  Prudence,  wisdom  applied  to  foactice,  practical  wisdom.  Prudence  difien 
from  wisdom  in  this,  that  j}rudence  implies  more  caution  and  reserve  than  uds- 
dom^  or  is  exercised  more  in  foreseeing  and  avoiding  evil,  than  in  devising  and 
executing  that  which  is  good.    It  is  sometimes  mere  caution  or  circumspectioH. 
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*pru(ten'tials,  n. 

tpurecy',  V. 

purwcyance,  n. 

purwy'ing,  o. 

pur»6y'or,  n. 

resur'wcy,  n. 

resurrcy,  r. 

resurrcy'ed,  a. 

resurvfy'ing,  a. 

remew'f  i>.  &  n. 
revteto'ed,  a. 
rericw'er,  n. 
review'ingf  a, 
revise',  v,  Sin. 
revi'sed,  a, 
rem! set,  n. 
tem'smg,  a. 
revi'ssX,  a. 


revtn'onal,  a, 

remsi'omxy,  a, 

revis'tt,  v, 
revtf'ited,  a, 
reww'iting,  a. 
revisita'tioTi,  n, 
revi'sor,  n. 
^\f-ev'idence,  n. 
Belf-ev'idencing,  a, 
self-ev'ident,  a. 
aelf-ev'tdently,  ad. 

7iDV~Oy  V.  l.to  part  J  to  deprive  of. 
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superme',  ». 

8Upervt'«ing,  a. 

8upem«i'on,  n. 

supem'sor,  n. 
Jsur'wey,  n. 

survey',  V. 

snrvey'ed,  a. 
{survey'ing,  a. 

suruey'or,  n. 

survey'or-fireneral, 

Burvey'orship,  n. 

unadvi'^ed,  a. 

imadvi'sedly,  ad. 

unadvi'^edness,  n. 

unadW«able,  a. 

unen'vted,  a. 

unen'vious,  a. 

uninvtJ'ious,  a. 

unprortclc',  v. 

unprovt'(2ed,  a. 

unpm<fen'tial,  a. 

unpromi'oned,  a. 

unrevt'sed,  a. 

unw'ard,  v. 

unvts'ited,  a. 
Ilvcdet',  or 

vedett/e',  n. 
^vi'de,  V, 

view,  n.  &.  v. 


VID 

vteto'ed,  a. 

mew'er,  n. 

view'ing, a.  iin. 

view'leaa,  a. 
**videVicet,  ad, 

vis'ege,  n. 

vis'tiged,  a. 
tfvi«'ard,  n.  &.v. 
Xlvis^'Vis,  n. 
n,    vt^'tble,  a. 

vis'tbly,  ad, 

vis'tbleness,  n. 

vinbirity,  n. 
({mi'on,  n. 

vMi'onal,  a. 
Illlvui'onary, a.  Sin, 

vis'it,  0.  &  71. 

vts'ited,  a, 

vis'iter,  n. 

vis'itins,  n.  Si  a, 

vis'itable,  a, 

vis'itsnt,  n, 

vtsita'tion,  n. 

vis'itoT,  n. 

vinto'nal,  a, 
iriTvt'aor,  n. 

vi'sored,  a, 
***vis'tfkf  Ji. 

vis'toil,  a, 

as,  avoid' f  to  shun; 


*  Prudentials^  maxiins  of  j)rudence  or  practical  wisdom, 
t  Purvey  (Fr.  jMwr  and  voir^  to  8ee\  to  provide,  to  procure ;  to  purchase  pro- 
sions. 

t  Survey ,  an  attentive  view ;  a  look  or  looking  with  care,  a  particular  view. 
$  Surveyings  viewing  with  attention ;  also,  that  branch  of  mathematict  which 
iches  Che  art  of  measuring  land. 
I  Vedet  or  Vedette^  a  sentinel  on  horseback. 

f  Vide  (Lot.  iroper.)  «ec, — used  as  a  reference  from  one  part  of  a  book  to 
>tber. 

"*  Videlicet  <Lat  for  videre  Ticety  one  may  »cc),  to  wit,  namely,) — generally 
tten  viz.  ft  Visard^  a  mask ;  to  mask.    (See  kmot.) 

\.  Vis-a-vis  (Fr  face  to  face,  opposite),  a  carriage  in  which  two  persons  tit 
e  to  face. 

\  Vision^  act  of  semtg ;  ^ht ;  a  phantom,  a  spectre ;  in  Scripture,  a  revela- 
irom  God  ; — such  were  the  visiofM  of  Isaiah,  of  Amos,  of  Ezekiel,  &c. 
'  ftinoraary,  afl^ted  by  phantoms,  imaginary. 
IT  ViMir^  a  head-piece  or  maik  used  to  disfigure  and  disguise. 
"*  Visia  (Ital.)  a  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between  rowi  of 
9 ;  hence,  the  treei  or  other  things  that  form  the  avenue. 
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divided  to  separate,  to  part  in  pieces  or  portions ;  divis'u 

ble,  that  may  be  divided  or  separated. 

wxfid',  V,  divfJing,  n,  &,a,         indivmbil'ity,  n. 

dLVoid'ahle,  a,  ||div'i<feiS,  n,  ^subdivide',  v, 

tLVoid'nxicei  ru  IrdiotVf  tml,  a,  suhdivi'de^,  a. 

avouf'ed,  a.  divt«'tble,  a,  8ubdivi'</ing,  a. 

avou/'er,  n.  dii;t«bil'ity,  n.  '  euMirwi'on,  71. 

hvoid'ing,  a.  divt'sive,  a.  andivi'dahle,  a, 

avoul'lees,  a.  divMi'oQ,  n.  undiin'<2ed,  a. 

♦dertce',  n.  diwwi'onal,  a.  undiri'i/edly,  cif. 

device'ful,  a.  divisi'onary,  a.  {{vtt^'ual,  a. 

dettce'fully,  ad,  divt'ror,  n.  wtd,  a,  n.  &  v. 

jdeme',  v,  &  n.  indii;i'(^b]e,  a.  vouf'able,  a. 

devt'fable,  a.  indivi'c^ed,  a,  inm^'ance,  n. 

devt'fed,  a.  "^^'mAivid'itsl,  o.  &  n.       i;ou2'ed,  a, 

det;isee',  n.  mdivt</'iia1Iy,  cu^.  votd'mg^  a, 

devt'^er,  n.  indivu^ual'Ity,  n.  voit^'ness,  n. 

dew'sing,  a.  indirtrf'tailize,  v,  void'er,  n, 

tdevi'sor,  ru  indivt(i'ualized,  a,     ||||t£^'otr,  n.  &  v, 

devoid',  a,  \ndivid'vA\izmgy  a,       toid'otoedj  a, 

divide',  v,  jff'mdivid'u&te,  v.  &  a-ITIFtotd'otoer,  n, 
divt'<2able,  a.  individua'tion,  n.  wid'owing,  a. 

divt'ded,  a,  indiwis'tble,  o,  &  n.      wid'owhood,  n. 

diw'dedly,  ad,  indirw'tbly,  ad,  wid'ow-hunter,  n. 

dMder,  n,  indiiH5'ibieness,  n.        tou^'otr-maker,  n. 

Vigil,  a,  watchful,  waking :  as,  v/Jg-'iZant,  t^a^cAful. 
♦♦♦ewi^g^'rion,  n.  v^'tZ,  n.  ri^'iZant,  a. 

ttfinvtg-'ifenoe,  n.  vt^'tfence,  n.  ri^'tfently,  ad, 

*  Devicet  that  which  is  Ibrmed  by  desigp,  or  invented ;  scheme,  artificial  con- 
trivance, stratagem,  proiectf  an  emblem  intended  to  represent  a  family,  person, 
action,  or  quality,  with  a  suitable  motto, — used  in  paintings  sculpture,  and 
heraldr3r. 

t  DeoUe,  to  invent,  to  contrive,  to  plan,  to  scheme ;  to  bequeath  by  will,  as 
land  or  other  real  estate ;  also,  primarily,  a  dividing  or  division ; — ^hence,  the 
act  of  bequeathing  by  will ;  a  will  or  testament ;  a  share  of  estate  bequea^ed. 

t  Devisor,  one  who  gives  by  will. 

$  Devoid,  void,  empty,  vacant ;  destitute,  not  possessing ;  free  fipom,  clear. 

II  Dividendt  a  part  or  share ;  in  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be  divided  into 
equal jxxrto.  IT  Dividual,  divided,  shared  in  common  with  others. 

**  Individual,  not  divided,  or  not  to  be  divided ;  single,  one ;  pertaining  to 
Dne  only ;  also,  a  single  person  or  human  being. 

tt  Individuate,  to  make  single,  to  distinguish  urom  others  of  the  species ;  also, 
undivided. 

II  Subdivide,  to  divide  a  part  of  a  thing  into  more  parts ;  to  part  into  fimaller 
divisions.  %  Vidual  (not  used),  belonging  to  the  state  of  a  widow. 

Kil  Widow,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death ;  to  bereave  of  a  hus- 
band, to  strip  of  any  thing  good. 

■jnr  Widower,  a  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death. 

'^Evi^UaUon,  a  wajdns  or  watching. 

Ttt  Invigilance,  want  of  vigilance,  neglect  of  watching. 
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Vigor,  m.  3.  (d  vigeo,  v,  2,  to  be  brisk  or  strong),  strength, 
energy  :■  as,  vig'orowA,  power^w],  strong, 
invt^'orate,  v,  inmgora'txon,  n.  vig^orons,  a. 

ining^'orated, «.  reinuig^orate,  v,  vig'oromly,  ad, 

inv^'orating,  a.         *vig'or,  n.  vig'oroumesa,  n, 

ViL-/s,  a,  of  small  price  or  value,  base,  mean. 

\xevile\  v.                      vile,  a,  rt/'tfier,  n. 

reot'/ed,  a.                   vile'ly,  ad.  vil'ifyin^,  a. 

revi'ler,  n.                    vile'nesB,  n,  vt/tfica'tion,  n. 

revi'ling,  a,  &  n.         |ut/'ify,  v.  vi7'ipend,  v. 

revt^ingly,  ad.             vil'ined,  a.  vi7tpend'ency,  n. 
ViLL-^,  f*  I.  a  country-seat 

iinvil'hged,  a,             Urt/'/age,  n.  ♦♦vt/'Zagery,  ti. 

WviU,  n.                          vil'k^er,  n,  ^vilUX'ic,  a, 

vU'la,  n. 

VihhMX-us,  nu  2.  (a  vilis,  or  villa),  a  wicked  vretch. 
XXvil'lain,  rL  vil'lanizer,  n,  vU'lanonsly,  ad. 

^vil'lanage,  n.  vil'lany,  n.  vil'lanousnesB,  n. 

viVlanize,  v.  vil'lanouB,  a. 

ViLh-us,  m.  2.  shaggy  hair — vil'lous,  a. 

ViMEN,  in-is,  n.  3.  {it  vieo,  v,  2.  to  bind  uith  ttmgs),  a  twig 

'     — ||||m»i'iwal,  a.  vimin* eous,  a, 
ViNc-o,  victum,  V.  3.  to  conquer,  to  overcome,  to  svhdue : 

as,  \nvin'cih\Q,  not  to  be  conquered  or  overcome ;  van'- 

quhh,  to  conquer,  to  subdue  in  battle. 
iriTconvtnc^,  v,  conwnc'ed,  o.  convtwce'ment,  n. 

*  Ft>or,  active  strength  or  force;  energy.  (Vigor,  and  all  its  derivatives, 
imply  active  strength,  or  the  power  of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction  from 
passive  strength  or  strength  to  endure.) 

t  Revile,  to  reproach ;  to  treat  with  opprobrious  and  contemptuous  language. 

X  Vilify,  to  make  vHe,  to  debase^  to  degrade ;  to  defame,  to  traduce,  to  attempt 
to  degrade  by  slander.  $  InvUlaged,  turned  into  a  village. 

II  Vul,  a  village,  a  small  collection  of  houses. 

T  Village,  a  small  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  country,  less  than  a  town  or 
city.  **  Villagery,  a  district  of  villages. 

tt  VUlatic,  pertaining  to  a  vUlaee. 

it  Villain^  in  feudal  law,  one  who  holds  lands  by  a  base  or  servile  tenure ;  a 
vile  wicked  person,  a  man  extremely  depraved,  and  dapable  or  guilty  of  great 
crimes, — as,  the  thi^,  the  robber,  the  burglarian,  the  murderer,  ine  incencnary, 
the  ravisher,  the  seducer,  the  chmt,  the  sujindler,  &c. 

$$  ViUanage,  the  state  of  a  villain ;  base  servitude ;  a  base  tenure  of  lands, 
tenure  on  condition  of  doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  lord, — usually  written 
villenage. 

nil  luminal,  pertaining  to  tioigs :  Vimineous,  made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

iir  Convince,  to  persuade  or  satisfy  the  mind  by  evidence ;  to  subdue  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  to  truth,  or  to  what  is  alleged,  and  compel  it  to  yield  its 
assent ;  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty. 
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conttnc'er,  n. 

coDvtnc'tble,  a, 

convinc'ingr,  a. 

convinc'mgly,  ad, 

convtnc'ingness,  n. 
♦con'wc^  n. 
tconvic/',  v.  &  a. 

coavict'edt  a, 

convict'ingt  a, 

coavicftion,  n. 

convtc'tive,  a. 

convtc'/ively,  oii. 
levince\  v, 

evtnc'ed,  a. 

evtnc'ible,  a. 

evinc'tbly,  od 

evtnc'ing,  a. 

evincfiye,  a, 

Vii^DEX,  ic-w,  m.  & 

as,  vin'diceiie, 

i  (avenge',  v. 

hveng'ed,  a. 

hvenge'ment,  n. 

avenger,  n, 

tLveng'ereaa^  n, 

aven^^ing,  a. 
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Belf-convtc7ion,  ». 
unconvin'ced,  a. 
unvan'Tuishable,  a. 
uncMin'^ished,  a, 
van'quwht  v. 
van'qumbaJblBf  a, 
van'quishedf  a, 
von'^isher,  n. 
von'^ishing,  o. 

i jwc'tor,  n. 
vtc'toress,  n. 
vtc'fory,  n. 
t;tc/o'rtous,  u, 
victo'rioualy,  ad. 
victo'rioasneBBf  n. 
vin'ctble,  a. 
vtn'cibleness,  n. 
self-convtc'ted,  a, 

f.  (vis  &  dico),  a  punisher  of  wrongs : 
to  justify,  to  defend,  to  assert. 
revenge'^  v,  &  n.         revenge'ment,  n. 
rercw^'ei,  a.  revenger,  n, 

revcng'c'ful,  a.  revcng^'ing,  n. 

rewen^e'fully,  ad.         reveng'ingly^  ad. 
revenge'fulnesB,  n.       reviu'dicaXe^  v. 
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evict'ed,  a. 

evicVing,  a. 

evic'lion,  n. 

extraprovinc'ial,  a. 

incoDvinc'tble,  a. 

inc<»nvtnc'tbly,  ad. 

invinc'tble,  a, 

invtnc'tbly,  ad. 

invtnc'tbleness,  n. 

inwtnctbil'ity,  n. 

perwooc'tty,  n. 
Ilpemca'cious,  a. 

pemca'ctously,  ad. 

pemca'ctousness,  n. 
ITproD'tncc,  n. 

provtn'cial,  a.  Sin. 
**prown'ctaliBin,  n. 

prooiTtctal'ity,  n. 


revenge'less^  a. 


un&veng'ed,  a. 


'^% 


*  Convict^  «.  to  determine  the  truth  of  a  charge  against  one,  to  prove  or  find 
,  lilty  of  a  crime  charged ;  to  convince  of  iin. 

t  Convict,  n.  a  Mnon  proved  or  foand  guilty  of  a  crime  alleged  against  him, 
either  by  the  veraict  of  a  jury  or  other  legal  decision. 

I  EviTice,  to  show  in  a  clear  manner,  to  prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
to  manifest,  to  make  evident 

$  Evicts  in  law,  to  dispossess  by  a  judicial  process,  or  course  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, to  recover  lands  or  tenements  by  law ;  to  take  away  by  sentence  of  law. 

Ti  PervicaciouB,  very  obstinate,  stubborn,  wilfully  contrary  or  refiactory. 

T  Province,  a  country  belonging  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  either  by  conmtett  or 
colonization,  usually  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  kingdom  or  state ;  a  ctivision 
of  a  country ;  a  region,  a  tract,  a  laige  extent;  the  proper  office  or  business  of 
a  person. 

**  Provincialism,  a  peculiar  word  or  manner  of  speaking  in  a  province. 

ft  Victim,  a  living  being  sacrificed  to  some  deity ;  usiuilly  some  beast  slain 
in  sacrifice ;  somethmg  destroyed. 

tt  Victor,  one  who  conquers  in  war;  one  who  defeats  an  enemy  in  battle. 
Victor  d'lffen  from  conqueror.  We  apply  conquer  to  one  who  subdues  countries, 
kingdoms,  or  nations ;  Victor,  to  one  who  overcomes  a  pahicular  enemy,  or  in  a 
particular  battle ;  one  who  wins,  or  gains  the  advantage. 

$$  Avenge,  to  take  satisfaction  for  an  injury,  by  punishing  the  ii\juring  party. 
To  avenge  and  revenge,  radically,  are  synonymous.  But  modern  usage  restricts 
avenge  to  the  taking  of  iust  punishment,  and  revenge  to  the  infliction  of  pain  oi 
evil  maliciously,  in  an  illegal  manner. 
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unreven^'ed,  a.  vindicahil'ityf  n.  vtVc/icator,  n. 

unreven^e'ful,  a.  vtn'rftcate,  v.  -jrin'^tcatory,  a. 

♦vcn^'cance, ».  i;tn'<2?cated,  a.  Jviniiic^ive,  a, 

venge'ful,  a,  viu'dicating,  a,  vindic' lively ^  ad, 

mn'dicahief  a,  vindica'tion,  n,  vtn<^ic7iveness,  n, 

ViN-UMf  n.  2.  {olvos)f  wine;  a  grape:  as,  vi'nous,  having 
the  qualities  of  mne. 

imta'cQous,  a,  i^ndemia'tion,  n.  j^vint'hge,  n. 

vine,  n.  ITviw'cgar,  n.  vin/'ager,  n. 

vtn'ed,  a,  **vi'ncry,  «.  Jtvin^'ner,  n. 

rtne'-dresser,  n.  rin'cyard,  n.  {{vin'ftry,  n. 

{innde'mial,  a.  vi'nous,  a.  vi'ny,  a. 

Ilwnde'niiate,  v.  vtnoe'ity,  n, 

VioL-w«,  /.  1.  a  v/o/ei — i^io/a'ceous,  cr.  vi'oleU  w. 

VioL-o,  viola  turn,  v.  1.  (^  vis,  f,  3.  force^  unjust  force),  to 
injure,  to  hurt :  as,  m'oZate,  to  injure,  to  break. 
invi'olahle,  a.  vi'olahie,  a,  vi'ohtoT,  n, 

invt'oZably,  ad,  vi'ohte,  v.  \\\\vi'olence,  n. 

invi'olahlenesa,  n,         vt'o^ted,  a,  vi'olenU  a, 

inviolahiVity,  n.  vi'olaXmg,  a.  vi'oZently,  ad, 

invi'o2ate,  a,  viola' lion,  n,  unvi'p/atedi  a, 

invt'oZated,  a, 

ViPER-uf,  f»  !•  a  viper,  a  Mnd  of  serpent 
vi'per,  n,  vi'perine,  a,  vi'perooB,  a, 

ViR,  m.  2.  ((ivijj),  a  man :  as,  w'rile,  pertaining  to  a  man, 
or  the  male  sex,  masculine. 

*  Vengeance,  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another,  in  return  for  an  ii\jury  or 
oflfence.  Such  infliction,  proceeding  from  malice  or  mere  resentment,  and  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  ik  revenge.  When  it  proceeds  from  a 
mere  love  of  justice,  and  the  necessity  of  punishing  oflendeis  for  the  support 
of  the  laws,  it  is  vengeance.  In  this  case,  vengeance  is  a  just  retribution,  recom* 
pense,  or  punishment;  and  it  is  the  scriptural  use  of  the  word. 

t  Vindicatory,  punitory,  inflicting  punishment,  avenging. 

t  Vindictive,  revengeful,  given  to  revenge. 

$  Vindemial,  belonging  to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest. 

II  Vindemiate,  to  gather  the  vintage. 

in  Vinegar,  a  vegetable  acid,  an  acid  liquor  obtained  from  toine,  beer,  or  other 
liquors,  by  the  second  or  acetous  fermentation.  Vinegar  may  differ  indefinitely 
in  the  degree  of  its  acidity. 

♦*  Vinery f  in  gardening,  an  erection  for  supporting  vines,  and  exposing  them 
to  artificial  heat,  consistmg  of  a  wall  with  stoves  and  flues  or  passages  for 
■moke. 

tt  Vintage,  the  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  season ;  the  time  of  gathering  the 
crop  of  grapes.  tt  Vintner,  one  who  deals  in  wine,  a  u^tne-seller. 

$$  Vintry,  a  place  where  tvine  is  sold. 

nil  Violence,  physical  force,  moral  force ;  vehemence,  outrage,  ui^ust  force ; 
.  rape. 
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♦dec'emvtr,  n.  quindecem'vtrate,  n.  f wra'go,  n. 

decem'vtral,  a,  quin'quevir,  n.  vira^n'ian,  a, 

decern 'wrate,  n,  tri'umrir,  n.  vi'rile,  a. 

qaindec'emvtr,  n.  trium'wrate,  n,  virtl'i^,  n. 

Virgo,  Tn-Z5,  /.  3.  (H  vireo,  u.  2.  to  be  green,  to  bloom),  a 
maid,  a  woman  unmarried  ;  any  thing  untouched. 

iAevir'ginnie,  v.  vir'gintiX^  a.  Hvi'rent,  a. 

vir'gOy  n,  virgin'ity,  n,  i^virid'dty,  n. 

vi/gin,  n.  &  a. 

Virtus,  /.  3.  bravery,  valor,  power  ;  m^al  goodness. 

**vir'tu,  n,  tjrir/wo'eo-ship,  n.  vir'tucms,  a. 

vir'tue,  n.  \]vir'tua\,  a,  vtr'fiiously,  ad.        , 

vvr'tueXeas,  a.  vir'tualXy,  ad.  vir'tuousaesa,  n. 

jivirtuo'eo,  n,  virtuhVity,  n.  unvir^tuoaa,  a. 

ViR-TO,  n.  2.  a  noxious  or  hurtful  juice,  poison. 
rtr'u/ence,  n.  ||||i;tr'Mtent,  a.  m^vi'rus,  n. 

vir'ulency,  n.  vir'tdentiy,  ad. 

Visc-uMj  n.  2.  glue,  birdlime :  as,  vis' aid,  ghdinous. 
♦♦*ini;i»'cate,  v,  viscid'ity,  n.  viscoafitY,  or 

vis'cid,  a.  f tfvttf'coiis,  a.  vi^'cousness,  fi. 

Viso-iTs^  er-is,  n.  3.  a  bowel  or  entrail 
XHevis'cemle,  v.  evis'cerhXing,  a.  ww'ccral,  a. 

eoM'oerated,  a.        {{{vw'cera,  n.  vis'cen.te,v. 

ViTi-cw,  n.  2.  ric6,  tAe  opposite  of  virtue ;  disease. 

*  Decemvir^  one  of  ten  magistrates  who  had  absolute  authority  in  ancient 
Rome. 

t  Virago,  a  female  who  has  the  robust  bodv  and  masculine  mind  €£  a  man; 
a  female  warrior ;  in  common  language,  a  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman. 

t  Devirginatet  to  deflower. 

i  Virgo,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  in  August ;  a  oonstellA- 
tion,  containing  110  stars.  ||  Vireni,  green,  verdant,  freA. 

f  Viridity,  greenness,  verdure,  the  colour  of  fresh  vegetables. 

**  Virtu,  (Itai.)  a  love  of  the  fine  arts ;  a  taste  for  curiosities. 

tt  Virtuoso,  (Ital.)  a  man  skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  mnsic ;  or  a 
man  skilled  in  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  the  hke. 

Xt  Virtuosoship,  the  pursuits  of  a  vtrtxtoso. 

$$  Virtual,  potential ;  being  in  essence  or  e£^t,  not  in  fact 

nil  Virulent,  extremely  active  in  doing  injury ;  very  poiaonous  or  ^ 
very  bitter  in  enmity ;  malignant — No  poison  is  more  virulent  than  that  of  i 
species  of  serpents. 

fir  Virus,  foul  or  contagious  matter  of  an  ulcer,  nustule,  &c. ;  pcHson. 

***  Inviscate,  to  lime,  to  daub  with  ^lue  ,*  to  eaten  with^Zu«  or  birdliwte. 

ttt  Viscous,  gltUinoua,  sticky,  adhesive,  tenacious. 

itt  Eviscerate,  Viscerate,  to  embowd  or  disem&ouW,  to  take  out  the  entraUs ; 
to  search  the  bowels, 

$$$  Viscera,  the  entrails  or  intestines ;  the  contents  of  &e  abdomen  and 
thorax.  « 
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unvfTtated,  or  vicia'tion,  n.  vt/'tating,  a. 

unt^ic'iated,  a,  vici'oua,  a,  vicia'tion,  n. 

viife,  n,  vtct'ously,  ad,  viti'ows,  a, 

*i;ioiiate,  v.  vtct'ousness,  n.  wrt'ously,  ad. 

vic'mted,  a.  w^iate,  v.  viCi'ousness,  n. 

vic'tating,  a.  vt/'iated,  a. 

ViT-0,  u.  1.  to  sAttn,  to  avoid:  as,  ev'ttote,  to  avoid, 
ev'itoble,  a,  inet^'iteble,  a,  ineviiabil'ity,  n. 

er'tftite,  v.  inei?'i/ably,  ad,  unew'itoble,  o. 

evtCa'/ion,  n.  inet/tVableness,  n. 

ViTR-c;;*r,  n.  2.  glass:  as,  v/^'reous,  pertaining  to  glass, 

unviC'rtfied,  a.  rtC'riform, «.  i;ifrw)la'tion,  n. 

rtC'reo-electric,  a.         viCres'cence,  n.  vtirioric,  a. 

vtfVcous,  a.  vtCres'cent,  a.  rif'riolizable, «. 

vtfVcousness,  n.  vifres'cible, «.  w!<'riolize,  ». 

+»i<'rify,  v.  ti;it'riol,  n.  vit'rtolized,  a, 

vt/rifac'tion,  n,  {vit'rtolate,  v.  rif'Wolizing,  cr. 

vtC'rtfiable,  a.  viC'riolated,  a.  riCrtoliza'tion,  ». 

riC'Wfied,  a.  vii'nolating,  c 

ViTUL-crs,  m.  2.  a  calf — vit'vlme,  a, 

ViTUPER-o,  vituperatum,  v,  1.  to  blame,  to  censure, 

vitu'perahXe,  a,  vitu'per%.img,  a,  ||vt7w'perative,  a, 

vitu^penie,  v,  vitupera'tion,  n, 

Viv-o,  victum,  V,  3.  to  live :  as,  revive',  to  live  again ;  sur- 
vive', to  outlive ;  viv'ify,  viu'ificate,  to  give  life, 

ITconwtv'ial,  a,  revi'ved,  a.  revivifica'tion,  n. 

conrtwal'ity,  n.  revi'ver,  n,  **rewi?i8'cence,  or 

Tevict'ual,  v,  revi'ving,  n.  &,  a,         revivis'cency,  n. 

revi'val,  n,  '  reviv'tfy,  v,  revtvts'cent,  a, 

revive',  v,  xeviv'ifica.te,  v.  earvi'vsA,  n. 

*  Vtdate,  ViHatet  to  injure  the  substance  or  properties  of  a  thing,  so  as  to 
impair  its  value,  and  lessen  or  destroy  its  use ;  to  make  less  pure,  or  wholly 
impure ;  to  deprave,  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense ;  to  render  defective,  and 
dius  to  destroy  the  validity  ofT 

t  Vitrify t  to  convert  into  glass  by  fusion  or  the  action  of  heat;  to  become 
g^ass. 

t  Vitriols  a  mineral ;  in  chemistry,  a  combination  of  the  acid  of  sulphur  with 
any  metallic  substance ;  but  chiefly  ^reen  vitriol^  or  sulphate  of  uon ;  Uue 
viiridf  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  whUe  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

i  Vitridave,  Vitriolize,  to  convert,  as  sulphur  in  any  compound,  into  sulphuric 
.  acid,  formerly  called  vitriolic  acid.  Thus,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  becomes  sul- 
'  phate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  VitrioUc  acid,  in  modern  chemistry,  is  denomi- 
nated sulphuric  acid,  the  base  of  it  being  sulphur ;  sulphur  completely  saturated 
with  oxygen. 

li  Vituperative,  uttering  or  writing  censure ;  containing  censure. 

%  Convivial,  relating  to  a  feast  or  entertainment ;  festid,  social,  jovial 

***  Reviviscence,  renewal  of  life,  return  to  life. 
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viet'tuAling,  a.  %viv'id,  a. 

vtc^vaUing-boase,  n,    wc'idly,  ad. 


•urvi'vanee,  n. 

mxrvive',  v, 

survi'vency,  n,  rt'tttl,  a,  vti/idness,  n. 

miTvi'viugt  a.  vi'tels,  n.  **i;iwf 'ic,  or 

mxTvi'voTt  n,  vi'telly,  ad,  vtrtf 'ical,  u. 

survt'tK^rship,  n.  vital'ity,  n.  riytficate, «. 

unreln't^ed,  a,  vi'UUize^  v.  vtmfica'tion,  n. 

unvt^al, «.  {pitwic'tty,  n.  wVtficative,  a. 

♦rt'ablc, «.  viroictous,  a.  viv'ify^  v, 

f i;f 'and,  n.  viva'ciousness,  n.  vivified, a. 

vtct'iial,  V.  vtv'a-voce,  ad.  vtv'ifying,  a. 

ti;tc<'uals,  n.  flvi'vary,  n.  th'mp'arous,  a. 

vie/ 'nailer,  n. 

Voc-0,  vocatum,  v.  1.  (a  vox,  voc-f^,  /.  3.  a  voice,  a  vxjrd), 

to  call:  as,  convoke' y  to  call  together ;  evoke' j  to  call  out 

or  forth ;  mvoke',  to  call  on,  to  implore ;  vo'cah\e,  a  word. 

ad'vocacy,  n.  avoucA'able,  a,  convo'A^ed,  a. 

IJad'vocate,  n.  &  v.  avoMcA'ed,  a.  convo'Acing,  n. 

ad'vocatess,  n.  awmfiA'er,  n.  iriTequic'ocal,  a,  &  n. 

ad'vocated,  a.  avoMc^'ing^,  a. 

ad'vocating,  a.  avot^^'ment,  n. 

advoca'/ion,  n.  con'vocate,  v. 

{{avoco'don,  n.  convoco'tion,  n, 

llllavoMcA',  V.  conro/ce',  v. 


equiv'ocally,  ad, 
equiv'ocalness,  n. 
***equiv'ocate,  v. 
equiv'oca/ed,  a. 
equiv'ocating,  a. 


I  a  new-bom  infant  or  ];n«mature  child. 

flo  called,  because  food  supports  life.    (It  is 


♦  ViaJUe^  capable  of  living, — i 

t  Viand,  meat  dressed,  food,- 
uied  chiefly  in  the  plural.) 

X  VictualB,  food  for  human  beings,  prepared  for  eating;  that  which  supporta 
human  life ;  provisions,  me^  sustenance. 

$  Vivacity,  the  being  lively  or  active,  liveliness ;  air  of  life  and  activity ;  life, 
animation,  spirits. 

II  Vivary,  a  warren ;  a  place  for  keeping  living  animals, — as,  a  pond,  a  paric, 
&C.  V  Vivid,  lively,  sprightly,  active ;  bright,  stronfr. 

♦*  Vivific,  giving  life,  reviving,  enlivening. 

tt  Viviparmis,  producing  young  in  a  living  state, — as,  all  memmifers  or  such 
animals  as  have  breasts  for  nourishing  their  young,  as  distinguished  from  ovipar- 
OU8,  producing  eggt,  or  young  from  eggs, — as  fowls. 

tX  Advocate,  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  justice.  We 
say,  a  man  is  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  able  advocate.  Lord  advocate,  in  Scot^ 
land,  is  the  principal  crown  lawyer,  or  prosecutor  of  crimes.  Facidty  of  Advo- 
cates, in  Scotland,  is  a  society  of  eminent  lawyers,  who  practise  in  the  highest 
courts,  and  who  are  admitted  members  only  upon  the  severest  examination,  at 
three  difierent  times.  It  consists  of  about  two  hundred  members,  and  from 
this  body  are  vacancies  on  the  bench  usually  supplied. 

$$  AvoaUion,  the  act  of  calling  aside ;  the  busmess  which  calls  aside.  ^The 
use  of  this  word  for  vacation,  is  very  improper.) 

illt  Avoiwli,  to  affirm,  to  declare  or  assert  with  positiveness ;  to  produce  or  call 
in,  to  affirm  in  favour  of,  to  maintain  or  support. 

TIT  Equivocal,  being  of  doubtful  signification,  that  may  be  understood  id 
different  senses,  doubtful,  ambiguous. 

***  E<luivocate,  to  use  words  of  a  doubtful  signification,  to  express  one^s 
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equivoco'iion,  n. 

equii;'o<rat(U',  n. 
*e'q\iivoke,  n. 

evoke',  or 

ev'ocate,  v. 

evoca'tion,  n. 

in'vocate,  or 

invoke',  v. 

m'«ocated,a. 

in'vocatiiig,  a, 

invoca'tion,  n. 

iiivo'A^ed,  a. 

invo'Adng,  a. 

irrev'ocable,  a. 
-  irrer'ocably,  eut, 

irrev'ocableness,  n. 

irrevocabil'ity,  n. 

misvotieft',  v. 

provoco'tiony  n. 

provo'cative,  a.  &  n.  ITwocoft'tifery,  n. 

provo'cativenesB,  n.  **i;o'caI,  a. 
tproro^c',  V.  v&caXiy,  ad, 

provo'Ared,  a,  vocal'ilj,  n. 


provo'Aer,  n. 

provo'/dng,  a. 

prooo'Aingly,  iu2. 
Jrev'ocable,  a. 

rev'ocableness,  it» 

revoea'^ion,  n. 
{revoke',  v. 

revo'Ared,  a. 

revoA^e'meiit,  9i. 

revo'kmg,  a. 

unequiv'ocal,  a. 

unequiv'ocally,  ad. 
Iluniv'ocal,  a. 

univ'ocally,  ad, 

xmivoca'tion,  n. 

unprovo'Aed,  a, 

uniHTovo'A^ing,  a, 

tmrevo'Aedy  a, 

vo'cable,  ti. 


vo'ca1\ze,  v. 

xo'calized,  a. 

vo'calizing,  a. 
f\vocaUion,  n. 
\tvoe*ative,  a,  Sim 
}{ vociferate,  v. 

voctf 'erating,  a, 

voctfera'tion,  n. 

vociferous,  a. 
Illlvoice,  n. 

votc'ed,  a. 

votce'leEBS,  a. 
IFTvoMc^,  V.  &  n. 

votM;^'ed,  a* 

voMcAee',  n. 

vottc^'er,  n. 

voucA'ing,  a. 
***voMcAsajfe',  V. 

vowcAsa'fed,  a, 

voucAsa'fing,  a. 

vouc^fe'ment,  n. 
ttt^tt^'el,  n. 

vott/elled,  a. 


VoL-o,  volatum,  v.  1.  to  fly :  as,  altiu'oZaht,  j/?ying  high, 
altiv'oftint,  a,  unvoZ'atilized,  a.  vo2'adIeness,  n. 

circumvo2a'tioii,  n.       vo'^ant,  a.  voZatil'ity,  n. 

evo2a'<ion,  n.  mvoZ'o^ile,  a.  {}{vo/'a/ilize,  v. 

opinions  in  terms  which  admit  of  difierent  senses ;  to  use  ambiguous  expres- 
sums.  *  Equivoke^  Equivocal,  double  meaning,  ambiguous  terms. 

t  Prowihey  to  caU  forth  or  into  action,  to  arouse,  to  excite ;  to  make  angry,  to 
oifend,  to  incense,  to  enraxe ;  to  cause ;  to  stimulate ;  to  move,  to  stir  up,  to 
incite.  X  Revocable,  that  may  be  recalled  or  revoked,  repeated  or  annulled. 

$  Revoke,  to  recall,  to  repeal,  to  reverse,  {by  the  same  atUkorily  vMch  granted 
the  thing.)  U  Univocal,  Univocation.    (See  under  tlnus,  p.  485.) 

%  Vocabulary,  a  collection  of  words ;  a  small  dictionary. 

♦*  Voad,  relating  to  the  voice. 

tt  Vocation,  a  calling,  employment,  occupation^  trade. 

tX  Vocadve,  relating  to  cduiri ;  also,  the  fifth  case  in  grammar. 

^  Vo(tferaU,  to  caU  out  wiui  vehemence,  to  bawL  out,  to  exclaim ;  to  utter 
with  a  loud  voice. 

Ull  Voice,  sound  or  audible  noise  uttered  by  the  mouth. 

W  Vouch,  to  ctM  to  witness ;  to  declare,  to  affirm,  to  attest ;  to  warrant,  to 
confirm,  to  establish  by  proof;  to  bear  witness. 

***  Vouchsafe,  to  permit  to  be  done  without  danger ;  to  condescend  to  grant; 
to  oondescencC  to  deign,  to  yield. 

ttt  Vowd,  a  simple  sound ;  a  letter  which  represents  a  simple  sound. 

XU  Volatile,  jlymg,  having  the  power  to  fiy ;  capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of 
«anly  passing  into  the  aenrorm  state ;  lively,  gay,  full  of  spirit,  airy  ;~hence, 
fickle,  apt  to  change. 

$$$  VoUxtilize,  to  render  volatile,  to  cause  to  exhale  or  evaporate ;  to  cause  to 
pass  off  in  vapor,  or  invisible  effluvia,  and  to  rise  and  float  m  the  air. 

44 
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vol'otilized,  a,  *vole,  n,  Xvol'leyt  n.  &  v. 

voi'ati^zm^f  a.  ^vo'leryy  n,  roZ'teyed,  a. 

voIodliza'tiQD,  n.  t^i^a'fion,  n. 

VoL-0,  volitum,  u.  irreg.  to  tdll,  to  be  wiMng^  to  wish:  as, 
benev'ofence,  good  idlL;  maletj'ofence,  lUirvyiU. 
benev'oZence,  n;  mvril'unteameBa,  n,    %voliti'on,  n. 

henev'oleTit,  a.  {malev'o^ence,  n.  voZ't/ive,  a. 

beneo'ofently,  a<f.         malev'otent,  a.  ^^vort^n/ary,  a.  &  n. 

benev'ofentness,  9t.       malev'o2ently,  iu2.         vol'untanly,  ad, 
invoVuntBXYi  «•  l|noZcn«  volens,  (Lat)    voZ'tm/arinees, «. 

invoZ'untorily,  ad        no^iti'cm,  n.  ff  volunteer',  n.  a.  &  v. 

VoLUPTAS,  /.  3.  Qt  volo,  to  wiU)^  pkasure. 

ilvolup'ttOLTy,  n.             volup'tvovialjy  ad.  volup'tuouEXkesB^  n. 
{vo/tip'hious,  a. 
VoLV-o,  volutum,  V.  3.  to  roll:  as,  circumiJoZve',  to  roB 

round ;  Aevolve\  to  roll  down,  to  pass  over ;  etxrfue',  to 

xmfoldf  to  expand. 

antirevoZu'tionary,  a,  convolution,  n,  ***mtervo?»e',  v. 

antirevoZtf'/ionist,  n.    devolve'^  v,  intervo/v'ed,  a. 

circumvolve',  v,          devolv'ed,  a,  intervoTv'ing,  a, 

circnmvolv'^,  a,        devolv'mg,  a,  involve'y  v. 

ciTCXxmvoWmg,  a.       devolu'tion,  n.  mvo/v'ed,  a. 

circumvolti'tion,  n.      disinvoJve',  v.  involv'ing,  a. 

convolve',  v.                evo/ve',  v.  invoZu^ion,  n. 

llllconvo/v'Mius,  n.            evoZv'ed,  a.  f tfin'ro/wte,  or 

irircon'voZute,  or              evoZv'ing,  a.  in'voZtited,  a. 

con'vdZuted,  a.             evoZu'tion,  n.  irrev'oZuble,  a. 

*  Vo2e,  a  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

t  Vderyt  a  flight  of  birds ;  a  large  bird-cage,  in  which  the  birds  have  room 
to  fly,  an  aviary. 

;  Volley,  a  flight  of  shot,  the  discharge  of  many  small-anns  at  once ;  a  bunt 
or  emission  of  many  things  at  once. 

^Malevolence,  ili-toiZZ,  personal  hatred,  enmity  of  heart,  evil  disposition  to 
another.    It  expresses  less  than  maUgnity. . 

11  Ndens  volens  (Lat)  Vinwillme  or  imZZing;  whether  he  tmUor  not 

f  VdUion,  the  act  or  power  of  vnUiTtg, — opposed  to  nditichi  or  antotZHngnesB. 

♦*  Voluntary,  acting  by  choice  or  spontaneously ;  proceeding  fiom  free  lotZI, 
willing. 

tt  Volunteer,  a  voluntary  soldier,  or  one  who  enters  into  military  service  of 
his  own  free  wiU. 

Xt  Voluptuary,  a  man  addicted  to  luxury,  or  the  gratification  of  the  appetite, 
and  to  otner  sensual  pleasures. 

$$  Voluptuous,  given  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure  ;  indulging  to 
excess  in  senmcH  gratiflaUions. 

(tit  Convolvulus,  a  flower  that  rolls  itself  together. 

irir  Convolute,  Convoluted,  in  botany,  roUed  together,  or  one  part  on  anodier, 
— as  the  sides  or  mai^ins  of  nascent  leaves. 

**♦  tntervolve,  to  involve  one  within  another. 

tit  Invotule,  Involuted,  in  botany,  rolled  spirally  inwards. 
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^bb'oo^ute,  or 

oh'volvLte^  a, 
\revoU\  V.  &  n. 

revoWed,  a. 

revo2^'er,  n. 

levoWmg,  a. 

irev'okUe,  a. 
revdu'tion^  n, 
revo^u'tionary,  a, 
revoZu'^ioner,  n. 
revolutionist,  n. 
revuhi' lionize f  v. 
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revolu'lionized^  a. 

revo/u^ionizing,  a, 

Wrevolve',  «• 

revoZv'ed,  a. 

revolv'ingf  a, 

revolv'encyt  n, 
Kvolt,  n. 
**vol'u\)\e,  a, 

voZ'ubly,  ad. 

poZu'bilate,  or 

voZ'ubile,  a, 

voluhiVity^  n. 

vomo,  V.  S.  to  vomit 
from  the  stomachs 


VOR 

tfvoZ'ume,  n, 

voZ'unied,  a. 

voZu'minous,  a, 

voZu'ininously,  ad. 

voZu'minousness,  n. 
Xtvolute\  n. 
(ovoZu/a'hon,  9U 
lllloo/u'tion,  n. 

vaZve,  n. 
iriFtoa/'tou>,  v.  &  n.       4 

toaZ'Zotoer,  n. 

u^aZ'Zotrish,  a. 

or  «peM?),  to  c(w^  up 


vomiti'on,  n, 
vom'itive,  a. 
***vom'itoTy,  a.  &,n. 


evomtd'on,  n,  revom'itii^^  a, 

igniv'omous,  o.  vom'it,  v.&n. 

revom'it^  v.  vom'ited,  a, 

revom'itedf  a.  vom'itmg^  a.  &.  n, 

VoR-o,  v.*  1.  to  eat,  to  devour:  as,  graminiu'orous,  eating 
grass ;  phytiv'orous,  feeding  on  plants. 

camiv'orous,  a.  deuour'ingly,  ad.  insectiv'orous,  a. 

fffdevour',  v.  JlJequiw'orous,  a.  omniv'orous,  a. 

devotir'ed,  a.  graminiv'orous,  a.        ossiv'orous,  a. 

devour'er,  n.  ffraniv'orous,  a.  phytir'oroiis,  a. 

devour'ing,  a.  Eerbiw'orous,  a.  pisciv'orous,  a. 

*  Obvolute  foliatioD,  in  botany,  is  when  the  maigins  of  the  leaves  alternately 
embrace  the  stiaight  margin  of  the  opposite  lea£ 

^Revoltf  to  fid]  offi  or  turn  from  one  to  another,  to  renounce  allegiance  and 
suigectioii  to  one's  prince  or  state. 

I  Revolutet  in  botany,  roUed  beck  or  downwards. 

i  Revolution,  in  physics,  rotation,  the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis ;  in 
politics,  a  material  or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  government 

y  Radve,  to  Ivm  again  and  again ;  to  turn  or  roU  round ;  to  move  rouikl  a 
centre. 

T  VoUt  a  round  or  circular  tread ;  in  fencing,  a  sudden  movement  or  leap  to 
avoid  a  thrust 

**  VduUe,  that  may  roU,  apt  to  roU ;  rdUng ;  nimble,  active,  fluent 

ft  Volume,  primarily  a  roU,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on  long  strips  of  bark, 
parchment,  or  other  material,  which  they  formed  into  rolls  or  folds ;  a  roll  or 
turn ;  a  book. 

U  Volute,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  spiral  scroll  in  the  capitals ;  in  natural 
history,  a  genus  of  shells. 

$$  Volutation,  a  toaUowing.  III!  Volution,  a  spiral  turn. 

Tf  Wallow,  to  roZZ  one's  body  on  the  earth,  in  mire  or  on  other  substance. 

***  Vomitory,  procuring  vomits,  causing  to  eject  from  the  stomach,  emetic  ; 
also,  an  emetic ;  a  door. — CHbbon, 

fffDevour,  to  eat  up,  to  eat  with  greediness ;  to  consume,  to  destroy,  to  waste, 
to  slay. 

ttt  "Eauivorous,  feeding  or  subsisting  on  horse  flesh,— as,  e^'vorousTartars.-*- 
Qmrt  Kev. 
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Banproinio'orous,  a. 
selnievotir'iiig,  a. 
♦vermiv'ofous, «, 


vora'ciousoeflB,  n. 
Ivomg'iaaaBf  a. 


ttft>ra'ck>U8,  a, 
vora'cioosly,  ad, 

YoT^'UMf  n.  2.  (a  voveOy  v.  2.  ^o  vm^?),  a  vou?,  a  promtse 
made  to  God:  as,  voWf  a  solemn |7romse. 


aooio'oble,  a. 

avoiD'al,  n. 

avoti^'ed,  a. 

avoto'edly,  a<f. 

avoto'er,  n. 

avoto'iDg,  n.  &  0. 
Ildevo^e',  v.  &  a. 

devo'^ed,  a. 

devo'/edness,  n. 

devotee',  n. 

deoo^e'menty  n, 

dewier,  n, 

devo'tlng,  a, 
ITdeoo'don,  n. 


devotional,  a, 

deoo^ionalist,  or 

dev&tioaisX,  n. 
♦♦dewtif, «. 

devout'lesB,  a. 

devou^'leasneeB,  n. 

devoutly,  a<i 

devout'ness,  9u 

Indevo'/ion,  n. 

indevo'ted,  a. 

indevout',  a. 

indevot£/'ly,  a<f, 
ft  lip-devo'doD,  n. 

outvote',  V. 

selMevo'ted,  a. 


ondevo'Ced,  a. 
undevotcf ',  a, 
unvote',  a. 

itvo'tary,  n.  d&  «. 
gvo'earees,  n. 
vote,  n,  ii,v. 
vo'ted, «. 
vo7er,  n. 
vo'ting,  a.  &  n. 
Illlvo'tiye,  a. 
voto,  n.  &  V. 
votr'ed,  a. 
votr'er,  n. 
voto'lng,  v. 


VuLCAN-r7»,  m.  2.  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire. 
iriTpeeudo-vo^a'no,  n.      vuZca'no,  n.  voZ'conist,  n. 

♦♦*voico'no,Dr  votcan'ic,  a,  fffvof 'canit^  n. 

*  Tenmvorottx,  eodng  wonns. 

t  Voracious^  greedy  for  ea&Dg,  ravenous,  veiy  hungry ;  rapacioiu,  earn  to 
devour ;  ready  to  swallow  up.  t  Vorag^^Mnu,  fell  ofgu^s. 

^Avoto,  to  declare  openly,  with  a  view  to  justify,  muntain,  or  defend ;  or 
simply  to  own,  acknowledge,  of  confess  frankly. 

II  Devote,  to  appropriate  %  voto,  to  dedicate  or  set  apart;  to  give  up  wholly, 
to  direct  the  attention  wholly  or  chiefly;  to  give  up,  to  resign;  to  doom,  to 
ocmsisn  over. 

V  Devotion,  the  state  of  being  dedicated ;  a  sdemn  attention  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  worship ;  a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  aflections  to  God  with  reverence, 
feith,  and  piety,  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in  prayer  and  meditation; 
devoutnees ;  external  worship ;  acts  of  religion ;  prayer  to  God ;  ardent  love  or 
afiection. 

**  Devout,  yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential  attention  to  God  in  religious 
exercises,  particulany  in  prayer ;  pious,  devoted  to  religion,  religious ;  sincere, 
solemn,  earnest 

ft  Lip-devotion,  prayers  uttered  by  the  lips,  widiout  the  desires  of  the  heart 

tt  Votary,  one  devoted  to  any  thing.  $$  Votaress,  a  female  vofory. 

lilj  Votive,  given  by  vow,  devoted. 

fir  Fseudo-vdcano,  a  volcano  that  emits  smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but  no 
lava ;  also,  a  burning  mine  of  coal. 

***  Volcano,  in  geology,  an  opening  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  ot  in  a  moon- 
tain,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  stones,  lava,  or  other  substances,  are  ejected. 
Such  are  seen  in  Etna  in  Sicily,  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  a  huming  maintain,  Herschel  has  discovered  a  vdeoM  in 
the  moon.    Also,  the  mountain  that  ejects  Are,  smoke,  &c. 

ttt  Vclcaniie,  a  mineral,  otherwise  called  augite. 
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volcan'iiy,  n.  vo/'eanized,  a,  vo^caTiiza'tion,  n. 

*vol'canize,  v,  vol'canizing,  a, 

YvLQ-us,  n,  2.  the  common  people,  the  populace:  as,  di- 
trulge',  to  make  public,  to  reveal ;  fromulge',  to  publish. 
divm'gBXe,  a.  promttZ'^ting,  a.         undivulg'edt  a.  t 

ditm^aVion,  n.  ^romvlgc^tiovi,  n,         unvul'gai,  a, 

divulge',  V.  promiiZ'^ator,  n.     '    IvtU'g^r,  a,  &  n. 

diim^'ed,  a,  f  promwZg-e',  v.  vtd'gB.rly,  ad. 

diim^'er,  n.  promtiZ^'ed,  a.  vut^gsrism,  n. 

Aividg'ing,  a,  ipromulg'er,  n.  vtUgBx'ity,  n. 

promuVgVite,  v.  promidg'ing,  a,  vtU'garizef  v. 

promuZ'^ted,  a,  anpmvul'gKr,  a.  ^vul'ga.te,  n.  &  a, 

VoLNus,  er-w,  n.  3.  a  wound:  as,  vwZ'nerable, that  maybe 
umtnded,  listble  to  injury. 
iavtd'nerahle,  a.  invMZ/icrabil'ity,  n.       ruZ'nerable,  a, 

immTnerobleness,  n.    unimZ'neroble,  a.        Wwl'nerBxy,  a,  &  n. 

VuLP-£s,  /.  3.  a  fox — rmZ'pine,  a. 

VuLTUR,  m.  3.  a  ravenous  and  carnivorous  bird, 
vul'ture,  n.  vtd'turine,  a. 

w. 

Wonder  (Sax.)  a  wonder,  a  sight ;  an  emotion, 
^toon'der,  n.  &  v,  tuon'cZcrfulness,  n.        won'derworking,  a. 

toon^derer,  n.  ti^on'tZering,  a.  toon'<Zrous,  a. 

i£;(m'<ferful,  a.  tixm'denaent,  n.  u^on'rfrously,  orf. 

iDon^cferfttlly,  ad.  wort'derstmck,  a.^ 

*  Vcicanize,  to  subject  to,  or  cause  to  undergo  volcanic  heat,  and  to  be  aflect- 
ed  by  its  action. 

.  t  Promxdge  (i  pro  &  vulgus),  to  promulgate,  to  publish  or  teach.    (Less  used 
than  oromML^ate.) 

X  Vulgar y  the  common  people.  (Jt  ha*  no  plural  termination^  but  has  often  a 
plural  verb.)    Also,  pertainii^  to  the  common  unlettered  people. 

^  Vu^atCf  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  only  one 
-which  me  Romish  Church  admits  to  be  authentic— So  called,  from  its  common 
use  in  the  Latin  Church. 

n  Vulnerary,  useful  in  healing  vxmnds ;  also,  any  plant,  drug,  or  composition, 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

IT  Wonder,  1.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty,  or  the  presentation 
to  the  sight  or  mind,  of  something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraordinary, 
or  not  well  understood ;  something  that  arrests  the  attention  by  its  novelty, 
grandeur,  or  inexplicableness.  Wander  expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement.  It  differs  from  admiration,  in  not  being  necessarily 
•accompanied  with  love,  esteem,  or  approbation,  nor  directed  to  persons.  But 
wonder  sometimes  is  nearly  allied  to  astonishment,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  such  words  can  hardly  be  graduated.  2.  Cause  of  wonder,  that 
which  excites  surprise ;  a  strange  thing,  a  prodigy,  a  miracle. — ^The  seven  unm* 
ders  of  the  worla  were  the  Egyptian  pyramms ;  the  mausoleum  erected  by 
Artemisia ;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  the  walls  and.  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon  ;  the  colossus  atJlhodes ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  the  Pharos 
or  vMtch-tower  of  Alexandria. — {^ee  Lempriere's  Class.  Diet.) 
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X. 

Xer-o«  (f>i^(r),  dry — *a;<?roph'agy,  w.  fa^rophthal'my,  n. 
JCiPH-05  (&<pof),  a  5wx)rd — txipa'iast  n.  ^xipA'oid,  a. 
Xyl-ojv  (guXov),  u"ood — ||lithoa;'yZe,  7i.  ^xybg'raphy,  n. 
Xyster  (gu^fTtjf,  a  guw,  to  scrape),  a  scraper — **xys'ter,  n. 

Z. 

Zel-05  (^»)Xoc,  d  ^sw,  to  Joi/),  zejal,  or  passionate  ardor  in 

the  pursuit  of  any  thing,  eagerness  of  desire. 
ttap'o2;em,  n.  zealot' ical,  a.  Zelo'teB,  n. 

tipozem'ic^  a,  zeal'ouB,  a.  ||||2«'oZite,  n. 

XtmiszeaVouB,  a,  zeal'ouBly,  ad,  zeolit'ie,  a. 

zeal,  n,  zearouaneaB,  tu  26o/it'iform,  a. 

I^^zeal'ot,  n. 

Zenith  (Arab.)  the  point  overhead,  opposite  to  the  JVadir 

— zen'ith,  n, 
ZEPHYR-iTsr,  m,  2.  C^scpugog),  the  west  vdnd ;  poetically,  any 

gentle  soft  breeze — zeph'yrus,  n.  zepn'yr,  n, 
Zete-o  i^riTBui),  to  seek — ^^zetet'ic,  a. 
Zoif-^,  /.  1.  (?wv^),  a  girdle — ***zone,  n.  zo'ned,  a, 
Zo-ojv  (^wov,  H  ^ms,  living),  a  living  creature,  an  animal 

*  Xerophagyt  the  eating  oMry  meats,  a  sort  of  fix)d  among  the  primitive 
Christians. 

t  Xerophthalmy,  a  dry  red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without  swelling 
or  a  discharge  Ox  humors. 

t  JGpfvuUt  the  sword-fiMh ;  a  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

$  Xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage,  is  a  small  cartilage  j^aced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breast  bone.  11  lAthoxyte^  petrified  toood, 

IT  Xylography,  wood-engraving ;  the  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures  in  toood,  in 
representation  of  natural  objects. 

**  Xyster,  a  surgeon's  instrument  for  scramng  bones. 

ft  Avozem,  a  decoction,  in  which  the  medicinal  substances  of  plants  are  ex- 
tracted by  boiling. 

It  Miszealous,  actuated  by  false  zeaL 

$$  Zealot,  one  who  engages  warmly  in  anjr  cause,  and  pursue  his  object  with 
earnestness  and  ardor.  It  is  generally  used  in  dispraise,  or  applied  to  one  wliuose 
ardor  is  intemperate  and  censuraUe. 

Ilii  Zeolite,  a  mineral,  so  named  by  Cronstedt,  fiom  its  intumescence. 

irir  Zetetic,  that  se^s ;  that  proceeds  by  inquiry.    The  zeietic  method,  in  « 
mathematics,  is  that  used  in  investigaticm,  or  the  solution  of  problems. 

***  Zone,  a  girdle  (or  waist-belt) ;  circuit,  circumference.  In  geography,  a 
^vMton  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes. 
Tjie  zones  are  five ; — ^the  torrid  zone,  extending  ttom  tropic  to  troiHC  46©,  5&,  or 
g°,  28',  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated 
between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles;  and  two  frigid  zones,  situated  between 
be  polar  Circles  and  the  poles. 

u.y.u.edbyGoOg.^ 
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*Zo'diaCf  n.  ^zooVogy,  n,                  20oph'oric,  a. 

2^t'acal,  a.  zoolog'icB.l,  a.  ffiso'ophyte,  n. 

t«oog'raphy,  n.  zool'ogist,  n.  JJzoophytol'ogy,  n, 

zoograpb'idS^  a.  Hz^ooTi'ic,  a.                     ^^oophytolog^iod,  a, 

zoog'npher,  n.  iizooofomy,  n.  Hzoot'omy,  n. 

^'o/ite,  n.  **zooph'orus,  n,               zoot'omist,  n, 

ZuM-£  (^ufit>},  a  ^gw,  to  iof/),  leaven,  ferment 
WWzim'omey  or  "'^^zu'miCf  a.  zumolog'ical,  a. 

zym'ome,  n.  W^zumoVog^y  n.  Wlzumosim' eter,  n. 

irir«u'mate,  n,  zumoVogist,  n, 

Ztg-oo  (?uyow),  to  join — §§§xy^odac'tylQUS,  a. 

*  ZodiaCt  a  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  containing  the  twelve  sigm  throng 
which  the  sun  paases  in  its  annual  course ;  the  centre  of  this  belt  is  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  the  path  of  the  sun.  It  intersects  the  eouator  at  an  angle  of  23  and 
a  half  degrees,  or  rather  29'.    This  is  called  its  obliquity. — A  ^;irale. 

t  Zcograpky,  a  description  of  animaU^  their  forms  and  habits ;  (but  toclogy 
is  generally  used.)"  |  ZoolUe^  animal  substance,  petrified  or  fossil. 

$  Zoology,  a  treatise  on  animcds,  or  the  science  of  animal$ ; — that  Iwanch  of 
natural  history,  which  respects  the  forms,  classification,  history,  and  habits  of 
animah,  particularly  of  bnUes  or  irrational  animals. 

1)  Zoomc,  pertaining  to  animals ; — as,  the  animal  acid  obtained  from  animal 
substances. 

IT  Zoanomy,  the  laws  of  an  animal  life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes  and  relations. 

**  ZoopkoruSt  in  ancient  architecture,  the  same  with  the  friexe  in  modem 
architecture ;  a  part  between  the  architrave  and  cornice ;— so  called,  from  the 
figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it  ft  Zoophyte,  see  under  FhyUm,  p,  317. 

U  Zoophytology,  the  natural  history  of  zoophytes, 

^  Zootomy,  see  under  Tomos,  p.  466. 

illi  Zimome  or  Zymome,  one  of  &e  constituents  of  glvOen. 

TT  Zumate,  a  combination  of  the  zumic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

*^The  Zumic  acid  is  procured  from  many  acescent  vegetable  substances. 

ttt  Zumology,  a  treatise  on  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of 
fermenUxtion- 

WX  Zvmosimeter,  an  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam,  for  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  fermentation  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  liquids,  and  . 
the  dcunee  of  heat  which  they  acquire  m  fermentation. 

^  ZygodactylouSt  having  tne  toes  disposed  in  pairs,— distinguishing  an  order 
of  fowls  which  have  the  teet  furnished  with  two  toes  before,  and  two  behind, 
— as  the  parrot,  woodpecker,  &c. — Edin.  Encyc, 


THE  END. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  KEY  &  BIDDLE, 
No.  33,  MINOR  STREET. 

MIRIAM,  OR  THE  POWER  OP  TRUTH. 

BT  THE  AUTBOft  OP  **  mrLUKfOE.** 

Thto  tale  it  pvofewedly  founded  on  an  **  anecdote,  taid  to  be  a  w^-atteited 
Act,  of  an  American  Jew  converted  to  Chrietianity  by  tbe  death  of  bia  only 
child,  a  beaatiftil  nrl,  whom  he  had  reared  with  no  common  care  and  allbetion. 
She  embraced  the  Cbrifltian  fiiith  unknown  to  her  Ikther,  until  with  her  dying 
lipe  die  confewed  to  him  her  apoetacy  from  Judainn,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  a  Testament,  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nasareth.'* 

This  outline  is  ingeniously  and  skilAilly  filled  up,  and  a  tale  of  deep  interest 
is  produced.  There  are  many  passages  of  deep  pathos,  and  the  argument  for 
Christianity  adapted  to  the  Jews,  is  happily  susUined.  We  think  tie  pleasure 
and  instruction  which  the  book  is  calculated  to  allbrd,  will  well  repay  a  penisaL 
— T%e  PrubjfteriMn. 

The  style  of  writing  in  this  volume  is  simple  and  beautiAil,  M  the  atory  la 
affecting.— BMton  TYaveller. 

The  book  has  enough  of  fiction  to  enliven  tbe  fkncy  and  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  youth,  who  might  not  otherwise  read  it;  while  it  conveys  lessons  of  piety, 
and  argumenu  for  the  man  of  understanding.  We  wish  that  many  a  lovely 
Jewess  could  be  persuaded  to  read  "  Miriam.**— ru  Pkikidelfkian. 

The  work  altogether  deserves  to  sUnd  high  in  the  class  of  produetiona  to 
which  it  belongs.— l^ptseopoi  JUeorder, 

When  we  see  a  book  which  bears  the  imprint  of  Key  ft  Biddle,  we  are  always 
vure  to  see  a  handsome  one.  In  this  case,  we  can  give  as  high  praiae  to  the 
matter  as  we  can  to  the  mechanical  execution. 

*'  Influence**  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  class  of  religious  novels  lately 
so  prevalent  in  England ;  and  its  gifted  young  auth<Hr  has  even  improved  upon 
herself,  in  this  afl^ting  and  powerful  story.  Sbe  has  taken  that  touching  inci- 
dent, well  known  through  the  medium  of  our  tracts,  of  a  Jewish  maiden  who, 
on  her  dying  bed,  won  over  her  reluctant  fiither  to  the  religion  of  tin  Jesus  he 
despised. 

It  was  a  subject  too  good  to  be  left  unimproved,  and  in  "Miriam**  baa  been 
embalmed,  one  of  the  most  beautiflil  and  delicate  religious  narratives  we  have 
ever  read.  No  one  whose  feelings  and  sympathies  are  uncorrupted,  can  peniae 
this  touching  tale,  without  feeling  a  strong  interest,  and  that  sympathy  whieh 
will  sometimes  melt  them  into  tears.  Upon  the  publication  of  Miriam  in.Lon- 
don,  it  quickly  ran  through  three  editions,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  attain  a 
coextensive  popularity  here,  where  there  is  more  freshness  of  the  feelings,  and 
a  more  deeply  imbued  spirit  of  rational  piety,  to  appreciate  tin  fine  tone  of  reli- 
gious spirit  which  pervades  it.— A*.  T.  Qm.  Mo, 

INFLUENCE ;  a  Moral  Tde.    By  the  Author  of  Miriam. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  religious  novel  by  the  author  of  •*  Miriam,**  which  has 
Just  been  published  by  Key  &  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia.  It  appeared  in  England 
a  number  of  years  ago,  was  very  successful  at  the  time,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  religious  novels,  which  had  ever  been  written.  In  the 
preface  the  author  states  it  as  her  endeavour  to  render  imagination  subservient 
to  improvement,  as  well  as  recreation,  and  in  this  she  has  succeeded.  To  those 
who  have  read  Afiriam,  no  recommendation  is  necewary  te  induce  them  te  ob- 
tain another  book  from  the  same  pen.  Tbe  typographical  execution,  like  that  of 
all  the  books  published  by  Key  i.  Biddle,  is  very  crediteble.— JHeffaa  Ewmimg 
Gazettt, 

Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  a  moral  tale  entitled 
/i^vMcs,  which  from  the  sound  nature  of  the  subject,  we  cheerftilly  recommend 
to  all  dassea  of  readers.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Mriam,  a  work 
which  gained  much  popularity  from  the  decidedly  religious  principles  therein  de- 
veloped.   Itiflu9net  is  no  less  moral  in  its  tendency,  and  the  young  wiU  find  in 
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tbt  hiitory  of  EiUn,  much  that  may  instruct  them  how  to  a^oid  the  dangerous 
eflbets  of  early  imprtasions,  which  seem  attractive  because  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
■eduotive  pleasure. 

The  author  is  as  happy  in  detail  as  in  the  selection  of  a  subject,  and  has  eom< 
btned  much  that  may  amuse,  with  m<nre  that  may  be  of  mental  benefit.— Sat.  Eve. 
Pott. 

Messrs.  Key  lb  Biddle  have  given  to  the  public  another  beautifU  volume  by 
the  author  of  that  delightful  tale  entitled  **  Miriam ;  or  the  Power  of  Truth." 
We  are  sore  all  who  have  perused  the  above  mentioned  story  will  be  anxious  to 
possess  Ii^uemco, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION, 

its  anatomical  characters,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  with 
twenty-one  Plates,  drawn  and  coloured  fix)m  nature.  By  Samuel 
G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House  Hospi- 
tal, Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Socie^ 
of  Edinburgh ;  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society ;  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  New- York ; 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.,  &.c. 

This  work  is  from  the  press  of  Allen  h.  T^cknor,  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
expositions  of  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  treatment  in  consump- 
tion, extant.  The  author  has  been  devoted  for  several  years  to  the  investigation 
of  this  A-equent  and  fatal  malady ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  researches,  and 
varied  observations,  has  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  means,  not  only  as  preven- 
tive, but,  in  the  early  staces,  curative,  which,  if  carefully  and  Ailly  pursued, 
would  in  most  cases  be  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results.  His  post-mortem 
examinations  have  been  numerous  and  diversified ;  and  the  young  practitioner 
will,  in  the  record  of  appearances,  find  much  valuable  matter  in  regard  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  their  appendages,  in  the  several  stages  of 
phthisis.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  physicians, 
as  one  of  great  value,  and  in  which  they  will  find  satisfactory  explanations  of 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  and  a  lucid  and  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Many  cases,  illustrative  of  character- 
istic anomalous  symptoms,  are  given ;  and  the  whole  is  rendered  more  valuable 
by  twenty-one  richly  executed  plates,  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature. — PeniK. 
/jifflurer. 

Among  the  new  mediciJ  works  recently  published,  none  surpasses  in  novelty 
and  elegance  Dr.  S.  C.  Morton's  Dlustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  from 
the  press  of  Allen  &  Ticknor,  Boston.  By  a  series  of  twenty-one  coloured  en  - 
gravings,  the  volume  exhibits  a  precise  idea  of  the  disease  in  question,  frmn  its 
origin  in  minute  and  almost  microscopic  tubercles,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lungs  by  open  abscesses.  The  treatment  of  the  disease,  including  the  influence  of 
climate,  is  examined  at  large  and  with  much  ability.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  the  work  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  for  professional  men, 
and  especially  to  those  who,  from  their  residence  in  the  country,  are  in  a  great 
measure  debarred  from  investigations  of  the  kind  embrs^cod  in  this  volume.— 
JCat.  Oatetiti 

J>rt«  and  Valuable  Work.— Th6  public,  and  especially  the  Medical  Faculty,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Morton,  the  author,  and  Messrs.  Allen  &  Ticknor,  the 
publishers,  for  a  new  and  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  its  anatomical  character,  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment,**  which 
is  embellished  with  twenty-one  plates,  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature.  The 
high  character  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Morton  are  a  sufllcient  guarantee  of  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  the  work,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  the  librai^  of  every  well  read  physician  in  the  country.  We  will  only  add, 
that  the  book  Is  got  up  in  a  style  every  way  worthy  (as  to"  its  typography,  bind- 
ing, 8lc.)  of  its  merits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
it,  to  insure  it  an  extensive  sale.-' Com.  Herald. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  STRANGULATED  HERMA,  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 
By  Joseph  Parriah,  M.  D. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  KENTUCKY. 
By  JjkMsa  Hall,  Eeg,  author  of  Legende  of  the  Wert,  Ac.  Ac 

It  is  an  able  production,  charaeteriBtie  of  the  writer's  eminent  talents,  and 
abounding  with  narratives  and  sketches  of  absorbing  interest.  The  history  of 
Harpe  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  tale,  the  incidents  of  which  are  developed 
with  much  skill  and  effect. — Philad.  OazetU. 

Uarpe's  Head  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted.— JDat/y  Chronicle. 

Judge  Hall  is  among  the  most  popular  of  American  writers,  and  in  the  present 
production,  has  given  another  proof  of  the  felicity  of  his  genius.  It  abounds 
with  narratives  and  sketches  of  deep  interest,  relating  to  the  early  periods  of 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky.— A*.  Y.  Com.  Ado. 

Mr.  James  Hall,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  favorably  known  as  the  author 
of  Legends  of  the  West,  has  just  published  a  new  work,  entitled  "  Harpb*s 
Head.  A  Legend  qf  Kentucky.^'  It  is  well  calculated  to  add  to  his  fame,  and 
though  it  bears  evidences  of  being  a  hasty  composition,  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  author.  It  is  the  story  of  Micajah  Harpe,  a  Kcntuckian  Freebooter, 
and  the  scene  changes  from  Virginia,  in  the  olden  time,  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
The  account  of  a  Virginia  Barbecue  is  so  well  and  naturally  executed,  that  it 
must  become  a  favorite.  It  is  here  inserted  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  work. 
Miss  Pendleton  is  altogether  lovely. — Poulson"*  Daily  Adv. 

With  the  ordinary  characters  which  must  be  found  in  such  a  composition,  we 
have  one  quite  original  being,  in  the  person  of  "  Hark  Short,  the  snake-killer;** 
and  the  production,  as  a  whole,  forms  one  of  the  moet  engaging  volumes  that 
we  have  met  with.  To  its  other  merits  we  should  not  omit  to  add  that,  like 
other  writings  from  the  same  pen,  it  is  distinguished  by  an  unobtrusive  tone  of 
the  purest  moral  sentiment. — Penn.  Inquirer. 

We  cheerfully  commend  this  work  to  the  attention  oT  our  readers  assuring 
them  that  they  will  be  amused,  entertained,  and  instructed  by  its  perusal-^bey 
will  find  Indian  warfare,— savage  modes  of  life— the  difficulties  and  dancers 
experienced  by  the  early  pioneers  in  the  "far,  far  west"— delineated  with  a 
master  hand,  ia  language  glowing,  vivid,  and  naturaL— JVoti^no/  Banner. 

THE  ITALIAN  SKETCH  BOOK    By  an  American. 

It  contains  rich  and  glowing  sketches  of  Italian  scenery,  manners,  &c.  and 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  that  land  of  poetry 
and  the  arts.— jBosteK  Mercantile  Journal.  ^ 

We  commend  the  above  book  to  all  admirers  of  beauty,  originality,  and  artist- 
like taste.— I>at/y  Advertiser. 

The  elegance  of  his  style,  the  ease  and  tact  which  he  displa]rs  in  the  choice  and 
handling  of  the  subject,  and  above  all  the  bright  halo  of  moral  beauty  and  glory 
shed  over  every  ruin  and  every  landscape,  each  scene  of  religious  pomp,  festive 
enjoyment,  or  domestic  seclusion,  have  imparted  to  an  apparently  threadbare 
subject  a  new  and  fascinating  interest. — Com.  Herald, 

The  author  does  not  in  general  attempt  to  describe  these  objects  or  scenes ; 
indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  render  such  descriptions  interesting,  but  he  in- 
vests them  with  the  associations  they  are  calculated  to  awaken,  and  throws  over 
them  the  rich  light  of  just  and  natural  sentiment,  and  thus  probably  conveys  a 
stronger  impression  of  their  real  interest  and  beauty,  than  he  could  communicate 
in  any  other  way. 

To  all  the  admirers  of  beautifhl,  rich  and  glowing  descriptions  of  scenery.  Sec. 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  a  perusal. — BosL  Adv.  4*  P<U. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  SUNDAY  BOOK: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Christian  Duties  of  Piety,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Self-Government    Prepared  with  particular  reference 

■"  —    —    a 
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to  the  Formatkn  of  the  Female  Character.  By  the  author  of  **  Hie 
Young  Man's  Own  BooL**  Philadelphia.  Key  &  Biddle»  183a 
82III0.  pp.  312. 

We  ka««  TMd  Maajr  of  tba  teleetioiit  ia  tbls  little  TotaiDe,  and  heve  met  with 
molhiBf  olileetionaUe— Generally,  the  style  ii  pure,  easy,  and  pleasing,  and  the 
■after  good,  weH  caleulated  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  is  intended, 
and  we  cheerftilly  reeominend  it  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  principally  design- 
ed, as  profitaMe  Ibr  iustmetion.— J>i«ec>pai  Reeorier. 

A  BMSt  attractive  little  rolunie  in  its  appearance— and  in  this  age  of  sweeping 
frivolity  in  literature,  of  ftr  superior  excellence  in  its  contents.  Certainly  some 
such  manual  was  required  for  the  closet— when  novels  and  light  reading  of  every 
deseriptioa  have  so  ruled  paramount  in  the  drawing-room.  We  can  give  it  no 
higher  praise  than  to  say  that  the  extracts  are  of  a  character  to  accomplish  all 
that  the  title-page  holds  out.— ^.  Y.  Com,  Adv. 

A  eoUection  of  excellent  sentiments  from  an^ved  authors,  and  adapted  par- 
tieslarly  to  the  formation  of  the  female  character.  The  chapters  are  short,  and 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  sul||ects  of  religious  tendency,  and  alt<^ther  the 
book  ia  replete  with  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  by  two  pretty  engravings.— Pres- 
syCsriaii. 

As  the  Miblic  feeling  now  runs,  the  publinhers  of  this  little  work  have  done 
well  by  their  effort  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  channel.  The  Young  Lady's  Sunday 
Book  is  altogether  practical  in  iu  character,  and  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  ahort 
pieces,  takes  a  wide  range  in  iu  subjects. 

It  is  calculated  to  do  good,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  see  the  principles  ineol- 
eated  in  the  portions  we  have  read  become  the  ruling  principles  of  all.— JSmmal 
aiMi  TVIivrspA. 

Messrs.  Key  ft  Biddle  have  Just  issued  a  vohime  of  the  moat  beautifid  kind, 
entitled  The  xoung  Ladjf*9  Sunday  Book.  It  is  full  of  pure,  didactic  matter,  the 
finiits  of  a  j^ons  and  gifted  mind ;  and  while  the  clearness  and  light  of  its  pages 


them  to  the  eve,  the  truth  of  the  precepts  finds  its  way  to  the 
The  work  can  be  unhesitatingly  praised,  as  worthy  in  all  respects.  The  embel- 
UtfmMnts  ara  finished  and  tastefol.  **  Meditcuion/*  the  frontispiece,  flrom  the 
burin  tffSlU*^  would  add  a  grace  to  any  annual.  We  trust  Messrs.  Key  ft  Biddle 
receive  a  liberal  patronage  firom  the  religious  community,  for  we  know  of  no 
bookaellert  in  this  country  who  issue  more  good  volumes  calculated  to  subserve 
the  iounortal  interests  of  man.— PAitod  Qax. 

BELF-CONTROL  \  a  Novel,  in  9  vok  By  Miss  Brunton,  Au- 
thor of  Diacipline. 

Messrs.  Key  ft  Biddle  have  Just  issued  an  editioii,  in  two  well-printed  duode- 
cimos, of  Miss  Brunton's  novel  **  Self-Gontrol,**  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  become  Justly  popular  in  the  United  States.  They  in- 
tend to  reprint  m  like  manner  **  Discipline,**  a  novel  of  the  same  cast  and  equal 
repute,  by  the  same  author.  Tlie  matter  of  these  veorks  Justifies  the  titles,  which 
indicate  the  moral  lessons  that  Miss  Brunton  has  succcssfiilly  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  the  hMta  and  conduct  of  her  readers.— JVbe.  Chtt.    . 

BsLP'CDirrROL,  Ay  Mi»»  Brunton.— We  well  recollect  the  sensation  this  novel 
produced  on  its  first  publication ;  it  was  much  admired,  and  immediately  took 
rank  as  a  standard  novel.  It  has  now  been  reprinted  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Key  ft  Biddle,  who  have  shown  good  taste  in  so  doing.  Mim  Brunton  is  a 
pleasing  and  very  agreeable  writer.  The  evenU  of  the  story  are  natural,  while 
they  enlist  the  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  a  moral  lesson— that  moral 
is,  "  do  right  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  consequences."  Self<Oontrol  is  one 
of  the  very  fow  novels  we  should  be  willing  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young 
females.— Gmi.  Herald. 

Messrs.  Key  ft  Biddle  have  given  the  world  a  new  edition  of  **  8elf-Control.** 
by  Miss  Brunton,  a  work  that  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  and  been  pronoonoed 
worthy  a  place  among  the  best  novels  of  the  age.— 17.  &  Omz. 

This  is  one  of  the  fow  works  that  mav  be  perused  a  second  and  even  a  third 
time  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  passed  through  two  editions  in  London,  in  a 
very  brief  period.  The  aiithoross  understands  human  nature,  and  her  pictures 
of  passion,  of  "* 
Pkitad.  Gazette. 


of  passion,  of  lifo  and  every  day  incident,  are  remarkable  fw  their 


r  pictures 
ficksUty.— 
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DISCIPLINE ;  a  Novel.     By  Miss  Brunton. 

Of  this  production  we  are  prepared  to  speak  in  terms  of  hig^  praise.  It  is  an 
imaginative  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  from  its  decided  moral 
tendency,  is  well  calculated  to  be  productive  of  good. 

The  domestic  scenes  are  admirably  portrayed,  and  the  various  poaitions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  personages  of  the  story,  are  such  as  to  eminently  diqilay  the 
graphic  talents  of  the  fair  authoress. 

we  scarcely  know  of  a  work  that  could  be  more  profitably  read  by  all  classes 
than  the  one  before  us,  and  we  confidently  recommend  »t  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  as  a  production  with  which  they  will  not  only  be  amused  but  instructed.— 
U.  S.  Oazette, 

To  those  who  wish  to  make  agreeable  fiction  subservient  to  the  great  end  of 
inculcating  wholesome  moral  trutlis,  we  can  warmly  commend  this  excellent 
novel.  It  conveys  none  but  the  best  sentiments— sentiments  which  will  find  a 
willing  response  in  every  Christian  bosom ;  and  the  style  is  as  pure  as  the  truths 
are  elevated.— P«»».  Inq.  4*  Courier. 

TALES  OP  ROMANCE,  FIRST  SERIES. 

This  is  not  only  an  uncommonly  neat  edition,  but  a  very  entertaining  book ; 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  such  an  array  of  authors  as  the  following  is 
presented— 

The  work  contains  Ali's  Bride,  a  tale  from  the  Persian,  by  Thomas  Moore,  ih- 
terspersed  with  poetry.  The  Last  of  the  Line,  by^Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  an  author  who 
sustains  a  reputation  which  every  succeeding  production  greatly  enhances,   llie 


Wire  Merchant's  Story,  by  the  author  of  the  King's  Own.  TJ^  Procrastinator, 
by  T.  Crofton  Croker.  The  Spanish  Beadsman.  The  Legend  of  Rose  Rocke,  bv 
the  author  of  Stories  of  Waterloo.    Barbara  8-  ■      ■■■,  by  Charles  Lamb.    A 


Story  of  the  Heart.    The  Vacant  Chair,  by  J.  M.  Wilson ;  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Meadows,  by  Miss  Mitford. 

This  volume  has  no  pretensions  to  the  inculciition  of  mawkish  sensibility. 
We  have  read  every  word  of  it,  and  can  confideQtly  lecoqmiend  it  to  our  friendi. 
journal  qf  Belles  Lettree, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CUL- 
TURE  OP  THE  EUROPEAN  VINE,  during  a  residence  of 
five  years  in  the  vine-growing  districts  of  Prance,  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, by  S.  L  PisHBB,  to  which  is  added,  the  Manual  of  Swiss 
Vigneron,  as  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties of  Geneva  and  Berne,  by  Mons.  Buin  Chappivs,  to  which  is 
superadded,  the  art  of  wine  making,  by  Mr.  Bvi^os,  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Prence, 

LETTERS  TO  AN  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER, 

De$igned  to  relieve  the  difficulties  oftt  Friend^under  terioua  Impretaunu. 

BY  T.  CARLTON  HENRY,  D.  D. 

Late  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay,  (in  which  is  presented  Dr.  Henry's 

Preface  to  his  Letters,  and  his  Life,  by  a  fViend).     By  G.  T.  Bedell, 

D.  D.,  Rector  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  an  important  v(riume,  and  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  a  proper  con- 
templation of  the  most  important  of  all  suUects.  The  work  contains  a  very 
judicious  Introductory  Essay,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  6.  T.  Bedell,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  this  city.— Sat.  Eve.  Poet. 

In  a  revival  of  religion  amonff  hin  own  people.  Dr.  Bedell  found  this  work  use* 
ful,  and  was  led  to  seek  its  republication  in  a  cheap  and  neat  form,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  cannot  a^rd  to  purchase  costly  volumes.  We  hope  the  work 
may  prove  a  blessing  to  all  who  shall  read  it.^ PkUadelphian. 

These  letters  have  been  for  many  years  highly  valued  for  the  practical  and  ap^ 
propriate  instruction  for  wRich  they  are  principally  designed.— PrM6y(«rtaii. 
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YOUNG  MAfTS  OWN  BOOK, 
A  Iftaoal  of  Politenea^  Intdlectoal  Imiwjvement,  and  Moml 
Deportmeot,  oalcalated  to  fcrm  the  chancier  oq  a  solid  basis,  and 
to  umm  lespectabflity  and  success  in  life. 

Tkt  atlMlkNi  or  tito  MUiikera  WM  drawn  to  tki«  book  In  the  reeooiineiida- 
tioa  of  •  tfHtngsMtoi  SMaker  of  tlw  *«0ocfol)r  for  tito  Diflbnoa  of  Uaefnl 
EaowMie.**  Us  iwepckm  by  tbe  psblie,  and  Mie  oT  ■pwarte  of  tea  thon— nd, 
wis  IbOy  Msr  oat  iti  character  aa  a  TaloaUe  prafeat  for  joath.  Pateata  and 
Oaaidiaaa  ara  lavitad  to  aiaarino  it,  cad  aia  aanuad  that  they  will  find  it  a 
Model  lo  fom  the  a^nd  of  joath,  and  prepaie  them  to  faUD  with  credit  and 
hoaoar  their  Aitare  reepective  itatioas  in  jA.^L»m4»m  a^^etmtmr. 

In  eoateata  are  BMde  vp  of  brief  and  wdl  writtea  eeeajre  vpoa  eubleetfl  very 
Jaiiriiai^y  ■deeted,  and  wiU  prove  a  oseAd  and  Tahiable  work  to  thoM  who 
five  it  a  careAil  reading ,  and  BMke  proper  nee  of  thoee  hints  which  the  aothor 
tlMowa  o«tr— Aietea  TVmtiUr. 

We  cheerflilly  reooonaend  a  perusal  of  the  Tooaf  Man*s  Own  Book  to  all  oar 
yoanc  IHeads,  Ibr  we  are  convinced  that  if  they  read  it  faithAtlly,  they  will  find 
theielrea  both  wiser  and  better^ Fmm^  Mtm*a  Momau. 

la  the  Toaaf  lfaa*B  Own  Book,  much  soond  advice  apon  a  variety  of  im- 
portaat  sabjects  is  admiaistered.  and  a  larfe  number  of  rules  are  laid  down  for 
tbe  regolation  of  conduct,  the  practice  of  which  cannot  Ibil  to  insure  rerpecu- 
bWty— dWar^  Omtitr. 

FOX^  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS.  A  Universal  Histoij  of  Chris- 
tiaa  Martyrdom;  from  the  birth  <^  omr  Blessed  Saviour  to  the 
latest  periods  of  Persecution.  Oriprinally  composed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Fxn,  A.  Bf.,  and  now  corrected  throughoat;  with  copioosand 
important  additions  relative  to  the  Recent  Persecotions  in  the 
South  of  France.  In  2  vols.  8va,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  and 
remarkably  strong  paper.  Being  the  only  complete  and  unmutilated 
edition  of  this  work  ever  uresented  to  the  American  public  Em- 
bellished with  a  pcMtraitor  the  venerable  F<a,  and  sixty  engravings 
illustrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Martyra  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

ITALY ;  with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal  By  Beckford, 
Author  of  Vathek. 

Messrs.  K^  and  Biddle  have  Just  noblished  Beckford^s  Sketches  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portufal.  S  vols.,  an  extract  from  which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interestinf  works  we  have  met  with  f»r  many  months. 
The  style  is  chaste,  livfly,  and  gracefiil— flowing  and  sparkling  Uko  a  silvery 
founUin  over  a  pebbly  channel.  Mr.  Beckford  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  pri- 
'  vate  citizens  in  Europe,  and  having,  as  his  sketches  show,  a  highly  cuhivated 
mind,  and  polished  manners,  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the  very 
highest  circles  of  society  in  the  oonntries  through  which  be  travelled ;  and  he 
has,  with  admirable  and  bewitching  skill,  sketched  the  manners,  customs,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people  with  whom  he  mingled.  The  wwk  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  that  has  lately  been  issued  ft'om  the  London  press,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  OMCt  with  a  very  extensive  sale  in  this  country.— Cm.  Herald. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OP  THE 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  iUus- 
trated  by  nineteen  platea  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  con- 
tainhig  a  tabular  view  <^  the  tertiary  fossils  hitherto  discovered  in 
North  America.  By  Samuel  G^rge  Morton,  M.  D.  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  Corresponding  member  of  the  New- 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History;  of  the  Albany  Institute,  &c 
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BT  KET  AVD  BXDDI.E. 

A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PREVAILING  REUGI- 
"OUS  SYSTEM  OP  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  IN  THE 
HIGHER  AND  MIDDLE  CLASSES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 
CONTRASTED  WITH  REAL  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Wm. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  With  an  Introductor^r  Essay,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M.,  late  Vicar  of  Islington,  now  Bishop  of 
Calcutta. 

We  are  clad  to  pereeire  tbat  Meanrs  Key  and  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  haTeinued 
a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Wilberforce,  **  on  the 
prevalent  reliaioui  syetem  of  profened  christians,  in  the  highsr  and  middle 
claoees  of  England,  contrasted  with  real  Christianity.**  The  treatise  was  pub- 
lishod  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  it  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  been 
subject  to  the  criticisms  of  die  most  discerning  reviewers.  It  was  ushered  into 
notice  by  the  literary  and  religious  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  has  become  a 
standard  work  for  theological  students  and  pious  fkmilies.  The  design  was  to 
arouse  the  nation  and  especially  the  higher  orders  to  a  just  view  of  the  neglect 
of  real  Christianity,  and  it  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  awakening  inquiry  and 
producing  usefUl  discussion.  The  plan  was  new,  and  the  style  and  spirit  in  which 
It  was  executed,  were  as  new  as  the  subject.  The  Introductory  Essay  of  seventy 
pages  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  is  welf  worthy  of  perusal.^Bovt.  Courier. 

PAROCHIAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  LAW  AND  THE 
GOSPEL.  By  Stephen  Tyng,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Paul's  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  the  work,  the  publishers  beg  leave  to  sub* 
mit  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Alexander  :— 

Meggrg.  JTey  St  BiddU.-^Qentlemen :  Tour  request  that  I  should  Aimish  you 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tjmg's  Lectures,  •'On  the  Law  and 
Ckispel,"  has  been  received.  In  answer  I  feel  a  perfect  freedom  in  declaring,  that 
in  my  humble  opinion,  these  discourses,  recently  published  in  *'  The  Christian 
Library,"  are  sound  and  evangelical ;  and  well  calculated  to  lead  men  to  Just 
views  of  their  sinful  and  miserable  condition,  as  transgressors  of  the  holy  and 
Immutable  law  of  God :  and  of  the  only  method  of  recovery  ftom  this  deplora- 
ble state  of  guilt,  pollution,  and  helplessness,  through  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanctincation  of  the  holy  Spirit. 

The  author  of  these  Lectures  has  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  views  which 
he  ^ves  of  the  gospel  plan  of  redemption,  by  exhibiting  the  holy  law  of  Ckxl,  in 
its  indispensable  obligation,  its  universal  extent,  its  spiritual  nature,  and  awAil 
penalty.  It  is  only  by  such  an  exhibition  of  the  law  as  is  here  given,  that  sin- 
ners will  be  led  to  appreciate  the  salvation  of  the  gospel.  Our  estimation  of  the 
value  of  a  remedy  always  bears  a  relation  to  the  impression  which  we  have  of 
the  malignity  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease.  Mistakes  respecting  the  law  always 
run  through,  and  vitiate  the  whole  system  of  theology,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Not  only  is  the  error  of  Antinomians  great  and  dangerous,  but  often 
they,  who  declaim  most  loudly  against  tlMse  avowed  enemies  of  the  law,  fall  into 
a  similar  error,  on  the  other  extreme ;  for  the  proverb  is  verified  ''  that  extremes 
often  meet.**  I  refer  to  all  those  (and  they  are  numerous),  who  teach  that  the  law 
of  God  no  longer  requires  perfect  obedience,  bat  only  that  which  is  sincere,  and 
within  the  power  of  fallen  man ;  tbat  Christ,  by  his  meritorious  death,  has  pro- 
cured a  relmxation  of  the  moral  law,  so  that  sinners  can  still  be  justified  by  their 
own  evangelical  obedience.  This  system,  however  specious  and  popular,  is  Anti* 
nomian,  and  more  dangerous  than  open  Antinomianism,  because  more  plausible, 
and  more  common.  The  foundation  on  which  such  opinions  rest,  is  completely 
swept  away,  in  these  lectures  on  the  law. 

The  author  is  equally  clear  and  explicit  on  the  method  of  justification  by  ftiith. 
While,  by  so  many,  this  cardinal  doctrine  'of  the  reformation  is  perverted,  ob- 
Kured,  or  placed  in  the  back  ground,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  any  one  disposed  to 
come  forward  boldly  in  its  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  it  against  abuse, 
and  to  show  that  its  tendency  is  not  to  subvert,  but  to  establish  and  magnify  the 
law.  The  discourses  on  the  gospel,  are  a  fhir  counterpart  of  those  on  the  law. 
They  are  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and  adapted  to  introduce  and  guide  men  into 
the  way  of  salvation.  I  do,  therefore,  cordially  recommend  these  Lectures  to  the 
serious  and  candid  perusal  of  all  into  whose  hands  they  may  come.  There  are, 
indeed,  no  prettinesses  of  style,  nor  fiowers  of  rhetoric  to  be  found  here.  The  au* 
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IXrORKS  RSOEVTI.T  PUBIiI^HED 

Uhmt  was  too  seriously  intent  upon  bis  great  object  of  saving  sinners  from  eternal 
ruin,  to  turn  aside  in  pursuit  of  such  embellishments. 

But  I  mean  not  to  make  myself  answerable  for  every  minor  opinion,  or  form 
of  expresrion  adopted  by  the  author.  From  a  few  thin^,  as  expressed,  I  would 
dissent ;  but  even  in  regard  to  these,  upon  dose  examination  of  the  meaning,  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  dinerence  of  opinion  is  more  in  appearance 
than  reality ;  more  in  words  than  in  things. 

It  wiU  be  readily  believed  that  I  have  penned  the  above  recommendation  ftom 
a  sincere  desire  to  give  extensive  circulation  to  the  truths  inculcated  in  tbeae 
discourses,  and  not  urom  any  partial  or  sectarian  feelings ;  since,  with  the  author 
I  have  not  the  (rfeasureof  any  personal  acquaintance ;  and  since  he  is  a  minister 
of  a  denomination  to  which  I  do  not  belong. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c 

Prine^toH,  JiT.  J.  aept.  30, 1834.  A.  ALEXANDER. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH,  embracing 
a  consideration  of  its  Perpetual  Obligation,  Change  of  day,  Utility, 
and  Duties;  by  John  Holmes  Agnew,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Washington  doUege,  Pa. ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  oy  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  well  adapted  for  general  circulation  through  the  com> 
munity,— and  truth  requires  us  to  add.  it  is  a  book  which  is  greatly  needed.  The 
information  it  gives,  could  it  be  imparted  to  the  many,  mi^nt  save  our  country 
from  the  greatest  evils  which  threaten  it.  The  subject  it  discusses  is  one  of  in- 
conceivable moment  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  The  introductory  essay  is  ably  written.  The  facts  and  considera- 
tions it  contains  on  several  branches  of  the  general  subject,  are  worthy  of  the 
special  attention  of  readers  of  every  class.  The  writer's  statements  respecting 
the  views  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  sanctified  it,  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Mr.  Agnew*8  Manual  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  on  the  following  subjects :  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  its  perpetual  obligation  ;  change  of  day ;  its  utility  ; 
and  its  duties.  Under  these  several  heads,  the  claims  of  this  wise  and  benevolent 
institution,  reared  for  the  whole  world,  for  the  benefit  of  man  through  all  time, 
are  presented  with  great  clearness  and  ability.  The  argument  of  the  author  on 
the  moral  nature  and  perpetual  obligations  of  a  weekly  Sabbath,  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  God,  is  lucid,  forcible  and  well  sustained  ;  and  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  satisfketory.— iS^tAera  Religious  Telegraph. 

THE  FAMILY  BOOK  oFdEVOTION,  containing  a  Ser- 
mon  and  Prayer  for  every  Sabbath  Evening  in  the  year ;  together 
with  Prayers  for  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  for  seasons 
of  domestic  afflictions.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  on  the  Importance  of  Family  Worship,  by  the  Rev.  Her- 
man Hooker,  A.  M. 

TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS,  comprising  the  Convict's  Daugh- 
ter,  and  the  Convert's  Daughter. 

T^ere  is  no  tragedy  so  afllbcting  as  that  of  private  life.  The  writer  of  this 
powerful  volume  has  selected  two  subjects  of  very  great  interest.  His  observa- 
tions upon  men  and  manners,  pictures  of  society,  and  sketches  of  character,  are 
shrewd,  just,  and  original.— Omrt  Journal. 

These  stories  are  written  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  incidents  are 
worked  up  with  ingenuity  and  interest.— ^aZTs  Messenger. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  Mf.  Richardson,  of  Baker  Street,  London ;  and 
though  he  lays  claim  to  but  little  merit,  the  reader  of  his  stones  will  ^ve  him 
credit  for  much,  and  the  book  will  find  its  way^  without  difficulty  to  a  high  place 
in  the  general  regard.  There  are  but  two  stories,  the  "Convict's  Daughter,"  and 
the  "Convert's  Daughter."  These  tales  exhibit  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  faithfully  portray  the  positive  evils  of  vicious  propensities, 
and  the  glorious  results  of  a  rigid  and  faithful  adherence  to  virtuous  principles. 
The  moral  is  excellent,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  the  candid  perusal  of  tbeae 
pages,  without  being  wiser  and  better.— Bo#«,  Traveller. 

8  ^ 
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EXAMPLE;  OR,  FAMILY  SCENES. 

Thi*  is  one  of  thoie  lueful  and  truly  moral  piiblicationB  whkh  can  not  fkif  to 
be  read  with  delight  by  the  youth  of  both  seies,  who,  aa  their  hearts  expand, 
and  they  advance  in  years,  have  need  of  some  instructor  to  point  out  the  path 
they  should  follow  for  their  future  happiness.  The  author  has  been  triumphantly 
•UGcessAil  in  attaining  these  laudable  objects  in  this  interesting  publication.— 
Weekly  Times. 

Some  of  the  *  Scenes'  are  sweetly  touching,  and,  in  our  view,  the  author  has 
succeeded  remarkably  wel!  in  presenting  the  sublime  and  yet  simple  truths  of 
Evangelical  Religion  to  the  mind  in  a  way  of  deep  and  abiding  imiuressions.— 
JV.  Y,  Com.  J3do. 

True  religion  is  diffusive  in  its  character,  and  when  it  is  fairly  ezemnlified  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  it  will  excite  attention,  command  respect,  and  perhaps 
lead  to  still  happier  results.  *  Let  your  lieht  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  whidi  is  in  heaven,'  is  a  command 
of  high  authority,  and  one  which  presupposes  the  force  of  exam{de.  These 
*  Family  Scenes,*  which  belong  to  the  same  class  with  Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings, 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  example.  The  book  is  pleasingly  wnt> 
ten,  and  is  characterized  by  a  vein  of  pious  and  evangelical  sentiment.— PrM^y^ 
frian, 

A  HARMONY  OP  THE  POUR  GOSPELS, 

Founded  on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Harmonia  Evangelica,  hy 
the  Rev.  Edward  Greswdl.  With  the  Practical  Reflections  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools,  and  for 
Private  Edification.  By  the  Rev.  K  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Wolton, 
Herts. 

A  beautiful  duodecimo  of  about  four  hundred  pages;  and  one  of  the  best 
books  which  has  appeared  for  many  years,  with  respect  to  personal  and  domestic 
edification.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  read  the  ordinary  Harmonies.  The  cur- 
rent  of  the  narrative  is  br9ken  by  constant  interruptions.  In  tAis,  we  have  in 
convenient  sections,  the  four  Gospel  histories,  made  up  into  one,  in  proper  order, 
in  the  words  of  the  common  English  translation.  The  devotional  notes  of 
Doddridge  are  better  than  any  we  have  seen  for  reading  in  the  closet,  or  at  fomily 
worship.  The  name  of  Biekerstetk,  prefixed  to  a  book,  is  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  written  simply  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ.— TAs  Preebytertan, 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  LIFE. 

A  Poem,  prcmounced  before  the  Franklin  Society  of  Brownr  Uni- 
versity, Sept  3,  1833.  With  other  Poems.  By  Willis  Gaylord 
^lark,  Esq. 

We  hope  Mr.  Clark  may  find  sufllcient  inducemenu  to  place  before  the  public, 
in  a  more  accessible  form  than  that  in  which  thev  are  now  scattered  through 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  more  of  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  breathing  as  they 
do  the  fervor  of  moral  purity,  as  well  as  chastened  and  beautiful  poetry — we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  they  will  be  most  highly  acceptable.  The  anonymous  pro* 
ductions  of  his  pen  have  long  attracted  the  highest  {nraise,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  he  should,  in  his  own  person,  reap  the  laurels  he  has  so  well  earned,  and 
boldly  challenge  a  rank  among  the  best  of  the  American  poets.— iV.  Y.  Mirror. 

The  "  Spirit  of  Life"  is  a  clustering  of  many  of  those  beauties,  which  all,  who 
admire  poetrv,  have  already  seen  and  applauded  in  the  different  productions  of 
Clark  s  gifted  mind.— (7.  5.  Oaz. 

This  poetry  is  of  no  common  order.  The  author  beantiftilly  describes  the  Spirit 
of  Life  as  pervading  all  Nature,  and  triumphing  over  the  power  of  death.— 
Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  '*  Spirit  of  Life"  is  an  essay  of  sound  morality,  in  the  guise  of  smooth 
and  easy  versification.  It  aims  by  graceful  numbers  to  hotter  the  heart;  toteach 
it  contentment  here  below.— Pou/son'tf  Dailt/  Adv. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  OP  THE  BLESSED, 

Considered  as  to  the  particolare  of  their  state ;  their  recognition 
of  each  other  in  that  state ;  and  its  difference  of  degrees.  To  which 
are  added^  Musings  on  the  Church  and  her  Services.  By  Richard 
Mant,  D.  D.  M.  R.'L  A.  Lord  Bishop  of  Do.wn  and  Connor. 

The  detifn  of  the  Rev.  author  in  this  production,  is  to  adduce  firom  scriptural 
aathority.  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  happiness  and  joy  of  tliose  who 
by  (kith  follow  Christ,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  required  by  the 
gospel,  are  emphatically  denominated  the  children  of  God.  The  author  has 
touched  upon  several  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  which  must  afibrd  much 
consolation  to  the  Christian,  who,  fVom  the  very  nature  of  his  organization,  is 
liable  to  doubts  and  fearful  forebodings  as  to  the  state  of  his  heart  and  the 
grounds  of  his  faith. 

Christian  hope,  confidence,  and  charity,  are  stamped  upon  every  pare,  and  the 
writer  deserves  well  of  the  Christian  inquirer,  for  the  industry  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  collecting  and  arranging  so  many  imnorunt  and  valuable  arguments 
in  favor  of  Ihe  glorious  and  resplendent  state  of  the  faithful  and  humble  disciple 
of  Jesus. 

In  this  world,  mankind  have  need  of  consolation— of  the  cup  of  sorrow  all 
must  drink— happiness  is  a  phantom,  a  meteor,  beautiful  and  bright,  always  al- 
luring us  by  its  glow— forever  within  our  reach,  but  eternally  eluding  our  grasp 
— but  this  state  of  things  was  designed  by  our  Creator  for  our  benefit— it  was 
intended  to  withdraw  our  affections  from  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  to  the  Father  of  all  in  |Ieaven,  and  to  prepare,  by  discipline 
and  zeal,  for  a  state,  beyond  the  grave,  of  felicity,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of.  To 
our  readers  we  cheerfully  commend  this  delightful  volume,  confident  that  by  its 
perusal  the  faith  of  the  doubtful  will  be  confirmed,  and  the  anticipative  hope  of 
the  confident  increased. — Cknsttan^s  Magazine. 

We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers  this  exceUent 
little  book,  to  which  the  deeply  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  Right  Rev.  author  will  secure  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  attention.  Tlie  vast  importance  of  the  topics  herein  treated,  and  the  valuable 
practical  effects  they  may  assist  in  producing,  induce  us  to  call  thus  early  the 
public  attention  to  a  work,  small  indeed  in  siziB,  but  which  is  calculated  not  m 
little  to  inform  all  candid  and  serious  inquirers  into  a  subject  hitherto  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  but  not  a  little  elucidated  by  the  present  author.— Oeat.  Mag'. 

YOUNG  LADY'S  OWN  BOOK, 
A  Manual  of  Intellectual  Improvement  and  Moral  Deportment 
By  the  author  of  the  Young  Man's  Own  Book. 

Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle,  of  this  city,  have  published  a  very  neat  little  volume, 
entitled  The  Young  Lady*s  Own  Book.  lu  contents  are  well  adapted  to  iu  use« 
ful  purpose. — Alst.  Oau  , 

The  Young  Lady's  Own  Book  seems  to  us  to  have  been  carefully  prepared,  to 
comprehend  much  and  various  instruction  of  a  practical  character,  and  to  em- 
respond  in  its  contents  with  its  title. — Young  Mm^s  AdetaU. 

The  Young  Lady's  Own  Book,  embellished  with  beautifUI  engravings,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  fbmale. — Inquirer. 

All  the  articles  in  the  Young  Lady's  Own  Book  are  of  a  uaeAil  and  interesting 
character.— JV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

TALES  OF  ROMANCE,  SECOND  SERIEa 

The  Tales  of  Romance,  which  Messrs.  Key  h,  Biddle  have  just  published,  are 
altogether  above  the  ordinary  collections  of  the  day.  Every  author  Included 
among  the  contributors  to  the  volume,  has  acquired  previously  a  distinct  reputa- 
tion in  other  works.  Such  names  as  MalcoUn,  Roscoe,  and  others,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  these  Tales.  The  story  of*Pazio,  from 
whence  is  derived  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  is  well  and  concisely  tokl.  We 
shall  present  the  best  part  of  it  soon,  to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer.— JDoa^ 
InteUtgencer. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE, 
In  which  the  unerring  truth  of  the  Inspired  Narrative  of  the 
early  events  in  the  world  is  exhibited,  and  distinctly  proved,  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  physical  &ct8,  on  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.    By  George  Fairholme,  Esq. 

The  work  before  ui  is  admirably  calculatsd  to  enlighten  the  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  Creation,  and  we  have  rarely  perused  a  work  which  has  added  so  much 
to  our  stock  of  ideas,  or  which  has  given  so  much  gratification.  If  the  limits  of 
our  paper  permitted,  we  should  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent  production,  out  as  that  is  out  of  the 
question,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  work  itself,  where  we  can  assure  them  they 
will  find  an  abundance  of  information  on  the  important  subject  of  Creation.— 
Pha.  Gaz. 

The  Geology  of  Scripture,  by  George  Fairholme,  Esq.  is  an  admirable 
The  circulation  of  it  should  be  extensive;  and,  Judging  from  its  intrinsic 
such  is  its  destiny.— CArMttan  Oaietu. 


work, 
merit. 


LIFE  OF  WILUAM  COWPER,  ESa 

Compiled  from  his  correspondence  and  other  authentic  sources 
of  information,  containing  remarks  on  his  writings,  and  on  the 
peculiarities  of  his  interesting  character,  never  before  published. 
By  Thomas  Taylor. 

Taylor's  Life  of  Cowper  has  several  private  letters  of  the  poet  not  found  in 
other  works,  which  serve  to  correct  many  false  impressions  relative  to  his  men- 
tal aberration.  It  is  due  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  Justice  generally,  that 
the  truth  should  be  received ;  especially  when,  by  aflfecting  the  diaracter  of  so 
great  a  man  as  Cowper,  it  in  a  great  measure  touches  the  whole  of  the  human 
kind.— 27.  &  Gaz, 

A  comprehensive  and  perspicuous  memoir  of  Cowper  has  been  much  wanted, 
and  will  be  read  with  gratincation  by  the  admirers  of  this  amiable  and  pious 
man,  whose  accomplishments,  excellencies,  and  peculiarity  of  character,  have 
rendered  him  an  object  of  interest  to  the  world.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor 
for  his  excellent  work,  and  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished.—^Mton  Trav, 

Thirty  years  nearly  have  passed  since  we  first  read  with  great  delight  Hayley's 
Life  of  Cowper,  and  we  have  never  cast  our  eyes  on  the  volumes  since,  without 
wishing  to  unravel  a  few  things  in  the  poet's  history  which  were  then  left  in 
mystery.  Taylor  professes  to  deal  openlv,  and  remove  all  concealment.  In  one 
beautiful  volume,  he  has  given  us  the  sutistance  of  all  which  is  known  concern- 
ing  the  most  sensible  and  pious  of  all  the  English  poets ;  whose  writings  will 
be  regarded  as  the  best  of  their  kind  wherever  the  English  language  shali  be 
read.  In  all  his  numerous  works,  he  has  no  line  of  measured  Jingle  without 
sense.  Can  this  be  said  of  scarcely  any  other  child  of  the  muses  ?  Those  who 
have  Hayley's  two  volumes,  will  be  thankful  for  the  labors  of  Taylor ;  and  those 
who  have  neither,  should  purchase  this  new  compilation  without  delay.  It  is  a 
work  which  will  be  found  interesting  to  all  classes,  especially  to  the  lovers  of 
literature  and  genuine  piety,  and  to  pSace  within  the  reach  of  general  readers, 
many  of  whom  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  to  consult  larger  works,  all 
that  is  really  interesting  respecting  that  singularly  afflicted  individual,  whose  pro- 
ductions, both  poetic  and  prose,  can  never  be  read  but  witlidelight. — Philadelphian. 

Messrs  Key  Ac  Biddle  deserve  credit  for  placing  within  the  reach  of  all,  in  so 
cheap  and  convenient  a  form,  what  must  be  salutary  in  every  instance  in  its 
general  effect.  The  character,  pursuits,  performances,  and  sufferings  of  Cowper, 
combine  more  interest  than  belongs  to  the  life  of  any  of  the  great  English  au- 
thors who  spent  any  considerable  part  of  their  days  in  retirement.— JVot.  Gaz. 

A  beautifkil  American  edition,  from  the  press  of  Key  Sc  Riddle,  has  just  been 
published,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception  from  all  who  ad- 
mire that  best  of  men  and  most  agreeable  of  poets.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  extant,  and  contains  a  well-executed  por- 
trait.— Poutson''8  Daily  Adv. 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  James  Hall,  second  edition,  containing  the  following  beauti- 
ful told  tales:— The  Backwoodsman ;— The  Divining  Rod;— The 
Seventh  Son; — ^The  Missionaries;— The  Legend  of  Carondolet; — 
The  Intestate ;— Michael  De  Lancey ;— The  Emunrants ;— The  In- 
dian Hater; — ^The  Isle  of  the  Yellow  Sands;— The  Barrackmaa- 
ter's  Daughter;— The  Indian  Wife's  Lament 

We  are  glad  to  lee  a  new  edition  of  these  well-told  talef  of  Judge  Hall  baa 
recently  been  publiabed.— Safe.  Sve.  Omx. 

The  deaerved  popularity  of  these  tales  of  Jadge  Hall,  have  secured  to  them  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition.  His  sketches  are  admirably  drawn,  and  his 
personal  familiarity  with  scenery  and  life  in  the  West,  have  furnished  him  with 
incideaU  of  peculiar  interest,  greatly  increased  by  felicitous  description.— JV.  T. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  first,  has  created  a  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
work,  whose  title  heads  this  article. 

The  *'  Legends**  comprise  twelve  articles,  one  of  which  is  noetic  The  scenes 
of  these  tales  are  all  located  in  the  "  far.  for  West,**  and  the  characters  are  taken 
from  the  aborigines  and  early  emigrants.  The  diflteultics  and  dangers  which  the 
first  settlers  had  to  undergo  ere  they  were  established  in  security,  are  de|Mcted 
in  glowing  colors,  and  with  a  master  hand. 

The  rude  and  savage  warfare  of  the  Indians,  the  secret  ambuscade,  the  mid- 
night slaughter,  the  conflagration  of  the  Ic^  hut  in  the  prairie  and  forest,  the 
shrieks  of  consuming  women  and  children,  are  presented  to  our  minds  by  t^je 
author  in  vivid  and  impressive  language.  These  tales  possess  much  interest,  as 
they  are  (bunded  in  fiuct,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  life  of  the  hunter.  As  a  writer.  Judge  Hall  is  more  American  than  any  other 
we  possess ;  his  scenes  are  American  ;  his  characters  are  American,  and  lue  lan- 
guage is  American  His  personages  are  invested  with  an  individuality  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  his  conceptions  and  illustration's  are  drawn  from  the 
great  storehouse  of  Nature.— Z>ai^  Intel. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  EXMRIENCE  OP  THE  HEART, 
UNDER  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST,  FROM 
REGENERATION  /TO  MATURITY.    By  Mrs.  Stevens. 

This  is  a  work  which  may  be  recommended  to  religious  readers  and  to  serious 
inquirers.  With  great  safety.  It  is  written  in  an  impressive  style,  and  is  evi- 
dently tlK  production  of  a  mind  and  heart  thorouemy  imbued  with  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  are  traced  with  a  discrimination  which  nothing  but  a  personal  experience 
of  his  influences  could  have  furnished.  Doddridae*8  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  Soul,  is  an  admirable  book  on  this  subject,  but  Mrs.  Stevens*  treatise 
deserves  an  honourable  place  at  its  side.  Bfinisters  of  the  Gospel  should  consult 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  people,  by  recommending  and  promoting  the  circa 
lation  of  such  works.— FrMiyteriaa. 

ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE 
CHEST ;  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Pbsrsical  Signs  with 
the  General  Symptoma  With  a  new  classification  of  the  Physi- 
cal Signs  acccHrdin^  to  their  relative  importance  and  greater  or  less 
&cility  of  acquisition.    By  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  PATHOLOGY,  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
PHYSIC:  by  Jdin  Mackintosh,  M.  D.,  Lectarer  on  the  Practice 
of  Physic  in  Edinburgh.  With  notes  and  additions  by  S.  G.  Mor- 
ton, M.  D.,  author  of  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Ccm^imiption,  &c 
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A  BOOK  FOR  MOTHERS. 
Aids  to  Mental  Development,  or  Hints  to  Parents,  being  a  Sys- 
:em  of  Mental  and  Moral  Instruction  exemplified  in  Conversations 
between  a  Mother  and  her  Children ;  with  an  Address  to  Mothers^ 
By  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia. 

To  know  how  to  interest  and  expand  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  lessons  of 
wisdom — to  impai^  Icnowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  gratify  and  excite 
a  thirst  for  it,  is  an  acquisition  possessed  by  very  few ;  but  it  is  an  acquisition 
indispensable  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  parent.  Many  must  be 
the  hours  of  vacancy,  or  mischief,  aud  most  generally  the  latter,  of  the  child 
whose  parents  have  not  the  faculty  of  alluring  him  to  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  converting  the  pains  of  affliction  into  pleasure;  and  he  who  contributes 
any  thing  towards  aiding  them  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on  them, 
deserves  the  sratitude  of  the  public.  We  have  before  us  a  book  in  this  depart- 
ment, entitled  Aids  to  Mental  Development,  or  Hints  to  Parents ;  just  from  the 
press  of  Key  &  Biddle  of  this  city ;  l2uio.  335  pp.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  familiar 
conversation  between  a  mother  and  her  children  ;  in  a  style  delightfully  natural, 
afiectionate,  and  easy.  The  topics  selected  for  discussion  are  those  with  which 
parents  of  intelligence  and  piety  would  wish  to  make  their  children  familiar ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they^are  discussed  is  happily  adapted  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  powers.— CAmttan  QauUe. 

As  the  subiect  of  education  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
ffelt  as  such,  by  many  who  have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  it  too  little  considera* 
tion,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  work  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  extensive 
circulation  ;  and  we  can  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  and  careful  aUen* 

tion  of  all  parents  who  have  young  children. — Saturday  Courier.^ 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ. 

"  I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver." 
••A  work  of  commanding  interest;  its  every  page  is  an  illustration  of  the 
remark, — that  the  romance  of  real  life  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction.    This  is 
decidedly  the  happiest  effort  Mr.  Gait  has  made.**— JVeio  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mr.  Gait's  book  will  be  read  by  every  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
interest  and  amusement,  abounding  in  anecdotical  recollections,  and  every 
where  interspersed  with  the  shrewd  and  searching  observations  for  which  the 
author  has  been  always  distinguished. — Saturday  Courier. 

To  our  readers  we  cheerfully  commend  the  book  as  amusing  and  instructive: 
it  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  as  an  autobiography  will  rate  with  the  best 
of  the  Adiy.— Philadelphia  Gazette. 

It  is  full  of  striking  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  character  of  its  author ; 
and  for  the  mind  disposed  to  study  the  individualities  of  our  species,  it  contains 
much  that  will  reward  the  investigation. — Commercial  Herald. 

It  is  no  less  entertaining  and  much  more  useful  than  any  one  of  his  novels.— 
Jfational  OauUe. 

It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  "  the  autobiography  of  John  Gait,**  and  is  inter* 
estiagas  presenting  faithfol  ilhistratioas  of  the  singular  character  of  the  author 
—who  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  volu* 
minous  writers  of  the  age.— B(i«<oit  Mer.  Eve.  Jour, 

CELEBRATED  SPEECHES 

Of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Erskine ;  to  which  is  added  the  Argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  the  case  of  Peltier.  Selected  by  a 
Member  of  the  Bar.  ^ 

Much  is  gained  in  richness  and  energy  of  expression,  and  fertility  of  thought 
by  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  masterpieces  of  rhetoric.  Historical  knowledge 
too,  is  derived  from  them,  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  debate  and  indignant  exposi* 
tion  of  wrong.  Some  of  the  speeches  in  this  acceptable  collection  relate  to 
American  aflTairs  and  character— we  mean  that  of  Burke  on  American  Taxa- 
tion, and  those  of  Chatham  which  burst  from  his  soul  of  fire.  The  selection  is 
'  lieiotti,  and  the  book  indispensable  for  the  library  of  w^wy  citizsn  who  would 

a  public  speaker.— JVa«iono/  Oaiette. 
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Tbe  fireqaent  reading  of  Buch  selections  from  such  masters,  cannot  bat  prove 
adrantageous  to  the  young  men  of  this  country,  where,  more  than  in  any  other, 
dependence  will  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  eloquence ;  and  it  is  well  that 
good  models  should  be  furnished  to  those  who  are,  or  seek,  thus  to  sway  the 
public  mind.  Bring  along  the  great  truths  of  the  argument  in  a  captivating 
style,  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  even  the  most  uninformed  will  strike  into 
the  current  of  the  address,  and  be  carried  along  thereby. —  U.  6.  Oazette. 

Among  the  great  men  in  the  intellectual  world,  who  have  astonished  and 
ieligbted,  charmed  and  instructed  mankind,  by  the  splendor,  power,  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  oratory,  none  stand  higher  than  Chatham,  Burke,  E^kine  and 
Mackintosh.  The  speeches  contained  in  this  volume  are  splendid  specimens  of 
rich,  ornate,  powerful,  and  argumentative  oratory,  and  no  one  possessing  in  the 
least  degree  a  love  for  intellectual  grandeur^  can  read  them  without  feeling  his 
heart  glow  with  admiration,  and  have  his  soul  animated  with  a  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  all  mankind.— Pcw«.  Inquirer.  " 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  speeches  of  these  great  masters  of  English 
Eloquence,  speeches,  which,  whether  we  refer  to  the  momentous  character  of 
their  topics,  their  power  of  thought  and  display  of  learning,  or  their  charms  of 
style  and  graces  of  diction,  will  serve  as  models  for  public  speaking,  and  sources 
of  instruction,  political,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  all  future  Siges.—CSiarlesUn 
Courier. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  INPLUENCE  OF 
THE  REFORMATION.  A  work  which  obtained  the  prize  on  the 
following  question  proposed  by  the  National  Institute  of  France : — 
"  What  has-been  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  on 
the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge  1"  By  C.  Villers,  sometime  professor  of 
phiwsophy  in  the  University  of  Grottingen.  Translated  from  the 
French.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D. 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  National  Institute  of  France  proposed  the  following  as  a  prize  question. 
"What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  by  Luther,  on  the  political 
situation  of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?" 
Among  the  competitors  was  C  Villers,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingcn,  and  to  him  the  prize  was  adjudged.  Villers  was  not  an  eccle- 
siastic or  sectarian,  but  a  philosopher,  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  philosophical 
manner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  causes  that  have  given  direc- 
tion to  the  course  of  human  events,  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  this 
Essay. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  OF"tHE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
GEORGE  CANNING,  with  a  preliminary  Biographical  Sketch, 
and  an  Appendix  of  extracts  from  his  writings  and  speeches.  Edit- 
ed by.  Robert  Walsh,  Esq. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  notice  of  Canning,  holds  the  following 
language  ;-- 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory  without  referring  to  the  ex- 
treme beauty  and  appositeness  of  his  occasional  allusions.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
merely  eloquence— it  is  poetry  in  the  beauty  of  its  conception,  it  is  painting  in 
the  complete  delineation  of  its  images,  it  is  music  in  the  harmony  of  its  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  beautiful  and  useful  point  to  us  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Canning's  ora- 
tory is,  that  it  was  the  natural  and  graceful  product  of  a  cultivated  mind — a  pro- 
duct, which,  in  its  more  valuable  characteristics,  might  be  secured  any  where, 
since  it  was  the  necessary  end  and  result  of  the  application  of  adequate  means. 
Would  we  refute  by  a  gesture  all  the  miserirhle  outcry  against  a  high  order  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  we  need  but  point  to  the  speechei  of  George 
Canning — a  ^reat  memorial,  secured  to  his  fame,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, not  by  high  birth  and  wealth,  or  even  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  paternal  affec- 
tion, watching  over  and  fostering  developments  of  intellect,  but  by  self-acquire- 
ments, literally  and  practically  within  the  reach,  we  had  ahnoet  said,  of  every 
boy  in  America. 
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COUNSELS  FROM  THE  AGED  TO  THE  YOUNG.  By 
Dr.  Alexander. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUNG,  ON  THE  IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  RELIGION.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on 
Decision  of  Character,  &c. 

We  are  not  going  to  hold  a  rush-light  up  to  a  book  of  John  Foster's,  but  only 
lean  to  tell  what  is  its  intent.    It  is  an  awakening  appeal  to  youth  of  the  re- 
fined and  educated  sort,  upon  the  subject  of  their  personal  religion.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  currency.— 7%e  Presbyterian. 

John  Foster  is  allowed  by  men  of  aU  parties,  political  and  religious,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  original  and  vigorous  thinkers  of  the  age.  His  well  tried  talents, 
his  known  freedom  from  cant  and  fanaticism,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
discussed,  strongly  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  or  that  interesting  class 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All  his  writings  are  worthy  of  careful  and  repeated 
perusal ;  but  his  essay  on  "  Decision  of  Character"  and  this  "  Address  to  the 
Young,*'  should  be  the  companions  of  all  young  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement.— ^jim.  Recorder. 

*      PICTURES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

SECO^   SERIES. 

Containing  Misamthropt,  and  The  Pains  op  Pleasing. 

*'  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  evidently  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse,  by  offering 
these  admirable  sketches  as  beacons  to  warn  the  young,  especially  of  her  own 
sex,  against  errors  which  have  shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  so  many."— 6?e»- 
tlemans'  Magazine. 

"These  pictures  are  charming,  natural  stories  of  the  real  living  world ;  and 
of  the  kind  which  we  rejoice  to  see  the  public  beginning  to  appreciate  and 
relish  ;  they  are  delineated  in  simple  and  often  beautiful  language,  and  with  a 
powerful  moral  effect"— TaWs  Magazine. 

"  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  profit,  as  well  as  to  amuse  ;  to  promote  the 
love  of  virtue;  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  vice;  and,  by  a  delineation  of 
scenes  and  characters  visible  in  every  day  life,  not  only  to  inculcate  what  is  ex- 
cellent, but  to  show  what  is  practical."— literary  Gazette. 

"This  beautiful  little  volume  can  scarcely  be  perused  without  affecting  atid 
improving  the  head  and  the  heart ;  and  to  young  ladies  particularly,  would  we 
most  earnestly  recommend  it." — Scots  Times. 

"We  have  great  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very 
interesting  volume.  It  is  written  in  a  style  which  cannot  fail  to  entertain,  and 
insure  the  anxious  attention  of  all  who  peruse  its  pages,  while  the  moral  senti- 
meats  conveyed  must  recommend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  combine  instruction 
with  amusement.  The  work  is  also  embellished  with  a  most  beautiful  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  tales,  which  is  itself  worth  the  price 
of  the  volume." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

THE  BACHELOR  RECLAIMED,  OR  CELIBACY  VAN- 
QUISHED, from  the  French,  by  Timothy  Flint. 

It  js  a  good  lesson  for  those  who  are  not  married,  and  who  deserve  to  be,  for 
we  do  not  hold  that  every  bachelor  deserves  a  wife.  Things  of  this  kind  (wives 
we  mean)  are  m'*ted  out  by  Providence  with  an  eye  to  reward  and  punishment ; 
and  a  man  may  stand  on  such  neutral  ground  in  more  ways  than  one,  that  a 
wife  for  either  of  the  above  providential  ends,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  line,  th«>r«>  are  some :  and  while  men  will 
sin,  or  must  be  virtuous,  there  will  be  marrying;  and  if  a  man  has  any  regard 
for  his  character,  he  will  look  to  his  standing  in  this  manner,  and  read  this  book 
of  Mr.  Flint's  translation.— CT^.  &  Gazette. 

The  main  incidents  are  connected  with  the  history  of  an  inveterate  bachelor 
—the  worthy  president  of  a  Bachelor's  Club— who  despite  of  himself  falls  in 
love,  against  his  principles,  marries,  and  contrary  to  expectation  is  happy.  This 
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mat  nvolatioa  in  sentiment  is  aeetnn^isbed  by  tlie  power  of  fonale  dtmnns, 
by  nn  exliibition  of  the  loveliness  of  female  character,  and  by  the  forc«  of  rea- 
son— at  least  such  are  the  conciasions  of  the  author. — Philad.  Oau 

It  is,  of  course,  a  love  story,  and  such  an  one  as  could  only  emanate  from  a 
French  writer— light,  entertaining,  and  with  an  excellent  moral.  An  inveterate 
bachelor  is  reclaimed— his  hatred  towards  the  female  sex  is  changed  into  ad- 
miration, and  eventually  he  marries.  This  great  revolution  in  sentiment  is  ae- 
complisbed  by  tin  fbrce  of  female  charms — by  an  exhibition  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  female  character.  The  book  should  be  read  not  only  by  bachelors,  but  by  un- 
married ladies— they  may  derive  instruction  from  its  pages.— Ssturday  JBo.  Pott, 

BEAUTIES  OF  ROBERT  HALL. 

If  Robert  Hall  wrote  comparatively  little,  what  he  did  write  bears  the  impress 
of  genius,  united  with  piety.  He  was  a  luminary  of  the  first  order,  and  it  is 
delightflil  to  feel  t  le  influence  of  his  beams.  To  those  who  cannot  obtain  his 
whole  works,  we  recommend  this  choice  selection,  which  certainly  contains 
many  beautUs^-^M^meopal  Recorder. 

Hie  "  Beauties  of  Robert  Hall,**  which  have  just  been  published  bv  Key  A;  Bid- 
die,  contain  selections  from  his  various  writing.  They  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  chastened  and  pure  composition,  and  are  rich  in  sentiment  and  principle. 
These  extracts  contain  much  useful  matter  for  reflection  and  meditation,  aiid 
may  be  perused  by  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate,  with  advantage.  We  have  rarely  seen  in  so  smaU  a  space  go 
much  powerful  thought  as  is  exhibited  in  this  little  volume. — Boston  Ev.  On. 

SKETCHES   BY   MRa  SIGOURNEY. 
Comprising-  six  tales.   •  The  Father — Legend  of  Oxford — The 
Family  Portrait— Oriana — The  Intemperate,  and  the  Patriarch. 

It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  women  to  win  to  virtue— it  is  the  praise  of  Aira. 
Sigourney,  that  her  prerogative  has  been  exercised  far  beyond  the  domestic  tur- 
cle.  The  influences  of  her  mind  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  wherever 
English  Literature  finds  a  welcome.  Tbese  Sketches  have  been  sought  aitei 
with  avidity,  by  those  who  would  profit  by  the  most  delightful  meaift  of  Im- 
provement.—  U.  8.  Oazette. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  has  a  moral  object  in  each  of  her  interesting  fictions,  WJilch 
she  pursues  with  constant  attention  and  efibct.— JVationa/  Gazette. 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  need  no  recommendation  aa  the  talents  of  the  ku- 
thoress,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  are  well  and  favourablv  known— they  «ill 
be  read  with  great  interest.— Saturday  Ev.  Post. 

The  Sketches  before  us  are  worthy  of  the  enticing  form  in  which  they  appear 
—Mrs.  Sigourney  is  a  writer  of  great  purity,  taste  and  power ;  she  seldom  exag- 
gerates incidents :  is  sftnple  and  unambitious  in  her  diction ;  and  possesses  thi  t 
magical  influence,— which  fixes  the  attention,  even  in  a  recital  of  ordinal  r 
events.  Her  sentiments  are  touching  and  true,  because  they  spring  from  tLe 
holy  source  of  an  unhackneyed  heart.  They  will  add  a  virtuous  strength  to  thf 
heart  of  every  reader,  as  well  as  be  an  ornament  to  the  library  of  the  owmur.-  • 
Commercial  Intelligencer. 

To  parents  the  work  particularly  commends  itself,  and  has  only  to  be  ki.ow« 
to  be  eagerly  patronised.  Young  Ladies  inay  learn  a  valuable  lesson  fk-oni  th« 
story  of  the  "  FamHy  Portrait;"  one  which  they  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  forget 
— Paulson's  Daily  .Advertiser. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  in  every  respect— the  style  of  its  execution,  iir  n- 
graving  which  teactes  with  the  force  of  truth,  and  its  contents,  are  alike  '  rjH- 
lent.  The  graceful  simplicity,  good  taste,  riassic  imagery  and  devotional  -Jrit, 
which  distinguish  Mrs.  Sigourney's  poetry,  are  happily  blended  and  iH-esented  in 
living  forms  in  the  prosaic  "  Sketches"  before  us.  In  this  department  of  letters* 
as  in  poetry,  she  will  be  read  with  interest  and  delight,  be  introduced  by  Chris- 
tian parents  to  their  children  as  an  accomi«lished  guide  and  teacher,  and  receive 
the  weH  merited  commendation  of  thousamts.— .SimtAcm  ReUgious  Telegraph. 

FRANCIS  BERRIAN,  OR  THE  MEXICAN  PATRIOT,  by 
Timothy  Flint,  Esq. 

This  ia  an  all  absorbing  novel,  we  thijik  Mr.  Punt's  be8t.->V.  T,  jamariua,     j 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  SUNDAY  BOOK: 

A  practical  manual  of  the  christian  duties  of  piety,  benevolence 
and  self  government ;  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  manly  character  on  the  basis  of  religious  principle, 
by  the  author  of  the  Young  Man's  own  Book. 

This  is  one  of  those  useful  little  volumes  that  will  find  its  way  through  the 
world,  pleasing  and  doing  ^ood  wherever  it  may  eo.  It  professes  to  be  a  'Manual 
of  the  Cluristian  duties  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self  government,  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  the  basis  of  religious  princi- 
ple.' It  disclaims  all  sectarian  views,  or  the  desire  to  make  proselytes  for  any 
party ;  desiring  but  to  diffuse  something  of  tha  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity 
amone  the  rising  generation,  and  to  establish  as  widely  as  possible  those  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  goodness  which  all  men  profess  to  respect.— Peun.  Inquirer. 

It  is  a  summary  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  is  full  of  useftil  precepts  and 
excellent  admonitions. — Christian  Oaxette. 

We  have  not  read  it  entire— but  the  evangelical  sentiments  and  ability 
evinced  in  parts  of  it  which  we  have  examined,  commend  it  to  public  favour  and 
especially  to  the  attention  of  young  men,  to  whom  it  may  be  a  useful  and  valua- 
ble coun&ellor.  It  contains  in  a  series  of  essays  of  moderate  length,  a  summary 
of  Christian  duty  rather  than  doctrine,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  those  whose 
names  command  respect  throughout  the  Christian  world.  Its  design  is  noble — it 
is  to  establish  young  men  in  the  observance  of  those  grand  principles  of  virtue 
and  goodness,  which  the  holy  Scriptures  enforce  with  the  sanctions  of  God's 
authority,  and  which  all  men,  the  profane  as  well  as  the  pious,  respect. — Southern 
Religious  Telegraph. 

The  YouugMan''8  Sunday  Book  is  a  Practical  Manual  of  the  Christian  dutiea 
of  Piety,  Benevolence,  and  Self-government,  prepared  with  particular  reference 
to  the  formation  of  the  manly  character  on  the  basis  of  Religious  Principle.  It 
professes  to  be  a  Summary  of  duty,  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Its  articles  are 
generally  short,  and  have  been  drawn  from  the  writings  of  men  whose  names 
C4)mmand  respect  throughout  the  Christian  world.  It  is  admirably  suited  both 
in  its  character  and  form  (being  a  small  pocket  volume  of  3U0  pages)  for  a  pre- 
sent to  one  Just  verging  to  manhood,  whether  a  friend,  an  apprentice,  or  a  son  : 
and  such  a  book  as  is  likely  to  be,  not  only  looked  at,  but  looked  into:  and  that, 
not  only  on  Sunday,  but  daily ;  till  its  contents  become  familiar. — Chr.  SpeettUor. 
'  A  book  that  should  be  possessed  by  every  young  man.  It  is  a  sequel  to  the 
Young  Man's  Own  Book.-^Saturday  Ev.  Post. 

FOLCHETTO  MALASPINA,  an  historical  Romance  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  author  of  "  Libilla  Odaletta,"  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Daniel  J.  Desmond,  Est^. 

The  story  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  the  translator  has  allowed  nothing 
thereof  to  escape ;  of  the  fidelity  of  the  work  we  cannot  speak,  having  no  access 
to  the  original ;  but  as  a  novel,  whether  original  or  translated,  the  work  is 
good.— (7.  S.  Oazette. 

It  is  emphatically  4i  fanciful  and  engaging  work,  and  no  one  can  sit  down  to 
its  perusal  without  being  chained  by  its  magical  influence,  to  an  attent'ttn. 
which  will  be  kept  actively  alive  until  the  last  chapter.  In  this  there  is  no 
exaggeration, — it  is  a  novel  to  make  the  reader  feel, — to  have  his  curiosity  and 
sensibilities  awakened,— and  to  produce  upon  the  heart  those  striking  impres- 
sions, which  can  only  be  excited  by  nature  when  portrayed  by  the  enchanting 
descriptions  of  a  master.  The  scenes,  the  characters,  the  dialogues,  and  the  in- 
cidents, are  so  graphically  sketched,  and  forcibly  delineated,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  production  is  of  a  more  than  ordinary  character. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  pointing  out  particular  beauties,  or  interesting 
passages;  to  the  work  itselt  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  rich  intellectual 
banquet,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  its  perusal. 

In  dismissing  this  production,  we  remark  that  it  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  will 
form  a  graqj^ul  ornament  to  the  most  classical  library.— P«nn.  iTiquirer. 

From  parts  which  we  have  read,  of  Mr.  Desmond's  translation,  we  have  drawn 
a  very  favourable  inference  concerning  the  execution  of  the  whole;  and  we 
know  that  Malaspina's  pages  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  competent  European 
an  J  American  critics.  V^  c  ^ave  noted  in  the  Paris  R^vue  Encyclop&dique,  a 
strong  encomium  on  the  w  >rks  of  this  Italian  novelist.— JVatiVmai  Gazette. 
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TODD'S  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  To  which  is  added  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  Greek,  I 
Latin,  and  Scriptural  proper  names,  divided  into  syllables,  and 
accented  for  pronunciation.  By  Thomas  Rees,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  A. 
The  above  Dictionary  will  make  a  beautiful  pocket  volume,  same 
size  of  Young  Man's  Own  Book,  illustrated  by  a  likeness  of  John- 
son and  Walker. 

The  editor  states  that  **  in  compiling  the  work  he  has  endeavoured  to  furnish 
such  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Todd's  enlarged  and  valuable  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  as  would  enable  the  -generality  of  persons  to  understand  the  most 
approved  American  and  English  authors,  and  to  write  and  speak  the  language 
with  propriety  and  Elegance.  The  most  correct  definitions  have  been  given  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  the  classical  and 
fashionable  pronunciation  of  every  word."  The  style  of  printing  is  really  very 
handsome ;  and  the  euibellishments,  consisting  of  an  engraving  of  Johnson  and 
another  of  Walker,  enhance  the  value  of  the  edition.  It  is  neatly  bound  and 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  study  of  any  young  lady  or  gentleman,  while  the 
traveller,  on  his  summer  tour,  would  find  it  an  appropriate  companion  for  his 
guide  book  and  Stage  Register.— Boston  Traveller. 

This  really  beautiful  and  useful  little  work  ehould  be  possessed  by  all  who 
wish  to  spell  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  I'he  publishers  have 
rendered  It  so  attractive  in  Its  appearance  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  parlour 
centre  table.  It  will  add  very  little  weight  to  the  trunk  of  tlie  traveller,  and 
will  often  relieve  him  ft-om  painful  embarrassment. — U.  S.  Oaiette. 

This  is  the  ase  of  improvement.  The  simple  elements  of  education  so  long 
yring  in  forbidding  print  and  binding,  are  now  appearing  as  they  ought,  in  the 
finest  type  and  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  form.  The  Pocket  Dictionary 
published  by  Key  and  Biddle  deserves  to  be  commended  to  the  public  generally, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  but  for  the  intrinsic  merit  it  possesses. — 
Okarleston  Courier. 

This  beautiful  little  Dictionary  should  be  the  companion  of  every  you'hg  lady 
and  gentleman  when  reading  or  writing,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  ~JV.  Y. 
Oommereial  Advertiser. 

THE  MORAL  TESTAMENT  OF  MAN. 

Key  ic  Biddle  have  Just  issued  under  this  title,  a  beautiful  little  volume  made 
up  of  the  sayings  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  olden  and  modern  times.  These 
apothegms  are  all  upon  most  interc^sting  subjects,  each  one  carrying  with  it  a 
wholesome  as  well  as  a  most  agreeable  influence.  This  little  volume  is  to  the 
mind  and  heart  what  a  flower-garden  is  to  the  eye  and  nose.  It  delights  and 
regales.— CSramiercta/  Herald, 

Good  taste,  judgment,  and  a  love  of  doing  good,  must  have  influenced  and 
directed  the  industrious  compiler.  This  little  selection  of  precious  thoughts 
has  been  printed  and  bound  in  a  style  suited  to  the  worth  of  the  content*— 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.— {7.  &  GazeUe, 

CONNECTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCEa  By  Mrs. 
Somerville. 

The  fair  authoress  of  the  volume  before  us  is  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  writer  of  much  power  and  considerable  celebrity.  The  present  work 
IS  well  calculated  to  increase  our  admiration  of  the  lady's  sterling  talents,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  make  us  feel  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  ber  for  no  small  por- 
tion of  useful  Information.  The  connection  of  the  physical  sciences,  their  mutual 
dependencies,  and  the  utility  of  simplification  and  generalization  are  clearly 
shown ;  and  the  whole  is  rendered  interesting  by  a  large  embodyment  of  facts. 

The  general  reader,  and  those  whose  time  will  not  admit  of  perusing  volumin- 
ous  treatises,  will  find  this  production  a  pleasing  and  useful  manual.  They  can 
refer  to  it  at  any  time  with  pleasure,  and  they  will  always  find  that  its  pages, 
instead  of  presenting  a  barren  waste  of  words,  are  enriched  by  1^  briUiant 
genius  of  profound  thought.  Wo  c'leerfuUy  commend  it  to  our  readen  as  a  work 
well  worthy  their  attention.— Prnn.  Inquirer. 

Such  is  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  the  work  before  us,  and  when  we  cfNnpare 
Its  elegant  simplicity,  its  profound  science,  and  the  reference  at  every  step  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  this  "  universal  frame  thus  wondrous  fair,'*  wiL*i 
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